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NOTES ON VOLTAIRE 

I. — The Date of a Letter ly Voltaire. 

It is well known that both the text and the dates of Voltaire^s 
letter in the Moland edition of his Oeuvres Completes are fre- 
quently inexact. Another example of their erroneous classification 
is furnished by letter 418 from Voltaire to M. de Eormont, which 
has been placed among those of the month of June, 1734, although 
it bears no other date than : Ce 27 . . . ^ This letter is im- 
portant for Voltaire^s bio'graphy since it contains the earliest 
mention of AUire ou les Americains and has been cited as a proof 
that he had begun to compose this play before June, 1734. An 
examination of the contents of the letter proves, however, that 
the date assigned to it is erroneous. 

At the end of it, Voltaire asks : Mandez-moi, je vous prie, si 
vous avez rencontre Moncrif et pourquoi il s’est brouille avec son 
prince.'’^ This inquiry refers to Moncrifs misfortune in losing 
his position as secretary to the Prince de Clermont.^ The reasons 
for his dismissal have remained mysterious and several Notices 
and articles on him attribute it to different motives, but its date 
can be easily determined. 

^Moland, xxxm, p, 413. 

® In lan article, A Quarrel of Poets: Voltaire, Moncrif and Roy, published 
in the Philological Quarterly, I have given more details about Moncrif 
dismissal and his quarrel with Roy, about an ode in honor of Voltaire. 
On Moncrif cf., espeoially, V. Fournel, Du rOle des coups de Mton dans 
les relatvom soeiales et,^ en particuUer dams Vhistowe littSraAre, ISSS, p. 
158 j introduction to the Mistoire des Chats by G-. Q-rappe {Petite BiMio- 
thdque surannSe, 1909) ; WoUce by O. Uzanne in the edition of the Livre 
des Ghats {Gonteurs du 18e sUcle) ; La Place, Pieces inUressantes et peu 
connues, 1781, voL vm/ MSmoires dArgenson; tlrimm, Correspond. Utt,; 

J. Bouch4, Gallet et le Gareau, vol. r, etc. 
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On Decenolber 1734, Marais writes to the President Bonhier : 
"^1 s^’est passe bien des choses; la plus nouvelle est que M. le 
Comte de Clermont a cliasse de chez lui M. de Moncrif, secretaire 
de ses commandements, lui a defendu de paraitre devant lui et de 
lui faire parler pour en savoir la cause, laquelle, de son cote, M. le 
Prince ne dir a point, en sorte que Pen est a deviner et que Ton 
devine mal/^® A few days later, on December 19, he repeats: 
'"La disgrace de M. de Moncrif, subsiste toujours; e’est une enignae 
inexplicable/' ^ On Pebruary 12, 1735, the author of the Nouvelles 
de Id Cour et de la Ville still refers to it as to a fairly recent fact, 
"Yous savez, peut-etre, qu'il [the Prince de Clermont] a remercie 
Moncrif, qui etait le secretaire de ses commandements, qui est 
bien heureux d'avoir obtenu par sa protection une place a 
PAcademie frangaise. , , On dit plusieurs raisons de sa dis- 
grace . . , " ^ 

Moreover, another letter of Voltaire — of December, 1734 — 
speaks of de Moncrif s misfortune in terms which betray that he 
had then just learned what had happened to him: "S'il faut 
se r4jouir avec Pauteur de VHistoire Japonaise, il faut s'affliger 
avec Pauteur de Tithon et VAurore. Si je savais oh le prendre, je 
lui ecrirais pour lui faire mon compliment de condoleance de n'§tre 
plus avec un prince, et pour le feliciter d'avoir retrouve sa.. 
liberte/' ® Now, this letter dates without any doubt from the latter 
part of December, 1734, for "the author of VEistoire Japonaise^^' 
Crebillon fils, had been arrested' on December 8, and released a 
few days later, so that Voltaire's desire to congratulate him is 
easily understood/ And it must be noticed that the reference in 
December, 1734 to the recent dismissal of Moncrif, "the author 
of Tithon et VAuroref^ fits in with the date assigned to it by the 
letters of Marais, which I just quoted. It is, then, obvious enough 
that Voltaire's letter, number 418 of the Moland edition, must be 
classified, not as of June 27, 1734, but as of December 27, 1734. 
The earliest reference to Alzire was, therefore, made on this latter 
date. 

® Archives de la Bastille, pub. by Pr. Bavaisson, xii, 66, 

^ Archives de la Bastille,, xu, 68. 

Paris, 1879, pub. by A. de Bartha^my, p, 8. 

®[Molan-d, xxxm, p. 462. 

'^Archives de la Bastille, xn, 165-166. 
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II. — Voltake or the Alle Alary? 

In his article U Affaire des Lettres Philosophiques de Voltaire,^ 
M. Gustave Lanson has demonstrated that not the Court, but 
rather the Procureur General, Joly de Eleury, insisted upon 
Voltaire^s condemnation. This conclusion is apparently contra- 
dicted by a passage from a letter of Matthieu Marais to the Presi- 
dent Bouhier, dated August 23, 1734: ^^Le pharmacopole n’est 
point exile; il a su qu^on ne le comprenait pas dans Finstruction 
du Roi, que Fon prepare; il en a parl6 insolemment a M. le Car- 
dinal. On a su encore quhl se melait dhntrigues d^etat, et rendait 
des lettres venant de pays etrangers; ajoutez le bruit qui se repandit 
apr&s la mort de Mme de Lambert, et vous verrez que la Cour a 
bien fait de le congedier . . . ^ 

The editor of the Archives de la Bastille, M. de Eavaisson, 
identifies the pharmacopole,^^ to whom this letter refers, with 
Voltaire: Quant au pharmacopole, c’est Voltaire.^^ If this 

identification was correct, it would be of importance for the history 
of Voltaire’s difficulties with the official world about the time of 
the Lettres Philosophiques, However, the ^^pharmacopole” is 
not Voltaire, but the Abbe Pierre Joseph Alary (1689-1770) . This 
nickname had been bestowed upon him because his father was a 
pharmacist. Eoy, in his well known satire against the French 
Academy, Le Goche, indicates him with that name: 

VoU'S Stes la, petit Plia/riruaeopole; 

Chez votre pi^re aviez pris une hole 

Qui se cassant vous effleura la peau. 

Mais aviez-vous besoin si beau?^® 

In the margin of the printed text of Le Coche, in the Memoi/res 
pour servir d VHistoi/re de la Calotte, as well as in some manu- 
scripts of it, one reads: VAlle Alary, 

Moreover, he had been a member of the French Academy since 
1724* and Le Goche dates from 1727, long before Voltaire was 

^ Bevue de PariSj July 15, 1904. 

® Archives de la Bastille j xii, 161. 

Le Goche has been printed severtal times: M4moi/re8 'pour servir d 
VSistoire de la Calotte^ 1750, nr, 65; Rauni^, Ohansonnier historique du 
18e SUcle^ v, 127, etc. It is also found in a manuscript by Roy: ms. 2979 
of the Bibliothfeque de FArsenal, and in a m$. : Becueil de plusieurs Piidces, 
in my possession. 
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elected to Tiie facts to which the letter of Marais refers, are 
weE enough known. The Marquis d^Argenson narrates them in 
his Memoires under the month of July, 1'7'34. The Abb6 Alary 
had become secretary of the Abbe de Longnerue then 'Uous- 
precepfeur du DaupUn/’ By intrigue, it is said, he^ tried to be- 
come preceptor of the successor to the throne, but failed and had 
to leave the court. It is manifestly to these incidents that the 
letter of Marais refers, and not to Voltaire's difSculties about the 
Lettres Philosophiques, 

III. — On two Sources of ^ ZudigS 

1. The source of Le Nez (Zadig, Chap. II) is a Chinese ver- 
sion of the story of the widow of Ephesus.^^ W. Seele in his 
Voltaire's Roman Zadig ou la Destinee, Mine Quellenforschung, 
(1891) points out that the version which Voltaire used appeared 
in 1735 in Eather Dlihalde's Description de la CMne}^ There 
the story is different in its details from the one told in Zadig: 
Tschuang-'Song, a disciple of Lao-Tze, once found on a grave a 
young woman who tried to dry the earth by fanning it continually. 
She confides to him that she had made a vow not to marry again 
before the earth on her husband's grave would be dry. The com- 
passionate Saint moves the fan over the grave, according to the 
magic rites of Lao-Tze, and dries the earth by miracle. He takes 
the fan home to his wife, who makes a great show of anger at 
the story and boasts of her own fidelity. A few weeks later 
Tschuang-Song dies and, seven days after his death, there arrives 
a young prince, who tries to console the weeping widow. Soon 
they resolve upon their marriage. On the day of the ceremony 
the young husband swoons and his servant states that he can only 
be cured by the brain, boiled in wine, of a man who has been dead 
less than forty-nine days. The widow takes an ax, opens her 
former husband's coffin, and is ready to deprive him of his brain, 

Koy was impriisoned at Saint Lazare, in 1727, for baving written this 
satire. See, J. Delort, Eistoire de la detention des Fhilosophes et des G-ens 
de lettres d la Bastille et d Ymcennes, 1829-, Ii, 125-128. 

MSmoires d^Argenson (Bihl. Blz6v.), i, 67 and 113. 

Ed, 'Grisebach, Die Wanderung der Eovelle von der treulosen 
Witwe durdh die WeltUteratwr, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1889. 

The translation, although published in this work, was not by Father 
DuhaMe, but by Father Dentrecolles. 
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when he awakens. The young prince is only his aouble personality, 
his shadow which he had objectified by means of magic. His wife 
hangs herself. The philosopher sings a pessimistic song, burns his 
house, and goes West, never to marry again, 

W. Seele has not noticed that Yoltaire^s Sottisier — a kind of 
note book for miscellaneous verse and prose — contains a modified 
version of the story of the Chinese widow. The name of the 
philosopher, who is here no magician but simply a man of letters, 
is given as Ouang, instead of Tschuang-Song. The supernatural 
has entirely disappeared: Ouang does not objectify his shadow/’ 
his second self/’ but simply pretends to be dead. The second 
husband-to-be is a real person, not a phantom. These differences 
seem important enough to substantiate the belief that Voltaire did 
not use the translation published in Duhalde’s Description de la 
Chine^ but some other version of the tale in which the name of 
the hero and some incidents were modified, Voltaire’s Sottisier 
is a memorandum, not destined for publication : he had therefore, 
no reason for changing the incidents of a story which, at that 
moment, he did not intend to give to the public. On the other 
hand, it is possible that Voltaire wrote the story down from 
memory and changed it unconsciously. If so, the note of the 
Sottisier would be important as an example of the transformation 
of source material in Voltaire’s mind. Here follows, for com- 
parison, the note as he wrote it : 

L’histoire de la Matrone d’Ephese se trouve dans un vieux 
livre Chinois. Le lettre Ouang rencontre une jeune femme 
eploree au bord de la mer; elle etait sur le tombeau de son mari 
et remuait un grand eventail, Pourquoi ce travail, Madame ? ” — 
Helas ! mon cher mari m’a fait promettre que je ne me remarierais 
que quand ce tombeau serait sec, et je I’evente pour le secher/’ 
Ouang raconte cette histoire a sa femme, qui fremit d’horreur et 
qui lui jure qu’elle ne se servira jamais de rdventail. Ouang fait 
une maladie et contrefait le mort; on le met au cercueiL Aussitot 
paralt un jeune homme fort joli, qui vient pour etudier chez le 
lettre, etc. II plait, on I’^ouse. II tombe en convulsions; son 
vieux valet fait accroire a la dame qu’il faut la cervelle d’un mort 
pour le guerir, et la bonne femme va fendre la t^te a son mari 
Ouang qui sort de son tombeau/’ 


MolaU'd, xxxn, 51i8. 
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2. The BoUisler contains also a note by Voltaire^ which must 
be considered as the nucleus of the story Le GJiien et le Cheval. 
{Zadig^ Chap, III) ^^^Des Aralbes rencontrerent un homme qui 
leur demanda shls n^avaient pas vu son chameau. II est borgne, 
lui dit Tun — ^11 est boiteux, ajouta Tautre. — II a la queue coupfe, 
dit le troisieme. — II a le gout deprave^ dit le quatrieme. — ^Vous 
Tavez done vu? dit le voyageur. — ^Non, repondirent-ils, nous ne 
Tavons point vu/^ Get homme crut qu^on lui avait vole son 
chameau^ et proems. Les quatre Arabes dirent au juge: ^^Nous 
avons remarque qu^un chameau avait passe par un pre; quhl n^avait 
mange Thenbe que d^un c6te, et nous Tavons conclu borgne; quhl 
avait moms appuye d^un pied^, et nous Tavons juge boiteux; que 
sa fiente etait en un tas, et nous Tavons dit sans queue; quhl 
n^avait pas mang6 la bonne herbe^, et nous Tavons juge malade.^^ 

This story, which W. Seele has also overlooked in his study of 
the sources of Zadig, differs a good deal from the one told in 
Le Voyage et les Aventures des trois Princes de Sarandip, traduits 
du Persan par le Chevalier de Mailly (1719), which is said to 
have directly mspired Voltaire When the three travelling 
princes had arrived in the country of the Emperor Behrama, they 
met a merchant, who asked them whether they had not perceivea 
his lost camel. The oldest prince said that the camel had only 
one eye; the second, that it lacked a tooth; the third, that it 
limped. After a vain search for the lost animal, the owner comes 
back and the princes give him further information: the camel 
was loaded on one side with butter, on the other with honey, a 
woman was sitting on it and she was with child. They are then 
accused of having stolen the camel and the goods and condemned, 
but, before their execution, the animal is recovered. 

At the demand of the Emperor, the Princes furnish the fol- 
lowing explanations : The camel has only one eye, for he ate grass 
on only one side of the road; he lacks a tooth, since bunches of 
grass of the breadth of a cameTs tooth lay on the road; the im- 
prints showed that he limped. He was loaded with honey, for on 

xxxu, 573. 

^'^The Ann4e Litteraire of 1767 (I, 145) pointed tMs volume out as the 
source of Voltaire^s tale. It is a translation from .an Italian work: Fere- 
grinwggio de tre flglmoU del Be di B&rendippo per opera di Christoforo 
Armeno della Fersiana nelV Italiana lingua transportaio, Venezia, 1584. 
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one side of the road sat many flies on the branches which tonched 
his load; and with butter, for, on the other side of the road a 
multitude of ants were feasting on some that had dropped. The 
presence of the woman was betrayed by the disorder of the place 
where she stopped, and she was with child since imprints in the 
sand showed that she leaned on her hands to get up again. 

The version which Voltaire noted down in his Sottisier shows 
certain differences which seem to indicate that he consulted another 
form of the story than the one given in Les Voyages et Us Aven- 
tures des trois Princes de Sarendiy}^ 'He speaks of four Arabs 
and not of three princes. Voltaire describes the camel as tailless 
and sick, in contrast with his supposed direct source, of which 
several details are lacking. The only two points in which Vol- 
taire^s note agrees with the details given in the Trois Princes de 
Sarendip are that the camel, in both cases, is limping and one-eyed. 

IV. — Variants of Voltaire's Stances sur les Poetes Epiques. 

A manuscript of about 1734, in my possession, entitled Becueil 
de Plusieurs PiessCj contains (p. 160) some unknown variants of 
Voltaire^s Stances sur les PoUes E piques. The text given in the 
Moland edition of his works (VIII, p. 505) is very probably re- 
vised: Although the poem was written, according to Beuchot, in 
or before 1731, the sixth strophe — a dedicace to the Marquise da 
Chatelet — dates from 1734. Since the variant version, published 
here, lacks the sixth strophe of 1734, it represents probably the 
early foim of the poem: 

Plein de beaut^s et de d^fauts, 

Hoom^re eut toujoiws anon estkne, 

Gomme chacun de ses li6ros 
II est labillard mais sublime. 

Virgile orne mieux 1/a raison, 

Et plus tendre^ a plus d^harmonie, 

Mai'S il s^6puise avec Didon 
Et rate a la fin Lavime. 

Be faux brillants, trop de magie 
Mettent le Tassse un rmg plus basj 
Mais que ne pardonne-t-on pas 
Pour Armdde et pour Hermdnie? 


The istory is quite general, cf. Bunlo-p, pp. 212, 410, 487. 
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Milton^^plus sublime que tons 
A des beaui^s moius agreables; 

Et ne chante que pour les fous, 

Four des anges ou pour des diables. 

There are no variants in the fifth strophe ; the sixth is lacking. 


Y— Additions and Corrections to Voltaire's Bibliography. 

1. Ode sur les Malheurs du Temps. — 1713. — Bengesco in his 
Bibliographie de Voltaire (No. 538) states that this Ode was 
published for the first time in 1757, in Le Portefeuille trouvi on 
Tdblettes d’un Curietix, (Vol. I, p. 350). This is, however, not 
the first edition. As early as 1718, the second, sixth, and twelfth 
strophes were printed in de Boissys L' Sieve de Terpsicore ou le 
Nournsson de la Batyre, among the examples of good verse (vol. II. 
pp. 11, 86 and 101 y The whole poem is found, in 1760, in a 
short-lived eighteenth century periodical: Petit BSservoir, con- 
tenant une variSte de faits historiques et critiques, de litterature, 
de morale et de Poesies. ... La Haye, Jean Ndaulme (Vol. Ill, 
p. 263). To the title of the Ode is added “ attrihuee d Mr de 
Voltaire.’' 

3. Dialogues (Bengesco, Bibliographie de Voltaire, No. 1615- 
1617) — The three dialogues: Entre un Plaideur et un Avocat; 
Entre Mme de Maintenon et Mile de Lenclos; Entre un philosophe 
et un controleur de Finances, are said to have been published for 
the first time in the 8th volume of the 1751 edition of Voltaire’s 
WorTcs (pp. 359-374). They are found, the same year, in the 
periodical Petit BSservoir, mentioned above (vol. IV, pp. 3-34). 
It is difficult to decide which is the first edition. 

3. Le Gocuage. — ^Bengesco {Op. cii. I, p. 181) gives as the 
first edition of this poem, the PoSsies cUverses de M. de Voltaire, 
printed, in 1734, with the Amsterdam edition of La Ligue ou 
Henry le Grand (pp. 178-179). He notes that the poem occurs 
with the title of L' Apotheose du Gocuage, Conte allegorique, in 
the Lettres Historiques et Galantes de Mme Dunoyer, edition of 
1790 (vol. VI, p. 313). 

But Mme Dunoyer’s Letters date from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and Le Gocuage appears already in the edition 
of 1718: Lettres Historiques et galantes de deux dames de con- 
dition. . . . Cologne, Pierre Marteau, 1718 (vol. V, p. 179). 
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This IS the earliest edition of Mme Dunoyer’s Letters which I have 
been able to consult, but the Avis du Lihraire makes it clear that 
it was preceded by an edition in seven volumes, which may contain 
Le Oocuage: “ Je ne ferai done point ici I’apologie de cette 
nouvelle edition; je me contenterai de dire seulement qu’ ^ la 
priere de quelques personnes je 1’ ai reduite en cinq volumes au 
lieu de sept oh elle etait dans la premiere, et T ai augmentee dans 
celle-ci de quantity de pieces trSs curieuses.” 

4. Le Bourbier.—BengBscQ (No. 676) mentions that Le Bour- 
lier appeared in the Lettres historiques et galmtes, but he indicates 
only the edition of 1739 (vol. IV, p. 353). This satire occurs also 
in the edition of 1718 (vol. V, p. 333) and may be found in the 
earlier edition referred to above. 

5. The Library of the University of Minnesota possesses copies 
of the following editions of plays by Voltaire, which are not listed 
in Bengesco’s B'Cbliograp'hie: 

Zayre, Tragedie par M. de Voltaire, represenUe pour la premilre 
fois sur le theatre des Com&diens Frangois ordinaires du Boi, 

au mois d’Aout, Novembre et LScembre 17^2 (sic, for 1733) 

A Avignon, chez Louis Chambeau. . . . MDOOLX., in-8. 
50 pp. (Cf. Bengesco, No. 59.) 

Oreste, tragidie par M. Arouet de Voltaire.— A Paris, Eue Saint 
Jacques. P. G. Le Mercier et M. Lambert. — 1760. 68 pp 

in-8. 

(■Continuous pagination. The Fpitre a 8. A. S. Madame la 
Duchesse Du Madne runs from p. 3 to p. 13. The first edition, 
described by Bengesco (No. 59) has three preliminary ft., xxi pp. 
for the Fpitre, 313 pp. for the text of the play and one additional f. 
for the Approbation and the Privilege, which are lacking in this 
edition, which I believe to be the second.) 

Saul et David, Tragedie. D’apres V Anglais intitule. The Man 
after God’s own heart. Imprime chez Robert Freeman in 
Pater-Noster-Bow. 1760. 43 pp., in-8. 

(The edition described by Bengesco, No. 349, has a slightly dif- 
ferent title: Saul et Da/oid, Hyperdrame. He gives no number 
of pages.) 

Olympie, Tragedie nouvelle de M. de Voltaire. BeprisenUe pour 
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Id pr6iniBT6^fois po/r Iss cotdBd/i&fis CTdi^idwcs d& S, A. S. N. 
MonseipnBUT VElsctBUT Pdldtin, sut Ib TiiBOitTC ds SchwBt- 
zingen, le SO Septemhre et h 7 Octolre de I’annee passse . — 
A Avignon, chez Louis Cliambeau.— 1763— 53 pp. in-8 (Of. 
Bengesco, No. 359). 

Gtjstavb L. van Eoosbroeck. 

Unwersity of Minnesota* 


PEEYTA-ffS SOLL UND HABEN AND EAABE^S DEB 
EUNGEBPASTOE. 

In the ever-increasing literature dealing with Wilhelm Eaabe, 
especially in that of the productive anniversary years 1901^, 1911, 
and 1921^ one finds numerous references to writers^ ancient and 
modern^ with whose works Eaabe’s more or less similar produc- 
tions are compared, or to whom an influence on Eaabe is ascribed. 
If one jots down these names, one ends with an inclusive and im- 
posing array: Jean Paul, B. T. A. Hoffmann, Salomon Gessner, 
Arnim, Immermann, Alexis, Schopenhauer, Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Freiligrath, Fontane, Bohme, Wilhelm Busch, Adalbert 
Stifter, Andersen, Shakespeare, Dickens, Goldsmith, Thackeray, 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollet, Dumas p^re, Manzoni, Dante, Homer, 
Cervantes. In spite of this assiduous activity, however, no one, 
so far a-s I am aware, has found any similarity between Gustav 
Freytag^s Soil und Hohen and^Eaabe^s Eungerpastor^ nor credited 
the former with any influence on the latter. That certain of the 
patent similarities here have not been pointed out is somewhat 
surprising, in view of the well-established popularity of these two 
novels, which have become EausMcher in the most genuine sense, 
and which are found together even on modest German bookshelves. 
At the time of the Raabe^GedenTcbuch of 1921, there had been 
printed 214,000 copies of Der Eunger pastor;^ the 102nd edition 
of Soil und Ealen, printed in 1920, had brought its total up to 
374,000 copies. 

In general, the 'Subjeet-matfcer and scope of tho two novels is 
about the same, and if we accept Karl Ziegner'-s formulation of 
Baabe^'S purpose, we shall have no difSoulty in applying it to Frey- 


* H. M. Schultz, Bmle'CfedenhhUG'h fm 19M, p. 149. 
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tag’s novel also : Es handelt sicli 'bei Eaabe nm die Geschiobte 
emer Seek;, oim die Erziehang des Einzelmensclien zum innerlich 
duichgebildeten rtuchtigen Glied der gro'S&en Mensobengesell*- 
schaft.” ^ Both novels, that is to say, belong to the prolific genus 
of Urziehungsromane; they conduct their hero from birth to early 
maturity; they depict his Lehr- und Wander jahre^ his mistakes, 
struggles and sufferings, and finally his return to the right woman 
and the right sphere of activity, where he gains a firm anchorage 
and a promising prospect for the future. 

Both novels may be said to exhibit two kinds of idealism, or 
rather, idealism as against mere ambition. Ereytag states this 
quite early in his story,® and he has pointed to it elsewhere ^ as the 

Idee des Ganzen ” : let a man beware what dreams he nourishes 
in his heart, for when they are full-grown they will gain the mas- 
tery over his life. And !feabe constantly points to the difference 
between the idealistic hunger of Hans IJnwirrsch and the ambi- 
tious hunger of Moses Ereudenstein. This central theme neces- 
sitates in both novels a marked parallelism and antithesis in the 
lives of two characters, one representing the true and the other the 
false idealism. 

Anton Wohlfahrt and Hans IJnwirrsch -are imbued with the true 
idealism, which leads them upward from humble circumstances to 
an honorable station in life. The birth of the hero is in both cases 
the opening event of the story, and it appears very soon that the 
fathers are of unusual importance in -shaping the lives of their 
sons. Both fathers are characterized by their calling, but in each 
ease they are important for the story not in their calling, but by 
virtue of the spiritual inheritance which they pass on to their sons, 
whom they love with great tenderness and the hope for whose 
future fills and illuminates their own lives. 

Erom the conscientious and careful Halkulator, Anton inherits 
the love of orderliness, faithfulness, industry and integrity; it is 
the father’s last act to establish his son in a business which is to 
determine his whole life, and his own idealizing love for this busi- 
ness casts over it a halo which in Anton’s eyes it never loses. The 

® Karl Ziegner, Die Psydhologisdhe Da/rstelkmg mid MniwicMung der 
Hauptcharahtere m Eaabes Mmigerpastor, Greifswald (Adler), 1913, p. 16. 

^ Boll und Euben, 102. Aufl., Leipzig (OEUrzel), 1920, i, p. 9. 

^ Lehensermnerimgen^ Leipzig (Hirzel), ISS-T, p. 261. 
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heritage of Hans^ father^ the visionary cobbler-poet; is of a nobler 
sort; to be sure — as Eaabe^s whole book surpasses Freytag’s in 
poetic richness — ^but yet it cannot be said to be of greater influence 
on the career of his son. Both fathers die early; and cannot see 
the harvest they have sowed; nor guide the sons in whom they are 
so strikingly re-incarnated. 

Both Anton and Han-s are late-born children of devoted parents, 
somewhat precocious; and of a quiet; meditative disposition; in 
fact they both escape a reputation for saintliness in early youth 
only by vigorous use of their fists. Both show an unusual love of 
books and distinguish themselves as students. They are both 
natures in whom feeling is more important than will; and their 
attributes are emotional rather than voluntary or intellectual: 
quick of sympathy; affectionate; home-loving; loyal; helpful; gen- 
erous; patient to a fault; they become aggressive almost always 
because of an unselfish feeling or impulse. Both; for instance, 
incur the displeasure of the higher classes because of their avowed 
sympathy for the lower. Their self-assertion is thus primarily an 
expression of their dominant emotionalism. They are not he- 
roic heroes ; Raabe, as weE as Freytag, can say of his hero that 
he did not bring fame to the town of his birth. Neither Hans nor 
Anton becomes a geniuS; a leader; a unique -case; they are repre- 
sentatives alike of a whole class in its ability, its devotion; its 
undaunted striving upward. 

They set out into the world under quite similar circumstances : 
on foot; at about the same time of year, in the same weather 
(Nature has throughout a symbolic value for both writers) ; the 
lark; the smiling summer day, the verdant fields, the merry salu- 
tations of passers-by on the highway, the Jewish companion with 
such vastly different aims and character, who dampens the heroes 
fine enthusiasms with intrusions of hard materialism — ^these ele- 
ments the two situations have in common.® 

Then follows in both novels the heroes apprenticeship to life in 
a large city; his bitter experiences as a servant of aristocracy; his 
release and return home. Both Anton and Hans are at first daz- 

® That RaaTbe was impressed, as it were photographically, by these two 
liguras in this characteristic relation of similarity and dissimilarity, is 
suggested by the fact that a paler repetition occurs in Der Bchudderump, 
chaps. 16 and 19, Eaabe^s BamtUche WerJoej Berlin-Orunewald (Klemto), 
in, 1, pp. 165, 194. 
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zled by tbe brilliant social life of the upper classes, and fall for a 
time under the spell of the daughter of the house they serve. Both 
are disillusioned when they discover the inanity of aristocratic 
splendor, and relieved at being finally dismissed, though it be 
without gratitude or recognition. For both this period of servitude 
to aristocracy means an aberration from the straight course of 
their lives; hence they leave it without regret, and return grate- 
fully to associations which their hearts had never wholly renounced. 

In both novels the hero has an opposite, a Jewish youth (Veitel 
Itzig — Moses Freudenstein) who represents false and selfish ambi- 
tion. He is a contemporary and schoolmate of the hero, and the 
latter comes into connection with him by protecting him from the 
violence of their ‘School-fellows. This initiates a friendship that 
endures until the hero recognizes the divergence of their aims in 
life. The Jewish boy too has a great zeal for learning, but with 
far different motives : he sees in it a means to power and wealth 
and a weapon against his fellow-men. His thoughts and actions 
are governed not by feeling, but by will and intellect; his cool and 
scoffing rationalism contrasts sharply with the hero’s emotionalism 
and imaginativeness. His traits of character are the opposite of 
those of his friend : he is sly, vindictive, selfish, disloyal, unscru- 
pulous; fawning and slavish when at a disadvantage, he becomes 
aggressive and domineering as soon as he has the upper hand. 

He starts out into the world an orphan, with the last savings of 
his devoted parents in his pockets. Since he is quicker and more 
clever than the hero, his rise is at first more rapid. Sure of his 
purpose, he sets deliberately about ’attaining it; he casts off his 
boyhood self and the modicum of loyalty that still encumbered 
him; he is at once at home in the great city, and improves every 
opportunity. Having achieved affluence, he reveals a hitherto sup- 
pressed tendency in his nature, a penchant for gentility. He takes 
elegant apartments, and leads a double life ; he affects finer clothes 
and associations, while continuing to reap the benefits of his chry- 
salid existence. Coolly and dispassionately he plans to better his 
fortunes by marrying a wealthy heiress. But he is finally undone 
by a ra^ misdeed committed in spite of his usual cautious selfish- 
ness, and the ruins of his spurious success collapse upon him. 

In regard to details, to be sure, Freudenstein-Stein’s courtship 
of Kleophea Gotz reminds one rather of Fink’s amour with Rosalie 
Ehrenthal. Fink, like Stein, uses his unsuspecting friend, the 
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hero, as a steppii%-stoiie to enter the house of his prey. Stein^s 
social prowess, too, especially his adroitness in conversation and 
narrative, the manner in which he over-awes the mother and 
daughter and overlooks the father (who i© in both cases a lay fig- 
ure), point beyond Itzig to Eink. Fmk^s heartlessness toward 
Sabine Sehroter is paralleled by Stein^s toward Eranzchen Gotz. 
And the proud, high-spirited Eleophea meets her match at last in 
Stein, as Lenore Eothsattel does in Eink. 

Elements in the description of Moses are strongly reminiscent 
of Itzig. It is interesting to compare the picture of Moses, stand- 
ing like an angel of death at the bedside of his father,® with that 
of Itzig at the death-bed of Bernhard EhrenthaU; in both cases, 
the demoniacal appearance and actions of the villain are the chief 
cause of the death of his victim.® A more striking resemblance 
can be seen between this scene in Soli und Halen and another in 
the Hunger pastor: Dr. Stein at the bedside of Hans.® 

Beside the hero in both novels stands a girl for whom he feels 
at first only friendliness, but whom he gradually comes to love. 
This girl, Sabine Sehroter or Eranzchen Gotz, is a gentle, domes- 
tic, unobtrusive, nun-like nature; she suffers patiently and silently, 
and she does not venture a step to save her lifers happiness when 
it slips from her hands. Still, "^^bleich,^^ are adjectives most 
frequently applied to her in both stories ; her manner, like her 
dress, is quiet, subdued; it is significant that she inspires in various 
persons the adoration due to a saint and martyr. 

She has many qualities in common with the hero; in fact she is 
spiritually so near of kin to him that his attitude toward her long 
continues to be one of brotherly affection. In his gentle neighbor 
at table he sees a kindred soul, who deserves his sympathy and 
protection. So she cherishes her love in secret until the hero finds 
his way back to her; and it is perhaps no mere accident that, at 
this happy consummation, her devo-ut heart turns bacirward to the 
memory of her mother.^^ 

Like the hero, the heroine has in both stories an opposite : Sabine 

^Der JSungerpastoTi IZ. Aufi., Berlin (Jianke), 1001, pp, 87*68. 
u. E,, I, p. 541. 

® B. u, E,, I, p. 543 ; Egp, pp. 92-94. 

® jSf. u, E., I, p. 541 j Egp, p. 240. 

Cf. her first appearance: B, u. B!*., i, p. 64; Egp, p. 117, 

^^>8. u, E,j II, p. 309; Egp. p. 243. 
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contrasts with Lenore^ and Eranzchen with Kleophea ; and neither 
author has left us in doubt that this is his intention. Sabine and 
Eranzchen are the type of unostentatious, solid worth. Lenore 
and Kleophea are more beautiful, and have the advantage of higher 
social station ; they dazzle and attract the hero at first, but he is 
disenchanted when he discovers their shortcomings; and as their 
allurements wane he is imbued gradually with another love of slow, 
sound growth, based on a genuine community of thoughts and 
feelings. A number of minor correspondences between Lenore and 
Kleophea could also be pointed out; for example, they both have a 
talent for drawing, and it is characteristic of both that they like 
best to draw caricatures. 

The family of Theodor Gotz has in general a relation to Hans 
similar to that of the Eothsattels to Anton. They employ him, and 
he serves them faithfully and well; but they remain inaccessible 
to this son of the people, for in both cases they wear the visors ” 
of class prejudice. To both families the hero comes with an exag- 
gerated idea of the superiority of the higher classes in both 
cases he suffers severe but salutary disillusionment and returns 
sadder but wiser to a more congenial sphere. The tragic figure of 
Theodor Gotz also bears some resemblance to that other man of 
wealth and affairs, the Ereiherr von Eothsattel, in his bowed and 
broken condition; and beside each of these bankrupt aristocrats 
stands a brave and helpful girl. 

For all their differences, there is a certain kinship between T. 0. 
Schroter, the brother of Sabine, and the Bettelleutnant Eudolf 
Gotz. Under a rather forbidding exterior both conceal great good- 
nature and a tender heart. They are lovingly devoted to the hero- 
ine, their protegde; toward the hero their attitude is benevolent, 
but not uncritical. Their dearest plan is the union of the hero 
and the heroine, and they cherish the somewhat unjustified hope 
that this union will be accomplished simply through the exposure 
of the two to each other. They are bitterly disappointed when the 
misgixided hero does not recognize the worth of the quiet heroine, 
which they, the guardians, Imow so well. But they cannot do any- 
thing to determine his choice, and it is a long and anxious interval 
before they can take the tardy prodigal to their hearts. 

Samuel Ereudenstein, the father of Moses, has a number of 
traits in common with Hirseh Ehrenthal, the father of Bernhard. 
Tn both novels, also, the hero comes into contact with the father 
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througli his frien-dship with the son. B'oth fathers are sincerely 
devoted to their sons, and this devotion is the only redeeming grace 
in their otherwise hardened and sordid sonls. They give their 
sons the best education they can provide; they do everything in 
their power to assure them a life happier and richer than their 
own. In this hope for a future that is to compensate for the 
ignominy of the past, they are both disappointed, and this disap- 
poiatment utterly breaks them down. 

The club of ^^Neuntodter at the Green Tree Inn in Eaabe^s 
story, with their amusing rules and observances, are in general 
suggestive of the association of ^^Auflader^^ in Soil und Haben, 
with their qualifications of istrength, honesty and liquid capacity. 
In both novels they furnish a humorous episode not essential to 
the plot, but having a kind of kulturgeschichtliches Interesse^^ 
for the reader. Certainly the hero is introduced to them under 
identical atmospheric conditions'^; and the leader of the Neun- 
todter, the big, bluff, hearty Oberst von Bullau, is not unlike Vater 
Sturm, the dean of the Auflader, especially wthen clad in a fur coat 
and seen against an East-Prussian background. 

An enumeration of the similarities between two works does not, 
of course, establish the fact that the one influenced the other, 
though the presumption that this is the fact is strengthened by the 
numerousness and closeness of the similarities. It is difl&cult to 
bring external evidence to bear on the present case. Chronology, 
to be -sure, is in favor of the supposition of an influence of Ereytag 
on Eaabe : Soil und Ealen appeared in the spring of 1855 ; Eaabe’s 
first work, Die Chromic der Sperling sgasse, was published in the fall 
of 1856, and Der Hungerpasior is dated 1864. Preytag^s novel, 
therefore, yas published before Eaabe made his pseudonymic d^but, 
and the author of Soil und Ealen was a man of established lite- 
rary reputation before the Eungerpastor was written: Ereytag^s 
Journalisten, Technih des Dramas, and Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit had appeared before 1864. It is likely that Eaabe, 
then in his 24th year, read Soil und Ealen soon after its publica- 
tion. He was a passionate and omnivorous reader ; the lamp in 
the apprentice’s little room over the Creutzsche Buchhandlung in 

u. E., u, p. 360; Egp. p. 174. 

Of. Hermann Zimmer, Wilhelm Rmles yerhaltnis m Goethe, Marburg, 
1'921, p, 7 ; Wilhelim Febse, Wilhelm Eaabes Erwachen mm Diohier, Madge- 
burg (Creutz), 1921, pp. 18, 21. 
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Magdeburg had often burned far into the night, to the displeasure 
of his employer The eager years at Wolfenbuttel and Berlin 
continued to add book after book to Eaabe^s store, and it is alto- 
gether probable that the vivid impressions of Soil und Eaben were 
among the tremendous literary material which the poet carried 
with him to Stuttgart in the spring of 1862. 

To be sure, writers on Eaabe, frcxm Adolf S'tern to Hermann 
Junge^® and Hermann Zimmer,^’' while admitting the enormous 
extent of Eaabe’s reading and his astonishing power of absorption 
from various literatures, have repeatedly averred his essential ori- 
ginality, though few have found it necessary to take refuge, as 
Zimmer does, in so general a definition of literary infiuence as that 
contained in Goethe^s well-known conversation with Eckermann.^® 
It is true, also, that Eaabe later expressed no commendation of 
Freytag^s novel ; among his Oedanheiv und Einfdlle occurs the ob- 
servation: ^^Es ist mit den Menschen wie mit -den Buchern, die 
man liest; das eine ist einem ans Herz gewachsen und dort ge- 
schrieben, wie Wahrheit und Dichtung, das andere liest man nach 
Tisch auf dem Sofa liegend, wie Soil und Haben/^ This, how- 
ever, does not exclude the possibility that Eaabe as a young man 
was strongly impressed by Soil und Eaben, and that these impres- 
sions affected, consciously or unconseiously, a work from which in 
later life he felt himself 'So estranged that he classified it dispar- 
agingly among his Kinderbiidher/^ 

Hor is Eaabe^s expressed opinion to be trusted implicitly in these 
matters. He is reported to have denied, for example, that S'cho- 
penhauer had infiuenced him in the least, whereas so eminent a 
biographer and friend as Wilheltn Brandes sets forth the deep 
and lasting effect produced on the novelist by the pessimistic phi- 

Gf. Wilhelm. Fehse, Raabe-Gedenhludh fur 1921, p. 81. 

Btudien zur Literatur der Qegmwart, 3rd ed., Dresden and Leipzig 
(Koch), 1-905, pp. 27*5 ff. 

Wilhelm Raahe, Btudien uber Form und Inhalt seiner Werhe, Dort-* 
mund (Ruhfns), 1910', p. 7. 

Op. cit, pp, 7, 14; ef. also Fehse, Baabes Frmaohen, p. 23. 

Eekermiann, G-esprache mit Goethe, Dec. 16th, 1828. 

BdmtUche Werhe, nr, 6, p. 580. 

Of. Theodor Bethwisch, Wilhelm Radbe uoird funfumdsiebzig, Leipzig, 
1906.’ ■ ” . ' . 

Wilhelm Baabe; 7 Kapitel zum Yerstcmdnis und zur Wiirdigung 'des 
Didhters, Wolfeiibiittel (Zwissler)/ 1901, p. 61 ' ^ 
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losopher.^^ Eor that matter, Raabe denied having been influenced 
by Jean Paul; in fact, he acknowledged contributions only from 
Manzoni and the elder Dumas, and possibly Thackeray J'' Even 
Dickens, with whom Raabe has, first and last, many points of con- 
tact, is mentioned in his wnrks only onceJ® 

The evidence, in short, is conflicting, and the question of an ' 
influence of Ereytag’s novel on Raabe’s cannot as yet be decided 
with finality. At all events, the facts enumerated above must be 
considered in the final decision. 

Walter Silz. 

Marvard University. 


THE SHELLEY SOCIETY AGAIN 

Professor Walter E. Peck^ m his article On the Origin of the 
Shelley Society published in Modem Language Notes in March, 
19'23, comments on my article Shelley's Belt to Alma Murray 
in Modern Language Notes, xx.xvii, 7, and asks for further facts 
to support the accuracy of certain details. With the gist of my 
article, Professor Peck appears to agree; his exceptions, if I may 
draw an inference from the title, bear upon my suggestion that 
Alma Murray or her friends may have had some part in originating 
the Shelley Society. As this idea was advanced in the first place 
only as an interesting possibility and was accompanied by Mrs. 
Formants (Alma Murray^s) statement that she had nothing to do 
with suggesting the idea to Dr. Furnivall, it is not a thesis that 
I care to defend. I do not quarrel with Professor Peekes accept- 
ance of the Society's genesis as stated in the Shelley Society ISTote- 
boob and 'Shelley Society Papers, and pleasantly burlesqued in the 
Saturday Review} I do wish, however, to examine individually 
his four queries as to the accuracy of details, because they seem to 
me to affect the reliability of my entire article. 

^®Of. also Ernst Sthmnel, Der Binfluss der Bchopenhauerschen Philo- 
Sophie auf Wilhelm Eaabe, Bornia-Eeipzig (Noske), 19il9. 

A. Eli'uger, Ber jimge Raabe, Leipzig (Xenien), 1911, p. 36. 

Literarisohes Boho, iv (19O1-02.), p. 41. 

Emil D'oernenburg and Wilkelm Eebse, Raabe und Dichens, Madgeburg 
(Orexxtz), 1921, p. 5. 

^Bhelley Society Woiebooh, p. 7. Tlie passage is quoted on p. 33. 
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In dissenting from my statement that the most ambitious and 
spectacular activity of the Shelley Society was the performance 
of The Cenci '' Professor Peck states that from 2300 to 2400 persons 
witnessed this performance but more than 3000 heard the public 
rendition of Hellas and adds that an orchestra and choir of 120 
performers participated in the Hellas performance. My original 
assertion was based rather upon the general importance attached 
to the performance by the Shelley Society both in the preparation 
and the subsequent discussion, by the amount of attention given 
the performance by the press, which was certainly greater than that 
accorded Hellas, and by the distinguished nature of the audience. 
The Cenci performance likewise was ambitious in that it was an 
effort to settle a disputed point, namely, the acting qualities of the 
play, whereas the Hellas performance was apparently of interest 
principally from a musical point of view, wihich had no such close 
relation to Shelley^s reputation as poet or dramatist. These con- 
siderations are untouched by the figures cited by Professor Peck 
and leave me still of the opinion that my original statement does 
not need modification. The criterion of figures as applied to such 
a statement seems to me inconclusive, even if the figures available 
were reliable. This, however, is not the case, and Professor Peekes 
own figures are .slightly misleading. The Shelley Society ^ in 1888 
gives the number as 2300 and on page 51 of the same volume as 
over 2400. Dr. E. S. Bates {Shelley^s Th& Cenci, page 27) gives 
it as 2500. G. E. Woodberry ® gives it as 2400. The anonymous 
author of Shelley's Beatrice Cenci and her First Interpreter in 
1886, immediately after the performance, gives it as 3000. Pro- 
fessor Peck chooses the lowest figures cited for the Cenci and states 
that more than 3000 heard Hellas, without citing his authority, 
but the actual words of the Shelley Society in its first annual 
report^ are ^"^some 3000 people.^^ Thus the numerical difference, 
a trivial criterion from the first, becomes the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

In his next exception Professor Peck says Professor White 
may have other authority than he cites for the statement that Miss 
Genevieve Ward ^had even attempted to organize a private pro- 

“ Shelley Society Papers, appendix p. 9. 

® Belles Lettres edition of The Cmci^ introd. xxxiv, 

* Shelley Society Papers, p. 1, 10. 
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duetion’ prior to the revivaThy the Shelley Society of The Genci. 
The Shelley Society NotelooTc, which he names as his authority, 
says only ‘a private performance to carry out the notion was 
seriously discussed a very few years ago.’ ” The passage I cited 
does not say this only. Professor Peck has quoted only half a 
sentence. The full sentence, in its context is from the Daily Tele- 
graph of May 8, 1886® and runs as follows: “Every actor or 
manager of note has, at one time or other, dreamed of the possi- 
bility of The Cenci. iMacready hesitated and rejected the idea, 
and so did Samuel Phelps. Miss Genevieve Ward had long a 
desire to appear as Beatrice Cenci and a private performance to 
carry out the notion was seriously discussed a very few years ago.’’ 
In a context discussing projects for staging The Cenci, it is plain 
to me that this sentence means that an effort to bring about a 
performance of The Cenci was made either by Genevieve Ward 
or her friends — for the purposes of my paper, it makes no dif- 
ference which. Gn this point also, I therefore see no reason for 
changing my original statement. 

Professor Peck also thinks I go too far in saying that “ the Shel- 
ley Society was founded with the avowed primary purpose of pro- 
ducing The Genci.” After quoting the secretary of the society 
to the effect that the production was “one of the primary objects,” 
Professor Peck says : “ The production of The Cenci might have 
been one of the primary objects of the Society’s founders. It was 
certainly not the sole purpose of the organization.” Here we ap- 
pear to have a misunderstanding as to the meaning of words. 
Pnwflfy and sole are not synonymous. My article did not trj' 
to show that the production was the sole object of the Shelley 
Society. I quite agree with Professor Peck when he quotes the 
original prospectus to show that there were other purposes. Indeed, 
in the very article in question I refer to the Society ® as “ an or- 
ganized body for proonotmg the understanding and appreciation 
of the poet.” Eollowing this statement I instanced a number of 
the Society’s productions in an effort to show the Society’s general 
usefulness to the poet’s reputation. It is perfectly plain that this 
is inconsistent with any idea on my part that the Cenci production 
was the sole purpose of the Society. Professor Peck’s citation of 

* Quoted in the Bhelley Society lUotebooh^ S3* 

«P. il4. 
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several additional publications of the Society must therefore be 
considered in the light of added details rather than as a criticism 
of the accuracy of my statement. Touching the word primary, it 
is a question for casuists and grammarians as to how many primary 
purposes any organization may be allowed. The secretary of the 
Society admits that the production of the Cenci w^as one primary 
purpose; Professor Peck and I both agree with the Secretary that 
there were other purposes. Waiving the strict meaning of the 
word primary, I think Professor Peck will probably agree with me 
that the Cenci performance is the one item most largely featured 
in the Noielooh and in the press, that it was the principal basis 
of whatever interest the general public took in the Society, and 
that, as the Secretary himself stated in explaining the decline in 
membership, a large part of the members had joined simply on 
account of the Cenc% performance and dropped out thereafter.’’ 
In this point also I cannot agree that the statement to which 
Professor Peck takes exception is misleading. * 

In claiming that I overstate in saying that Lady Shelley^s Shel- 
ley Memorials, Formants edition of Shelley, and Dowden^s bio- 
graphy of Shelley have strong aiSliations with the Shelley Society, 
Professor Peck has offered a correction that must be accepted.' In 
the cases of Lady Shelley and Mr. Forman I myself made the 
statement that their books appeared before the formation of the 
Society. The authors did become rather prominent members of 
the Society, as Professor Peck admits, and were associated with 
the group of Shelley^s admirers responsible for the numerous books 
and articles on Shelley with which my article was concerned, but 
Professor PecFs correction is valid in that my statement should 
apply to the authors and not to the books theniselves. On the 
matter of Dowden^s biography, I have been unable, like Professor 
Peck, to show that Dowden was a member of the Society. That 
he was associated with some of its members is true, as is shown 
by the statement on page 10 of the Society’s first annual report, 
that a ^^arge amount of important material” was placed at his 
disposal by the members of the Sheley family and by " some mem- 
bers of this Society.” His book was reviewed in the 'Athenaeum 
of Dec. 11, 1886, ^^by a prominent member of the Society,” the 

'^Shelley Society: Special Report am>d Appeal, 1888-9. 
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reTiew being reprinied in the Notehooh^^ and a list ol twenty-eight 
reviews and notices of the book is printed on page 155. He was 
also the author of one of the Seiet/^ publications, the Review of 
Hogg's Memoirs of Prince Alexy Haimatoff, In this connection 
I may add to the books listed in both niy own and Professor Peck's 
articles the Life of Shelley by William Sharp in the Great Writers 
series, noted in the second Annual Eeport ^ as by a member of the 
Society. 

I have no data as to the precise time at which the Shelley Society 
absolutely ceased to exist, and my phrase shortly after the pro- 
duction of the play" may therefore be not sufficiently definite. 
It appears, however, that the last paper delivered in the Society 
and subsequently published was delivered in 1888 (though the vol- 
ume appeared in 1891) and that the Notebook was apparently not 
published after 1888, which seems to argue that whatever existence 
the Society had after that time was insignificant in comparison 
to its early years. By 1889 nearly ail of the twenty publications 
referred to by Professor Peck had appeared, and a shrinkage of 
membership after the Oenci performance is admitted. On this last 
point, however, the publications of the Society available in Ameri- 
can libraries may be misleading. I have attempted to communicate 
with the former secretary of the Society on the subject, but with- 
out success. My original paper, however, was read by Mrs. Porman 
and was printed with her permission. As she offered several cor- 
rections on points of detail, I think it unlikely that any seriously 
misleading statement regarding the Society of which she was such 
an active member would have escaped her notice. 

Trmiiy College. HbWMAIiT I, WHITE. 


THE EIEST DEAPT OP SWIHBTJElSrB^S HEBTEA 

Among the files of letters from Mr. Thomas J. Wise of London 
to the late John H. Wrenn of Chicago, preserved in the Wrenn 
Library of the University of Texas, there is one dated Pebruary 
28, 1910, which contains the exultant news of the purchase of 

^ a manuscript of more than usual importance. It is a First Draft 
of a portion of Swinburne's greatest poem, Hertha." This manu- 


Fp, ia9'-17'8. 


P. 27. 
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script . ... is simply a maze of alterations and corrections. 

Hertha/^ printed in Songs Before Sunrise is Swmburne^s 
profession of f aith^ and has been acclaimed as one of the greatest 
poems of the ISTineteenth Century . I have the final manu- 

script that went to the printer^ so this draft shall be yours/ 

In an earlier letter^ in speaking of the agreement which he had 
made with Mr. Watts-Dunton that he be given the refusal of all 
Swinburne manuscripts, Mr. Wise states that it is his habit to make 
note of every particle of manuscript for the purpose — firstly — 
of my Swinburne bibliography and^ — secondly — ^for the purpose of 
future use upon the text of the poems.’^ Yet in his Bibliography 
of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Algernon Charles Swin^ 
hurne^ 1919,^ he makes no mention of this early draft, noting only 
his own manuscript. 

^^The manuscript of Ilertha (which is in my own possession) 
extends to six pages written upon five pages of white foolscap paper, 
one of the sheets having both of its sides occupied by the manu- 
script.^^ 

The Wrenn manuscript of this most original and powerful of 
all Swinburne^® lyrical writings,^^ consists of but eleven stanzas, 
all of which are included without change in the expanded poem 
as published in 1871 : 

Hast thou known how I fashioned thee, 

Child, underground? 

Fire that impassioned thee. 

Iron that bound, 

Dim changes of water, what thing of all 

these hast thou known of or found? 

Canst thou say in thine heart, 

Hast thou seen with thine eyes, 

With what cunning of art 

Thou wast made in what wise, 

By what force of what stuff thou wast shapen, 
and shewn on my breast to the skies? 

Who hath given, who hath sold it thee, 

Knowledge of me? 

Hath the wilderness told it thee? 

Hast thou learnt of the sea? 

Hast thou communed in spirit with night’ 

have the stars taken counsel with thee? 


^ VoL I, p. 212. 
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Have I set sucli a star 
To show light on thy brow, 

That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 

Have ye spoken as brethren together, the sun 
and the mountains and thou? 

What IS here, dost thou know it? 

What was, hast thou known? 

Prophet nor poet 
Hor tripod nor throne 

Nor spiiit nor flesh can make answer, but only 
thy mother alone. 

Mother, not maker, 

Born, and not made; 

Tho’ her children foisake her. 

Allured or afraid, 

Praying prayers to the Grod of their fashion, she 
stirs not for all they have prayed. 

First life on my sources 
First drifted and swam; 

Out of me are the forces 
That save him or damn 

Out of me man and woman, and wild-beast 
and bird; before God was, I am. 

Beside or above me 
Nought is there to go; 

Love or unlove me, 

XJnknow me or know, 

I am that which unloves me and loves ; I am 
smitten, and I am the blow. 

The mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss. 

The mouth that is kissed 
And the touch of the kiss 

The search,, and the sought, and the seeker, the 
soul and the body that is. 

I am that thing which blesses 
My spirit elate; 

That which caresses 
With' hands uncxeate 

My limibs unibegotten^ that measure the length 
of the measure of fate. 
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But what thing do-st thou now, 

Looking Godward, to cry 
I am I, thou art thou, 

I am low, thou art high? 

I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him, find 
thou but thyself, thou ait I. 

The manuscript; in Swinburne^s own writing, covers both sides 
of one sheet of white foolscap paper without watermark, and has no 
title, date, or signature. The handwriting itself is less cramped 
and more legible than that of any of the other early poems that I 
have examined, but the lines and stanzas are badly crowded together, 
and much scratching and interlining make it the hardest to de- 
cipher of all the Swinburne manuscripts in the Wrenn collection. 

The first stanza is perfectly clean, evidently polished in the poet^s 
mind before being written down, the second and third were com- 
posed in part on paper, as is shown by many changes and false 
beginnings of lines. Stanza 4 i-s so crowded in between 3 and 5 
that it seems to have been composed after these two. It was started 

Hast thou opened my womb 
With thy— • 

This was crossed out, and to the right was written 

Have I set such a star 

To show light on thy brow? 

Here comes a halt with two rejected lines 

(1) Hast thou found me from far 

(2) That the things that now are 

before 

What thou sawest from afar 

was written. Crowded still farther to the right is the rejected 
couplet ® 

In . . . ages afar 

Wast thou blinder than now? 

which was evidently balanced against the accepted couplet 

‘ That thou seest from afar 

What I show to thee now? 

.Stanzas 5 and 6 came without a halt or even the change of a word. 

® In this quotation I have indicated by runners the presence of words 
I lam not able to decipher. Elsewhere in quotations I have silently sub- 
stituted md for the ampensand. 
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With the turning of the page a nervous frenzy seems to have 
seized the poet. The writing is upside down with that of the 
other page, the lines are slanting, the stanzas are irregularly placed 
on the page and badly crowded together; the writing becomes 
more and more hurried and nervous ; and the scratching and inter- 
lining more and "more frequent until the page ends with the last 
two stanzas in a tangle and jumble impossible to indicate except 
by photograph. Yet by close study it is possible to follow the 
lines and words as written and rejected, and to feel the nervous 
tension of the writer. And by picking out the unscratehed word.s 
and phrases, sometimes separated by several lines of scratches, we 
have the perfect stanzas, fully polished, final. 

Panitie E. Eatchford. 

’Wrenn Library, University of Tewas. 


BALZAC’S EATE OP PEODUCTION 

A rather inflated estimate of the rapidity with which Balzac 
composed seems to have been quite generally enjoyed both by 
Balzaciens and by casual students. The question of arriving at an 
exact estimate of his rate of production is obviously a mathematical 
one; and a five year period should serve as a fair basis for esti- 
mating the average monthly volume. However^ another question 
immediately presents itself — Which five years? I have settled 
upon the period 1831-1835 mainly because it encloses the transi- 
tion period in his works. 

By separating -the production of this period into two classes^ 
minor works or the articles written for various periodicals, and 
major works; and by presenting in two parallel columns the figures 
of their respective volumes, it is made possible to note the relation 
of the decrease in one to the increase in the other. This is merely 
a graphical manner of showing Balzac^s interest in one type of 
work giving way to his interest in the type which developed into 
the ComMie humaine. A separate consideration of fche minor 
works provides also a basis for judging their comparative impor- 
tance by noting the percentage of the minor material which was 
later incorporated into major works. 
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It was ill 1830 that Balzac began his hack work for the naaga- 
zines^ although he had complained as early as Hoyember of 1829 
because he had only six hours of the night to give to the writing 
of the Scenes de la me privee. His last article in the Silhouette 
appeared Jan. 2nd^ 1831^ in the last issue of that periodical. He 
continued writing for the Garicature until Jan. 3rd, 1833, missing 
hardly an issue. In this publication, aside from his series of 
Etudes critiques (Wov. 3, 1831 to Jan. 3, 1833), his articles num- 
ber sixty-five, the last appearing Apr. 26th, 1832; the worst, Terme 
d'avril, having appeared a week previous. Hone of them were ever 
used again ; and no part of them, unless it be the character of the 
epicier^ for whom Balzac seemed to have a particular penchant. 
Most of these articles were plain comment or satire, and none 
worth while as literature. In January of 1831 appeared his first 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the third and last appearing 
Peb. 15th, 1832. All three were later incorporated into major 
works. The first article for the Revue de Paris appeared in Febru- 
ary, 1831 ; the eleventh and last, Hov. 1st, 1834. Only one of the 
stories was ever used again. In the Renovateur were published, 
in 1832, three articles of a political character, comparable to his 
political platform {EnquUe sur la politique des deux ministeres) 
of 1831. Hone of this material entered into his later works. He 
published also, in the Artiste, one story in 1831 and one in 1832, 
one in Europe Litteraire in 1833, and one in the Napoleon. Of 
this last mentioned material, forty pages was the amount used 
again. The total amount of material published in periodicals 
during these five years was 844 pages. Of this material, 141 pages 
were later incorporated into major works; or, the percentage of 
minor material used again was 5.985. By 1833, when the editor 
Amed4e Pichot had almost to implore Balzac to write for the 
Revue, he complied only on condition that he be allowed to write 
what he pleased, or philosophie. The Lettre aux ecrivains frangais, 
published in the Revue de Paris of Hov. 1st, 1834, may be con- 
sidered as his last contribution to periodicals. 

Concerning the major works of this period, their diversity of 
character allows one easily to classify them under various heads, 
which I shall do in order to show their connection with the period 
preceding 1830, or their lack of connection with it, as the ease 
may be. First, however, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
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Balzac^s tendency toward the writing of physiologies and theories, 
so noticeable before 1830, has remarkably diminished. The 
Fhysiologie des positions, -de Vadjoint, and -du cigare are such 
only in title, and total only seven pages. The Theorie de la 
demarche, although forty-four pages in length, is merely an elon- 
gated statement that the author has conceived such a theorie, and 
its exact relation to character is never elucidated. And all four of 
these products of the dying tendency remarked above were written 
as minor material primarily. The Voyage de Paris d Jam, although 
extremely entertaining and amusing reading, seems a casual pro- 
duct and difBcult to classify with any other material of this period. 
The Contes drolatiques (first and second ten) present two hundred 
and forty-four pages of the author^s Eabelaisian fagade, by no 
means unknown to his readers before 1830. Anne Eadcliffie, whose 
student he was as early as 1822, has not been forgotten. There are 
forty-three pages of Melmoth reconcilie and two hundred and 
forty-four of the Eistoire des Treize, whose preface begins with 
her in mind. The remaining material of this period is comprised 
in the eleven works of it best known to readers of Balzac, or those 
most properly a part of the Oomedie humaine. The germ of the 
GomSdie appeared first in 1824 in the last of the oeuvres de jeunesse, 
Argov) le pirate, in which three characters were carried over from 
a previous work, the Vicaire des Ardennes of 1822. The first sug- 
gestion of the Scenes was La jeune fille, w'Hich was begun in 1828, 
appeared in 1830, and became a part of La Femme de trente ans 
in 1844. The earliest completed Scene, La Paix du menage, was 
written in July of 1830; and may be considered as the work in 
which Balzac definitely settled on his type of novel. But it was 
only in 1833 that he announced the OomMie humaine. Conse- 
quently, a comparison of the figures given in the appended table 
not only allows one to trace the transition of Balzac^s interest 
from his minor to his major endeavor, but also supplies information 
which considerably antedates and serves to predict his own an- 
nouncement of 1833. 

While considering the rate of production in the case of the 
actually published material, one should give, in an incidental man- 
ner at least, some attention to the fact that Balzac wrote much 
more than he actually published. For example, during 1832 and 
1833 he often mentioned La Bataille (d'^Austerlitz). This never 
appeared; yet he must have done some, if not a great deal, of work 
on it. Likewise with many others such as the following : 
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1832 May, An article (tiitle iinmentioned) . 

June 10^ Cauaeries du soir, 

Ang. 22, Le M audit (Perliaps L^JEJnfcmt mauditf) 

Sept. 1, Les Amours d’me laide. 

Le Marquis de Carabas. 

1833 Mar., An article sur le salon. 

May 26, Le Primlege {romam. Mstorique) , 

1835 Oct., Richard Coeur-d^^ponge, 

To consider the speed of composition in the case of a single 
v/ork about which we possess all the necessary information, we may 
examine that of the Medecin de campagne. On Sept. 15th, 1832, 
Balzac stated that it had not yet been started.^ On Sept. 23rd he 
wrote that he had fibaished it in three days and three nights.^ — 
two hundred pages in-18 (which is the page referred to in the 
appended table). His later letters, however, make it clear that 
the work was hardly finished ” by September 23rd. In the 
iollowing March he wrote, ^^It costs me ten times the work of 
Lambert.”’^,^ and on May 26th stated for the second time that it 
had been finished.^ The statement of May 26th was more exactly 
the truth than was that of Sept. 23rd. We have, then, the extreme 
limits of .'Sept. 15th, 1832 and May 26th, 1833, or eight months 
as the actual length of the period during which he composed and 
prepared this work. And Balzac himself verified the fact that it 
took eight months 'for completion.® The final rate of production 
is thus left at twenty-five pages per month for that particular 
work, but, of course, not his whole time had been devoted to it 
alone. La Grenadiere^ he wrote, was done in a single night,® 
twenty-four pages. He told his sister that it was physically im- 
possible to write more' than twenty pages (in-18) per day^ and 
. quelque jour vous verrez qu%l a fallu Men des heures pour 
avoir pensi et ecrit tant de chosesf" ® However, after having cal- 
culated his average rate of production and finding it to have been 
less than two pages per day, we can understand that all this 
conflicting mass of statements is merely an indication of the agony 
of composition, which Balzac underwent before bringing a work to 

^ (Euvres Computes de R. ,de' RaUUoy Miiion dSfinitwe^ Calmann L6vy, 
Paris, 1876, xxrv”, 143. 

®IMd, p. 14'6. p. 163. 

p. 170. pp.-119> 446. 

*IUd,, p. 17'2. ^lUdl, p: 129. 

p. 178. 
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its final form. 11 n'y a pas de phrase, d'idee, qiii nfait eU me, 
revue, lue, relue, corngee; c'est effrayant/\^ he said of the Medecin 
de cam pagne in the sixth month after the date when he had stated 
that it had been finished in three days and three nights.^^ 

Eor the following tabulation I have counted all the published 
work for the five year period, using a uniform page unit. 

I. Minor toorTcs 1831-1835 inclusive. 

Total number, articles and stories 94. Number pages . . .844. 

Total number used again 5. Number pages. . . .141. 

II. Mino't and major producHon compared. 

1831 183>3 1833 18i34 1835 

Min. MaJ. Min. Maj. Min. Maj. Min. Maj. Min. Maj. 


Jan. 101.5 . . 50 10 13 20 

Feb. 34 5 16 102 

Mar. 18.5 .. 13 .. .. 5 .. 71 

Apr. 14.5 33 9.5 163 . . 244 

May 62 37 26 40 43 

June 16 13 . . 43 

July 35 .. .. 65 .. 61 

Aug. 13 242 24 . . 44 

Sept. 4 . . 40 . . . . 526 

Oct. 8.5 . . 14 179 . . 

Nov. 63 . . 84 . . 4 . 39 29 . . . . 388 

Bee. 17 244 8 222 


Tot. 387.5 341 362.5 27i8 57 875 29 537 8 673 

G-rand total, Minor.. 844; Major, 2704; Minor and Major . .3548. To 
tMs could be added about 116 pages of La Femme de trente ans, published 
in 1842. 

III. Average number pages per month. 



Minor. 

Major. 

Combined. 

1831 

31.4 

28.5 

59.9 

1832 

30.2 

23.166 

53 366 

1833 

4.75 

72.91 

77.66 

1834 

2.5 

44.75 

47.25 

1835 

.666 

18.5 

19.166 


IV. Average produotionf minor and major comhmed, 1831-1835, 

Per month. .59.133 pages. 

Par day 1.943 pages. 

Newton S. Bbmbnt. 


The VniversUy of Michigan, 



AF UNPUBLISHED VEESION OP THE EISTOBIA DE 
ABINEARRAEZ Y J ARIF A 

Menendez y Pelayo in his Origenes de la Novela ^ lists the differ- 
ent versions of the Moorish tale, Historia de AUndarrdez y Jarifa, 
but fails to mention a manuscript version of the story cited by 
Gallardo in his Enso/yo de una Biblioteca espanola de hbros raws 
y curiosos? This manuscript, a copy of which follows, is in the 
Biblioteca Facional (Ms. 1752) at Madrid. The handwriting is 
of the eighteenth century. The present version unfortunately 
does not help in solving the problem of authorship and date of 
composition of the original story. It contains the main elements 
of the story in their proper sequence, but is too brief for detailed 
‘comparison with other versions. The fact that Eonda, and not 
Antequera, is the frontier town is an anachronism, for Eodrigo de 
Narvaez, the Spanish cavalier, was doubtless not living in 1485, 
when the Christians captured the city permanently. Might the 
present version not be an amcdota ejemplar of the sort used by 
the preachers of the period? 

Hist<* Del moro y Naruaez alcayde de Eonda 

En el tiempo qu© Eonda siendo ya de Xpianos y frontera contra 
el Eeyno de granada abia en ella un caballero de aquella giudad 
que se llamaua Naruaez. este como era la costumbre hazia entradas 
en tierra de moros algunas veces, otras embiaba gente suya que 
las hiziese. el mismo estilo tenian los moros en todas aquellas 
f router as. acaes^io una vez que Narvaez embio ciertos cauallos a 
correr los quales partiendo de la tierra de granada y yendo por su 
camino no allaron otra presa sino fue un moro el qual venia de la 
manera que aqui se dira y por ser de noche no pudo escaparse 
porque sin pensar dio en los caballos de Naruaez y ellos tambien 
en el y viendo que no abia otra cosa en que ganar y abisados del 
moro que toda la campana estaba limpia otro dia de mahana se 
volvieron a Eonda y presentaron el moro a Narvaez, el moro era 
mancebo de hasta veynte y dos o veynte y tres ahos caballero y 
muy gentirhomibre. traya una marlota de seda morada muy bien 
guarne^ida a su modo una toca corta muy ftna sobre un bonete de 
grana en un cauallo' muy excelente y una langa y una adarga 
labrada como suelen ser las de moros principales Narvaez le pre- 

^ Madrid, 1905, i, ccclxxvi-coclxsdx. 

^Madrud, 18*66, ii, ap6iidice, p. 3, 
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gimto quien era y el diso^ que era hijo de tm alcaide de Qierto 

castillo cono^ido entre Xpianos por ser hombre de guerra pre- 
gimtandole donde iba no respondio palabra por que lloraba tanto 
que las lagrimas le cerraban la abla. Naruaez le dixo maravillo 
me de ti siendo cauallero y hi jo de un alcaide tan valiente y 
sabiendo questos son casos de guerra estes tan flaco y llores como 
mujer pareciendo en tu disposition buen soldado y buen cauallero. 
a esto respondio el moro no lloro por verme en prision que ya yo 
se que es ser captivo ni estas lagrimas son por la perdida de mi 
libertad sino por otra muy mayor y que me duele mas que verme 
en la fortuna que me veo. oydas estas palabras Narvaez le rogo 
ndiicho que le dixese la causa de su llanto el moro le dixo. Sabete 
que a muehos dias que yo soy servidor y enamorado de una hija 
del alcayde de un tal castillo y hela servido con mucha lealtad y 
muchas vezes e peleado por su seruigio contra vosotros los Xpianos 
y ella agora biendo la obligation que me tenia era contenta de 
casarse conmigo y abiame embiado a llamar para que la sacase y 
venirse en mi compania a mi casa dexando la de su padre por amor 
de mi y yendo yo con este contentamiento esperando alcangar cosa 
tan deseada quiso mi mala fortuna que me tomasen captiuo tus 
cauallos y perdisse mi libertad y todo el foien y buena uentura que 
pensaba tener. Si esto -te parece que no mereee lagrimas yo no se 
con que mostrar la miseria en que estoy. fue tanta la piedad que 
Narvaez tubo que le dixo tu eres cauallero y si como cauallero me 
promotes de voluer a mi prision yo te dare ligengia sobre tu fee el 
moro lo agepto y dandple palabra se partio y aquella noche llego 
al castillo donde estaba su dama donde tubo muy buena fama de 
hazelle saber questaba alii y ella se dio tan buena maha que le dio 
ora y lugar donde la pudo allar a solas, mas todo el ragionamiento 
del moro fueron lagrimas sin podella ablar palabra y marabillada 
la mora desto le dixo como es esto agora que tienes lo que deseas 
pues me tienes en tu poder para lleuarme muestras tanta tristeza. 
El moro le respondio sabete que viniedo a verte yo fui captiuo de 
los cauallos de Eonda y me Ueuaron a Narvaez el qual como 
cauallero sabiendo mi mala fortuna me hubo lastima y sobre mi 
fe me dio ligengia que te viniese a ver y assi yo vengo a verte no 
cbmo libre sino como esolavo y pues yo no tengo libertad no plega 
a dios que queriendote yo tanto te lleue adonde pierdas la tuya yo 
me volvere^ porque e dado mi fe procurare rescatarme y volvere 
por^ ti. La mora le respondio antes de agora me as mostrado lo 
que me quieres y agora me lo muestras mejor pues tienes tanto 
respeto a mi libertad; mas pues eres ta buen cauallero que miras 
la que a mi me debes y lo que debes a tu fe no plega a dios quo 
yo este en compania de nadie sino fuese la tuya y aunque no quieras 
me e de ir contigo y si fueres esclauo sere esclaua y si dios te diere 
libertad a mi me la dara tanbien aqui tengo este cofre con dinero 
y joyas tomame a las ancas de tu caballo que yo soy muy contenta 
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de ser companera de tu fortana dicho esto se salio con el j el la 
tomo a las ancas del cauallo j otro dia llegaron a Eonda donde se 
presentaron deiante de Naruaez el qnal los re^ibio nniy bien y ies 
hizo mucha fiesta dandoles algunas cosas y alabando el actnor de la 
mora y la palabra y verdad del moro otro dia les dio ligengia que 
se fuesen libres a sn tierra y los mando acopanar hasta ponello en 
salno. 

GtIokge iRYmG Dale. 

Washington University. 


SAVIOLO AND HIS EEACTISE 

Ilnaeknowledged sources for Elizabethan books are too common 
discoveries to create surprise^ but interest continues and amusement 
perhaps grows as the list lengthens. I have another item to add 
to Miss ScotPs list of translations from the Italian, which I have 
not seen noted before. Vincentio Saviolo’s lively and urbane dis- 
cussion of the laws of duelling in his Practise, published in 1595, 
first appeared in Italian in 1558, the work of the scholar and gentle- 
man Muzio. 

There is no mistaking the relationship. Saviolo borrows the 
whole of Honor and Honorable Quarrels, the second part of his 
Practise, from Muzio’s II Duello, translating in large part literally, 
sometimes omitting, but adding nothing except a chapter deploring 
the fashion of secret combat, and at the end accounts of four famous 
quarrels and an unrelated discussion of the nobility of women. 
Nowhere does he give any hint that the work is not his own. 

Fixing Saviolo^is indebtedness settles another little problem in 
authorship, of which few scholars seem to have been aware. 

On December 13, 1589, Eichard Jones obtained license to pub- 
lish a book by Vincentio Saviolo, called The Booh of Honour. No 
copy is extant, says Sir Sidney Lee, and as the event shows none 
was ever printed. In 1590 Eichard Jones published The Booh of 
Honor and Arms, anonymously except that in the dedication to 
Sir Christopher Hatton he says : 

But for that your Lordship hath been as well an actor in arms, 
as a knower of what is due to honor, I omit to say more, either 
of the one or the other, beseeching your good Lordship to pardon 
my boldness, and take in acceptable wise the entent of the author, 
who both by election and obligation acknowledgeth himself yours. 
Your Lordship^s ever to command. Eichard Jones/^ 

3 
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A note inserted between chapters 11 and 12 of the fourth book 
also leads to the assumption that Jones himself is the author. 

meaning was here to have inserted all the speeches, em- 
blems/devises, posies, and other compliments, used in all challenges 
and other public exercises of arms since her Majesty's reign; but 
for want of observation, or rather lack of some sufficient man to 
have set them presently down, those things cannot be recovered. 
Henceforth that defect is like to be supplied by the dextrous hand 
of Master W. Seager, (now called Somerset), one of her Majesty's 
Heralds, a gentleman both learned and languaged, and therewith 
also by his own hand able to express in demonstration, with great 
art and excellency Whose mind is wholly bent to her Majesty's 
service, and the honor of her court." 

The part of this book which deals with honor is an abridge- 
ment of Saviolo's Honor and Honorable Quarrels. 

Eelations were further complicated by the publication in 1602 
of William Segar's Honor Military and Civil, some chapters of 
which follow Honor and Arms verbatim, although he says in his 
dedication to Queen Elizabeth, 

I have according to my poore talent endeavored, in discharge 
of my duty, for the place of service which I hold under your Maj- 
esty, by your most gracious favor, to frame these discourses con- 
cerning arms, honor and the princely magnificence of your Maj- 
esty's court, a subject proper to armorists, and men of my profes- 
sion, not handled heretofore in our English by them, or any other 
to my knowledge." 

Little attention has been paid to these resemblances between 
Segar's Honor Military omd Civil, Honor and Arms, which appeared 
in 1590, supposedly the work of Eichard Jones the printer, and 
Saviolo's Practise, which appeared five years later. Sir Egerton 
Brydges credits J ones with Honor and Arms in Censura Literaria. 
John Anstis in his Register of the Carter, (1724) ascribes it to 
Segar without comment. His authority and Segar's own claim for 
originality in Honor Military and Civil, as well as the appropriate- 
ness of the subject to Segar convinces Thomas Moule {Bibliotheca 
Heraldica) that Segar wrote it, and he remarks on the use Shake- 
speare must have made of it in As You Like It. He merely calls 
attention under notice of Saviolo's book to the resemblance between 
Honor and Arms and Saviolo's Practise. In the Dictionary of 
National Biography Thompson Cooper lists Honor and Arms among 
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Segar’s works and records the likeness between it and Honor Mili- 
tary and Civil, Sir Sidney Lee in the article on Saviolo makes 
no mention" of the resemblance to the earlier work^ and thinks 
Shakespeare must have been familiar with Saviolo from certain 
passages in As You Like It I have not been able to explore the 
periodicals for further comment. 

The facts indicate that for some reason Jones did not publish 
Saviolo^s first book^ licensed in 1589, but a year later put out a 
condensed version of it as his own work with addition of material 
on the orders of knighthood picked up from historians and anti- 
quarians; very likely Segar himself helped, since they seem to have 
been well acquainted, or perhaps Jones paid him the same com- 
pliment that he gave Savio:lo. At any rate later Segar borrows 
from Joneses book verbatim the matter on duels, and takes over 
bodily the part on knighthood with a few additions and changes 
of order. It is difficult to understand why he should not have 
acknowledged this fact. He may have furnished the notes on the 
knightly orders and borrowed them back again with interest; and 
so far as originality was concerned, he may have felt his claim 
honest enough, since only thirty-seven of his hundred forty-nine 
chapters had appeared in print before. 

The one point that is clear is that Vincentio Saviolo, Richard 
Jones, and William Segar all were indebted wittingly or unwit- 
tingly to Muzio. Shakespeare probably did not get Touchstone^s 
catalogue of lies from the Italian, but whether he took it from 
Saviolo or Jones, Sir Sidney Lee cannot be sure. 

Ruth: Kelso. 

University of Illinois. 


REVIEWS 

A History of French Literature, from the earliest Times to the 
Great War. By William A. Hitze and E, Peestoe* DAEOAi^r. 
Hew York: Henry Holt & Oo., 192^. xi + '781 pp. 8vo. 

If it had been decided that another full, unbiassed history of 
French Literature was to be prepared in this country and a po-11 
had been taken to decide what two American scholars were to under- 
take this long and arduous task, it is not improbable that the (Choice 
would have faUen upon Professors Hitze and Dargan, It was 
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known that both of them had special qualifications for this task. 
Their records as scholars had given particular proof of their com- 
petence. It was plain that they would canvass all available records 
and their wide acquaintance made it probable that they would call 
into consultation specialists in particular periods. American Eo- 
mance scholars^ therefore, may congratulate themselves that Pro- 
fessors Nitze and Dargan have acted on their own accord as if 
anticipating such a call, that they have done all that was expected, 
and have now finished their labor of Hercules. It was in no sense, 
however, a cleaning of the Augean stables. They are not ^'new 
brooms ” and they have swept away no traditions. Those of us 
who have seen Lanson^s work corrected and elaborated from edition 
to edition knew that so compendious a work, which they will expect 
to make standard,^^ would involve not only years of preparation 
and writing, but many revisions.^ Even as I correct the proof of 
this summary, the first of these revisions has issued from the press 
and, in this, much progress has been made in the elimination of slips 
and errors. Fortunately it is not necessary to introduce or to praise 
the authors, and since my own space has been limited and I should 
like to break many a lance, I shall omit compliments and generali- 
zations and proceed to a running synopsis and a consideration of 
details. 

The authors are in complete command of the results of modern 
scholarship. The views they advance are sane, carefully weighed, 
and aim to give the results of the work of all scholars rather than 
to stress any favorite theory. Where there are different and even 
contradictory theories, these are often stated, though we note that 
in many cases the names of the scholars who have propounded par- 
ticular theories are omitted. This general procedure is illustrated 
for instance in the attitude taken toward the Chanson de Roland, 
The full discussion of the epic is followed by a chapter on the 
lyric and the romance, where Professor Nitze seems to have taken 
as his principal guides Jeanroy, Birch-Hirschfeld, and Voretzsch." 

^ K-ecognizing the importance to American Romance scholarship of such 
a history, my colleagues of the Romiaino© Journal Club at Princeton made 
it the subject of an evening^s discussion, I am indebted to them for many 
suggestions. ^ 

® Professor Kitze’s use of sens as method of narrative treatment is too 
summary and not in accord witli his own admirable study in Romania, 
xuv, 14-22. 
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In dealing with the Matter of Britain, to the studj of which the 
author has already contributed so much, he naturally stresses his 
own views, though many who cling to Foerster will feel that it is 
unfortunate not to mention his dissenting opinions. This is par- 
ticularly true m the discussion of Chrestien^s Ivain, where Pro- 
fessor Mtze (p. 42) holds that the heroine is a fairy mistress,^ 
In the chapter on Allegory and Early Drama, a discussion on the 
origin of allegory would have been helpful, and many will feel that 
it is unfortunate to translate, as E". has here done, the Dmigier of 
the Eomm de la Rose by Danger Voretzsch is not mentioned 
in this connection, though he is closely followed, especially in 
his treatment of the Ecbas%s Captivi and the origin of the beast 
epic.® 

In Chapter IV we have a discussion of History, Didactic 
Literature and Storiology.^^ I confess that the noun storiology 
caused me to stumble on the threshold, but in general it may be 
safely said that the treatment is adequate. To devote one para- 
graph to historical writing in verse and five pages to the prose of 
this period is somewhat out of proportion, but the treatment of 
the fabliaux which follows is excellent, concise and objective, and 
Professor Mtze wisely refrains from discussing the difficult ques- 
tion of origins. There is an odd error on page 73, where the Vie de 
Saint Thomas Becket is attributed to Gamier de Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence. The article published by Walberg in 1915 "" and his 
edition of the Saint Thomas have, we think, proved without a 
doubt that we should now write Guernes instead of Gamier. On 
p. 84 we feel that the discussion of the fabliaux which is brought 
to a head in an analysis of Richeui would have been, from the 
literary standpoint, less likely to have been misunderstood, had 
Professor Mtze omitted the reference to Manon Lescaut, 

With The Bourgeois Influence ” we enter into the Middle 
Period and find an excellent introductory statement giving the 
general setting, the social, political, and linguistic milieux. Many 
students will welcome the space here allotted to this era, ne- 
glected in previous manuals. Villon certainly deserves the pages 
accorded him and the discussion is excellent, but Antoine de la 
Salle and Jean Gerson would not have suffered had their space 

8 Of. his Mnfuhrmhg, Zweite Auflage, 1S13, p. 402< and Mtze-Bargan, p. 64. 

Romania, XLiv, 409, n. 2. 
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been cnt in half. The statement that the author of Patelin is 
''still unlmown, though the play has been recently assigned to 
Guillaume Alexis deserves correction, for Professor Cons has 
made this attribution on solid grounds, as the publication of his 
work will no doubt show. He has also proved that the play should 
be dated some five years earlier than 1469. 

With Part II we enter upon the Eenaissance. In Book I, deal- 
ing with "Humanism and the Eeformation,^^ we are given the 
general background of the Age of Prancis I. Marof s life and work 
are well presented, though there are probably -some who will cavil 
at the statement that "his great virtuosity is one of his most 
striking qualities. In spite of his use of old French forms and 
occasional tours de force, personally I should prefer a word that 
would connote, not artificiality, but naturalness and sincerity. Of 
the six pages devoted to Calvin, our only criticism would be that 
they deal too exclusively with biography and theology. A con- 
cluding chapter on "Platonists and Heo-Platonists leads us on 
to Book II, " Literary Theories and the Eeturn of the Bourgeois 
IdeaV^ wherein the author has discussed with more sympathy and 
appreciation than is common, the work of Du Bellay, Eonsard, 
and their school. Though the theories and the work of the Pleiads 
are so weU presented, it would perhaps have been in keeping with 
the character of the treatment here planned to have made it plain 
that the PUiade School is not a result either of Platonism or 
Calvinism, the two influences which are treated in this section, 
but of the Eevival of Learning, which has received no special 
treatment. This is followed by a discussion of the writers of the 
late 16th century, Amyot, Montaigne, and Brantome. H. is en- 
tirely correct when he says that it would be a mistake to look in 
Montaigne’s writings for any consistent philosophy, though there 
is, to be sure, a more or less consistent attitude toward life. 

The discussion of " Pre-^Classicism ” (Book III) and of 
" Classicism ” (Book IV) carries us to the end of Professor Mtze’s 
section. The treatment here, as will be seen from the space 
accorded, is full, though as a result of the many synopses given, 
it tends to be closely packed. To compensate for this, however, 
it is well ordered, so that Classicism finally comes before us as 
the logical result of the social and intellectual changes that have 
preceded and the treatment of the great dramatists has been un- 
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usually well prepared for in a separate chapter devoted to the 
drama previous to Corneille. 

Book IV opens with a discussion of Louis XIY and the Classical 
Spirit, which gives us an excellent idea of the social background 
and is followed by detailed discussions of the great writers of the 
age. In the concluding chapter we have Boileau and Bossuet, be- 
tween whom the connection is perhaps not readily discernible. In 
his desire to escape the personal or idiosyncratic standpoint, even 
in a period where he has himself contributed no little, Professor 
Xitze has followed his sources rather closely. So, for instance, in 
his presentation of the lyric quality of the drama previous to 
Corneille, the general attitude and theory seem to be those of 
Lanson^s Esquisse d'une histoire de la iragedie frangaise,^ Few 
American scholars are better qualified to speak of CorneiUe^s ideals, 
yet Professor IsTitze^s praise of him is tempered by the usual, per- 
haps more than the usual, reservations. The resume of PascaFs 
work (p. 312) is a fine example of N.^s appreciative writing, but I 
'Should like to see deleted the suggestion that PascaFs change of 
heart can be explained on a Freudian basis. Those who remember 
Boileau^s truculent afiirmation that the word for ^^ass^^ is in Greek 
a noble word will be inclined to doubt whether he deserves the 
credit given him (p. 323) for a knowledge of that language. 

In the discussion of classical traits we are told that classicism 
is at once natural, artistic, and rational. This statement may 
lead to endless discussions and I doubt the wisdom of introducing 
the first adjective. Personally it seems to me that by the French 
classical writers a line is drawn between what the modern man 
understands by nature and by art. IsTature to the classicists is 
that which includes the norm. It therefore includes human 
nature as well as, indeed rather than ^‘'wild nature/^ and is 
appreciated for this fact. Season is the faculty by which we 
discern and abstract the norms, particularly of human action. 
IsTature becomes beautiful, ^^la belle nature,^^ when apprehended 
by reason. To create the work of art the -artist, therefore must 
apply raison to nature. To the romanticist nature connotes pri- 
marily wild nature and the word tends to exclude human nature. 

®N*ew York, 1920. UST. also follows the date given by Lanson in his 
Mist, de la Utt, fr. for the death of Mme de S^vign^’s husband, though it 
is given differently by Monmerqu6 and in Lanson’s Ohoisff de Lettres du 
XVlIe sUole. 
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A later school, the Naturalists, will set up a distinction, if not an 
antithesis, between nature and art, and will prefer what they call 
nature. The Erench classicists, perhaps, were better advised m 
preferring art, though we may all admit that the relation between 
the two terms was to them not antithetical. I am also inclined 
to think that the identification of la raison on the same page with 
the '^'pure reason and especially of le bon sens with the ^^prac- 
tical reason may be confusing. The two terms, pure reason and 
practical reason, have since Kant taken on so technical a philo- 
sophic meaning that I believe they will bewilder rather than help. 
, One point in the presentation, the use of numerous synopses 
of works of art, causes me some doubt. A brief synopsis of a 
Racinian tragedy, for instance, it seems to me, is bound to be what 
the Frenchmen characterize as a betrayal of the author. It can 
at best give only the subject matter and not the artistic quality 
of the writer, A synopsis of Pradon’s Hip poly te therefore will 
not differ materially from one of Eaeine’s Phedre, Yet if we are 
to consider them as literature there is a world of difference. One 
can safely assume that the ordinary student will not read in the 
original all of the most important works, and it may be wise to 
give him something that he can put his teeth into.'^’ However 
teachers may differ on the value of these synopses, I feel that N. 
will in subsequent editions wish to revise some of them. 

As we have seen, Professor Nitze^s share of the work ends with 
the Classical Period. The line of demarcation between his and 
Professor Dargan\s chapters is very wisely taken as having been 
the Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns. The general procedure 
followed in the second half of the book is very much the same that 
we have already noted. Possibly it is a shade less well systema- 
tized on the one side, and more individualistic in treatment on 
the other. The same solid scholarship lies behind it, and of course 
it includes the results of recent research. Here and there we shall 
find that writers somewhat diverse are brought together under one 
rubric, and so for instance, in Chapter II we have that strayed 
sheep of Classicism, Fenelon, treated with La Bruyere, with whom 
he has some affinities, and with Saint-Simon, with whom he has 
none. In accordance with the general plan, Chapter III is de- 
voted to 18th Century history and society, but the history really 
occupies only two pages, while the rest of the discussion is given 
over to the social system and the salons. It was doubtless the 
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pressure for space that made it impossible to treat more at length 
the end of the Age of Louis XIV or to sketch the general dis- 
integration which was to set in. Although the various salons are 
in general admirably characterized^ it would have helped to knit 
the two parts of the book more closely together had we had a 
comparison of Mme de Tencin^s menagerie with one of the 
salons of the Classical period, say Mme de Eambouillet^s or Mme 
de Sevigne^s household. When we step into Mme de Tencin^s 
salon we step into a new civilization as well. Her career may well 
be taken as a land-mark in the intellectualizing of French society, 
for she was not only as D. gallantly puts it, ^^ex-mistress of the 
regent and others as a declassee from the 17th century stand- 
point she possessed yet other qualifications, as P.-M. Masson has 
abundantly shown.® She was also a run-away nun. As compared 
to Mme de Eambouillet^s therefore, Mme de Tencin^s salon is 
socially somewhat hugger-mugger and intellectually decidedly lib- 
eral. The age of authority is passed, or at least is rapidly passing. 

In Book II we have a discussion of the new philosophy in which 
Bayle and Fontenelle are treated. I suspect that Professor Dargan 
is not fond of Fontenelle, for I seem to scent reproof even in the 
notice of his death, where we are told that he died in the odor 
of serenity One cool squirt of disapproval has been sprayed 
over the four and a half pages devoted to the long-lived popularizer. 

Voltaire, as is proper, has, all told, 22 illuminating pages de- 
voted to him. His chaos of clear ideas, as Faguet has charac- 
terized his work, invites discussion, but the thing that I miss when 
I have read it all is the sense of Voltaire^s greatness. Possibly 
more might have been said of Ms work as critic, and mention 
might have been made of his ideals of Ion gout and of nous autres 
honnUes gens (p. 417). D.’s attitude may be summed up in his 
phrase In his rather dessicated soul, in his adroitness, wit, finish, 
and everyday wisdom, he typifies the age which he adorns and 
which he strove on the whole to ameliorate.^’ Under the rather 
harsh filing of such phrases, the sage of Ferny is polished off.’” 
Voltaire is refined away. He fades into the light of common day. 
What I miss is the sense of Voltaire’s distinction, that distinction 
which led one of his contemporaries to say of him, II a plus que 
tout le monde Tesprit que tout le monde a.” 

® P.-M. Masson, Mme de Tencw, I-OIO, p. 21. 
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Un revanche, Montesquieu comes off very well. Indeed, the ten 
pages on him constitute one of the best critical estimates of the 
author of L'Esprit des Lois that we have. The treatments of 
Diderot and Eousseau are fair and adequate, where so much is 
necessarily matter for controversy^ though I feel the assertion that 
Eousseau wrote his famous Discours probably under the influence 
of Diderot” is hardly warranted. Of the remaining figures of 
the 18 th century Buff on has been exceptionally well treated, while 
I am surprised to notice that one who himself has so fine a touch 
as Professor Dargan should have written down Marivaux. Though 
I agree with Professor Dargan that the drome bourgeois is of 
^4ittle artistic significance,” I think its historic importance de- 
served more than the author^s closing sentence.'^ 

After this excellent treatment of the 18th Century, I looked 
forward to Book V, Pre-Eomantieism,” with high hope. I must 
admit I was disappointed and after D. has failed to do it, I begin 
to wonder whether it can be done. We begin with Eousseau and 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and pass on to Mme de Stael and 
Benjamin Constant. But somehow the nexus escapes us or at 
least it escapes me, and I feel that possibly here the treatment of 
the historical background has been unfortunately neglected. A 
single paragraph and that a more or less perfunctory one, is de- 
voted (p. 496) to the Erench Eevolution, and almost nothing is 
said of its effects. This is one of the three periods in which the 
treatment of the historical background appears to me inadequate : 
the Hundred Tears War, the second half of the 16th Century, and 
the French Eevolution. 

Once the movement is under way, Professor Dargan^s treatment 
is not only adequate, it is often brilliant. Where all is good and 
much is excellent, the chapters on Chateaubriand,® de Vigny, 
Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, and Balzac stand out. Professor Dar- 
gan^s attitude here may be characterized as open-minded and 
appreciative. His fine artistic sense has not allowed itself to be 
deeply influenced by the charges d fond which have been delivered 

^ P. 433. In this chapter I note that the date of GressePs Le MSchant 
is still given as 1745, though a study by Professor Stuart has, I think, 
fixed it as two years later. iQf. Jf. L, N., xxvii, 43, n. 9. 

® The descriptions of nature in Atala are called both accurate and pictur- 
esque, but the truth is they were so picturesque that they ceased to be 
accurate. 
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against tlie Eomantic artists^ and while lie sees the weakness of 
individual philosophies^ he appreciates to the full the aesthetic 
quality of this work. He recognizes fully the importance of the 
contributions they made in liberating the drama, though he con- 
siders the later realistic theatre superior to the work of the 
generation of 1830. A further word might have been added on the 
importance of the service rendered in introducing new verse forms 
and opening the doors to an enrichment of vocabulary. But the 
difficulty of setting the Eomantic Humpty-Dumpty together again 
seems to have nonplussed Professor Dargan as it has his pre- 
decessors. Unfortunately there is frequently an overlapping of 
one period into the succeeding era, and a particular author is 
sometimes projected forward ahead of the time with which we 
have been made familiar. Thus, for instance, Werther is not 
mentioned until page 522, when we have finished with the attitude 
which it is supposed to have caused and the works which it influ- 
enced, like BenS and Benjamin Constants Adolphe (page 511). 
The flrst mention of Sainte-Beuve^s Tableau de la Poisie fmngaise 
au XYIe siecle occurs on page 635, although as a literary his- 
torical force the Tableau influenced the Eomantic poets who have 
been discussed 100 pages earlier (page 534). So the discussion 
of Hugo’s entire dramatic career has been concluded before we are 
told of Dumas’ Henri III et sa Gour which was really the most 
important of the early Eomantic dmmes, 

Maurice de G-uerin certainly deserves honorable mention, and 
he is here, as unfortunately in Lanson, passed over in silence. 
But where I am grateful for so much, it would be ungracious to 
pick a quarrel for so little, and I shall confine myself to a few 
rectifications of detail. 

On page 530 we are told that Lamartine was elected Deputy 
in 1831, and we are given to understand that he had previously 
been defeated and that this date is a turning point in his career. 
The date itself is, to be sure, a turning point, but it is incorrect. 
Lamartine was made a candidate in 1830 but was defeated. He 
was not elected to the Chamber until 1833 and took his seat after 
his return from the famous Voyage en Orient, which really marks 
the close of one period in his life. 

In the discussion of Hugo (p. 535) we are told that marital 
responsibilities hastened his productivity and he brought out the 
first volume of Odes et Ballades, 1822.” The order of events is 
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here inverted. The title tos not Odes et Ballades, but Odes et 
Bodies Diverses, It was as a result of the publication of this 
volume in June that in September a pension of a thousand francs 
was allotted to him by Louis XVIII which made possible the mar- 
riage which followed m October. ('Of. Dupuy, La Jeunesse des 
Tomcmtiques, Victor Hugo — Alfred de Vigny. Pans, 1905, pp. 47- 
59.) The drowning of his daughter is dated 1841 instead of 1843. 
The phrase %l u^y a plus de jeunes gens (p. 558) is attributed to 
Gautier instead of Celestm Nanteuil.^ In the discussion of Sten- 
dhal (p. 565) we are told that he took a creditable'" part in the 
Napoleonic Campaigns. The adjective is debatable. 

In general it may be said that Professor Dargan gives us fewer 
synopses than does Professor Nitze. In some of them, however, 
he has been forced to sacrifice accuracy to brevity. So, for in- 
stance, we are told that in Le Rouge et Le Noir Julien slays his 
first mistress when she betrays him to his second " (p. 566) . J alien 
does not slay Mme Renal. She recovers from the wound which he 
inflicted and the closing section of the novel deals with his changed 
attitude toward her, and she is with him at the time of his death. 
Likewise in Flaubert's Bouvard et Pecuchet, the two heroes are 
not two retired merchants," they are two copyists. 

In discussing the drama of Alfred de Vigny, we are told (p. 56'2) 
“ He was first inspired by the English actors to produce certain 
Shakespearian adaptations, {Othello, 1829; Shyloch, never acted)". 
Vigny's first translation of Shakespeare was not Othello, or, as he 
called it, Le More de Venise, but Romeo and Juliet, which had 
been finished and accepted for presentation by the Theatre Frangais 
some time before May 1, 1829. In the discussion of George Sand 
(p. 574), D. divides her work into periods. The first period he 
characterizes as the epoch of V amour-passion in which the 
authoress expresses her violent reaction from her house of bondage 
and proclaims the rights of free love." He gives this period as 
extending from 1832 to 1840. Under no possibility do I see how 
Mauprat could be included in this period of V amour-passion. It 
is and should be taken as indicating the beginning of the second 
period, for instead of advocating, it attacks the idea of Tamour- 
passion, and its date is properly 1837, which must mark the close 
of the first period. The third period (c. 1848-60) is filled 


®Cf. Maxime Du Camp, G-auUer (Grs. Fers, ed,), p. 43. 
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her love of outdoor nature and country-folk/^ yet La Mare au 
Liable and other pastoral novels, which certainly belong in this 
period, have been shown by Karenine to have been begun or written 
as early as 184:4:,^® The date of Tamers entry into the Ecole Nor- 
male IS given as 1845 which is three years too soon.^^ 

Cheistian Gauss. 

Princeton University. 


The Sonnets of John Mdton. By John S. Smart_, M. A., D. Litt., 
Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and Co. Pp. x, 195. 

In this volume, consisting of a preface, an introduction, the 
text of the sonnets together with notes and valuable biographical 
matter. Dr. Smart has greatly increased our knowledge of Milton 
and his friends. It is a book that no student of the Sonnets can 
afford to do without. 

The introduction in the main is satisfactory. In it is traced 
the sonnet tradition in Italy, as well as Miltoii^s relations with his 
English and Italian predecessors. Evidence is given to show that 
M. was influenced by Della Casa and Tasso, rather than by the 
Petrarchan conventions. Dr. SmarPs remarks on the English form 
as practiced by Surrey and Shakspere (pp. 19 f) should, however, 
be supplemented by statements in a valuable article that has re- 
cently appeared (0. P. Emerson, Shakespeare^s Sonneteering,^^ 
Studies %n Philology, xx (19'^3), particularly pp. 118 f.). Milton. 
Dr. Smart shows, was not slavish. His position ... is not due 
to any sudden breaking away from an outworn convention. It is 
due to his greatness as a poet, the wide compass of his powers, the 
extent of his reading, his many-sided character, and his interest 
in life, literature, society, politics and religion.^^ As a result, he 
was ^^free from the two marked failings of earlier English son- 
neteers— indiscriminate borrowing and self-repetition^^ (p. 42). 
One is pleased to find the author emphasizing the fact that the 
man Milton as revealed in his sonnets was not a gloomly recluse, 
without geniality and difficult of approach.’^ The poems, on the 

W. EarSnine, G-eorge Band, Ba Vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 19’12, lii, 

637 . 

^ Of. H. Taine, Ba Vie et sa oorrespondmce, Paris, 1905, i, 41. 
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other hand, show a person of "cheerful instincts, open and ac- 
cessible, courteous and humane” (p. 44). In short, the sonnets 
reveal “ his hours of social ease and kindness ” as well as a “ variety 
of . . . ties and associations” (pp. 44 f.). 

Unfortunately, the introduction is poorly documented. We, of 
course, had a right to expect an account of what was already known, 
with full references. Instead, we find unaccountable statements as 
well as some serious errors, the result of an amazing disregard of 
recent research. When Dr. Smart says, for example, that the 
sonnet "first appeared in Italy in the twelfth century” (p. 3), he 
should have substantiated so important a statement by reference. 
Indeed, this remark— for the unequivocal acceptance of this date 
has long since been rejected — ^reveals an all-too common short- 
coming in Dr. Smart’s book, namely, his insularity. Or must this 
lack of documentation be accounted for on the ground of a fear 
of "pedantry”’ (cf. p. 35)? If so, it is high time for British 
scholars — ^they stand singularly alone — ^to relegate to the iniquity 
of oblivion this bogey of the Eenaissance. One suspects, however, 
in the light of other remarks in the volume that Dr. Smart errs 
in the direction of insularity. But surely it is inexcusable for any 
student of Milton to disregard the renascence of interest in that 
poet in this country. American scholarship may now safely quote 
the memorable line in Paradise Lost (rv. 830). 

On the earliest sonnet in Italy no student, of course, can afford 
to overlook the foEowing contributions: E. H. Wilkins, "The 
Invention of the Sonnet,” Modern Philology, xiii (1915), pp. 
463 ff.; E. F. Langley, "The Extant Eepertory of the Early 
Sicilian Poets,” Pul. Mod. Lang. Assoc, xxwiii (1913), pp. 454 ff.; 
Langley, "The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino,” in Harvard Stud- 
ies in Romance Languages, i (1915). Wilkins, for example, states 
(p. 463) that the earliest group of Italian sonnets (thirty-one, 
twenty-four or twenty-five of which were by Lentino) were written 
“presumably, within the period 1330-50.” And Langley ("Len- 
tino,” p. XXV ) : "There can therefore be little doubt that the 
Notary (Lentino) deserves the honor of being the earliest master 
of the sonnet, and it is quite possible that he was its inventor.” 
Dr. Smart’s 0bse.rvations on Dante’s and Petrarch’s employment of 
the alternate order {ahal, ahcib) are also misleading. In each of 
the thirty-one sonnets already referred to this rhyme-scheme like- 
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wise occurs. The discussion of the tercet (p. 15) may also be 
supplemented by Langley and Wilkins. These thirty-one sonnets 
have three rhyme-schemes^ two of which are found in Petrarch 
{cde, cde and cdc^ cdo). It may not be irrelevant also to call 
attention to Professor Wilkinses remarks on the origin of the quat- 
rain and the sestet (pp. 478 ff.). Dr. SmarPs statement on the 
subject matter of the Italian sonnet also should be supplemented 
by Wilkins (p. 477). One suspects that Dr. Smart (p. 47) in 
his otherwise excellent discussion of 0 Nightingale ” and (Sir 
John) Clanvowe, was unfamiliar with the life of this fourteenth 
century knight and his relations with Chaucer (cf. Kittredge, 
{Mod, Phil., I (1901), pp. Iff.; Lowes, Pul. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
XX (1905), 753 ff.; also, a less important article, Waugh, ‘^^The 
Lollard Knights,^^ Scottish Hist. Review, 1914 (xi), 75 ff.). On 
the sonnets as practiced after Milton’s time (cf. Smart, pp. 24 f.), 
all students must now refer to a valuable work that has recently ap- 
peared (E. Havens, The Influence of M. on English Poetry. Har- 
vard University Press, 1922). Though Dr. Smart rightly corrects 
Watts-Duncan and his successors on a misreading of a passage in 
Dante, he is nevertheless wrong in his discussion of the suspense 
or turn in a sonnet (pp. 34 ff.). ‘^^In all cases but two,” says 
Wilkins (p. 467) of the thirty-one sonnets, full -stop in the 
sense occurs at the end of the octave; and there is a lesser sense 
pause in these two cases.” Prom this it is evident that the earliest 
sonneteers felt a pause at the end of the eighth line. Again, the 
theory of the quatrain, i. e., a turn after the eighth line, was not 
(as stated by Dr. Smart, p. 35) first proclaimed in the 
AtheruBum'' in 1881, but by Wordsworth in 1833 (cf. Havens, p. 
487 n.). 

The sober and restrained remarks accompanying each of the 
English sonnets are excellent; though here again one wishes that 
the book were better documented. Nor is Dr. Smart’s purpose in 
his notes clear. He has not touched on all the sulbjects which one 
might expect to find in a comprehensive study. Moody and Browne, 
for example, are fuller in many instances. But the author’s ex- 
tensive knowedge of Italian literature has enabled him to find 
where M. got much of the stuff for his loom. The amount of fresh 
information on the persons commemorated in the sonnets is im- 
pressive. He shows conclusively that it was Edward and not 
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Henry Lawrence whom M. addressed. The facts concerning Mrs. 
Catherine Thomason (not Thomson) reveal more clearly than ever 
before Milton’s cultivated London circle. Particularly sympa- 
thetic and suggestive are the remarks on the sonnet ^^To a Virtu- 
ous Young Lady.-” No less welcome is the light thrown on the 
poet’s second wife^, hitherto all but a name. Dr. Smart also makes 
clear that Milton’s admiration for Cromwell was not as uncritical 
as hitherto thought. On the occasion when the Sonnet was 
written^ Cromwell and Milton met on common ground as sup- 
porters of religious toleration” (p. 89). In only one instance, as 
regards interpretation, wnuld the reviewer take issue with Dr. 
Smart (w^ho folloAvs Masson), viz., that M. in ^^The Assault” is 

half-jesting ” (p. 46) ; and that '^^w^hile suspense and anxiety pre- 
vailed around him in the city, Milton, with his indexible composure, 
remained calm and detached, and converted the moment of peril 
into a theme for slightly playful verse” (56 if.). M. was at this 
time m his early thirties, and as Professor Hanford has observed 
{Modern Phil, xviii (1921), p. 483) after the composition of the 
^‘Nativity Ode” (Christmas, 1629), Milton’s poetry ^^talces on a 
decidedly higher and more serious tone.” A parallel situation may 
be found in the case of a poet with inexhaustible humor, Chaucer. 
The B-version of the Prologue to the LGW, composed in the critical 
days of 1386, contains little or no playfulness. That M. conse- 
quently, in whom an absence of humor is a characteristic, should 
have chosen an equally trying moment tc be humorous is highly 
improbable. 

One wishes that Dr. Smart had discussed the scansion of certain 
lines : for example, 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May (p. 47). 

One is surprised, also, to find that all the poet’s rejected readings 
have not been included in the volume. As everybody know^s there 
is no more illuminating commentary on the art of poetry than the 
poet’s own revision of his work. This holds true of M. also, even 
to the extent that Lamb could "write: ''How it staggered me to 
see the fine things in their ore ! ... I will never go into the work- 
shop of any great artist again.” 'Some attention likewise might 
have been given to obsolete rhymes: the rhyme, for example, of 
save and have (p. 121). Here doubtless as in Shakspere the a 
(long) in save has the sound of a in hat This pronunciation still 
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survives apparently in Yorkshire (ef. Shakespeare's England, 1916, 
II, p. 543). The rhyme of God and load (Smart, p. 78) is also 
obsolete. The latter word was seemingly pronounced to rhyme 
with Iroad (iroad is the only instance to-day of the Shaksperian 
pronunciation of long o (oa) ; cf. " S’s England,” op. cil, p. 543). 

The discussion on Milton’s Italian sonnets is sound, and the 
identification of the lady^s name (Emilia) is ingenious and con- 
vincing. The ''allusion to the name of Emilia is in the manner 
of these Italian amorists, and owes the obscurity which has shrouded 
it from all eyes for more than two centuries only to its brevity and 
compression” (pp. 143 f.). In assigning an early date for these 
sonnets, however, he was anticipated by two scholars in this country 
(cf. D. H. Stevens, Mod. Phil, xvii, 1919, pp. 35 ff. ; J. H. Han- 
ford, ibid., sviii, pp. 475 ff.). 

In conclusion it may be said that Dr. Smart, in spite of his short- 
comings, has done an excellent piece of work. His criticisms are 
sound and suggestive, and written in an attractive manner. 

For the following valuable comments I am indebted to my col- 
league, Professor Lemmi, whose modesty is matched by his wide 
reading both in English and Italian hterature. "The picture of 
the youthful shepherdess,” says Smart of the third sonnet, "is 
original and Miltonic.” Hardly original; cf. Petrarch, Madrigal I : 

Cli^a me la pastorella alpestra e cruda 
Posta a bagnar Tin leggiadretto velo. 

Notice that dagnare means to wet, and not, as Smart translates, 
to water. While therefore applicable to the wetting of a veil, it is 
not to the watering of a plant, and it would not have come into 
Milton's mind if he had not been thinking of Petrarch's lines. Cf , 
also Petrarch's Canzone, v. 30 ff. : 


On Milton's 


Quando vede 1 pastor calare i raggi 
Del gran pianeta al nido or 'egli alberga, 
imhrunir le contrade d^oriente, 

sotto nnova idea 

Pellegrina bellezza, che 1 ouor bea (N'o. 4) 


Smart remarks : The Platonic idea had already found a place in 
Petrarch.” The passages cited (from Soimet oxxvi) seem much 
less suggestive than other lines from the same poem, and particu- 
larly from Ho. oxxvii. Cf., e. g., 

4 
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aiilton. Diodati— e tel diro con maraviglia— 

Petiarch- Amoi et io si Pien di maraviglia 
Milton* Poitamenti alti onesti, e nelle ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d'amabil nero 
Petiarch: Dal bel seien delle tranquille ciglia 
Sfavillan si le mie due stelle fide. 

Smart (p. 154) believes that 8 cosso mi il petto— is almost cer- 
tainly a printer's error. The true reading is probably Sotio il mio 
petto" I doubt it. It is true that Smart's Sotto il mio petto ' 
has an analogue in Milton's Elegm Prima; but the printer would 
surely be an ingenious one who should twist ‘^^Scosso mi il petto " 
into "'"Sotto il mio petto"; and also, if analogy with Latin did 
not induce Milton to intend it, Italian certainly did not, for 
"" Sotto il mio petto " would have been as unidiomatic in Italian 
as "" under my breast " would be in English. I suspect that Milton 
meant to say that the tempest of his passions was pent up in his 
passion-shaken breast, and that he used the word scosso (shaken) 
as a locative, possibly misled by analogy with the Latin. In omit- 
ting the preposition and article he committed a sin of omission — 
his besetting sin in Italian. In the same poem he makes another 
slip of the same kind : "" ne sent! pria " should be "" ne tale sent! 
pria," the "" such as " in Smart's translation being omitted. The 
following are omissions of this sort: Sonnet 2 (p. 144, 1. 7) ; the 
Canzone (p. 148, 1. 5) ; Sonnet 6 (p. 154, 1. 2) ; ibid, (1. 13). 

Goucher College, Ekkest P . KxJHL. 


lielmnd und Genesis, hrsg. von Otto Behaghel. Dritte Aufl., 
der Heliandausgabe vierte Auflage. Halle, Niemeyer, 1922, 

This new edition contains a number of emendations. Lines 
937b-938a are set off by dashes as proposed by Heusler, Zeitschrifi 
f, d, Altertum, LYII, 20. In 1. 941 the reading of the Cotton Ms. 
Mdo is replaced by the hodon of the Munich Ms. Sievers, ZfdA, 
aIX, 70, and Piper consider the reading bodo better. The 
writer prefers the genitive bodo because the position of bodo as 
nominative is very awkwardl Line 1054, the punctuation sug- 
gested by Eieger and again by^ Koch is introduced. A decided 
ihiprovement. L; 1317, fridusama 0 instead of fridtisamo M is 
proibafoly a misprint. Or does Behaghel construe the word as an 
‘adjective? ,The reading -samu in the Vatican Ms. precludes this. 
L. 1322, eft is added to the second half-lihe, .a conjecture.Soediger'k 
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in AnzfdA. Y, 280. Line 1660, odarhuuedur is printed as one 
word ]iist as in 1. 3628. L. 2029, gvbruoda, tlie reading of tlie 
Cotton Ms. L. 2579, sin Cotton Ms. L. 2858, drogun is placed 
in the first half-line, thereby destrojfing the rhythm of both half- 
lines. K 3881, tho imtesid. of to M; not so good (Of. 3949a, 
5459a, 5493 where to is construed with ahtien), L. 4127 (also 
5409, 5413, 5470), heri instead of hen; cf, PBB, XLIV, 340, 506. 
L. 4175, comma after umldi. L. 4190, tho in MC is omitted. 
Makes rhythmically a, better line, but compare the arrangement 
suggested by Eies. Lines 4203, 4562, 5141, 5179 pdscha instead of 
pascha. L. 5131, thiodo C replaced by thiod M; cf. Sievers, Anm, 
L. 5544, dereUa mm, . . . instead of deredm mann. L. 762, 

Bi'odes changed to Erodes. L. 881, led again becomes ledas, the 
reading of the Mss. 

In the Genesis the following changes were made : line 14, liaUa 
for Ms. liatha. L. 61, the reading is now thinum (Braune) in- 
stead of thinun (Hench). L. 82, Adnma is now Adama. L. 287, 

a new sentence is begun with TJhtfugal as suggested by Ellaeber. 

In the marking of the long vowels in proper names there is 
considerable confusion. In a number of cases where a long vowel 
IS not absolutely essential to the scansion of a line it is perhaps 
better to leave that vowel undetermined, but in not a few instances 
it is imperative to mark the quantity. Line 19, read Lucas; 1. 71, 

Erodes (cf. lines 548, 728) ; 1. 606, Erodesa; 1. 757, losepe (cf. 
1. 769) ; lines 711, 776, losep; 1. 977, Idhannes; 1. 1114, Sdtanas; 
1. 1262, Thomas; 1. 1265, Idcol; 1. 3257, lesu (cl 326, 3557); 

1. 4370, Loth; 1. 5958, Emaus (cf. Sievers, ZfdA. XIX, 49; Kauff- 
mann, PBB. XII, 352) ; 1, 5972, BHhmiCL In the Genesis: 1 84, 
Ada>mas{ ?) ; 1. 290, Ldda; 1. 332, Ldhthas. 

The following misprints have been noted: page xxii, line 25, 
read hochdeutschen;^-p. xxx, 1. 21, Altsdchsischen; line 111, mid; 
1. 117, quotation mark before uualdanda; 1. 141, hum; 1. 198, 
uurdi-; 1. 258, sie; 1. 273, tho; 1. 280, mannun; 1. 292, hreostun; 
1. 359, Bethleem; 1. 374, giuuorden (C giuuordan) ; 1. 399, giboran; 
1. 403, fidan; L 474, briostun; 1. 512, uurdigiscapu (C uurdigL 
scapu); L 640, hardlico; 1. 738, iro; 1. 759, Nilstrom; 1. 808, 
uuiha; 1. 810, ehdi; 1. 865, lohanne; 1. 873, Iordan; L 881, ledas; 
1. 952, qudmun; L. 1035, mid; 1. 1064, gerfiund; 1. 1153, li; 1. 
1170, so; 1. 1176, J/ia; 1. 1191, iungoron; 1. 1205ib, endi uudres so 
filu; 1. 1261, gode; 1. 1308, gelustid; 1. 1325, mS; 1. 1381, so; 
1. 1395, stad; 1. 1420, bithiu; 1. 1526, ddres; 1. 1556,- aZo-mosw 
( ? cf. glossary) ; 1. 1624, ledlio; L 1690, hir; 1. 1761, is; 1. 1783, 
faho (cf. glossary) ; 1. 1821, teslaad; L 1882, so; L 1948, iumom 
M; 1. 1953, eVdes; 1. 1994, imu; 1. 2043, hidden; 1. 2135, endi; 
1. 2140, comma after thiustron; 1. 2153, giUstid M; 1. 2157, tho; 
1. 2178, comma after to; 1. 2189, uunnea; 1. 2369, mid; 1. 2400, 
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trada (cf. glossary) ; 1. 2587, ledlica; L 2625, oft^ 1. 2658, gimedUc; 
L 2754, oaesnra space between liudiun and endi; 1. 2822, arMdiu, 
leldin; L 2871, dno; 1. 2943, driden; 1. 2982, oUr; L 2991, sulicun 
suUiun; L 3018, tUnun; 1. 3091, dode; 1. 3136, pdradhe (cf 
glossary); 1. 3335, gimod; 1. 3392, sie; 1. 3398, gibod; L 3405, 
dode; 1. 3495, uueroUj L 3532, dode; 1. 3552, gihordun; L 3572, 
coniina after toi 1. 3624, manages], 1. 3653, euuig] 1. 3663, sie] 1. 
3740, ut; L 3753, so; 1. 3767, erine; 1. 3915, gildUd te; 1. 3960, 
giuuonoda; 1. 3998, duome; 1. 4077, Uia (cf. glossary) ; 1. 4125, so; 
1. 4165, ferhu; 1. 4169, odarmodie; 1. 4215, hetelic; 1. 4255, hladen; 
1. 4320, afhaden, endi; 1. 4345, Ji-SiS; L 4349, min; 1. 4370, Uutan; 
1. 4378, Krist; 1. 4388, sTcedid (el glossary); 1. 4402, uuerdlico; 
1. 4451, gigareuuid; L 4644, fulgcmgen C; L 4728, endi; 1. 4778, 
uurd (1. 4619, uurd) ; 1. 4815, ludas; 1. 4841, niutlico; 1. 4854, 
anistanden M; 1. 4917, herubendiun; L 4938, uuas; 1. 4957, magad, 
unumnlic; 1. 4963, mM; 1. 4997, comma after tho; 1. 5070, ford; 
1. 5095, endi; 1. 5110, 5110; L 5199, an; L 5324, uuordon; L 5348, 
suotera; 1. 5415, 5^15; L 5419, habda; 1. 5527, grimmo; 1. 5552, 
Nazarethburh; 1. 5560, te; 1. 5606, paradyse (cf. glossary) ; 1. 5701, 
seola, in the Genesis with a long e; 1. 5702, colodun C; 1. 5738, 
bigruobun; 1. 5776, insert thuo after im; 1. 5798, an sciann (cf. 
Holthansen, PBB, XLYI, 337); 1. 5811, uulitie; L 5837, gie; 1, 
5890, uuido; 1. 5916, m'hd; 1. 5943, Me. In the footnotes read: 
page xiii, line 8, den; p. xxviii, 1. 2, Kail; p. 4, 1. 1, nur; p. 7, 1. 5, 
grurio quamun; p. 8, 1. 3, IS^; p. 35, 1. 5, hellea; p. 36, L 4, 
herren; p. 40, 1. 1, uuigo; p. 41, L 5, 111^8; p. 42, 1 3, iordana; 
p. 67, 1. 2, 1819, L 4, uuredes is not in the third edition; p. 80, 1. 3, 
2^66; p. 100, 1. 4, germ: drogun; p. 101, 1. 1, enuualdan; p. 119, 
1. 1, thena; p. 121, 1. 1, uppuuego; p. 124, 1. 4, es; p. 126, 1. 2, 
place 0 before uuelda; p. 137, 1. 3, read uuell for uuel and wel 
for weil; p. 147, 1. 2, negen; p. 160, 1. 3, read Punht for Komma; 
p. 164, L 1, Sievers has the second half-line end with uuidersaco 
(cf. ZfdA. XIX, 52) ; p. 192, L 3, 50; p. 194, 1. 9, Piper; p. 198, 
1. 3, sorogia. 

Misprints in the Genesis: 1. 5, read sulicaro lognun; 1. 14, liatha; 
lines 24-26 should be at the top of page 235, and the anglosaxon 
849-«851 at the bottom of page 234; L 28, comma after bruodar; 
L 33, huuar; 1. 38, huar; 1. 40, suido; 1. 49, seola; L 51, hue; 1. 71, 
tho; L 74, thu; 1. 75, thoh; 1. 76, uuaros; 1. 78, uuordon Ms.; lines 
84,^88, uuard; 1. 93, uuunnia; 1. 100, thegnos; 1. 121, ni; 1. 123, 
uudhsun; L 125, tuish; 1. 130, uuas; 1. 140, ledo; 1. 143, soarapun; 
1. 144, huiribit, seola with short e as in the Eteliand; 1. 205, an; 
1.^230, mi; 1. 278, sulicas; 1. 289, men; 1. 312, giuuilic; 1. 315, 
biueng ; 1. 324, so; I 326, Sodomo; L 327, heuandage. In the foot- 
notes read: p. 236, 1. 5, 10 instead of W; p. 244, L 12, uuarathe; 
p, 247, 1, 6, bihueng. 

Edward H. Sehrt. 

Gettyslurg College. 
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Joseph Joubert: Letters a Mme de Vintimillej ed. by Akbbb 
Beauniek. Paris, Devaimbez. IST. D, slvi -f- 90 pp. 

The importance of this collection, from the point of view of 
scholarship, consists not in the quantity — ^with Joubert one rarely 
thinks in terms of quantity — ^but in the quality of the fresh mate- 
rial. There are thirty-four letters; twelve now appear for the 
first time and four of the others are now first published in their 
correct form. The evident fidelity of the transcription would have 
pleased the late Abbe Pailhes, who in his Du Nouveau sur J oubert ^ 
was so distressed at the mutilation of the latter^s Correspondance. 
M. Beaunier adds sufficiently copious annotations (EaynaPs earlier 
edition of the Correspondance has none)^ and a preface of some 
forty pages in which, with the aid chiefly of documents from the 
Archives ^rationales, he writes of the ^^life and death of Louise 
Josephine Angelique de Yintimille, whom Joubert tenderly loved.” 

The new letters vary greatly in interest. Some of them are 
merely notes or fragments, others — altho it is hard ever to think 
of Joubert as writing without distinction — ^are at least not reveal- 
ing. There is no new light on Chateaubriand or others of Jou- 
berPs literary intimates, and this is a disappointment to those who 
remember Joubert^s shrewd analysis of ^^le pauvre garden,” so 
useful to Sainte-Beuve in the latter^s study of the author of BenL 
One could have wished for some evidence as to the Pensies at- 
tributed to Chateaubriand and probably from the hand of Joubert.^ 
But M. Beaunier is not responsible for such lacunae. On the other 
hand letters IX, X, XIII, and especially XII, are in high degree 
personal, and since, as M. Beaunier has remarked in an earlier 
book on Joubert, ^^son chef d'oeuvre, c^est lui,” this evidence is 
precious. We have here further illuminating examples of the ex- 
quisite and sometimes slightly pathological sensibility of the man 
and also of the poise which, in spite of much danger of disequili- 
bration, he achieved. This is particularly true of the letter of 
January 2'8, 1815, beginning: Je vais mal, mais non pas triste- 
ment.” 

The preface is worthy of the subject. JouberPs literary fate has 
been a singular one. He printed nothing over his own name in 

^ Baris, Garooier, 1900. 

® Of. Masson, OMteaulncmd et Joubert, in BEL, 1909, pp. 794-797, 
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Ms life-tmie, craving not . publicity but perfection, and altho his 
literary sponsors after his death were Chateaubriand and Sainte- 
Eeiive, he was hardly known in Prance until a reference in le 
Monde ou Von s’ennme made the public aware of le philosophe 
Joubert/' Esoteric, he is not such a writer as could ever be suc- 
cessfully broadcasted, but fine tributes to his exquisite quality, such 
as Matthew Arnold's and Professor Babbitt's, are not lacking, and 
more recently we have M. Beaunier's two studies of la J eunesse de 
Joulert^ and of Joulert et la Revolution^ now supplemented by 
the present account of his relations with Mme de Vintimille. 
Quotations from Joubert adorn any book, and inspire at once fine 
writing. M. Beaunier in the present work — without impugning 
his intrinsic merit — is no exception; his book is not only docu- 
mented with the competence of a specialist but composed with a 
delicacy wihich places it in the best Joubert tradition.^ 

Amherst College. HORATIO E, SMITH. 


COERESPONDENCE 
■Shakespeare akd Greene's Orlando Furioso 

The debt of As You Like It to Greene's Orlando Furioso for 
Orlando's name and for the device of hanging (not engraving) 
roundelays on trees has been recognized, but perhaps another point 
may be made regarding a relationship between the two works. 
Rosalind (Act III, scene 2) tells Orlando that she has often heard 
hex ^^old religious uncle read many lectures against loye," and 
she says, I thank God I am not a woman, to be touch'd with so 
many giddy ofences as he hath generally tax'd their whole sex 
withal. 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils that he laid to 
the charge of women? 

Eos. There were none principal; they were all like one another 
as half-pence are, every one fault seeming monstrous till 
his fellow-fault came to match it. 


' ® Paris, Pearin, 1918. 

^ TRe beautiful printing of the hook is marred by a few errors. We have 
noticed: p. xli, eette^ read oeite; p. 7, eouleur, read coulenr; p.' 39, hydro- 
mMaiwphbhief xeB^Yhydrombbrndphohie* • * • ' / ^ 
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Eos. Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves wnll 
a dark house and a whip as madmen do; and the reason 
why they are not so punished and cured is, that the lunacy 
IS so ordinary that the whippers are in love too. Yet I 
profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so? 

Eos. Yes, one, and in this manner. He was to imagine me his 
love, his mistress, and I set him every day to woo me; 
at which time would I, being but a moonish youth, grieve, 
be leffeminate, changeable, longing and liking, proud, fan- 
tastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of 
smiles; for every passion something and for no passion 
truly any thing, as boys and women are for the most part 
cattle of this colour; would now like him, now loathe 
him; then entertain him; then forswear him; now weep 
for him, then spit at him; that I drave my suitor 
froim hi'S mad humour of love to a living humour of 
madness etc. 

To suggest that Shakespeare may have been indebted to any one 
source for Eosalind^s satire at her own expense would be to forget 
that satire on women has sprung eternal in the manly breast. The 
literature of the subject is voluminous. Shakespeare knew both 
The UomoAint of the Bose, and Chaucer, whose playful irony is 
most like Shakespeare’s and whose succinct expression is unequalled. 

Mulier est hominis confusio ” sums up the whole matter and is 
interpreted by Chaunticleer (if not literally at least faithfully) as 

Womman is mannes loye and al his blis.” 

Greene’s verses, drawn in part from Ariosto, seem to have some- 
thing in common with Shakespeare’s presentation of the old theme, 
and may have given to Shakespeare’s imagination the suggestion 
he developed: 

Foemineum servile genus j crudele, superhum: 

Di'Scourteou'S. women, nature’s flairest ill, 

The woe of man, that first-created curse. 

Biase female sex, sprung from black Ate’^s loins. 

Proud, disdainful, cruel, and unjust. 

Whose words are 'shaded with enchanting wiles, 

Worse than Medusa mateth all our minds; 

And in their heaits ©its shameless treachery, 

Turning a truthless vile oircumference 
P', could my fury paint their furies forth! 

For heirs no hell, comparM to their hearts, 

Too simple devils to conceal their 'arts; 

Born to be plagues unto the thoughts of men, 

Brought for eternal pestilence to the world 

0 femminile ingegno, di tutti mail sede, 

Oome ti volgi e muti f^ilmemte, 

Contrario oggetto proprio de la fede! 

0 infeMoe, 0 miser chi ti crede! 
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importune, soiperbe, di-spettose, 

Prive d’amor, di fede e di consiglio, 

Timea'aiie, crudeli, inique, ingrate, 

Per pestilenzia eWna al mondo nate. 

Orlando Furioso, Act II, Scene I. 

The fact that this passage occurs in the pastoral portion of 
Orlando Furioso, and is spoken by Orlando in the madness caused 
by his doubt of Angelica’s fidelity creates a presumption in favor 
of the view that Shakespeare was inspired by Greene to introduce 
this topic into the dialogue between Ganymede and “ love-shak’d ” 
Orlando. Ganymede’s .Elusions to madness seem to confirm the 
supposition. 

Martha Hale Shaokeoed. 

Wellesley College, 


The Prose of Occleve's Lerne to Dye 

PumivalF'S marginial summary of the last three stanzas of Oc- 
eleve^s Lerne to Dye reads as follows: ^^The other 3 parts of this 
treatise [i. e., a chapter in Henry Snso^s Horologium Sapientiae 
Pm too great a fool to english in rhyme, so Pll do it in prose, and 
tell of the joys of the heavenly city, Jerns'alem/^ ^ But in lines 
925-931 O’ccleve says, a hit amhignously, to be sure, that he will 
conclude the poem by translating into prose the Ninth Lesson for 
All Hallows’ Day. Eurnivall’s isummary obscures the change in 
sources from Suso to the Breviary. As a matter of fact, more- 
over, the change is made before the prose begins. The last stanza 
is itself a paraphrase from the Latin: 

How greet ioie and blisse is sRapen to hem 
hat so shuln passe hens vp to the Citee 
Oallid celesti^, lerusalem. 

Aftir our might and possibilitee 
Let vs oonsiidere ol thogh it so be. 

That for to comprehende hat gladnesse, 

Veorraily no wit may, ne tonge expresse. 

The Latin passage consists of the fourth and fifth sentences of 
the Ninth Lesson for the first of November in the Sarum Breviary.^ 
With the sixth sentence, Dicitur de ea in quodam loco sic, etc., 
Occleve begins his prose, ^ following the Lesson sentence by sentence, 
almost verbally, but adding tautological words or phrases (not for 
the purpose of alliteration) after the fashion he had used in trans- 

^ See Huitz, M. L. F. xxxyin, 337-339. 

BB, rxi, 2112. 

® F. Procter and C. Wordsworth, Breviarum ad usum insignis ecclesiae 
Sarum. iii, 976 (3 vols. Univ. Oamb. Press, 1879-I886). 

* BBTB, m LXi, 213-215. 


Conisideremus ergo incli- 
tam urbis illius felicita- 
tem, in quantum conside- 
rare possible est. tit enim 
vere est: ooanprehendere 
nullus sermo sufficdet. 
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latiag 'Suso’s Horologium into the rliynae-royals of the poem proper. 
An example or two from the proee will illustrate this inyeterate 
habit. The additions are printed in italics. 


. . . tliere is no brermynge or 
hete of eouetyse, 

. . . loieful yifttes and ioounde of 
immorbaldtee; tliere sbal neuere be 
discord, stryf, ne debat. 

. . . there is an excellent bright- 
nesse and shynynge. 

. . . ne herte can. thynke ne com- 
prehende. 

. . . ne miserie or wreccMdnesse 
of age. 


. . . cupiditas nulla exardescit. 

. . . immortalitatis munera jo- 
eunda, l^ulla erit tunc usquam 
disoordia. 

Jugis splendor. 

. . . nee in eor bominis ascendit. 

. . . nee seneotutis- nueeria. 


For the last sentence in the fourth paragraph of Fnmivall^s 
arrangement of the prose (p. 215) and for aU of the fifth (last) 
paragraph there is no corresponding Latin either in Procter and 
Wordsworth^iS text of the K’lnth Lesson or in the source whence 
the Lesson deriyes. The last paragraph, judging from the slovenly 
way in which it pictures the pains of Hell by suggesting that they 
are the opposates of the pleasures of the New Jerusalem as just 
described, we may surmise to be Occleve^s invention. 

The source of the Lesson is part of a sermon that has been 
attributed to St, Augustine (so the Sarum Breviary), to Bede (so 
the Tridentine Breviary of the Eoman Eite), and to others; ^ but 
both the Sarum .and the Eoman breviaries omit matter at the middle 
of the extract, the >Sarum about 20 lines, the Eoman about 37. 
Occleve! has all of the Sarum Lesson (i. e., as given in the text 
noted, the 1531 ed. of the Oreat BreTiary), which includes some of 
the material missing in the Tridentine excerpt. It is clear, of 
coui^se, that he followed, as he naturally would, the Sarum tlse. 
But from the agreement of his translation with certain variants 
given by Procter and Wordsworth, it may be inferred that he had 
before him a text substantially identical with that of the Great 
Legenda noted by the editors as Leg. Joh. Cmtdb. MSS. 


University of California. 


BiHjAimT P. Kurtz. 


®lSt. Augustine, Opera Omnia, Benedictine ed., v. Bars Altera (Baris, 
1S3'8 ) , col. 2888. ft., being No. 209 <af the sermons attributed to St. Aug., — 
in older editions it is listed as Be 8'ancti® 37 ; Bede, Migne, Patrol. Lat., 
xorv, ool. ft. See the Benedictine footnote for the sources of the ser- 
mon and those to whom it has been attributed. In the Boman Breviaxy, 
the extract in question begins in the Fifth Lesson for November second 
(^ilL^ouls^Bay)- 
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A Paragraph Deleted by Coleridge 

Although Dowden and Brandi lend their authority to such a 
view, no one who has read the documents m the case will for an 
instant take as exact historic truth those asseverations of Coleridge 
that he was never a Jacobin,^ nor believed vox populi to be vox 
Dei.^ Moreover Mr. Walter Graham has recently® given final 
proofs in the matter. One bit of evidence;, however, appears to 
have hitherto escaped. Since it not only confirms the view that 
Coleridge was once extreme in his doctrine but also shows that he 
himself was as late as 1818 aware that he had been so, I note it 
here. 

To prove his freedom from the Jacobinical taint, Coleridge in 
1815 (the probable date of writing of the passage in Biographia 
Literaria) refers to the original Friend, numbers 10 and 11, deal- 
ing with CartwrighPs doctrine. Upon this testimony he should 
have been acquitted in 1809-10. But contemporary criticism prob- 
ably continued, stressing earlier delinquencies, for when Coleridge 
found himself at work in the 1818 rifacimento of The Friend he 
felt the necessity of going back to earlier evidence. Accordingly 
he reprinted the first of the Condones ad Populum ^ as Essay XVI, 
Section I, explaining, The only omissions regard the names of 
persons.” ® No one has, so far as I can discover, noted that in 
addition to names he omitted in the reprint the following para- 
graph, near the end of the address.® He is speaking, viva voce, 
to^ the rich and powerful. 

. , . Eenounce then the proud pretensions of democracy ; do not 
profess Tenets which it is impossible for you surrounded by all the 
symbols of superiority to wish realized. But you plead, it seems, 
for equalization of Bights, not of Condition. 0 mockery! All 
that can delight the poor man^s senses or strengthen his under- 
standing, you preclude; yet with generous condescension you 
would bid him exclaim Liberty and Equality ! ” because, for- 
sooth he should possess the same Right to an Hovel which you 
claim to a Palace. This the laws have already given. And what 
more do you promise? 

^ The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Hew York, 1884, iii, 
282; Ti, 208, 296. 

VI, 393. 

^PMLA. XXXVI, 61-64 (March, 1921). 

^ Delivered at Bristol, February 1795. 

^Complete Works, n, 296; The Friend, London, 1818, vol. n, p. 241. 
"Coleridge omitted ’ ’ 
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Beyond question it was upon this passage that his' critics based, 
in part at least, their “ infamous libel in proof of my former 
J aeobinism.” ' And Samuel Taylor Coleridge, reprinting the 
almost vanished pamphlet, deleted the passage to prove the libel.- 

B. H. Lehman. 

University of California, 


BEIEP ME'NTIOlSr 

WilUam Wordsworth, his Doctrine and Art in their Historical 
Relations, By Arthur Beatty, Associate Professor of English 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
Number 17. Madison, 1923. 284 pp.)* Dr. Beatty knows as 
well as anyone can Imow that to add another to the critical 
treatises on Wordsworth does not give the surest promise of an 
eager greeting by the more serious portion of the reading public. 
The subject seems to offer too little that is not already well ex- 
pounded. It IS, therefore, of first importance to allow Dr. Beatty 
to define the purpose of his book, briefly indicated in its title: 

This study deals mainly with the mature theories and poetry of 
Wordsworth: that is, with the period beginning with the year 1798 
and extending to the end of his active career. However, since I 
regard Wordsworth^s doctrine and art as a developing unity and 
explain that unity by making as clear as possible how the later 
forms develop out of the earlier, sufficient attention has been paid 
to the earlier period of his career to make this development intelli- 
gible. The carrying out of this design has led to a somewhat de- 
tailed study of some of his long poems which have suffered com- 
parative neglect on the part of critics, such as The Excursion, 
The River Duddon, and The White Doe of Rylstone, with a closer 
examination than has hitherto been attempted of the relationship 
pf his mature theories to his actual poetical performance. This 
attempt to; unify and harmonize two aspects of Wordsworth which 
are frequently regarded as hostile may fairly be put forward as a 
claim by this volume to a distinct place in Wordsworth criticism.^^ 
But assurance is given that the validity of the ^ claim put for- 
ward ^ is further sustained by a hope that the study bestowed on 
the poef s prose will yield important results.^’ There 'has been 

' ^ Condones ad Popnhm, [Bristol] 1795, p, 32. Professor Shedd in Ms 
edition, New York 1884, says of the reprint in ^ The Fnend, '" In -this 
edition ,the author has made some iterations, but tl^y^ lare confined to 
the mere style?^ 'Complete Worhs, n, 297, footnote. 
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gross oversight iix this matter, for ^^it remains true that never 
before have some of the central passages of this Preface [of 1800, 
and as enlarged in 1802] been even -commented upon. The same 
rather surprising thing is true of the Letter to ^ Mathetes ^ ; and 
also of the Preface of 1815. Eurthermore, the prose-writings have 
never been seriously studied as an integral part of the poef s ex- 
pression supplementary to the poetry and essential to any evalua- 
tion of his work as a writer. This serious defect in Wordsworth 
criticism it is the aim of this book to correct.^^ But this is not all. 
Something remains to be done for the solution of sesthetic and 
critical problems by connecting the poet^s intentions and meth- 
ods with the English philosophy of his day. This will enable us 
to see more clearly ^‘^why he approached his theories by way of 
^ssociationism, and discussed them in such terms as nature, emotion, 
imagination, fancy, activity, power, reason, and so on.^^ A new 
way is also thus disclosed ^^of studying the relationship between 
Wordsworth and his contemporary poets.^^ But the Preface” 
which has thus far been reported must not foe dismissed from close 
attention before Dr. Beatty be allowed to describe his attitude of 
mind ini this study. He will not be controversial, nor a special 
advocate; the art and thought of the poet will be presented to the 
unbiased understanding thru the calm and deliberate statements ” 
of the poet himself, because they need no defense if they are un- 
derstood, I have consistently taken the attitude that an earnest 
attempt to understand is to be regarded as the best and only defense 
of this great poet. In every case where I have acted as the inter- 
preter of the poePs thought and art, I have done my best .... 
to couch my explanation in his language.” 

Dr. Beatty has strong convictions respecting the failure of critics 
to -find the true approach to the poet. Their false or imperfect 
methods are reviewed in his first chapter. Arnold is seriously in 
error because of his failure to perceive the intellectual and philo- 
sophic aspects of the poef s thought and art. He has had a strong 
following in the practice of ignoring the critical value of the poet’s 
prose-writings, Mr. Herford ignores chronology, and contributes 
to the erroneous view that the poet has had no traceable ^ develop- 
ment.’ Pater and Bradley are wrong in assigning to German 
rather than to English philosophy interpretative value. This in- 
herently denies the fact that German philosophy developed from 
Locke and Hume. I hope to show,” says Dr. Beatty, that Pro- 
fessor Bradley has failed to note the similarities and the spiritual 
kinship between Wordsworth and his English predecessors, and 
that he has failed to perceive that the poet is in the direct line of 
succession to the inheritance of their thought.” The fourth 
method of approach” to be corrected is represented, tho by each in 
his own way, by Professors Legouis and Babbitt. It over-estimates 
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the poet’s debt to Eonsseau, and -consequently depresses his master- 
ful ^^originality and distinctness/^ Eor the poet ^^in his reasoned 
expression, does not acquiesce, hut revolts. He revolts against 
Eousseauism .... a reactionary in the fullest sense of the term, 
both in art and in his general theory of morals and conduct,” he 
reverted in his reaction toward those earlier authors and philoso- 
phers whose teachings and practice had been distorted by later 
practitioners.^^ In a later chapter (YII) the poet^s view of nature 
is shown to- be based on reason, as in the tradition of the English 
philosophers, in contrast with the sentimentalism of Eousseau, 
whom indeed, as is incidentally observed, Wordsworth ^^contra- 
dicted openly and in a reasoned manner ” (p. 17, note) . 

The exaltation of reason as the guide in life and art is the 
key-note of his reaction to the formative influences discussed in 
a chapter on the Early Theory of Life and Politics — Eelation to 
Godwin,” followed by another, entitled Early Theory of Art — 
Eelation to the School of Taste.” These are important chapters, 
for in the words of the author, Godwin taught him [the poet] 
to generalize about politics, society, ethics, and matters of conduct; 
the various authors of the school of taste taught him to generalize " 
about art.” One must regret that the points of Dr. Beatty’s clear 
discussion in these chapters cannot be even completely enumerated 
in this brief notice. The teachings of Godwin, relating chiefly to 
the .supremacy of reason in social and political theory, to humani- 
tarianism, democracy, denunciati-on of autocracy and militarism, 
are dominant in the poet’s attitude of mind to the year 1795 (wit- 
ness the Juvenal-project, Ouilt and Sorrow, The Borderers ) ; 
thereafter, ^Hhe general stock of English thought, especially the 
stock of English philosophic thought as expressed in the system 
of David Hartley and the writings of other adherents of the school 
of taste give a new direction to his develo-pment.” 

Three leading' tenets of the school of taste are reviewed with 
reference to the poet’s reaction to them: (1) taste is acquired by 
the study of the masters of art”; (2) uniformity with variety is 
required; (3) the association of ideas. This last is ^Hhe most 
important in considering the mature Wordsworth. The doctrine 
of taste and imitation ” loses its specific features after 1798 ; and 
soon after 1800 ^^the doctrine of uniformity and variety was 
allowed to drop into comparative obscurity.” But ^Hhe doctrine 
of association became an essential part of his most mature doc- 
trine.” It becomes -more profound thru the study of the philoso- 
phers; "in the light of Hartley’s interpretation” of it the poet 
"furnishes a new and original theory of Hature, of Eancy, and of 
Dnagmation, and becomes at once the interpreter and poet of 
associationism.” 
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' In the next chapter Dr. Beatty^ with admirable compo,sure and 
philosophic breadth of method^ surveys the problem that has suffered 
perversion at the hands of critics —the problem of the poef s dis- 
approval of '^poetic diction'" and arguments in favor of 'Hhe real 
language of men." The poet himself knew that he was not fight- 
ing a battle without enemies"' in this cause^ for a practical faith "" 
in his opinions was almost unknown." 

The poet's theory of the unity of the mind thru childhood^ youths 
and maturity^ the mystery of personal identity and of unbroken con- 
sciousness thru a long life^, this forms the basis of all his other 
ideas and Is the point of approach to all the other main problems 
of ethics^ art, and politics with which he deals in his poetry and 
prose." This is the subject of a chapter on The Three Ages of 
Man."' It is shown that probably the conception of the theory pre- 
ceded the poet's beginning the Recluse (1?97), and it is set forth 
in Tinturn (1798), in which the poet presents the history of 
his mind's development as a tripartite thing, as it were; divided 
into three distinct stages o-r periods; each marked by its distinct 
attitude to the universe of man and nature." This poem is there- 
fore the forerunner of the Prelude but it is more than that 
because of its being the first expressing this most fundamental " 
theory regarding ‘^^life and poetry," and from which he drew ^‘^his 
famous distinction between Fancy and Imagination." Dr, Beatty 
traces thru a long chapter, abounding in valuable comments, the 
range of this theory in the poet's writings. The great Ode is inter- 
preted in a sense that the author declares to be not by any means 
tlie usual one " ; and the neglected reply of the poet to Mathetes " 
receives adequate attention. The poet's arguments here attain the 
new^ clearness with an add.ed pedagogic value. The educationist 
should study this reply, and Dr. Beatty will be heartily thanked 
for restoring it to wider notice' in its philosophic connections. 

Between 1795 and 1798 Wordsworth, revolting from Godwin 
and ^poetic diction," acquires the philosophy and the aesthetic 
which are characteristic of him. ' The influences under which this 
step in his development was taken are considered in several chap- 
ters that now follow. The first of these concerns the poet's rela- 
tion “to Hartley and English Philosophy. Dr. Beatty's previous 
contribution on this subject (p. 95, note) proved his preparation 
for this excellent chapter, which, with this general commendation, 
must be dismissed from detailed notice at this time. So too the 
following discussion of the poet's Doctrine of Nature" must be 
slighted. ^^The poet deals with Nature in terms of his own pecu- 
liar theo'ry of the development of the mind, that is, m terms of the 
three ages of man"; each age has its peculiar relation to ' nature 
what he holds true of one period he does not regard as true of the 
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others (p. 121). In his view of ^ nature^ he is not a disciple of 
Rousseau. These philosophic chapters are somewhat discursive, tho 
the author can not be accused of an attempt to ^^make intricate 
seem straight/^ This ^ doctrinal ^ portion of the book culminates 
in two chapters dealing with the Imagination and Fancy (pp. 137- 
169). It is the culmination of the coherent method presented for 
the study of the poet, which regards him possessed of more than 
usual organic sensibility^^ (these are his own words, pp. 152, 160) 
and of a truly philosophic mind. To reach forward from this 
point to the conclusion of the whole matter, the method corrects 
the criticism that rests in the vague admission of a philosophic poet 
and ignores his definite philosophy, which is revealed thru the 
combined study of his prose and poetry. Wordsworth is a philo- 
sophic poet not merely in the general sense of a contemplative or 
meditative poet, but a philosophic poet who expresses a distinctive 
philosophy .... he is the poet of the English philosophy of 
Locke and his school in general, and of the English associationistic 
philosophy in particulars^ (p. 272). 

The adopted philosophy so insistently maintained in the doctrine 
of the ^Hhree ages,^^ places Fancy and Imagination respectively 
at the beginning and the end of the mind^s normal development. 
The first is based on earliest sensations; the second is the hand- 
maid of reasoned knowledge. Both are activities of the mind, not 
passive ' experiences. So too is Taste an activity of the min^ ky 
which the products of the creative imagination are appreciated 
(pp. 152, 23'3). Fancy is youthful, untrue to fact, and melan- 
choly ; the Imagination is the mature and hopeful power of recom- 
bining the truth of fact and of life into the forms of creative 
art in accordance with Truth and right Eeasion^^ (p. 157) . 

Preceding the Conclusion are three chapters in which Dr. 
Beatty applies his method or theory of interpretations and selected 
points in (1) ‘^^The Shorter Poems (2) ^^The Philosophic 
Poem: ^The Prelude and Personal Readjustment^^; (3) ^^The 
Philosophic Poem: The Excursion and Reconstruction.'^ This is 
in extent a third of the book (pp. 173-271), and will be especially 
valued both for minuter points of interpretation and for a masterly 
presentation of the poets comprehensive views of truth and art 
as exhibited in the plan and purpose of his poems. The discussion 
of these topics is rightly begun by an interpretation of the poets 
classification of his minor poems, little cells, oratories, and 
sepulchral recesses of the gothic church.^^ Close attention tb 
this matter refutes the Jest of critics in discerning the subject' of 
The Idiot Boy to be ‘'^mother-love in its most. absolute form^' (p. 
184). In like manner fresh interest is aroused at a number of 
points, of which only a few can be named here. Among the Lyrical 
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Ballads is distinguished a group of anti-^Godwinian poems. Thus, 
in the Anecdote for Fathers there is an intrusion ^^into the un- 
thinking mind of the child of adult processes of reason and thought. 
In the poems grouped with The Talles Turned is represented the 
assooiationist doctrine of ^^The ties | That bind the perishable 
hours of life^^ (p. 150) into unity of oonsciousness and in the pro- 
cess of the gro’^h of knowledge (p. 190). Ruth and Peter Bell 
are released from imputed mysticism or unnaturalism and restored 
to conformity wiith the adopted philosophy of the effects of experi- 
ence and of reaction to nature. Very characteristic of the poet^s 
method is To the CucJcoo^ in its variation from the original it 
becomes ^Hhe opening movement, as it were, of an Ode on the 
Three Ages, and is the thought actually expressed in Tinturn 
Alley, the Ode, and the first two books of The Prelude (p, 197). 
There is admirable comment on the -sequence of sonnets on The 
River Duddonj it identifies itself with the great philosophic 
poem: as- a worthy ^adjuncV accordance with the poet^s com- 
plete design of his work as a poet^^ (p. 200). It might have been 
added here that the symbol of a stream, figuring -growth and 
development, was in the mind of the poet when planning the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 

That the poet from the first had conceived his characteristic 
design of a philosophic unit embracing all his poems is shown by 
his letters chiefly. This evidence of the early beginning of The 
Prelude and the gradual development of the plan of The Recluse 
is admirably presented by Dr. Be-atty. An important conclusion 
is reached : The Prelude must not be viewed as a biography. . . . 
Its structure is not at all chronological in the strict sense of the 
term, for the matter is arranged in accordance with a systematic 
explanation of the development of the mind -of the individual. . . . 
The Prelude is at bottom philosophical in method (p. 212). It 
is a personal record of how one person attained to true knowl- 
edge, .... illus-trated with an abundance of detail .... and 
fullness of explanation that make the poem a unique document in 
literature. This I call personal readjustment. The more general 
aspect of the question is found in The Excursion, in the form of 
a discussion of the way in which the despondency of the age can 
be changed to hope through the attainment of knowledge. This I 
call reconstruction, social and political (p. 216). 

With the author^® indicated key-note of the closing discussion, 
this notice must be abruptly ended. The inadequacy of this notice 
will not, it is hoped, be construed to mean less than a complete 
conviction that Dr. Beatty has made a valid contribution to the 
right method of appreciating and interpreting the great poet. 


J. w. B. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OE HONORS 
DE BALZAC 

The following letters, written by Balzac from Germany, and 
addressed to the housekeeper of his Passy home, Madame Louise 
Breugniol, are interesting because of the light they throw upon a 
rather disputed point of biography which, for various reasons, has 
never been sufficiently cleared up: Balzac^s visit to Germany in 
1845, when he travelled for several months with Madame Hanska, 
the Polish lady who, a few years later, became Madame de Balzac, 
and the subsequent visit of Madame Hanska and her daughter to 
Paris. 

Owing to overwhelming and constantly accumulating debts, Bal- 
zac had been forced towards the close of 1840, to renounce and 
sell Les Jardies, his home in Sevres. He had then established 
himself in the village of Passy.^ At no period of his life had 
pecuniary obligations been so pressing as during these last days 
at Les Jardies, and at no period had creditors been so insistent. 
Balzac was at that time living the life of his Mercadet. He 
shunned as much as possible the society of his friends, and better 

^ In a letter to Madame Hanska, dated HoYein'ber 16-26, 1840, Balzac 
writes : A compter d'u moment oU vous reeevrez eette lettre, 4crivez-moi 
a Fadresse siiivante: Monsieur de Breugnol, rue Basse, no. IS, a Passy, 
pr&s Pans. Je suis la, cache pour quelque temps .” — Lettres d V'&trang^re 
(18SS-WfJi) , Pans, Calmann-L6vy, 1899-1906, vol i, p. 546. 

In a letter to his sister, Madame Laure Surville, dated Les Jardies, 
November, 1840, Balzac says that his new house will be ready, including 
a room for his mother, by December 5,-^orrespondance {18X9-1850) ^ Paris, 
Micliel-L4vy, 1816, p. 347. 
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to mamtain secrecj;, had all of Ms mail addressed to his gardener, 
Louis Brouet.^ This refuge was 19 rue Basse — today the Balzac 
museum at 47 rue Eaynouard — a rustic pavilion^ sheltered behind 
and below a house facing the rue Basse, on the heights of Passy, 
overlooking Pans and the Seine.^ Balzac took as his housekeeper 
Madame Louise Breugniol, a woman of thirty-eight, who remained 
in his employ until the winter of 1847.^ Madame Breugniol seems 
to have been of robust constitution and good common sense, a 
careful Morvandaise housewife, whom Balzac, as his letters show, 
trusted implicitly, and whose advice he frequently sought. Ac- 
cording to Louis de Eoyaumont, curator of the Balzac museum, it 

^ Compare the following unpu/blislied letter addressed to his friend, Louis 
Desnoyers, one of the diiectois of the newspaper, Le Si^cle, # 

[Les Jardies, d(5cembie 1839]. 

Mon eher Besnoyers, retournez-moi promptement les nouvelles ^preuves 
de ces 5 placards, et avant que vos ouvxiers aient fini vous aurez re^u quel- 
que vingt feuillets de copie. Les lubraires ne sont pas venus. Je vous 
envoie ceci par la poste pour gagner du temps. Mille compliments, 

de Balzac 

Envoyez-moi votre adresse au Bi^cle pour que j’^vite de vous adresser les 
paquets chez vous. 

Et mettez bien Louis Brouet. 

iSi je vais lundi a Pans, je vous le ferai savoir. Je remporterais les 
^preuves du tout. 

^ See Louis de Eoyaumont, Pro Domo {la Maison de Balzac) , Paris, 
Figui'^re, without date, pp. 34-39 

^ Balzac^s spelling of this name varies from time to time, lie writes it 
Brugnolle, Brugnol, or Breugnol, and always with the particle de. Royau- 
mont, op. cit, writes Breugniol, the spelling found m her acte de dCe^s,’’ 
Bee. 24, 1874. The following acte de naissance,’’ copied from the town- 
hall of Aunay-en-Bazois, Ni^vre, shows still a different spelling 

No. 32 — iBu 29 Messidor, an douze. Acte de naissance de Philiberte, 
Jeanne, Louise Bseugniot, n^e le ni^me jour k deux heures du matin, fflle 
du Sieur Lazarre [sic], ^itienne, Breugniot et de Marie, Anne, Besruault 
Le sexe de Penfant a reconnu gtre f^mmin. Presents ttooins: Jean, 
Louis, Casseneuve, proipri^taire k Chateau Chinon. Second t^moin, dame 
Philiberte Bes Euault, spouse de Lazarre, Claude Lemattre, propri^taire 
k Chateau Chinon, par la requisition k nous faite, par ledit sieur Breugniot, 
p&re de Z'enfant, avec les dits ttooins du sieur Breugniot, Lazarre, con- 
state suivant la loi, par nous, adjoint du maire de la commune d^Aunay, 
faisant fonetion d’officier public de P^tat civil. 


[Signatures] 
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was either Madame Marceline Desbordes-Valmore or Balza-c^s sis- 
ter;, Madame Surville^ who had chosen for him this new house- 
keeper.^ 

With Madame Brengnioi in the triple role of housekeeper, ad- 
visor, and faithful watch-dog, Balzac remained in his Passy retreat 
untE 1845, feverishly at work on the final novels of his Human 
Comedy. 

In 1845, Madame Hanska and her daughter Anna were in Dres- 
den, and Balzac was anxious to join them somewhere in Germany 
or in Switzerland, suggesting that they meet him at Frankfort or 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, from either of which cities he could maintain 
an easy communication with Pans and his publishers.® In Feb- 
ruary, he suggests that Madame Hanska and her daughter meet 
him at Mayence, where he would have his passport arranged to 
include them as his sister and niece, and that they should make 
a spring visit, incognito, to Paris and to the Exposition des Beaux- 
Arts J He arranges to find them an apartment at Chaillot, quite 
near his Passy quarters, and arranges also the financial details of 
the trip, saying in his characteristic way, Je me charge des theatres^ 
et peut-Hre aussi de la nourriture ^ ® At Chaillot, he continues 
in this letter to Madame Hanska, which is dated February 15, 1845, 
they will find a comfortable apartment, furnished carefully, a cook, 
a maid, and a groom, and everything prepared for a two months' 
visit. Madame Hanska, who had been El, persuaded Balzac to 
postpone his journey, so that it was not until the end of AprE that 
he actually went to Germany, leaving Madame Breugniol in full 
charge of his Passy home and precious posessions.® This trip was 
shrouded in mystery. Balzac’s usual correspondence with friends 
ceased during these months. 

The lovers went for the month of May to Cannstatt, in Wurtem- 
burg. It was there, towards the middle of the month, that Balzac 
wrote the following letter to Madame Breugniol, requesting her, 
among other things, to rent under certain conditions which he 
mentions a house on the rue de la Tour, Passy. 

® Op. Git., p. 38. 

^ Lettres & VMrangdre, “ Kevue des deux mondes” Dec. 5, 1919. 

Ihid., Jan. 1, 1920. 

Uhid. 

® lUd., Jan. 15, 1920. 
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Canstatt^ mai [1845]. 

Ma chere madame de Bnignol, 

II est mamteiiant ties siir qiiAl faut loner la maison 18 de la 
rue de la Tour. Voiis ponvez arranger cette affaire^ mais siir 
parole seiilement, car il ne faut pas signer de bail sans qiie tons 
les cliangeinens que les proprietaires sont disposes a faire ne soient 
convenus et que ]e les aie indiqiies amsi que les conditions aux- 
quelles ,]e tiens soit pour la rupture du bail an milieu du 2^ terme 
de 3^ 6, 9, soit pour les degats des teintures et autres. Ainsi, vous 
poiivez leur dire que nous louerons, et nous louerons a telles con- 
ditions et pour 3^ 6, 9^ mais il faut attendre le retour de pour 
les conditions accessoires et Findication des changemens. 

Dites a Mile Borel que H[anska] m^a rendu les 400' que 
je lui ai donnes ainsi que les mterets qu^elle lui doit et qui font la 
somme suivante : 

toilette (prix de la) 440' 

pour interets 144 


584 

Ainsi^ vous devez lui remettre en plus des 400', 184 fr. pour qu’elle 
soit payee. 

C^est 584' que vous prendrez sur la premiere nouvelle que 
j^enverrai afin que n[os] comptes ne soient pas deranges. 

N^oubliez pas, des que les actions de la Banque seront a 3300, 
d’aller chez Tagent de change (il ne faut parler qu^au' 1®^ commis 
pour faire vendre et faire acheter 450' de rentes en 3 0/0 en em- 
ployant toute la somme qui proviendra des actions vendues. STl 
y a de Fargent de reste, vous le remettrez a Soeur Marie Dominique 
avec son inscription de 3 0/0. 

Soyez tou^ours au courant chez Plon de Taffaire de Monceaux; 


Mademoiselle Henriette Boiel, a native of Neudiateb liad been a secre- 
tary to Madame Haiiska in Russia, and also an instructress and intimate 
companion %of Mademoiselle Anna Hanska Leaving Madame Hianska’s 
service in li843, she accompanied a French family to Pans, and entered, 
much against her family^s wishes, the Convent of the Visitation, Rue 
d^Eiifer, where she died in 1S57. See A Bachelm, Balmo d NeucMlel, 
“ Mus^e Keuchatelois/^ 1883-1'S'S4, citations from which are made in Spoel- 
berch de LovenjouPs Roman amour, second edition, Pans, Calmann-Levy, 
1896. 

Balzac began in 1845 to seek a home for his future bride, and among 
his suggested possibilities mentions a piece of land not far from the Bois 
de Boulogne, at the end of the Rue Miromesnil — la Folie-Monceau. The 
land was priced at 60,000 francs, and the house he leokons at 40,000 
f lanes. iSee Leitres d V^Jtrangire, m the Revue des deux mondes/^ Bee. 
15, 1919. 
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avee Fargeiit des Jardies et celui d’lci, je puis payer immMiate- 
meiit 60,000 fr., et les 30,000 aiitres dans Fannee; an surplus, sur 
nil mot d^avis de vous, ,firais a Pans pour terminer cette acquisi- 
tion. C^est toil jours un arpent et demi, bonne inesure autour de 
la riiiiie et dii lae. 

Par ma piochame lettre, 30 yous dirai on et comment envoyer 
les epreuA^’es. 

Profiler de mon absence pour soigner votre sante, vous amuser. 

Si le dessin du meuble est dm an Mtiste des families, allez voir 
M. Picquie pour qubl vous en donne une dizaine d^epreuves a part^ 
et YOUS nFen mettrez une dans renimi des epreuvesd^ 

Ditcs a Diitacq de vous envoyer Bohain sbl a besom de moi, mais 
toujoiirs 7,000 fr. pour sept feuilies de la Com[edie] himlaine]. 

Le bail de la rue de la Tour devra commeiicer en janvier 1846, 
et vous vous arrangerez avec Grandmain pour payer 3 mois 
de plus, car il faudra bien 2 mois pour demenager et arranger la 
maison de la rue de Latour. 

Mille amities, 

de Bz. 

Taehez ton,] ours de decouvrir pour 3 uin et juillet un apparte- 
ment meuble qui ne coiite pas plus de 300 fr. par mois, aux en- 
virons de la Madeleine : une anticEambre, un salon et deux cham- 
bres a coucher, cuisine et salle a manger — au besoin, une seule 
chamibre a deux lits suffirait, il ne faut pas monter plus haut que 
le ' 2 ® etage. 

Arrangements for the visit of Madame Hanska and her daughter 
were evidently in preparation, and Balzac wishes them to have a 
furnished apartment for June and July. But he has other com- 
missions for Madame Breugniol, and other changes of plans. In 
his next letter, flattering in tone, and complicated in matters of 
small flnance, he outlines more in detail the proposed visit of his 
future wife and her daughter to Pans. 

Hombourg, 22 mai [1845]. 

Ma chere madame de Brugnolle, 

Aussitot cette lettre regue, informez-vous [aupres] du marquis 
de Courtavel si le cafe de pois chiches, qui Fa gu4ri de sa maladie 
chronique du foie, se fait avee les gousses on avec les pois, ou avec 
les gousses et les pois. 

BecrStaire de Henri JY et oommode de Mane de MMicis, meuMes flO' 
rent ms du 16e siecle retrouv^s par M. de Balzao^ des families/’ 

August, 1846, vol. xni, pp. 321-323, with au engraving representing the 
Henri IV secrStawe. F. Piqu§e, as he himself spells it, was the director 
of the Mus4e des families, for which, in 1841, Balzac had promised his 
collaboration. 
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Des qiie voiis le sanrez, ecrivez la recette et adressez-la a Eadresse 
suivante : Madame la comtesse de Kisselelf, en son hotel, Kis- 

seleff Strasse, Hombonrg, pres Francfort-sur-le-Mein, Allemagne/’ 
sans affraneliir. 

Tons trouverez, ei-contre, le modele de la lettre a ecrire. 

Je Yiens de reeevoir votre lettre, qni est, eomme votre ame, tres 
donee et eharmante. Tons etes toujours ]a meme. 

Maintenant, le voyage de Pans est tout a fait eonvenn. J'allais 
vons envoyer niille francs par nne lettre de 'Ohange ^ tnais le 
Eothschild, qne Claret m'avait dit etre si graeienx pour moi, est 
en voyage, et je ne sais a qni m’adresser, en sorte qne je prends le 
parti d'apporter tout moi-meme, 

Allez voir Mile Borel, et dites4ni qne le compte qne je vons ai 
envoye est fantif. Mine Hanska a accepts le compte eomme Mile 
Borel Ta mis dans sa lettre. Uerrenr provenait des ducats, et le 
voici rectifier 

480 francs pour la toilette, 

144 francs dhnter^ts. 


624 francs. 

Bile a regn quatre cents francs de moi. Deux cent vmgt-qnatre h 
Ini donner; eomme je vons ai compte les quatre cents francs de 
Lirette dans votre argent, et qne vons Ini donnerez les deux cent 
vmgt-qnatre, c^est k vons qne reviennent ees six cent vmgt-qnatre 
francs qne m^a remis Mmie Hansxa, et elle m^a remis trois cent 
soixante-seize francs pour payer d^avance Eappartement, si on 
Pexige. 

C^est six cent vmgt-qnatre francs [et] les trois cent soixante- 
seize [qni font] les mille francs qne je devais vons envoyer et qni 
se divisent amsi: quatre cents pour vons; deux cent vingt-qnatre 
pour Lirette, et trois cent soixante-seize pour les depenses pre- 
liminaires de Eappartement de Mme Hanska. 

Comme vons ne serez pas embarrassee de tronver trois cents 
francs pour qnelqnes jours, je prefere ne pas me donner les soucis 
et les ennuis d^envoyer nne lettre de change. Mais j^anrai les 
soucis du transport dMne somme considerable. 

Maintenant, chore pretense, je crois vons avoir dit qnbl faut 
loner Tappartement pour deux mois, '’‘'en votre nom,^^ car ces 
dames n^anront pas de passeport, et il fant qn^elles soient censees 
venir chez elles, on chez nne connaissance. Mme Hanska ne vent 
pas de cnisini^re. Elle a penr d'avoir des ordres a donner et a 
commander. Elle pr^f^re aller diner tons les jours chez nn res- 
taurateur. Mais, outre le danger de renoontrer des Eusses et des 
Polonais, elle ne sait pas qne ce serait nne depense de mille francs 
par mois, et je Famenerai a avoir un accord avec nne bonne 


Mademoiselle Borel. 
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cuisiniere a tant par jour. Quant au domestique, tachez d^en 
avoir un honnete et sur. 

Je sms de votre avis : il faut que le secret soit absolu. 

Mais Mme Hanska vent mamtenant que j^aie une chambre pour 
pouvoir loger aussi; j^aime mieux cela aussi. K^arretez pas de 
femme de chanibre. Elle aura la faculte d^en amener une ou de 
la prendre. 

Je vous ecrirai ton jours un mot le jour de notre depart, et vous 
aurez kuit ]ours d’avance pour tout arranger. Amsi tachez de 
trouver un appartement avec antichambre, salon, deux chambres a 
coucher, et une chambre a part, outre la salle a manger et la cuisine 
et la chambre de la femme de chambre. Le domestique ne sera ni 
loge, ni nourri. 

L^appartement devra etre arrete du 8 juin au 8 aout. 

-NTous causerons de la rue de la Tour. Yous ferez bien de les 
entretenir dans Fidee que nous la louerons. 

J^ai toute securite pour Tavenir, dans tons les sens. Anna^^ 
m^aime beauooup, et ;je suis certain dhine admirable et cordiale 
entente. 

L^affaire de Monceaux est determines. 

Vous avez raison pour la gravure. Mais il y a d^autres raisons 
pour ne pas la faire servir : Frimo, c^est toujours la meme charge, 
C^est celle d^Hetzel dans les Animaux [pemts par eux-memes], 
et celle de la Mono graphic [de la presse parisienne], et celle de 
Philippon.^® Secnndo, ce iFest pas digne. 

J^ai pourtant si grand desir de voir reussir Chl[endo\vski] que 
je ne m^oppose pas a ce quhl lasse une charge sur moi. Mais, il 
faut qu^elle soit spirituelle, et, celle-la, c^est une repetition.^® 

H. de Balzac. 

By the end of the month of May, Balzac, at Caniistatt, had still 

Mademoiselle Anna Hanska, daughter of Madame Hanska. 

Scenes de la Yie privee et puhhque des animaux, Les Animaux pemts 
pax euxmiSmes et dessmes par un autre. Baris, J. Hetzel et Paulin, 1842, 
2 vol. gr. m-S. 

Monographie de la presse parisienne, par M. H de Balzac, illustr^e de* 
scenes, croquis, charges, caricatures, portraits et grandes vignettes hors 
texte, avec un table synoptique de Pordre gendelettre; extrait de la Grande 
Ville, nouveau tableau de Paris.” Pans, au bureau central des publica- 
tions nouvelles, 1842, gr. in-8. 

In the third number o-f La Caricature prov%so%re, edited by Charles 
Philipon, November 18, 1S88, there appeared a portrait 'lomantique of 
Balzac, to which he refers here. 

^®This ‘^charge” was to appear in Balzac’s PeUtes Mtseres de la me 
Gonjugale, illustrated by Bertall, and published by Chlendowski, in 1845. 
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different instnictions ta give his cJiere p'Ueuse, who so generously 
and on so many occasions had lent her name to the harassed debtor. 

Canstatt^ [fin mai 1845]. 

Ma chore madame de Brugnolle^ 

Mme Hanska a re^ii les plus mauvaises noiivelles pour sa pro- 
longation de passeporfi et ,]e me hate de vous dire de ne pas taire 
de courses in vous donner de mal pour les appartements et les 
dispositions dont ;|e vous ai parle. Attendez quolque autre lettre 
pour vous remettre en quote. Si le voyage ifia pas lieu, /irai a 
Strasbourg pour vous renvoyer le& trois mille francs par la diligence, 
ear il taiidra payer Lirette. Jbrai dans une ville on mes epreuves 
pourront nfietre eiivoyees gratuitement par M. E Conte. 

Eaites faire le platre de mon buste, et envoyez-le le plus pronipte- 
ment possible. Je me mets aux deux romans de Chlendowski, car 
je lie reste lei an moms quinze jours. 

Shi en est temps encore, mettez iin tome quatre de la ComSdie 
Iliimaine dans le paquet de Leon. 

Vous pouvez nfiecrire ici jusqu^au 10 juin. Amusez-vous et 
soignez votre sante. 

Quand vous aurez regu les trois mille francs, vous chercherez le 
plus beau velours violet de Lyon possible; vous en prendrez pour 
une robe, et les les de rechange, corsage, etc., et vous Tenverrez a 
Strasbourg, a Silbermann Ihmprimeur, chez qui jhrai le prendre. 

Je vous donne cette commission d^avance, afin de n’avoir qu^a 
vous la rappeler, toujours dans le cas ou Mme Hanska ne verrait 
pas cette annee la belle Erance, car tout espoxr n^est pas perdu. 

Mais la prudence exige, en ce moment, de renoncer a Paris. 
Mais jhrai, pour terminer avec les vingt mille francs [a payer] 
par Pessart, et Taflaire de Monceaux, que je voudrais a mon nom. 
Eecommandez de Tactivite a M. Eessart, car je voudrais bien §tre 
debarrasse des sommes indiquees, et on le souhaite vivement ici, 
tou;|ours pour arranger a mon nom Taffaire de Monceaux. 

Si Claret est a Paris, obtenez de lui le croquis de la maison de 
Prancfort, et les plans des deux etages. Vous me les enverriez 
par la poste. 

Vous aurez dhei pour les negoeiations Pessart: 3000 francs. 

Vous avez en effet a escompter, y eompris les deux mille francs 
Hetzel, que vous appliqueriez : 5000 francs. 

J^’enverrai en copie: 5000 francs. 

Total: 13,000 francs. 

Mais il ne faudra rien faire sans avoir le tout, et que M. Pessart 
profite surtout de mon absence, qui va se prolonger. 

Ces treize mille francs se grossiront de deux mille quatre cents 
que Mme Hanska me remettra pour Lirette, et que je remettrai k 
Lirette lorsque je placerai definitivement sa petite fortune. C'est 
convenu avec Mme Hanska, et ce sera moi qui lui servirai les 
intergts, pour le temps que je les aurai gardes. 
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Comme voila le voyage de Pans ajoiiriie, demandez des loges 
tant que vous voiidrez a ces messieurs. Dites a la famille qiie je 
reviens, et surtout avertissez-moi du moment oil il faudra etre a 
Pans^ pour Taffaire de Monceaux. 

[H. de Balzac]. 

Mon adresse ]usqu"a nouvel ordre^ est ton jours a CannstatE pres 
Stuttgart; Wurtemberg. 

Plans for the June visit were far from complete^ and apparently 
Madame Breugniol was finding difficulty in attending to all of her 
masters complicated business matters* the rental of the rue de la 
Tour house; the overtures for buying the Pare Monceau property; 
his dealings with his homme d'affaires, Fessart, and vuth his pub- 
lishers; Chlendowski and Souverain. Balzac^s irritation is appar- 
ent in the next letter, the tone of which is softened, however, by 
anxious enquiries after his housekeeper’s health, and by a tiny note 
scribbled by Madame Hanska on the outer fold of the letter winch 
reads as follows: Avec mille remercimens et mille tendres amities 
de la part d’E, H. 

Canstatt, 8 juin [1845]. 

Ma chere Madame de Brugnole, 

Vous avez bien mal lu mes lettres. J’ai eu chaque fois le soin 
de vous dire que relativement au voyage de Pans, tout etait con- 
ditionnel et soumis a une lettre on je vous dirais si le voyage avait 
lieu. 

J’ai regu v[os] deux lettres, et celle adressee ehez Mare . . ard, 
et celle adress6e [ici]. Vous avez une lettre au moment ou je 
regois votre derniere par laquelle je vous felicite de bail de la rue 
de la Tour. II est inutile de faire le bail avant mon arrivee ; jTrai 
a Pans pour faire le bail, indiquer les changements a faire dans 
les distributions. Vous avez grand tort de m^en vouloir dffin 
defaut de memoir e pour les effets Chlendowski. Je vous renvoie le 
petit mot que vous m^envoyez ; il aura servi a me faire faire mieux 
mes comptes pour pouvoir solder les creances dont la note a ete 
remise a M. Fessart. Nous ne nous servirons de ces eflets qu^au 
dernier moment et quand ils seront en echeance facile pour 
Pescompte. II est meme possible que je les reserve pour les pay- 
mens des depenses auxquelles donnera lieu Farrangement de la rue 
de la Tour, et que j ’applique Fargent eomptant aux affaires Fessart. 
Je ne perdrais alors rien, oar H[anska] fait par moitie avec 
moi Farrangement de la rue de la Tour, comme Faequisition de 
Monceaux. 

'Si vous avez quelques dedommagemens a donner a propos de vos 
appartemens, domestique, etc., pour le voyage manque, payez et 
vous reprendrez cela sur Fargent que vous reeevrez de Strasbourg 
par la diligence. 
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Ce que vous me dites de votre sante m^afflige beancoup 

Lonc^ essayez de ne pas vous teindre les cheveux pendant 3 mois, 
et vous verrez cesser tons vos maux. Quant a restomac, le docteur 
vous gumra si vous obeissez a ses ordonnaneeS; car v[otre] maladie 
est bien xeconmie. Ne vous faites aueun souci, pas meme pour 
Teffet Clil[endowski] et les livres de Souverain, car vous seriez 
quitte pour rendre les 200 fr. a Eecheance a Chlendowski. 

Surtout; attendez-moi pour le bail, et si les proprietaires ne 
voulaient pas attendre, ecnvez-le'-moi. J^ecrirais les conditions par 
lettre en attendant le bail definitif. 

H[anska] n^a pas encore son passeport. Ne vendez pas 
les actions de Borel, car il faut toucher la dividende de 
jiiillet, et ne vendre qu^’apres. D^ailleurs, il y a le temps, puisquhl 
vaudra mieux joindre la somme que H[anska] lui rembourse 
pour grossir son placement. C^est ce que je vous explique dans la 
lettre que vous devez recevoir au moment ou je regois la votre. 
Elle va toucher pres de 200' dhntdr^ts k la Banque, et vous aurez 
a lui remettre le prix de sa toilette et les inter ets de H [anskaj . 
Elle aura de Targent suffisamment. 

Vous avez bien fait d^ecrire a M. de Eambuteaud'^ Pxenez 
beaucoup d’amusement et ne vous melez pas de la querelle de ma 
famille et ide M. Nacq[uart],^® car je tiens k conserver le docteur. 
Bnfin, soignez votre sante. 

J^attends Tannonce de Eenvoi de mes epreuves pour aller k Stras- 
bourg porter Targent que je vous annonce. 

Mettez Fadresse a la lettre pour Souverain et donnez-la a 
Chi [endowski] . 

Mille amities, 

Bz. 

On June 22, Balzac was in Strasbourg, where he visited his 
bankers, and made the final arrangements for Madame Hanska's 
visit to Paris, engaging three seats in the Paris malle-poste for 
Monday, July 7. 

Strasbourg, dimanche [22 Juin 1845], 

Ma ohere Madame de Brugnolle, je mets domain lundi 23, six 
mille francs en or aux Messageries Eoyales de la rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires, a Fadresse de M. Vosseur, pour vous les remettre a 
vous-m^me. 

^ Je serai le 9 a Paris. Gardez le secret sur ce voyage, car je ne 
viens pas seul. Je nous logerai dans un hdtel de la rue Notre- 

Prefect of the Bepartment of the Seine from 1833 to 1848. 

Doctor J. B. Nacquart, Balzac^s life-long friend and physician, to 
whom he dedicated Le Lys dans la valUe. 
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Dame-des-Victoires^ H6tel de Toiirs ou Hotel des Ambassadeurs. 
Oes dames ne xesteront qne vingt a vingt-cinq jours. 

Papporterai moi-meme les epreuves qne je suis venu cherclier. 
Dites k Chlendowski de dementir en mon nom jusqif a mon retour, 
et dites-lui que je serai le 15 juillet a Passy pour mon bail. Py 
reviendrai ostensiblement dans les quinze premiers jours d’aout. 
Vous savez qu^il faut que M. Pessart mette la plus grande activite 
[a s’occuper de ma liquidation]. 

Vous avez bien fait de vendre et d^aeheter du bois pour made- 
moiselle Borel,, car elle aura [amsi] ses interets [courant depuis 
le] 3. 

Je ne vous en dis pas davantage; je vous verrai le 10 du mois 
prochain. A bientot, ma pet[ite]. 

[H. de Balzac]. 

On July first, Balzac and Madame Hanska, together with her 
daughter, left Cannstatt for Carlsruhe. It was here that he wrote 
his final instructions to Madame Breugniol, which are as follows : 

Carlsrouhe, 2 ]uillet [1845]. 

Ma chore madame de Brugnol, 

He tenez compte de la lettre que je vous ai ecrite. Hier, en 
quittant Canstatt, j^ai fait d^accord avec ces deux dames un autre 
plan qui realise les plus grandes Economies, mais qui vous donnera 
quelque peine. 

, Puisque j^ai la maison de la rue de la Tour, des mon arrivee, 
ces dames y logeront. Si les proprietaires sont aimables, ils se 
preteront a cela. Shis ne veulent pas, vous y ferez transporter le 
lit de la chambre de ma mere, et un lit en fer pour ces dames; 
puis un autre lit en fer pour moi, une commode, etc. Ce sera 
tout autant de fait pour nqtre demenagement. Enfin, vous les 
installerez la, vous trouverez bien une fille probe et inteEigente 
pour leur servir de femme de chambre, a tant par jour. Marie 
gardera la maison. Ces dames \aendront de;)euner et diner rue 
Basse, et vous indemniseront de toutes vos depenses. Vous preii- 
drez, shl le faut, une cuisiniere et une fille pour servir chez moi. 
Vous direz, shl le faut, que ces dames sont du Morvan, et [de] 
vos connaissanees. Si nous ne pouvions pas aller immediatement; 
de la poste a Passy a notre arrivee, a cause du pen de temps que 
vous auriez eu pour tout preparer, rue de la Tour, (ee que je 
regretterais bien), nous resterions un ou deux jours k un hotel: 
mais avec chagrin. Je compte done sur votre activite si rare et 
sur votre exqtiise bonne volonte pour que, a notre arrivee, vous 
nous emmeniez rue de la To-ur. 

J’ai evalue a 300' fr., a pen pres, vos depenses pour un mois 
pour les dejeuners et les diners, ear ces dames aimeront, autant 
que je les aime, les fruits, melons, etc. Elies s’absenteront deux 
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oil 3 fois. Elies siippnmeront ainsi les depeiises de Thotel et des 
re-tauraiit^, qm seraiont presqiie 1200 fr. pour tout leur sejour. 

ySiirtoui, pas iiiie indiscretion avec ma lamille 

Informez-voiis tou;]ours si Chopin est a Paris. 

Pronez nn alionneinent an iiom de Ml^^® Folini, rue de la Tour;, 
18, a VEnfi'acfe, pour un mois a partir du 9 juillet jusqidau 9 
aouC cn rciis assurant que le journal sera tons les jours avant 
midi rue de la Tour. 

II faudra aussi loner pour un mois un excellent piano. 

Faites poser le tapis lieu clans la chamhre de ces dames, et 
lrans])orter les meubles de ma chambre a coucher. Vous preiidrez 
alors ma chambre et mon lit;, si v[otre] petit lit de fer etait neces- 
saire rue de la Tour 

Prenez tons les aides necessaires pour faire tout cela^ et n'epar- 
gnez rien. 

Pardon de ce surcroit d^ennuis, mais ces dames seront ainsi 
beaucoup plus en surete. 

Mille amitieSj 
de 

About the tenth of July^ Balzac arrived in Passy with his two 
guests whom he took directly to the apartment they were to occupy 
at 18 rue de la Tour. Spoelbereh de Lovenjoul has gathered from 
Madame Barbier, daughter of the owners of 19 rue Basse, several 
personal recollections of this visit, which he records in his Genese 
d‘Un roman de Balzac: les Paysansr^ 

Balzac^s guests remained for more than a month, returning to 
Dresden towards the latter part of August. He accompanied them 
as far as Brussels, and on the last day of the month was again in 
Passy.^^ As it has been already stated, there was a great deal of 
mystery attached to this visit of Madame Hanska to Pans, and 
to Balzac’s ten weeks’ visit to Germany. The novelist’s corres- 
pondence, usually so active, practically ceased during these months 
of travel.^^ He had at that moment reached the highwater mark 

An English translation of this letter appeared in the Literary Review 
of the New York “Evening Past” for March 1-2 and 19, 1921, made by Mr, 
William H. Boyee, a Balzac enthusiast and bibliographer. 

Pans, Ollendorff, 1901, pp 190-191. 

'See La Revue des deux mondes, Jan. 15, 1920. 

^^In all the published correspondence theie are only two letters dated 
between April and August, li845:; one, addressed to an intimate friend, 
Eroment Meurice, published in the volume of collected Correspondancey 
dated May, the other, dated Dresden, May 9, and addressed to the Director 
of the Dresden Koyal Library, published in the Modern Language Wotes, 
April, 1916, by the contributor of this correspondence. 
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of his remarkable career^ and three of his lifers dreams Avere about 
to be realized * the termination of his monumental Human Comedy, 
crowned by his marriage to the woman he loved, and the purchase 
of a home in which he might enjoy a long wished-for rest. Bur 
before these goals were reached, innumerable tasks still confronted 
him. Publishers were demanding final pages of copy, the home had 
not been definitely chosen, and Balzac felt that he must see Madame 
Hanska, talk over many things with her, and that she must see 
his beloved Paris. The letters cited above were written during one 
of the busiest and most crowded years of their author^s life. They 
were written to one of those rare and devoted servitors upon whom 
Balzac the man of letters, the harassed debtor, the lover, was so 
dependent, and will shed light upon one of the most fanciful epi- 
sodes in his life : Madame Hanska’s first visit to Paris. 


Princeton University 


Walter Scott Hastings. 


BEOWULF 1422. 

During the last few years, the dependence of Old English verse 
upon classic, especially Latin, antecedents has become increasingly 
evident. Klaeber, for example, has shown the obligations of Beo- 
wulf to the Aeneid,^ and Kankm has convincingly demonstrated 
that a large proportion of the Old English kennings are transla- 
tions or paraphrases of expressions m Scripture and in medueval 
Latin poetry.^ Much undoubtedly remains to be done before the 
complete indebtedness of Old English poetry to the Latin verse 
current in the period of its production has been revealed, and in 
the disclosure many scholars may be expected to participate. Here 
I would call attention to but one phenomenon, the peculiar collo- 
cation of rhyming words within the hemistich which is illustrated 
by the flod diode weol of Beow 1422, which appears to have sug- 
gested the flod Mod gewod of Exod, 46S.® 

Arehiv, vol. cxii, pp 4:0-48, 339-359 See also my edition of the Christ, 
p. vii; Mod, Lang, Notes, vol. xxxiv, pp. 418-9, etc., etc. 

^JECP,, Yol.vux (1909), pp 357-422; vol. ix (1910), pp. 49-84. 

® Other imitations aie An. 1528: sund grund onfeng (like Beoic. 2810: 
bond Tond gefeng) ; An. 1586: hlyst yst forgeaf Beowulf has rhyming 
compounds: loordhord (259); {13‘1, 736), foldhold (773); cf 

Kluge, in Beitr., vol. ix, pp. 422, 430. 
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The poems of Aldhelm, of which the De Yirginitate is the chief, 
have several examples of rhymes at the end of successive or alter- 
nate lines : ^ 

Successive: 840-1 {medeJam querelam) ; 2S37-S (tenebras: sale- 
bras) ; 2856-7 {latebns. tenebris) ; C. E, 4. 7. 1-2, p. 25 (cretus- 
f reins), ^ The rhymes are sometimes merely grammatical: 386-7 
{rogorum: virorum) ; 531-2 (docentem- serentem) ; 2016-7 

{tOTorum honorum) ; 2204-5 {procorum: virorum); 2834-6 {lo- 
quentum: legentum: canentum). Occasionally they are identical: 
1159-60 (labra labellis- labra labellis) ; cf. 2137. See also 38-9, 
310-1. 

Alternate: 1657-9 {fatescunt: mitescunt) ; C, E. 4i 11. 6-8, p. 30 
(fatescant: liquescant),^ 

Rhyming words are also found within the same line, but not 
adjacent (cf. 1120, 1581, 1648, 2109, 2502, 2754) : 

2600 Magni cruenta canes linxere fluenta tyranni. 

Adjacent : 

604 Tunc regis precibus surrexit bella puella, 

765 Alter sic herebum lustrat sine fine profundum. 

690 Nam paganorum destruxit fana prof ana. 

0, E. 4. 3. 11, p. 22 Illius eloquio quae fana prof ana friabant. 

C. E, 4. 9. 4, p. 28 Sed Bartholomeus destruxit fana profanaJ 

^ Beferences are to Ehrwald^s edition {Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., 
xv), 1919. Where no title is given, the poetic De Virginitate is to be 
understood, unless where two numibers are separated by a period, which 
then signify page and line. 

® In C. E. 3. 6-7, p. 14, the intention of rhyming may be doubtful : rura 
novella; monastica jura. 

® Bhymes are also to be found in the prose, of which the following may 
serve as examples: 75. 5-6 {marcescit: tabescit) j 75. 6-7 {pulsat: pas- 
cat) ; 77. 13 [muhs. brutis) ; 2.04. 2 {fatesmt: marcescit) ; 237. 13-4 
[flavescit. rubescit: fulgesc^t' splendescit) i 237. 23-4 {maturescere: mar- 
cescere) ; 247. 10-3 {^ubes&it: marcescit: fatescat: senescat: virescit: 
adolescit) ; 264. 9-10 [insolescat: adhcerescat) ; 265. 9 {fatescunt: mles- 
cunt) ; 301. 12-3 {Jiorrescit: pavescit: mollescit) ; 305. 17 {labescit: U- 
quescvt) ; 307. 13-4 {gannituroe : lituroe) ; 307. 24 {mitescere: miserescere) ; 
SQ8. 22 {copia* inopia) ; 320. 2 {ratum* gratum) ; 320. 3 {promerentur : 
mitterentur) . 

'^'Coonpare, in the prose, 419. 4-5: fanis colebantur stoliditate in profanis. 
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1983 Durior ut ferre foret ad tormenta cruenta. 

2310 Affer cuncta simul nobis tormenta cruenta,^ 

We have already seen that cruenta and fluenta, of which the 
former (bloody) modifies the latter (floods), are to be found, 
though not adjacent, in 2600, quoted above; but a better original 
for the Beowulfian line 1422 is 2420 of the De Yirginitate, where 
these rhymins: words are in immediate sequence, and are, indeed, 
in the same order as the corresponding words in both the Beowulf 
and the Exodus: 

2420 Crudelis tortor fundendo fiuenta cruenta. 

But not only are the corresponding words in the same order; the 
references are in both cases to persons of eminent virtue, public 
spirit, and attractiveness, who meet their gory fates at the hands 
of emissaries of evil. In the De Virginitate it is Victoria, a noble 
virgin, who, having delivered the city of Tribula from the ravages 
of a pestilential dragon, is put to death by the heathen powers on 
her refusal to worship at the altar of Diana (2419-21) : 

Idcirco macheram stricto mucrone vibrabat ® 

Crudelis tortor fundendo fiuenta cruenta, 

Virgineos artus consecrans sanguine rubro. 

In the Beowulf it isAEschere,Hrothgar^s/^chief councillor, the head 
of the administration,^^ to Hrothgar the most beloved in point 
of fellowship (1296-7), one whose hand helped Beowulf s every 
will (1343-4) , and at the sight of whose severed head all the Dan- 
ish nobles were grievously distressed (1417-21; cf. 2124-7), who 

® Of . ^194-5: {tormenta tjrdjmii ferre cruenta)], 1735 Martires effecti 
carnis tormenta luentes; 611 rubicunda crepundia. 

® If the cruel tormentor brandished his naked sword, it must have been, 
one would think, to strike off the head of the virgin martyr, and indeed 
this is borne out by the expiession in the prose account (309. 21), iolu 
gladh interimitur. There is nauch decapitation in Beoioulf/ though it is 
not always the cause of death: thus of Grendel (1590; cf. 1614, 1639, 
1780), GrendeTs mother (1566-8, 2138), as well as j^schere (1421; cf. 
1298, 1330, 1406). 

So Liebermann, The National Assembly in the Anglo-Baaon Period, 
chap. 12, note 4. 

^^The people of Tribula became much attached to Victoria; after the 
expulsion of the dragon, Victorise exemplis et monitis hserescunt ( 309. 
18). 
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is slain by the demon mother of that Grendel whom the poet con- 
ceives of as an impersonation of evil and darkness^ even an iircar- 
nation of the Christian devild^ 

If an influence of the versified De Ynginiiaie upon the Beowulf 
be concededfl^ we may proceed to inquire what light this circum- 
stance throws upon the superior limit of the latter’s date. In the 
first place, it is clear that i^ldhelm’s poem was not written later 
than 690. The evidence is as follows: In the epistle to Ehfrith 
there occur four lines (494. 2-5), introduced by the words, ^^ut 
veridicus ait”; now these lines occur as 2855, 2844, 2845, and 

Klaeber, Beonulf, p 1, and note 6. 

Here, perhaps, is a point of confirmation In Beow. 1056-8, 

nefne him witig God iiyrd forstode 

ond t5ses mannes mod. Metod eallam weold 

gnmena cynnes, swa he nu git dej). 

( . . . had not the wise God and the courage of the man kept ofl that 
fate. The 'Creator guided all the race of men, as he still does now.'') 
may he indebted to Aldhelm, Riddle 100. 18-9. Here Nature (Creatura) 
says: 

Omnia quseque polo sint suhter, et axe regantur, 

Bum Pater aicitenens concessit, jure gubeino, 

which has been thus translated by Dr. James Hall Pitman : 

All things beneath the sky, 

All guided by the axis, I command, 

So long as heaven-rulmg God allows. 

To which we may add {ibid. 7-8) : 

Nam Deus ut propria mundum dicione gubernat, 

Sic ego compleetor sub cseli cardine cuncta, 

thus rendered: 

Yea, as God sways creation by his word, 

So all things under heaven do I control. 

Of. 73 6j 261. 5 if; 369. 5-7; 414. 1460 ff , Muldle 7; 45.6 See also 
Klaeber, p. xlix, and note on Beotv lOfiGm Add King Lear 1. 2. 128 fl. 

Anothei indication of the influence of Aldhelm upon Beowulf might 
possibly be found in getrume omcle (022) and moeg'^a hose (924) In 
1903 I referred these (cf. JBGP. 5. 155) to the magna sfipante caterw 
of Aen. 4. 136 They might, however, conceivably come from the densa 
comitante caterm of four different lines in Aldhelm (26. 20; 417. 1547, 
434. 1957; 438 2076), thiee of which are from the much-read poetic De 
Yirgimtate (cf. densa stipante corona, 445. 2250). 
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2843 of the De Virgmitate, The same epistle speaks of Arch- 
bishop Theodore (d. 690) as still active^ and indeed militant (492. 
17; 493. 4). Hence the versified De Yvrgimtate mnst have been 
written before 690. 

On the other hand^ it is not easy to fix a date after which it must 
have been written. The prose De Yirgimtate is dedicated to a 
group of nuns of Barking Abbey^ of whom Cuthburg, the quondam 
queen of King Aldfrith of Korthumbria (reigned 685-705), was 
one. Aldfrith and Cuthburg separated, in order that she might 
devote herself to a monastic life. If this was after he ascended the 
throne, it must of course have been in 685, or later ; this has some- 
times been assumed, but on no evidence whatever, or at least none 
that appears satisfactory, though the conjecture is not m itself 
improbable. The prose thus dedicated was antecedent to the poem, 
but the twofold work was conceived as a whole, and executed with 
no considerable intermission (cf. 321, 4-11; 327, par. 1; 353. 17-9; 
354. 45; 443. 2200; 469. 2867 fi.). 

In the absence of documentary proof, there are certain general 
considerations which favor, for the completion of the twofold work, 
a date not far from 684. In 672 Aldhelm was still a student at 
what we may call the University of Canterbury. By 675 he had 
become Abbot of Malmesbury. After his friend Aldfrith ascended 
the throne in 685, and of course before his death in 705, Aldhelm 
(639-709) was to dedicate to him the long treatise on metre which 
contains his hundred riddles (in 695, according to Bdnhoff, Ald- 
helm von Malmeslury , p. 103; cf. Manitius, Gesch. der Lai, Lit, 
des Mifielalters, p. 136). An undertaking like the De Yirgini- 
taie could hardly have been executed in less than four years, one 
would think. Now in 672, at the age of 33, he was sitting at the 
feet of his Canterbury masters, the greatest European teachers 
of his generation; and three years later he assumed the headship 
of Malmesbury, where his labors were assiduous and prolonged. 
Before the age of forty he would hardly have been qualified by his 
knowledge of history and legend, his familiarity with poets and 
prosody, his technical skill, and his of&cial suavity, to begin a prose 
treatise so full of elaborate rhetoric, followed by 2932 lines of Latin 
verse exhibiting such general correctness and fluency. 

If now we are ready to assume that Aldhelm^s fiuenta cruenia 
was known to the poet who gave us flod lldde weol, we have ap- 
proximately a terminus a quo for the composition of Beowulf, the 
2 
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result being not so very different from those which have been at- 
tained by the employment of other means. And, incidentally, the 
conclusion reached, that a trace of Aldhelm^s influence may be 
detected in the Beowulf, is not far removed from that which seemed 
to me somewhat more than plausible in my paper, The Possible 
Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith (pp. 335-9). 


Yale University, 


Albert Stanbueeough; Cook. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND "MUR^ 

Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, I 
don't know,'’ (said Doctor Johnson) ‘'that Arthur can be classed 
with the very first dramatick [sic] writers; yet at present I doubt 
much whether we have anything superior to Arthur (G. B. Hill, 
Ed., BoswelVs Life of Johnson, In six volumes, New York, 1904. 
II, 146). 

Arthur Murphy, actor, playwright, barrister, friend of Samuel 
Johnson, has received from the critics too little attention in pro- 
portion to his importance in affecting the career of the great lexi- 
cographer. Twice, at least, Murphy was the means of making his 
friend'^s life happier and more fruitful than it had been up to that 
time. The two were intimate for a period of thirty years. 

Murphy^s career was varied and long, yet not entirely successful. 
He was born in Ireland in 1727 — Johnson^s junior by eighteen 
years — and died in England in 1805. In 1735 he went to England 
and thence in 1736 to Erance where he lived until 1744. In that 
year he returned to London. Between 1747 and 1749 he was a 
clerk in Cork. After this period of foreign residence he spent 
most of his time in London. From 21 October, 1752 until 12 
October, 1754, he wrote and published The Gray's Inn Journal, a 
periodical somewhat similar to The Bambler, For a time he was 
on the stage, then he became a playwright. From this occupation 
he turned to the law as a vocation. He was admitted to Lincoln'’s 
Inn and practiced as a lawyer. In 1788 he retired from the bar. 
Joseph Knight, his biographer in DNB,, says of his plays, 

The comedies of Murphy have not in all cases lost the spirit 
of the originals from which he took them. Several of them were 
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acted early in the present century. His tragedies are among the 
worst that have obtained any reputation. . . Totally devoid of 
invention, Murphy invariably took his plots from previous writers. 
He showed, however, facility and skill in adapting them to English 
tastes.^^ 

Johnson and Murphy met m the summer of 1754 as the result 
of an error that might well have resulted in serious misunder- 
standing. While Murphy was publishing The Gray's Inn J ournal, 
he was being entertained for a time in the country. With him 
was Samuel Foote, the famous owner of the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket. When Murphy said he would have to go up to London 
to get ready the next number of the magazine, Foote suggested 
that he translate an article from a French periodical that he had. 
Later, however, Murphy found that he had translated from the 
French, one of Johnson^s Rambler essays that had been translated 
into that language. Much embarrassed by his error, he decided 
to call upon Johnson in order to make his excuses in person, 
Mrs. Piozzi, speaking of this visit says, ^^he went next day, and 
found our friend all covered with soot like a chimney-sweeper, in 
a little room, with an intolerable heat and strange smell, as if he 
had been acting Lungs in the Alchymist [sic], making aether"’ 
(Piozzi, H. L., Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
During the last tiventy years of his life. London, 1786, p. 236). 
When Murphy later told this story in Johnson^s presence, Mrs. 
Piozzi continues, the doctor said, "^Come, come, dear Mur, the 
story is black enough now; and it was a very happy day for me 
that brought you first to my house, and a very happy mistake about 
the Ramblers (ib.). 

The acquaintance begun under these circumstances gradually de- 
veloped into a warm friendship. Murphy remarks that the first 
striking sentence, that he heard from him, was in a few days after 
the publication of Lord Bolingbroke^s posthumous works. Mr. 
Garrick asked him, ^If he had seen them?^ ^Tes, I have seen 
them.^ ^What do you think of them?^ ^ Think of them!^ ^He 
made a long pause, and then replied: ^ Think of them ! A scoun- 
drel and a coward ! A scoundrel who spent his life in charging a 
gun against Christianity ; and a coward, who was afraid of hearing 
the report of his own guns; but left half a crown to a hungry 
Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death (Murphy, A., 
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An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel J ohnson, LL, D. 
London, 1792, p. 80). 

In 1760, Miirpliy ^vrote A Poetical Epistle to Samuel Johnson, 
A. M. in which he praised his friend in the extravagant manner 
of the time. The poem itself is of no great merit. The intro- 
duction and conclusion are addressed to Johnson: the remainder 
of the poem is taken up with an account of Murphy^s inability to 
write great poetry and with a tirade against the dullness of other 
writers of the day. The tribute to Johnson is couched in such lines 
as these: 

Whatever you wi-te, in ev’ry golden line 
(Sublimity and Elegance combine* 

Thy nervous phrase impresses ev’ry soul, 

"Wliile harmony gives warmth and rapture to the whole. 

Two interests tended to draw Johnson and Murphy together: 
their similar views in politics and their common interest in Shake- 
speare. Foot, in his Life of Murphy, says, Mr. Murphy in his 
politicks [sic] was exactly in unison with Doctor Johnson; and 
that exchange of civilities which had brought them together, with- 
out much difficulty, grew into friendship. Doctor Johnson had 
commended Mr. Murphy^s essay in the Gray^s Inn Journal, upon 
the afflicting cause of the madness of King Lear, and Mr. Murphy 
would not be baclvward in acknowledging such an honour done 
him by such a man. They were, for ever after, to the end of their 
lives, the familiar friends, and upon all occasions, the steady ad- 
herents to each other (Foot: Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq,, 
London, 1811, p. 312). Foot says elsewhere of the twO' men, 
"^^The one had been Shakespeare^s Commentator for the Other’' 
{il., p. 252). It is interesting to note that Murphy disapproved 
heartily of Garrick’s mutilation of Shakespeare’s plays. He con- 
sidered the changes unwarranted (S. A. Dunham and others: 

Arthur Murphy” in their Lives of the Literary and Scientific 
Men of Great Britain, in three volumes — D. Lardner, Calinet 
Cyclopedia, vol. Ill, p. 321). 

More than once the affairs of Johnson, Garrick, and Murphy 
became interrelated. In 1766, Murphy and Garrick quarreled be- 
cause of GarricFs wish to produce an altered copy of Wycherley’s 
Country Wife which seemed to Murphy to interfere with a play 
he had re-worked for the actress Miss Elliott. Garrick, desirous 
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of settling the dispute^ wrote to Murphy offering to refer the 
matter to ^^your friend Mr. Johnson (Eoot^ op. cit., p. 207). 
On 11 ITovember 1766, Isaac Bickerstaff wrote to Garrick: 
should be extremely glad to be an humble instrument in bringing 
two such men again together; and ... I should be very glad to 
have you, Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Johnson there together, some 
night next week, by which time I shall have his bust set up in my 
room, who, like Shakespcar to you, is the god of my idolatry 
(^5., pp. 208-209). 

Some seven years later, 13 January 1773, Murphy wrote to- 
Garrick reviewing the whole controversy. He mentioned the meet- 
ing arranged by Bickerstaff, and said: closed with the offer 

of Mr. Garrick's friendship, and dined with him and Dr. Johnson 
at Bicker staff house. After dinner, the Plays were mentioned. 
^ Pr^y thee,^ says Doctor J ohnson, do not talk of Plays : if you do, 
you will quarrel again.'’ He w^as a true prophet. Though I wished 
it much, no bargain was made with me” (Foot, op. p. 249). 

One of the indications of the good terms upon which Murphy 
stood with Johnson is the fact that he was entrusted with the 
delicate task of informing the doctor that he had been awarded a 
pension. He tells us that at Lord Loughborough’s request, he 
went to notify Johnson of the grant. Speaking of himself in the 
third person he says, He [i. e. Murphy] went without delay to 
the chambers in the Inner Temple-lane, which, in fact, were the 
abode of -wretchedness. By slow and studied approaches the mes- 
sage was disclosed. Johnson made a long pause : he asked if it 
was seriously intended? He feU into a profound meditation, and 
his own definition of a pensioner occurred to him. He was told, 
That he, at least, did not come within the definition.’ He desired 
to meet next day, and dine at the Mitre Tavern, At that meeting 
he gave up all his scruples” (Murphy, Essay on Johnson, p. 93). 

Yet more significant than these somewhat incidental relations 
between Johnson and Murphy was the part played by the latter 
in introducing the great man to the Streatham circle. Murphy 
had been a friend of the Thrales for a long time before 1^64 
[Murphy gives the date as 1765 — Essay on Johnson, p. 98] when 
the first meeting took place between them and Doctor Johnson 
(Piozzi, Anecdotes, p. 125). In May, 1760, Murphy was appar- 
ently responsible for introducing Garrick to Mr. Thrale, for he 
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writes to him on 13 May: ''Yon stand engaged to Mr. Thrale 
for Wednesday se’ennight. Yon need not apprehend drinking; it 
is a very easy home, and the scheme of going to Eanelagh will be 
agreeable to him. I am to dine wnth him tomorrow, in order to 
adjonrn in the evening to Eanelagh, so fond is he of that place 
{The Private Correspondence of David GarncJc with the most 
Celelrated Persons of his Time. In two volnmes, London, 1831. 
YoL I, p. 116). 

The Streatham circle is given by A. Hayward as "Bnrke, 
Eeynolds, Garrick, Goldsmith, Boswell, Murphy, Dr. Burney and 
his daughter, Mrs 'Montagu, Mrs Boscaweii, Mrs Crewe, Lord 
Loughborough, Dunning (Afterwards Lord Ashburton), Lord 
Mulgrave, Lord Westcote, Sir Lucas and Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Pepys, Major Holroyd afterwards Lord Sheffield, the 
Bishop of London and Mrs Porteous, the Bishop of Peterborough 
and Mrs Hinchcliffe, Miss Gregory, Miss Streathfield, &c^^ (Hay- 
ward, A., in his Introduction to The Autoliography, Letters^ and 
Literary Remains of Mrs Piozzi {Thrale). In twO' volumes, Lon- 
don, 1861. Second edition. Yol. 1, p. 26). It was to this group, 
or to a portion of it, and to the Thrales themselves that Murphy 
introduced Doctor Johnson, a service for which all lovers of 
Johnson must be grateful to him. 

Mrs. Thrale has left a description of her first meeting with the 
great moralist, and the subsequent course of their friendship. It 
is clear that Murphy was responsible for the meeting and it is not 
without significance that he was called upon to adjust a misunder- 
standing that had arisen. Mrs. Thrale says, in part, 

"The first time I ever saw this extraordinary man [Doctor 
Johnson] was in the year 1764, when Mr. Murphy, who had been 
long the friend and confidential intimate of Mr. Thrale, persuaded 
him to wish for Johnson^s conversation, extolling it in terms which 
that of no other person could have deserved, till we were only in 
doubt how to obtain his company, and find an excuse for the invi- 
tation. The celebrity of Mr. Woodhouse a shoemaker, whose verses 
were at that time the subject of common discourse, soon afforded a 
pretence, and Mr. Murphy brought Johnson to meet him, giving 
me general cautions not to be surprised at his figure, dress, or 
behaviour. . . Mr. Johnson liked his new acquainWce so much 
however, that from that time he dined with us every Thursday 
through the winter, and in the autumn of the next year he followed 
us to Brighthelmstone, whence we were gone before his arrival; so 
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he was disappointed and enraged, and wrote ns a letter expressive 
of anger, which we were very desirons to pacify, and to obtain his 
company again if possible. Mr. Murphy brought him back to us 
agam very kindly, and from that time his visits grew more fre- 
quent. . r (Piozzi, Anecdotes, pp. 125-6). 

Murphy, himself, was not unaware of the importance of his 
services in bringing together Johnson and the Thrales. In fact, 
he said that he looks back to the share he had in that business 
with self-congratulation, since he knows the tenderness whicli 
from that time soothed Johnson^s cares at Streatham, and pro- 
longed a valuable life^^ (Murphy, Essay on Johnson, p. 98). 

Murphy speaks also of a service he attempted unsuccessfully to 
render his friend. He says that at a time when he was intimate 
with Garrick and knew Johnson to be in distress, he asked the 
manager why he did not produce another tragedy for his Lich- 
field friend? Garrick^’s answer was remarkable: ^^When Johnson 
writes tragedy, declamation roars, and passion sleeps; when 
Shakespeare wrote, he dipped his pen m his own heart (Murphy, 
op. cit., p. 53). 

After Mr. Thrale had died and Mrs. Thrale had become the 
wife of Piozzi, Murphy continued his friendship with her. Johnson 
protested against her marriage; Murphy became a friend of her 
new husband. Mrs. Thrale has left on record that Piozzi hated 
all the wits but Murphy (Piozzi, Autoliography, Letters, etc., 
1 , p. 352). He is mentioned among those who frequently visited 
her or wrote to her after her return from Italy {%l. i, p. 306). 

Yet in spite of Murph/s differing with Johnson in regard to 
the treatment of Mrs. Piozzi, there is no reason for postulating a 
coldness between the two men. Doubtless after the break at 
Streatham, they did not meet so frequently, but in Murphy’s last 
tribute to Johnson there is no hint of serious differences betweeui 
them. 

This last tribute was the Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel 
J ohnson, LL. D., which Murphy wrote at the request of the book- 
sellers who had published the works of his friend. He wrote the 
book in six weeks, at the Talbot at Eichmond (Foot, op. cit, p. 
315). For this he received three hundred guineas (ii., p. 314). 
The work is essentially fair to Johnson, but lacks the wealth of 
intimate detail that delights the reader of Boswell. It is too gen- 
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eral, too condensed to be great biography. The author tells us 
that the raison cl’kre of his book is the desire of the publishers 
to have a more concise account of Johnson^s life to prefix to his 
works. To comply with that request is the design of this essay, 
which the writer undertakes with a trembling hand. He has no 
discoveries, no secret anecdotes, no occasional controversy, no sud- 
den flashes of wit and humour, no private conversation, and no new 
facts to embellish his work. Everything lias been gleaned {Essay 
on Johnson, p. 4). Murphy unintentionally sums up the causes 
of the defects in his work when he says, ‘^‘^The author of these 
memoirs has been anxious to give the features of the man, and 
the true character of the author. He has not suffered the hand 
of partiality to colour his excellencies with too much warmth; 
nor has he endeavoured to throw his singularities too much into 
the shade {il,, p. 186). Yet Murphy may be forgiven for his 
faults as a biographer w’-hen he says of Johnson, ^^His defects 
were spots in the sun^^ {il,). 

Of the literary circle in which Doctor J ohnson moved, none has 
passed into deeper obscurity than has this man whom the Sage 
of the Mitre afiectionately called ^^Mur.^' He is unknown to all 
except the investigator of the literary history of the eighteenth 
century. He was no mere literary hack; no one, however, nowa- 
days would claim for him anything but minor rank among the 
second-rate writers of the time. A study of his plays is important 
in developing the history of the stage in the middle of his century. 
The judgment of the editor of the Garrick Correspondence is sug- 
gestive: in summarizing Murphy^s literary ability he calls his 
author ^^The celebrated Arthur Murphy, Esq., whose dramatic 
talent, if not of the first rate, was best suited to the existing state 
of society, and, in truth, of inflmite value to the London stage 
{Garrick Correspondence, voL i, p. 65, Prefatory Note). For the 
modern student of the eighteenth century, however, he is inter- 
esting not merely as a minor man of letters but also as a friend 
and benefactor of the central figure of his day. 

Joseph M. Beatty, Jr. 


Gaucher College, 



GENIUS AS AN ALLEGOEICAL EIGUEB 


An earlier paper ^ treated the origin of Genius, a famous alle- 
gorical figure in the works of Alan of Lille, Jean de Menu, and 
Gower. My present aim is to give a further account of this ex- 
traordinary personage. 

In classical Latin the word genius applied to a higher self, a 
protective spirit who enforces moral conduct. The underlying 
philosophic doctrine has been traced^ to Plato's Timaeus, and 
appears vividly in the Apology where Socrates spoke of a strange 
god which admonished him against doing evil. Medieval writers 
knew the Timaeus through Chalcidius^ Latin translation and com- 
mentary. Alan of Lille in treating Genius preserved the reverent 
conception of classical antiquity. His figure is the august other 
self and confessor of Nature, who is God’s vicar. Jean de Menu 
regarded him with less awe. Gower ® brought him back to sober 
consideration by associating him directly with human beings, and 
accordingly deprived him of the majestic aloofness of Alan’s ex- 
communicator; still, he did not leave him as Jean’s half -grotesque, 
vigorous demigod. 

Gower declared that when he in his lovelorn state petitioned 
Venus and Cupid for grace, he saw the goddess and her son. She, 
dissatisfied with the poet’s response to questions, decided that he 
should confess to her priest Genius. Most of the poem deals with 
the subsequent examination of Gower and -with Genius’ tales to 
exemplify love. The priest finally advised the contentious poet to 
follow reason rather* than love.^ Nevertheless, he had to refer the 
case to Venus. She restored Gower to reason, and Genius granted 
him absolution. 

^ “ The Allegorical Pigure Grenius,” Glass Phil., xv, 3S0 ff. 

^ See Horace, Epp. ii, 2, 187, with note m the edit, of E. C. Wickham, 
Oxford, 1903, n, and also Horace, Odes and Epodes, ed. P. Shorey and 
S. J. Laing, Chicago, 1916, note on Od. in, 17, 14, Timaeus, 90 Ajff, R. D. 
Archer-Hind, London, 1888. 

® Complete WorJcs of John Gower, S. 0. Macaulay, Oxford, 1901, vols. 
2 and 3. 

* According to the tradition, Hatnre must be obeyed. To love when old, 
as Gower imagines he does, would be contrary to Nature and thus against 
reason. Genius and the nobler Venus of the two Venuses in the medieval 
pantheon would urge reason, since they are supporters of Nature. See 
the later Erench cases for the more ignoble Venus. 
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Like Jean^s Genius^ Goiver's priest acted inconsistently. He 
could at once profess to know little except Venus'* service, and yet 
give (Liber VII) an encyclopedic account of all knowledge, and 
discuss the duties of contemporary royalty. He even went so far 
(Liber V) as to deny the divinity of Venus. Thus he was related 
to Jean^s sceptical figure. But despite his solemn bearing, he was 
less impressive than his predecessor, because the latter, degenerate 
though he was in comparison with Alan'^s Genius, still betokened a 
noble ancestry. Gower^s Genius was an everyday sort of person. 

He was also different from a similar personage in Martin Eranc'*'’i 
Le Champion des Dames, ^ which was written early in the fifteenth 
century. 

During the pilgrimage recounted by this late retort to Jean de 
Meun, Sens Abesti,^^ a homely, bearded cure, appeared at the 
altar in the Temple of Venus, acting as if he were good Moses 
instead of an ignorant, bare-footed, ass-eared creature. He set up 
a cry, Here are the pardons of the church. Serve the lady well, 
or I will excommunicate you. Time is fleeting, seize your op- 
portunity.’^ 

Genius had lost intellectual and moral sense, and had become 
loathsome ^^Sens Abesti.’'’ The ecclesiastic had descended from 
reason to the lowest point in his tradition, and for extreme sen- 
suality. He taught a doctrine opposed to that of Alan and his 
contemporaries, and to that general tradition against intemperance 
of the flesh which developed on the basis of Alan’s precepts ® in 
Brunetto Latinfs II Tesoretto, in the Old French poem of the 
fourteeenth century, Les JEchecs Amoureux, in Lydgate’s Reason 
and Sensuality, and in other works even down to Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, 

Genius recovered his old name in a poem by Jean Lemaire de 
Beiges, the first humanist in the French vernacular during the 
Eenaissance J He was not an impeccable character in La Concorde 


® See P. A. Becker, Jean Lemavre, der erste limnanistische Dicliter 
WranhreioliB, Strassbiirg, 1893, pp 298-9 and pp, 374-5. 

® ‘Compare my papers: The Goddess Kature m Early Periods/' Jr Eng. 
Qer. PUL, xix, 224 fi.; Nature in Earlier Italian/' M. L. Notes, xxxvi, 
329 fi.; “Nature in Old French,” Mod PUL, xx, 309 ff., and “Nature in 
Middle English/' Jr. Eng. Ger. Phil., xix, 186 If. 

Compare A. Tilley, The Dawn of the French Eena%ssame, Cambridge, 
1918, pp. 333 ff., and Becker, work cited. 
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des deux Langages (1511).^ Degenerate as tTOs Jean de Menn^’s 
presentation compared with Alan^s, it was surprisingly more whole- 
some than Jean Lemaire^s. Yet the latteFs was not abhorrent, 
though it revealed simony. Here is the plot : 

The poet, overhearing two people dispute the relative merits of 
French and Italian, is asked for his written opinion. He recalls 
an earlier experience of his : he had seen the arrival of Yenus in 
her chariot,® while nature responded with odors.^® As the poet 
looked at her temple on a rock stronghold he invoked Clio to aid 
him to describe it. Genius was at the service as arch-priest, first 
primate of all Gaul, prelate of Venus. When he had offered pure 
incense and roses, he mounted his throne. He addressed first Dan- 
ger, his deacon, bidding him prove his worth and see that nobody 
without money should approach the altar. Next he directed Bel- 
acueil, the subdeacon, to he attractive enough to gam rings and 
other tokens of value. After Dame Yenus had given a sign because 
of the approach of an offering to her. Genius delivered a sermon 
on Aetatis hr eve ver. Youth, he said, should seize the present time. 
Let creatures while they are young serve God and Nature. Nature 
and Venus decorate the universe. Wait not for painful Old Age, 
Moreover, Nature becomes wrathful at delay. Therefore as pre- 
viously he now threatened the recalcitrant with anathema. He 
declared that he himself had been created to guide and lead human 
beings to generation. As a result of his minatory eloquence, the 
congregation submitted. All present gave an offering to Venus. 
The poet, too, who had witnessed the ceremonies thus far, tried 
to present his gift, a manuscript. The watchful Danger, however, 
found it insufittcient, and drove him off. 

For many days thereafter the author wandered over sea and 
earth till he came to a great solitude. There a rock rose, and by 
a rivulet near its base he found fruit to refresh him. This great 
rock, higher than any mountain known on earth, rose above the 
clouds. It was a thorny height; its paths were dangerous, beset 
with hideous monsters. Yet if a person should successfully scale 
it, he would find happiness at the marble Palace of Honor and its 
great garden or court, — a terrestrial paradise. It was a place of 
sojourn for every good and loyal heart. Love reigned there with 

® Oeuvres, ed J. StecUer, 4 vols., Louvain, 18*82-1891, vol. iv, pp. 9*8 ff. 
Cf. also H. €iiainard, Les ongines de la poSsie pancaise de la Renaissance, 
Paris, 1920, p. 169. 

® Compare Petrareli^s Trionfo dAmore, 

A phenomenon old in allegorical literature, notably used with hfatura 
m De Planetu Ifaturae by Alan of Lille. Lemaire uses actual setting at 
times, as here. 
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Grace, Concord, Pleasure, Joy; knights and ladies strolled about 
amid singing and dancing. The season was unending spring, the 
hour eternal day. The chapel of the palace was the temple of 
Minerra. The ruler was Emperor Honor. 

The poet, after reading an inscription at the base of the rock, 
fell asleep He had a vision, in which he was awakened by Labeur, 
the historian, a grave, old and venerable personage, with long, white 
beard. The poet asked the reverend senior to explain the ordon- 
nance on the rock, and learned that Jean de Menu had served 
Prance as Dante had served Italy. Thereupon Jean Lemaire de- 
cided to serve Labeur at his hermitage, in the hope of mounting 
the rock later. He would have two guides, Eepos and Guerdon 
(Eeward), if he vuote in French, not Latin. 

Genius in Lemaire continued to possess power, and could wield 
his old, ecclesiastical weapons, as in Alan and in Jean de Meun. 
He was still the voluble preacher of the latter^s portrayal, he still 
inveighed against race-suicide; but he could be won over by gifts 
to his institution. No longer was love so ideal as it had been, even 
with Jean, despite his mocking satire of ideals in his day. It was 
subject to the influence of wealth, as PapiUon, an opponent of 
Charles Fontaine, later declared it to be in his La Vicioire et 
Triumphe d' Argent contre Cupido. 

The worst fate that befell the character of Genius, while he bore 
his own name, was to be exposed in virtual bribery. Not improb- 
ably, Jean Lemaire^s poem is in part a satire on the tendency to 
greed among the ranks of the clergy high and low; for the poet 
lived in the age of Luther and came but shortly before humanists 
who were strongly affected by the spirit of reform, namely, Marot 
and Charles Sainte-Marthe.^^ On the other hand, the poem has 
an autobiographical element. Lemaire found advancement in the 
church and elsewhere none too ready; he supported staunchly his 
native tongue, and he devoted unusual abilities in narrative to a 
work half -historical, Les Illustrations de Gaule, 

Lemaire^s Genius as an instrument for satire followed thus the 
tradition from Alan of Lille. But he is lilce Jean de Menu's 
preacher, not Alan's secretary. The secretarial function appeared 
in Labeur, the aged hermit and historian, under whom Lemaire, 
touched with the Eenaissance love of fame, was to work before 
ascending to the Palace of Honor. 

Compare the Scotch satirist, Lyndsay. 
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The conception of love in the poem is not* altogether unhappy. 
The tradition, persisting from' the pious Alan, required a poet to 
treat love with gusto. We need not look with Mr. Tilley to the 
Eenaissance in its most pagan mood” for an understanding of 
Lemaire^s animation, however much it coincided with the temper 
of the age. Accordingly, the love at the Temple of Venus is de- 
picted sympathetically. But the poet reveals a chaster love amid 
calmer surroundings, that is, in the gardens of Honor, where so- 
journ not only scholars but knights and ladies. 

Such a distinction as Jean Lemaire^s is in the mind of his ad- 
mirer, Eonsard, in a Discours” in Le Bocage Royal, II (1560),^® 
addressed to the bishop of Toulon, M. de la Eovere. 

On a rocky height the poet sees a temple of bronze built by 
Vertu. At its foot lingers a lovely goddess, Volupte,^^ who hails 
passers-'by and tries to dissuade them from mounting the heights 
to Vertu. Instead she would have them go to her own palace. 

Eonsard^s moral opposes yielding to temporary desires. The 
true aim of life is to seek honor and virtue, even though the crowd 
be forsaken and the path be arduous. A similar view occurs in a 
poem by Clement Marot, Le Temple de Cupido (1515).^^ 

Genius does not occupy a principal part in it, but the general 
situation is like the first part of Lemaire^s work. The influence 
of his older friend appears from the plot : 

In springtime, the season for Cupid, the god bids his eyes be 
unbound so that he can see all the lovers, kings, queens, and so 
on. Upon seeing Marot, he wounds him with an arrow. The poet 
finds his love unhappy, and decides to seek Eerme-ilmour, or Loyal 
Love, who is a goddess under Jupiter. Hence he goes to the Tem- 
ple of Cupid, where he hopes to find her. Many pilgrims travel 

journey of a poet who eventually passes beyond the commoner, 
less valuable delights of love and gains saner walks of life, appears also 
in Jean de Hauteville’s Architremus and in II Teso^’elto. See note 6. 
Similarly, one may compare Les J^cliecs Amoureux, of which a full sum- 
mary occurs in the Romamc Review, xe, 28'aff., given by S. L. Oalpin, 
and which I have discussed with Lydgate’s Reason and Sensuality in 
“ ISTature in Middle English.’’ 

Oeuvres Computes, ed. P. Laumonier, Pans, 1914-19, 8 vols., m, 335 ff. 

Apparently she derives most directly from Lemaire’s Les Trois Contes 
de Cupido et d^Atropos, part 11. 

Oeuvres Completes, ed. B. Saint-Mare, Paris, 1879, vol. i, 8ff. 
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on the road with him that morning. At the fair temple, which 
is surrounded hy an earthly paradise, he accepts Bel-AccueiFs ser- 
vices, who IS acting as porter and guide. For a while he watches 
the service of sacrifice to Venus and the worship of Cupid. The 
description is elaborate. The institution is fully provided with 
the necessaries of devotion. A person can even leave the world and 
become a monk or priest. In such a case, he goes before Genius, 
the arch-priest, to take the oaths and otherwise fulfil the degrees 
of the order. But where is Perme-Amour amid the confusing wel- 
ter of impressions? At last he finds her in the choir {choeur and 
coeur are the same for testing the true heart), and also a Prince 
and his Lady. 

Here emerges the occasion of the poem : the compliment to the 
conjugal affection of Louis XII and Anne of Brittany.^® The 
description of the general service resembles that m Lemaire^s poem. 
Love of such a sort does not altogether satisfy the poet. The love 
he seeks is removed from the popular throng. Thus Marot at 
once harks back to the tradition of Alan of Lille in The Complaint 
of Nature, and also looks ahead to the distinctions made by the 
Platonists like Charles Pontaine,^^ as in the lattePs Response to 
Papillon^s La Victoire et Triumphe d" Argent centre Cupido (1537), 
and in his La Contr^ amye de Court (1541). Marot does not turn 
from Love for the sake of historical study as Lemaire had decided 
to do. Por literary reasons the treatment of Genius is different 
in proportion and in emphasis. The conception follows that of the 
older poet, but modifies the tradition. Genius inducts candidates 
into the priesthood or monkdom of Love. Marot possibly enjoyed 
the irony implicit in his extension of Genius^ duties; such service 
normally entails celibacy, and is inconsistent with generation, the 
chief principle for which Genius had stood. The leader or di- 
rector not only should preach sermons against race suicide to the 
multitude, but should aid others to enter his bachelor profession. 
Evidently, we have come very far from the great dignitary of Alan^s 
Complaint of Nature, 

In summary, no writer offers the same portrait of the allegori- 

-Similar to allegories by the Scotch poets, Bichard Holland and William 
Dunbar, and perhaps by Chaucer; see ^"Nature in QVEiddle English,” cited 
before. 

H. L, Hawkins, Maistre Charles Fontaine, Farisien, 0ambrid2*e, 
Mass , 19X6. 
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eal figure Genius. After his estalblishnaent on a lofty plane by 
Alan of LiIIG;, Genius steadily altered for the worse^ either m power 
or in nrorality. Despite his decline in the Roman de la Bose, he 
still maintained respectable authority, a presence more than human, 
even though his supernatural nature allowed him hardly less cyni- 
cism than that expressed by the celebrated mocking chimere which 
adorns the parapet of the contemporary cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris. His semi-diabolic character in Jean de Heun^s poem 
caused him to be rechristened Sens Abesti by Martin Le Franc. 
On the other hand, his familiar manners gave Gower an oppor- 
tunity to render him little superior to human beings. With Jean 
Lemaire, whose patron, Molinet, had recently translated Jean 
de Meun, he recovered some of his authority, but fell into the sin 
of simony. Lemaire did not restore Genius as regards love to the 
honorable station he held with Alan of Lille; nevertheless, he 
reemphasized the existence of two kinds of love. Whereas in Alan 
Genius supported virtuous love, in Lemaire he abetted vicious pas- 
sion. Lemaire^s younger friend and contemporary, Marot, was an 
admirer and translator of Jean de Meun. Consequently, he vul- 
garized Genius and placed him amid common services of Love, 
instead of with royal affection like that of the sovereigns of France. 
Alan would have approved him as a companion to Ferme- Amour 
rather than to Yenus. Accordingly,* though the tradition of 
two kinds of love survived to the sixteenth century from the Latin 
Platonist of the twelfth century and was reinforced by the Eenais- 
sance, Genius had shifted sides in French literature. The reason for 
the change was the characterization given him by Jean de Meun.^® 

B. C. K^rownTorT. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 


Spenser's unusual treatment of Genius requires more extended con- 
sideration, which I hope to give later with Spenser's treatment of the 
allegorical figure, Nature. 



NOTES ON CYEANO DE BEEGEEAG: A MYTHICAL 
TEANSLATION OE THE EISTOIRE COMIQUE , . . 

EE LA LUNE 

An example of how a bibliographical slip may lead, in suc- 
cessive stages, to a chain of errors is furnished by a mythical 
English translation of Cyrano de Bergerac^s Histoire Comiqiie, 
Qontenant Us E stats et Empires de la Lane, which is said to have 
appeared in 1638, some nineteen years before the first edition of 
the original French text.’- This English translation never existed. 
The origin of the mistake can be traced to Arber^s Transcript oj 
the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London (1875- 
1894). Mr. Arber misinterpreted an entry under the date of 
March 30, 1638: Master Sparkes. Entred for his Copie vnder 
the hands of Master Wykes and Master spley warden a booke 
called The discovery of a loorld in the Moone &cT ^ Misled, no 
doubt, by the similarity of the titles, he identified this Discovery 
of a world in the Moone with Cyrano de Bergerac^s Histoire 
comique des Estats et Empires de la Lune. 

The English work, however, is not a translation of Cyrano, but 
simply John Wilkins^ Discovery of a world in the Moone, which 
was published m 1638. Not only is its title identical with the 
entry in the Stationers’ Register, but it was printed by E. G. 
for Michael SparTce and Edward Forrest, 1638.^^ ® Now Master 
Sparkes is the publisher for whom the entry was made. Further- 
more, Wilkins obtained a privilege for his book from ^'^Tho. 

^The first edition was printed posthumously and wich many omissions 
by Gyrano^s friend, Henry Le Bret, in 1657. Two contemporaneous manu- 
scripts, one of Paris and the other of Munich are also extant. See P. 
Lach'^vre, Les Oeuvres Libertmes de Cyrano de Bergerac, Paris, 1921, 1, xcvi 
and 1, and II, 314. Leo Jordan in Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac’s L’auire 
Monde ou les 4tais et empires de la lune (Dresden, 1910) discusses the 
two manuscripts, pp. 16 fit. It might be remarked that although the work 
of M, Lachi&vre is in other respects very scholarly, he fails to take cog- 
nimnce of Jordan, and this in spite of the fact that there are two distinct 
places in his two volumes where one might expect mention of his German 
predecessor. 

Btationers’ Register, IV, 388. 

® This quotation and the following are taken from a copy of the original 
edition in the library of the University of Illinois. 
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Weekes E. P. Episc. Loud. Cap. Domest.^^ on March 29;, 
the day before the entry was made in the Register, What could 
be more natural than that Mr. Sparkes, the publisher, entered the 
volume in the Stationers' Register the day after he had obtained 
the permission for printing it from ecclesiastical authorities? 
Prom this discussion it is clear that the entry in the Registers of 
the Company of Stationers of March 30, 1638 was for Wilkins’ 
well known book and not for a lost translation of Cyrano’s Eistoire 
comique. 

Dr. A. H. Dpham, in his otherwise valuable French Influence 
in English Literature from the Accession of Elizaleth to the 
Restoration (1908) accepts Arber’s interpretation of the entry. 
Moreover, since there exists a translation of Cyrano’s Eistoire . . . 
de la Lune of 1687 with the following title: The Comical Eistory 
of the States and Empires of the Worlds of the Moon and Sun . . . 
newly Englished ly A, Lovell^ he concludes that this translation of 
Lovell’s is identical with the translation mentioned m the Register 
under March 29, 1638. He says in his Appendix A (p. 501) : 
“(1638). Cyrano de Bergerac, The Comical Eistory of the States 
and Empires of Ihe Worlds of the Moon and Sun, (A. Lovell.) 
1687.” [The parentheses include the date of entry and the author 
of the translation, respectively]. This entry is especially remark- 
able since Cyrano had not finished his Eistory of the Sun at his 
death in 1655, and it was not published until 1662 by Sercy in 
Nouvelles Oeuvres de Cyrano de Bergerac, 

Eurther statements, well fit to startle students of French litera^ 
ture, appear : 

“In 1638, too, entry was made of a translation, though perhaps 
only a partial one, of Cyrano de Bergerac’s Eistoire Oomiqiie des 
Etats et Empires de la Lune, This book had apparently drawn on 
an English Avork in its composition, The Ma?i in the Moon, by 
Francis Goodwin. Goodwin, under the pseudonym of Domingo 
Gonzales had written this story of a moon- journey toward the close 
of the sixteenth century, while he was a student at Christ Church. 
Though not published until 1638, this acquired some notoriety in 
manuscript, and so influenced De Bergerac, who acimowledged his 
obligation by meeting Domingo Gonzales on the moon and en- 
gaging in conversation with him.” ^ 

^ French Influence in English Literature, p. 377. 
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Although Jordan has shown that Cyrano’s Histoire comique 
was probably begun before 1643/ a date which is close enough to 
that of the supposed translation, the existence of such a translation 
is precluded by the comparison of the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register with Wilkins’ work, as given above. Cyrano, moreover, 
xvas in no need of seeing Godwin’s manuscript, as Dr. Upham 
states, since he could have known the English edition of 1638 or 
the French translation of Godwin’s work by Jean Baudouin which 
appeared in 1648: L’Somme dans la Lvne ou le 'Voyage Chi- 
menqve fait au Monde de la Lune, nouvellement decouvert par 
Dominique Gonzales, Advanturier Espagnol, autrement dit le 
Courrier Volant.^ 

Walter H. Stoker. 

University of Michigan. 


NIETZSCHE ON THE AET OF WEITING 

In the Eoman Style ^ I found my particular hent/^ says Nietz- 
sche in 1888, paying his respects to the writers of antiquity in an 
account reminiscent of his early enthusiasm's. He recalls it had 
been uhile reading Sallust at School that he recognized in the com- 
pression and severity of his Latin text, in its contempt for beau- 
tiful words and beautiful feelings a principle in writing which 

® de Cyrano Bergerac’s Uautre Monde, p. 40. Lacb^vre, op. cit., 

I, 1, states that it was not completed until about 1648 

® Jordan, op. dt., p. 51. Miss Charlotte E. Morgan has repeated the 
mistake of Arber and Upham in the chronological list of English prose 
fiction contained in her R^se of the Wovel of Manners (1911), p. 168, under 
date of 163-8: The Comiaal M^story of the States and Bmpvres of the 
Worlds of the Moon and the Sun. Translated from the French of Cyrano 
de Bergerac [Paris, 1638] by A. Lovell (Upham). 

Another edition (the earliest recorded in B. M. catalogue), appeared 
in 1687.” 

This latter statement is also incorrect, for the British Museum possesses 
a copy of an English translation of 1659 entitled: BBLE'NAEGHIA. or, the 
Government of the World in the Moon: a Comical History. Written by 
that Famous Wit and Oavaleer of France, Monsieur C3n:ano Bergerac: 
And Lone into English By Tho. St Serf, Gent. [See A. Esdaile, A List 
of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed Before 1740 (London, 1912) , 
p 200, or Laeh^vre, op. cit., I, p. xcviii and II, 310 ] 
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remained tlironghout his 'literary work one of his major quests. 
And of all his writing, in fact, only Zarathnstra/^ with its con- 
sciousness of poetic grace and siiggestiveness, betrays an interest 
in anything beyond these fundamentals. With Fietzsche the Eo- 
man Style,” in which one could be profound with simplicity, 
strikmg without rhetoric and severely logical without pedantry,” 
was at once his ambition and his achievement. 

It is a commonplace of literary criticism that Fietzsche did more 
for German prose than any other modern writer except Goethe; 
but that Fietzsche’s excellence in writing came as a result of a 
rigid course in self-instruction quite comparable to that of Flaubert 
is a less known chapter in criticism. Yet from even a casual ac- 
quaintance with Fietzsche^s work it is apparent that he is more 
concerned with the problems of style than with education or with 
literature. But the fact that Fietzsche has in no one place written 
either logically or exhaustively on style has led to the belief that 
his interest in writing is not comparable to his interest in ethics. 
It should be remembered, however, that much of the most pertinent 
discussion of writing to be found in the works of Flaubert, of Les- 
sing, or in the journals of the Goncourt brothers is parenthetical 
and misleadingly casual. One is left to body out the criticism 
from much isolated comment, and one must read a large number 
of aphorisms and piece together the interrupted comment which runs 
through a half dozen volumes of Fietzsdhe^s work if one would 
follow his full discourse on the art of writing. His chief texts, 
however, are so often repeated that one soon learns what is essen- 
tial in his theory, although one is occasionally bewildered by the 
endless turning of a single theme. In fact, a series of Fietzsche^s 
aphorisms on style, with its wealth of comparisons, its conciseness, 
and its unity of emphasis, has very often the effect of a sonnet cycle. 
It is as odd as it is agreeable to the student of Winckelmann, or 
even of Lessing, to follow a commientary written by a German 
(which Fietzsche is despite much fnlmination in the index) where 
only the results are set down; and it is chiefly in the aphorisms, 
those delightful examples of the Eoman Style, that one catches the 
drift of Fietzsche^s opinions on writing. 

Fietzsche is severely orthodox in the conviction voiced in numer- 
ous aphorisms that substance is the basic determinant of style, that 
good ideas predicate good writing. For the idea to he ^ good ^ in the 
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Nietzsclieaii sense it is necessary that it come to a certain maturity 
m the mind before being brought to paper. Nietzsche conceives 
all -writing as the last and least important step in a long journey; 
it IS the process that is gone through from the first springing up 
of the idea until the moment when it has at last become worthy 
of performance that he believes should receive the bulk of the 
author's labour. So much store does he set by the slow ripening 
of ideas that he vows in one place never again to read a book which 
is born and christened with inlc in the same moment." This vow 
betrays an idealism calculated to do away with the book industry. 
But Nietzsche would go further: he would prevent what he calls 
the unripe procreation of thoughts" and ^^that irresponsible 
scribbling that goes on in school and college." Nietzsche's con- 
ception of the high seriousness and dignity of book making;, which 
requires every author to win a victory over himself and his matter 
before presenting his work to others, is as little compatible with 
actual facts, perhaps as little desirable, as a race of blond supermen 
in Washington. Whatever Nietzsche's idealism may lead him to, 
however, we cannot quarrel with the principle that better writing 
means there has been better thinking, that writing is fundamentally 
a matter for the inte'Uect ; and the author who devises something 
worth saying is almost sure to have the taste and intelligence to say 
it worthily. 

Deficient in substance and in organising power, the modern 
writers, according to Nietzsche, are too prone to make up their 
want of matter by a lavish use of means and effects. Nietzsche 
has scorn for all innovators in style, — ^those, for instance, who are 
attracted by current fads for particular words and phrases as well 
as for neologisms and archaisms. Nietzsche's thoroughgoing stoi- 
cism demands that the writer at the very beginning of his work 
set himiself the task of limiting rather than of enriching his vocabu- 
lary : in place of fundamental brain work he must not permit him- 
self a false pride in the intellectual jugglery of, the paradox, which 
says nothing and proves nothing; neither may be indulge in a 
dishonest display of more emotion than he feels, any more than he 
should allow himiself to be betrayed into yielding to Ms passion 
before the open ink-'bottle. In discusssing David Strauss, whom he 
regards one of the worst stylists, Nietzsche condemns a continual 
use of cheap effects which takes the place of ideas worth permanence, 
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such as the rash comparisons wherein Kant is called the cold water 
cure and religion is said to occupy about the same place in the soul 
that the Indian possesses at present in North America. Nietzsche 
did not object to such comparisons in the proper place; in fact, his 
wutty and incisive mind is thoroughly at home in those amusing 
metaphors in which he calls Victor Hugo a hghthouse on the sea 
of nonsense,” Michelet enthusiasm in its shirtsleeves,” Liszt the 
institute of racing — after women”; what Nietzsche did object to 
was the inappropriateness of such comparisons as serious argument. 
All writers who have recourse to such cheap means for winning 
interest and attention Nietzsche excoriates as the painted skeletons 
who try to make up for their want of flesh by artistic colourings.” 

The reason -why modern -writing is on the whole so shoddy 
Nietzsche finds in the tendency never to deny or to limit. Thou 
shalt renounce I ” says Nietzsche^s master in Faust; and Nietzsche 
is disciple enough to say that all excellence, in suiting as in morals, 
comes through self-denial. The old cliche — ^murder your darlings 
— Nietzsche heartily subscribes. It is particularly in the writings 
of the ancients that Nietzsche sees the good effects of denial and 
limitation : one is soon done with counting their archaisms and 
exotic forms, but one never ceases to admire their light and delicate 
use of the commonplace and apparently long outworn elements in 
word and phrase.” These are the authors \vhom Nietzsche cele- 
brates as being able to dance in chains ” ; they cheerfully accept 
all the restraint tradition imposes upon their work, and they then 
impose additional restraint of their own devising; they wish to 
appear to have less than the people, but they make a point of hav- 
ing that little, better. It is their magic to make writing appear 
easy under the severest limitations. Nietzsche says that Horace 
delighted him above all other poets, for in the Horatian ode, that 
carefully wrought mosaic of words, he observed the ultimate 
achievement in style, a minimum of compass and a number of 
signs and a maximum of effect in energy. Compared with the 
Horatian ode Nietzsche finds all the rest of poetry vulgar, — a mere 
sentimental twaddle. Similarly, £e cannot praise too much the 
noble poverty of the Greek orators” and the masterly freedom 
within the limits of that modest wealth which characterises their 
work. 
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Affirmation of all the forces that tend to bring about the disin- 
tegration of style Nietzsche saw in the modern newspaper^ for the 
journalist must be giYen carte 'blanche, to ask him to ^ dance in 
chains/ to impose restraint upon his work would prevent his writ- 
ing at all. Your journalist^, says Nietzsche^, first of all with his 
insufficient cause for writings with his continual straining for ef- 
fects;, and with his ignorant disregard for all the canons of art can 
simply degrade and discredit good writing; moreover;, when the 
newspaper style has become the accepted norm of writing the reader 
will have no background for the delicacies of fine literature. The 
best writing is never accomplished when the writer is thinking 
what effect his work will produce upon someone else; in modern 
;)Oiirnalism, as in most modern writing, the writers do nothing but 
calculate reactions and effects. Likewise^ any attempt to make all 
experiences fit an underlying theory wrenches style out of its natu- 
ral course^ a fact emphasised in hooks which exist for the sake of 
a thesis. 

In ail Nietzsche'^s remarks on style nothing that he says im- 
presses us as forcibly as his manner^ which is orthodox and aca- 
demical almost beyond recognition. He believes in a rigid course 
of self-instruction, first in learning to think, then in learning to 
write. One should write for one^s self, easily and without affecta- 
tion, seeking ultimately to attain to the virtues of pithy concise- 
ness, repose and maturity. It is only natural that a thinker of so 
strong mental bias should carry over traits which are characteristic 
of his ethics into his theory of style. Of these his stoicism and 
sermons on the wholesome effects of self-denial are the most fami- 
liar ; and his admiration of the ancients with a corresponding scorn 
for the moderns, particularly for the writing and the thinking of 
the modern Germans, are set pieces in his coruscations. But per- 
haps nowhere else in his writings is Nietzsche so approachable, so 
nearly companionable, or so sound as in these discussions of the 
art of writing. And for the moment he is pleasantly unconscious 
there are axes that must be ground. 


state College, Pennsylvania 


Allan L. Caeter. 



EEVIEWS 

Die Kulturwerte der Deutschen Litei'atur in Hirer Geschichthchen 
EntwicMiing. Yojt Kxjxo Fraxcke. Zweiter Band: Yon 
der Reformation his zur Aufhlarung, Berlin. Weidmannsclie 
Buchliandlnng^ 1923. Pp. xiv, 638. 

To estimiate a period iby the spiritnal values it has contributed 
to human civilization, is equivalent to suihjectmg it to the highest 
critical standards. Weighed in such a balance, the period of Ger- 
man literature from the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century is found v^anting. What will save the age in which we 
live from similar stricture, when measured by the future critic of 
human civilization ? But Professor Prancke, living in the present, 
has by this very fact the deeper understanding and readier sjrni- 
pathy for an age, which awakening from the narrowness of medie- 
val traditions to the light of Humanism and the Eeformation, was 
unfortunate enough to lose its ideals through selfish bargaining and 
prolonged strife. The author of Social Forces in German Litera- 
ture j and Personality in German Literature before Luther (Lowell 
Lectures, 1915-1916), was already a master of his materials when 
he approached the task before him. He then spent several years 
in seclusion, reading and rereading, and the result is a work of 
outstanding scholarly and literary quality. 

Professor Erancke has written the tragedy of national literary 
aspirations preceding the great classical epoch of German litera- 
ture. Luther and Lessing are the monumental figures at the 
boundaries of the period. The subject is divided into three parts : 
I. The Eeformation and Counterreformation; II. The Period of 
Absolutism; III. The Age of Enlightenment. The subdivisions 
also show a correct subordination of detail to the larger aspects 
of the theme. Most effective and plastic are the portraits of per- 
sonalities. We have Erasmus and Luther set in contrast with one 
another. Both magnificent advocates of intellectual liberty, — ^the 
one through humanistic studies arriving at the ideal of tolerance, 
the other through intuitions of truth and justice becoming the 
religious reformer and declaring the independence of thought. 
Yet each was bound by the limitations of his activity, the one 
inducted by his liberalism into the dangerous doctrine of the folly 
of taking life seriously, the other -by his intellectual particularism 
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growing intolGitiiit and opposing tliG social reform of the peasant 
classes that might have ended serfdom two and one-half centuries 
earlier. 

Eefreshing is the picture of the man who stood above parties, 
Sebastian Franck, whose verses Von vier zwitrachtig en Kirchen 
characterize him well: 

Icli will Tind mag nit Bapstisek sein — 

Ich. will nnd mag nit Luthiisch se-in — 

Ich will nnd mag nit Zwmglisch sein~ 

Kein Wiedertiiiifer will ich sein — 

These are opening lines of stanzas in which he tells of the short- 
comings of each religious party. Papistry dwells but on outward 
show'; the Lutheran ‘'^Glaub! Glaub! macht die Menschen taub!’^ 
The adherents of Zwingli have kein gottlich Kraft noch geistlich 
Saft'^; the Anabaptists through intense suffering (^"Kot und 
Tod^^), have been brought nearer to God, but they cling to for- 
mulas, and it is just such narrow dogmas of which the true Chris- 
tian should free himself. Sebastian Franck was naturally treated 
as an enemy by all parties, but the lonely thinker undoubtedly did 
important service through his works, that became popular in Ger- 
many and Holland. 

An interesting citation in the period of Absolutism is that of 
the Barockdrama Das Friedewitnschende Teutsohland^ by Johann 
Eist, played in Hamburg in 1647, reprinted in 1806 when Prussia 
fell before Kapoleon. The allegory in the play is so well adapted 
to conditions in Germany today, that a new edition would seem 
desirable. 

From the depths of the abysmal Thirty Tears War rises the 
inspiring figure of Leibniz, an intellectual giant born in the period 
of Germany's greatest political and social degradation. Professor 
Franeke sees the evidences of this master mind reaching forward 
one hundred years to the epoch of German classical literature: 

Seine Definition des Gliickes als nicht im Besitze, sondern im 
unablassigen Streben bestehend, klingt in Lessings herrlicher 
Charakterisierung des Wahrheitssuchers nach ; seine Lehre von der 
Kontinuitat der Bntwiddung in der Erziehung des Menschen- 
gesohlechts. Sein Ideal der Harmonie der Krafte hat teils in 
Eptiseher TTanformung den tiefsten Einfluss auf Schillers gauze 
Dichtung ausgeuibt, TJnd seine Auffassung des Bdsen als eines 
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Dieners des Guten hat ihre hochste dichterische Verklarung in 
Goethes Faust gefnnden/^ 

In the account of Christian Thomasius^ the first university pro- 
fessor who dared to use the German language in the lecture room 
(1687-1688)^ we miss a reference to Andrew D. Whitens eloquent 
essay on the subject. It is found in his volume Seven Great 
Statesmen, Thomasius being included among the seven greatest 
contributors to human progress because of his warfare against 
witchcraft persecutions^ against the use of torture in court pro- 
ceedings^ and in favor of emancipation of university instruction 
from theological control. 

The tragic greatness of Lessing we find pictured in an age that 
yielded him a wage scarcely sufficient to save him from starvation. 
The helplessness of genius is well illustrated by the close of Emilia 
Galotti. The father slays his daughter to save her from sham^e^ 
but not as the Roman Yirginius does he appeal to the avenging 
populace, — such does not exist — a divine power above can alone 
bring justice and retribution. 

Professor Prancke is impressed with the deep significance of 
suffering in the devdopment of the literary and artistic powers of 
a nation. The divine inspiration of Bach and Handel came at a 
time when the German people were reduced to the lowest level, 
wRen the soul of the nation could not find words adequate to ex- 
press its gnawing pain under heavy infliction. The classical liter- 
ary period of Goethe and Schiller, the succession of great thinkers 
Kant, Fichte, Schilling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, contemporaneous 
with Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, such combined brilliancy in one 
epoch as perhaps the world has never seen, followed upon two and 
one-half centuries of political and social depression. The critic 
of cultural values points to cause and effect and draws hope from 
the present almost unprecedented sufferings of the German people. 

In conclusion it remains to call attention to the beautiful unity 
in Professor Prancke^s book and to the perfection of style in which 
it is written. 

A. B. Paust. 


Cornell University, 
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EECENT EEENOH TEXT BOOKS 

It ^voiild be impossible m the space at my disposal to review all 
the French textbooks which have recently appeared. An attempt 
will be made to give an adequate idea of the nature and scope of 
some of the more important of them. 

Among the grammars published within the last few months there 
IS the Aldrich and Foster revised edition.^ It is an excellent 
grammar, attractively printed, with well chosen vocabularies and 
exercises; the lessons are carefully graded, with frequent review 
lessons. The old grammar has been entirely revised. Phonetic 
s}nnbols have not been used m the body of the book, although there 
are many words that should have the pronunciation indicated for 
the student, such as comptoir, le pouls, etc., if ^Hhe sound of 
words pronounced irregularly^^ is to be shown as the preface 
promises. Pays (pp. 11 and 66) is usually considered pei, not peL 
One wonders why je Us and fecris are listed (p. 49) as irregular 
presents, when (p. 142) the derivation of the present indica- 
tive plural from the present participle stem is accepted. The 
statement (p. 193) that if both pronoun objects are in the third 
person ^^they are arranged in alphabetical order should be cor- 
rected, for no account is taken of il se le donne etc. ; there is 
no mention made of reflexive pronouns in the table (p. 194), and 
it is only on page 273 that the matter is cleared up. 196 0 is apt 
to be disconcerting to the student, for there is a confusion of usage 
as in a and 6 with /orm, in c. The use of celui-ci and celui-la is 
not sufficiently explained. The statement (p. 223) that ce replaces 
il, etc. when Mre is followed by a noun, a pronoun, or a super- 
lative adjective needs correction. No mention is made (p. 238) 
of the fact that que is also used as predicate of the verb. The 
statement (p. 273) that when the reflexive pronoun is the in- 
direct object, the participle is invariable is not true, for it does 
not cover such cavses as ^^les visites qu’ils se sont rendues,^^ etc. 
Too much stress is placed (Lesson 40) on the passive forms which 
are identical with the English. A wrong impression is apt to be 
given by the definition of the past indefinite (p. 116) as ^^a com- 

^ AldriohiFoster BoxiM, Blementwry French, Hevised Edition, Ginn & 
Company, .539 pp. 
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pound of the present of avoir with past participles^^ especially 
when (p. 131) the past indefinite of descendre, used intransitively, 
is asked for, also p. 162, when the teacher returned/^ It should 
Jie pointed out (p. 126) that quitter’^ is transitive and cannot 
be used in the illustrative sentence, Does he not leave ? There 
is too much stress placed on the familiar singular imperative in 
Lesson 20 in view of the relatively infrequent use of this form by 
Americ'ans. 

French Grammar Made Clear ^ is a book containing mis- 
statements, inaccuracies, and misprints which lack of space forbids 
discussing at length. It has no index and no exercises. The 
treatment of the demonstrative pronouns is not clear. It is wrong 
to state (p. 160) that ^Sve ought to remember that adverbs can 
never be placed between the auxiliary and the past participle, 
Men, souvent, .and rarcment being the only exceptions^’; that (p. 
167) ^^avant que” governs the indicative; that (p 46) mon, ton, 
son are ^^exclusively masculine” forms; that (p. 19) ^^the cir- 
cumflex accent is pronounced with the lips wide open”; that (p. 
67) que is used as subject -svhen meaning ^‘’what”; that (p. 67) 
** which,” followed by a noun can only be translated by a circum- 
locution: 1 . e. ^^laquelle des deux juments”; that (p. 189) ^^plus 
dhin ” takes a plural verb. One wonders if M. Dimnet’s knowledge 
of English or the proofreader’s is at fault in certain cases: (p. 
134) “We use the more subjective form of speech; ex: As I am 
afraid if, he were dead”; again (p. 31) he asks, “Does the French 
language use the definite article wherever there is the in English? ” 
and answers his question by “'Ho, le, la, les, are used in many cases 
in which the is left out in English.” This does not reply to his 
question. He makes the incorrect statement (p. 190) that the 
verb is in the singular after le peu de, although he illustrates this 
observation by the following correct example : “ le peu de gens qu’il 
voit VennuientF It is comforting to read (p. 133) that Americans, 
using the subjunctive in English more frequently than the British, 
find little difficulty in mastering its use in French.” There are 
many pernicious pedagogical practices such as (p, 211) the head- 
ing: “Frequent mistakes to be carefully avoided” in which the 
errors are given more prominence than the correct French; or 

® Ernest Bimnet, French G-rmimar Made Clear, Funk and Wagmlls Go., 
236 pp. + V, 
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again (p. 24) "" eu is often wrongly pronounced like u in 'butV’ 
with no 'constructive information to guide the student. There are 
numerous misprints, the third singular of the past definite being 
regularly written with the circumflex, pp. 85, 152, 153, etc. 

Another grammar,® if such it can be called, is a good example 
of riding a hobby to an extreme. It is a combination of a handbook 
on phonetics and the direct method, prepared for Senior High 
School pupils.^^ One wonders how such a confused book, in which 
no grammatical principles are tangibly or succinctly stated, could 
have emerged from ten years of classroom experimentation.^^ 
The first part consists entirely of phonetic transcription with 
sentences in the exercises which, inasmuch as they deal la.rgely 
with phonetic material, might be open to the criticism of dullness. 
Gf. pp. 193, 194, etc. Jesperson contended that students could well 
be kept for two years at the practice of phonetic transcription, but 
it is highly impractical to expect beginners whose mentality is 
measured by the quality of the sentences employed in the direct 
method exercises, to grasp the mass of phonetic material hurled at 
their unanal 5 rfcical heads. It is a confused mingling of the abstract 
and the concrete. The author says in his preface that it is only 
through reading that the American can come to appreciate Erench 
culture and civilization.^^ One questions when the student using 
this text book would be prepared to do any reading. He encounters 
nothing but the present tense in the first fifty lessons (there are 
162 lesons in all, covering the tremendous amount of 540 pages). 
He meets the past indefinite in lesson 51. The future is mentioned 
on page 361 in lesson 113, and the other tenses follow in the course 
of the remaining pages. We find the imperfect, for instance, on 
page 462. There is no index, and it is like seeking for the pro- 
verbial needle to discover the statement of grammatical principles, 
classifications, or other matters. The student would be overwhelmed 
by a sense of hopeless confusion. ^ The rules that are given are 
poorly stated, as, for example, p. 384, aimer and penser are not 
necessarily verbes qui demandent Tinfinitif direct as is implied, 
nor is it true that il faut changer d% de la, de V, des en de apres 
pas. C^est-a-dire, il faut employer de apr^s la forme negative.^’ 

^ Premiere AnnSe de Frcmoais (wec notation fhowitiqm, par Arthur 
Gibbon Bov6e, Ginn & Company, 546 pp. -f- 35 pp. (vocab.) . 
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This is true only when the partitive construction is the direct 
object of a negative verb and not always then. There is no eiqDla- 
nation of the use of the demonstrative pronouns. Much of the 
material that is given prominence is relatively unimportant in a 
first year book and should have been omitted for more vital 
principles. 

There has just been published a good edition of Zola^s contribu- 
tion to the Soirees de Medan/^ for use at the beginning of the 
second year in college^ with notes rather too full, several pages of 
exercises in which the constant employment of the past definite in 
the questions is to be censured^ several pages of idiomatic expres- 
sions in which there is too much insistence on venir de. The short 
introduction is a satisfactory summary of Zola^s work and of his 
importance. There are few misprints. P. 28, 1 5, should read 
rencontra ; p. 52 of notes to p. 4, 1. 31, should read ^^il aurait 
pu^%‘ p. 53 of notes to p. 5, 1. 31, should read compare page 4, 
line 19.” In the notes there are one or two statements requiring 
correction. Note to p. 4, 1. 22, why not pluperfect ” instead of 
past perfect ” ? To p. 11, 1. 10, davantage ” is not necessarily 
used at the end of a sentence instead of ^^plus.” To p. 17, 1. 1, 
ne-plus = now ” is apt to mislead. To p. 21, 1. 17, preferably 
douter rather than douter de with meaning to doubt,” for douter 
•is frequently followed by a relative clause. To p. 40, 1. 20, qu^as- 
tu ? ” means what is the matter with you ? ” 

The publishing of modern Ereneh texts, such as La Peur de Vivre,^ 
enabling the student to read contemporary vuiters which would 
otherwise remain unknown to the majority, is a conimendable 
undertaking. The introduction and notes are adequate. The book 
is attractively printed, having less than a dozen misprints. 

Une Tache dfEncre^ is a saccharine love story, interesting per- 
haps to young school girls, in which the notes are given in French. 
How much assistance to the student are such notes as (p. 54, L 31) 
reussissent a Taneantir ” to explain en ont raison ” ? And why 
are not such expressions as passer mon examen” (p. 9, line 23) 

Zola’s UAttaque du Moulm, ed. by Geo. D. Morris, Allyn and Bacon, 
p. 142. 

® Henry Bordeaux, La Peur de Ywre, ed. by H. W. Cburob, (Holt and 
Company, 276 pp., with notes and vocabulary. 

® Tine Tache d/Encre, par Een€ Bazin, Mition soolaire abr^g^e par bFoelia 
Dubrule, Ginn and Company, 219 pp. (110 pp. of text). 
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explained? The notes are of little grammatical assistance. The 
questionnaire employs the past definite instead of the past indefi- 
nite in the conversational exercises. 

The editor should have eliminated some of the text in the 
Eistoire dfun Consent de 1813/ for, in its present form, the time 
required for reading the -story is too excessive to repay the effort. 
Its 209 pages cannot be read easily in their entirety in the second 
half of the first year with the short time available for reading. 
As the language is sunple and the story interesting, the book might 
be profitably employed for outside or rapid reading at the be- 
ginning of the second college year. For those who are not surfeited 
with war books it can be recomimended. 

The Conies de la France Contemporaine ^ are very well selected 
and interesting although one wonders at the inclusion of such 
w'^tories as La Derniere Classe and Mon Oncle Jules, which have 
been -so frequently used. It seems overdoing the tendency toward 
pigeonholing the various writers to place Bourget in the group of 

Conteiirs de la vie nationale/^ or to make Maupassant, who has 
been dead nearly a third of a century, the sole representative of the 

Oonteurs de la vie contemporaine,^^ and the story selected deals 
with the War of 1870. In the stories of ‘'^la vie des provinces’^ 
there are many unusual words encountered which make the stories 
rather difficult. It should not be used before the end of the second 
year of the college course. The notes are adequate and suggestive. 

A reader for young high school students beginning French,^ 
contains good anecdotes and good idiomatic material. The use of 
the past definite in questions -should be avoided. 

French Short Stories of Tod^ay is an attractively printed collec- 
tion by Clemenceau, Anatole France, Camille Mayran, Henry 
Bordeaux, Colette Tver, Anatole le Braz, Coppee, Marcelle Tinayre, 
and others with short introductions that give a fairly definite idea 
of their importance. There are no notes; the vocabulary is ade- 

^ Sistoire d’un Gonscrit de 1813, par Erclmaiin-iCha-trian, ed. wi-th notes, 
exercises, and vocab. by Madison Statbers, Ginn and Company, 288 pp. 

® Contes de la Frcmce Contemporame, edited with notes and vocabulary, 
by W. M, Daniels, D. C. Heath & Co., 264 pp. 

® Lectures MSmentmres, by M. A. Luria and V. Chankin, Holt and Com- 
pany, 181 pp. 

Edited with intr-oductions, hy Margaret W. Watson, Charles 'Scribiier^s 
Sons, 182 pp. 
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quate. It would be goad for use in second year French. One is 
disposed to ask why m the introduction to the selections from 
Clemenceau we read : Few people realize that the Tiger ^ of 
France was not only a great statesman but a brilliant and versatile 
writer as well (p, 1). 

Ealph C. Williams. 

Johns Eopkifis University, 


Olay Skuleruu: Telemaalet i TJmriss, Ei utsyn yver maalsoga 
og maalgeografien i TelemarTc^ serleg med nmsyn paa Tinn, 
Knstiania^ 1918. Pp. 108. 

The author of the present work has for a number of years been 
engaged upon studies m the dialect of Tinn in northeastern Teie- 
marken^ Norway. These studies necessarily led him into the wider 
field of the dialect region of Telemarken as a whole, and its position 
with reference to contiguous dialects. It is the results of some of 
his studies into this broader field that Mr. Skulerud has brought 
together here under the title: ^^The Telemarken Dialect in Out- 
line.'’^ It IS intended as an introduction to the larger work which 
is announced in the Preface as practically ready in manuscript; 
however^ as the 'Sub-title above shows, it ofiers more than an out- 
line of this dialect. It also gives a history of the dialect, neces- 
sarily very brief;, and a sketch of the dialect geography of the 
region with special reference to Tinn.^ Mr. Skulerud shows a wide 
acquaintance with South Norwegian dialects and he knows at first 
band the particular region he is here dealing vith, being a native 
of Tinn. We welcome such an authoritative contribution to the 
subject. It is hoped that the publication of the larger work on the 
very interesting dialect of Tinn may not be long delayed. 

Telemarken forms about four-fifths of the western and the 

^ Earlier works on the Telemarken dialect are those of Hans Boss in 
Norsle Bygdemaal, ii, 1906 (63 pages) and iii, 1907 (12 pages), and the 
brief account in A. B Larsen^s Ovcrsigt over de norske Bygdemaal, 1898. 
pp 49-56, here considered with Humedal. Extensive word-lists illustrative 
of pronunciation and inflexions in the Parish of Tinn prepared by Profes- 
soi Johan Storm, Christiania, were published in 1920 by the Chiistiania 
Scientific Society (Class ii, pp. 1-96). 
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noitlierii part of the Province or County of Bratsherg^ the city of 
Skien lying approximately in its southeasternmost corner. To the 
east of Telemarken lies Numedal^ -which is united with it adminis- 
tratively, being the remaining division of Bratsiberg. And also 
dialectically Telemarken and Numedal are linked rather more 
closely than is either region with the ontside; but it is only in the 
extreme eastern part of Telemarken^ about in the eastern half of 
Tinn^ that a more intimate relationship is evidenced (ethnic, or 
due to close intercourse in historical times). To the northeast 
there is also a certain affinity evidenced with another of the so- 
called dales ^^“dialects, namely Hallingdal, as is shown, e. g., by 
Amund B. Larsen in his Oversigt over de norshe Bygdemaal, 1898, 
p. 58. Here, then, even in its connections on the east, Telemarken 
aflSliates in some of its dialectal features with an East Norwegian 
dialect of extreme inland and border character, which has many 
West Norwegian characteristics. On the Southeast, however, Tele- 
marken IS wholly East Norwegian of the pronounced Viken dialect 
type (the dialects of the environs of Christiania Bay and to Smaa- 
lenene, inclusive). This southeastern section, the Bailiwick of 
Bamle, in reality falls outside Telemarken dialect geography 
proper. On the north (and northwest), Telemarken borders on 
the plains of Hardanger. It is seen, therefore, in what has be^n 
said, that Telemarken is in a very special degree a border dialect; 
it is the region where the conservative West touches upon the lingu- 
istically much more advanced East (advanced, here especially, hav- 
ing extensive levelling inflexionally) . And it is also a meeting 
ground between the midlands and the dialects of the southern 
coast, with tendencies in many respects so divergent. I may add 
that the cacuminal I (thick Z), which is a chief differentiating 
feature between East Norwegian and West Norwegian, divides 
Telemarken just about into two halves, north and south; on the 
other hand other features link the region as a whole with the East 
rather than the West. 

The author finds in Telemarken proper three rather well differ- 
entiated dialects, the Eastern, the Northwestern, and the South- 
Western. The southeast (Bamle), with its pronounced Viken 
characteristics, also divides into a Western Bamle and an Eastern 
Bamle dialect (pages 3-6). Mr. Skulerud first gives the results of 
his examination of the charters of the Middle Ages, mostly of the 
XIVth century, that were written in Telemarken (pages 9-35). 
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And these seem to point very definitely to southwest hTorwegian 
connections in early tunes on the part of all but the extreme east- 
ern section of Telemarken proper. In its origin the dialect of 
Telemarken was probably, then, actually West Norwegian; it was 
settled from the West (and Southwest) as far as somewhat to the 
east of the present line of the cacummal I, in the North to lake 
Mostrand. Then in the Northeast, western Tmn was settled later 
from the region of Mostrand, while eastern Tinn was settled from 
Numedal. These conclusions, based on language, seem to be borne 
out absolutely by anthropological investigations and by the study 
of place-names. There was clearly a third main course of settle- 
ment. Selgjord, which is the central parish in the whole province, 
shows some affiliation with the Southeast. Selgjord was perhaps 
ill part settled from the southeast; but the Langesund Fjord was 
in the Middle Ages and down to modern times ahvays an important 
lane of intercourse between the Southeast and east central Tele- 
marken. And so the features noted may be of later origin. Lite- 
rary influence upon the dialects of Telemarken shows itself most 
in the Southeast and in the regions immediately to the noidh of 
Skien and Nors^cJ. And as these have come in by way of the South- 
east, so perhaps the former may, in a isomewhat earlier period, have 
come the same way. As regards the parishes of Mo and Yinje and 
the Fyrisdal and Nissedal valleys the affiliation vnth the dialects 
of Agder, especrally East x4gder, is unmistakable. 

The author speaks of the ancients lanes of intercourse (p. 2) 
and points out that such also exist over the highlands to E0ldal 
and Hardanger. It would be exceedingly interesting to know if 
this early intercourse has left any marks upon the dialect in West- 
ern Telemarken. One should expect this, if it exists, especially 
in the Parish of Yinje and in the Lake Totak country, but we 
have no detailed investigation of the Yinje dialect. As regardb 
the ascendancy of Yiken influence the language of the charters is 
significant. As Professor II<egstad has shown the Northwest Nor- 
wegian chancery norm was dominant from about tbe end of the 
Xllltli century in Norway pretty much ever 3 rvdiere.^ It was an 
early effort toward a literary norm which was based on Northwest 
Norwegian dialect and which apparently originated in Bergen, but 
vshows Trondhjem influence. It also represents a departure from 

2 In Maaleb ^ del gnmle norske Kongelrevi, 1902. 
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the literary language of the classical age, which was Southwest 
iSTorwegian and which is also represented by Classical Old Ice- 
landic. jSTow' there are a great many charters written in Tele- 
marken, mostly Skien, to be sure, that is in the region whioh falls 
outside of Telemarken proper (see above). The oldest of these 
charters, date 1303, follows the ISToithwestern chancery norm per- 
fectly; but this is the only charter that does that. Immediately 
after that Viken forms are in evidence, as the negative prefix u- 
(not 6-) ; the forms pen, pet, per; cases of vowel balance, as scendce, 
with long stem, by the side of fara, with short. From the first 
decade of the XIVth century, then, the influence of the Bast 
Norwegian dialect of Viken and the Upland counties', with its cen- 
ters of culture in Oslo and Hamar (where the church had its 
schools) begins to be felt; and apparently especially m its south- 
ernmost form, — Viken and the coast. 

With regard to tt-umlaut before retained u, as londum (landom), 
the condition in the charters is somewihat mixed. Northwestern 
and Eastern mfluence both have to be reckoned with, but it seems 
likely that this West Norwegian law applied also to Telemarken. 
Modern dialect forms cited by the author are here of special inter- 
est (pages 18-19). One finds not only such a form as pgddB, 
Hoad,^ in the northeastern part, but the term poddd, for Drangedal 
in the South, in a region bordering on the Southeast. It would 
seem, then, as Skiilerud also evidently holds, that this form of 'll- 
umlaut extended, ea. 1300, to all of Telemarken. But at present 
it is absent in a great many of the feminine nouns that belong 
here (that is, weak nouns, type= hgrpd, ^harp,^ West Telemarken 
and Northwest, but hcerp 9 . Southeast). It seems to me that we 
have here two factors operating : one a native tendency in Eastern 
Telemarken to- levelling under the nnnmlanted form (harpci, harpe, 
now in some places pronounced hmrpd) ; the other was the influence 
from the outside, especially from the Viken dialect, upon which 
Eastern Telemarken was already in the beginning of the XIVth 
century beginning in a measure to pattern its written language, 
something that in the course of time also began to find expression 
in the spoken language. But it is also possible that Danish influ- 
ence has to be reckoned with after the union with Denmark ; that 
would in this case have been precisely in the same direction. 

Bnt it may be that the problem should be considered as definitely 
connected with that of the absence of ti-umlaut before lost u (the 
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older umlaut of hgnd, f. and Ignd, n. plur.). This law operated 
in Viken as well as everywhere else m Horway; but it is not now 
a feature of Viken Norwegian. As far as Telemarken is concerned, 
it IS present in Telemarken proper, but it is absent m Southeastern 
Telemarken of Bamle and Soliom, and evidently also as far up as 
Holla (all within Lowei Telemarken). How all this is to be 
judged IS at the present time a little uncertain. It is striking that 
so much of southeastern Norway agrees with Danish-Swedish upon 
this point. It may be noted 'that Telemarken has fifteen runic 
inscriptions from the period ca. 1150-1350, and these exhibit every- 
w'here also the younger 'i^-umlaut {osmundar). But then these 
inscriptions are all from Upper Telemarken, where of course we 
should expect it. 

The work is attractively printed and almost entirely free from 
misprints. There is a good bibliography and a chart of the region 
dealt with. 

GtEORgb T. Flow. 

University of Illinois. 


The African Novels of Louis Bertrand: A Phase of the Renascence 
of National Energy in France. (U. of Pa. diss.). By D. C. 
Gabeek. Philadelphia: Westbrook Publishing Co., 1922. 

106 pp. 

This interesting study of The African Novels of Louis Bertrand: 
A Phase of the Renascence of National Energy in France, is divided 
into eight chapters; the first three. The French in North Africa, 
The Renascence of National Energy, 1885-191Jf, and Flaubert's 
Salammbd as a Source of Inspiration for the African Novels of 
Louis Bertrand, really offer but an introduction to the major study 
of Dr. Cabeen, and apparently form no part of his original research, 
for he states in the last sentence of chapter three, How M. Louis 
Bertrand continues the task where Flaubert left off, and how this 
task broadens and acquires a new significance under the influence 
of the renascence of French nationalistic feeling in the twentieth 
century, is the subject of the study made in the following pages.^^ ^ 
Chapter four, The Life and Ideas of Louis Bertrand, and chapter 


Page 37. 
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five, The African Novels of Louis Bertrand, constitute the body of 
the dissertation. The remaining chapters are, The Influence of 
Flaubert ui^on the Style and the Literary Methods of Louis Ber- 
trand, A Critical Estimate of the African Novels of Louis Ber- 
trand, and the Conclusion, 

In taking up a phase of the revival of the national spirit in 
France with its reaction toward Monarchy and Catholicism that 
followed the pessimism of the eighties and the early nineties, Dr. 
Cabeen discusses one of the most interesting aspects of French 
literary thought since the days of Eenan and Michelet. In fact 
the whole question is one of such importance that it is to be re- 
gretted that the author limited his observations to repeating what 
Agathon says about it in his Les Jeunes Gens d'aujourd'hui,^ and 
that he did not develop the theme by independent research, men- 
tioning as a disciple of Earres, such exponents of the elan d'energie 
national as Marie Leneru,® and more particularly Ernest Psichari, 
whose hero, Maxence,^ is profoundly stirred by ^^Fodeur de 
FAfrique/'* and is proud that devant FArabe il est Franc.'^^ The 
last point appears significant since Bertrand^s sole interest lay in 
depicting the Latin in Africa as essentially superior to the natives. 

The life of Bertrand as given in chapter four is too brief and 
sketchy to be of any great aid in appreciating his writings; but 
the discussion of his ideas is very full, and reveals much pains- 
taking analysis and careful classification. Since Bertrand condemns 
pacifism and humanitarianism, and develops a doctrine of out and 
out imperialism, Dr. Cabeen would do well to tell us what effect 
this imperialism had upon the thought of Prance in the days before 
the war. In discussing Bertrand-'s literary methods he says that 

he limits himself to representing, and does not make his heroes 
the spokesmen of his own ideas.” ® What relation, then, do his 
characters bear to his philosophic ideas ? Or is Bertrand of moment 
merely as a philosopher and not as a novelist? If as a novelist 
also, the subject would have made a more direct appeal if chapters 
four and five had been combined, for the characters and plots dis- 

®See footnote to page 2'5. 

®See ker Journal, 1922 

■^See he Toyage du centurion, 1916, and Les voiso qui orient dans le 
dSs&rt, 1920. 

® Page 58. 
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cussed m chapter five admirably point out the relationship between 
the author^s mam arguments and his characters. 

The chapter treating Flanbert^s influence on the style of Ber- 
trand is not fully convincing. Dr. Cabeen quotes one long selection 
each from Flaubert and Bertrand as a basis for a comparative study 
of style. A single comparison^ however^ well chosen^ is of little 
value in determining tendencies. He might well here have dis- 
cussed the element of color^ since he refers to this feature repeat- 
edly^ and since every critic of the style of Bertrand mentions it. 
Flaubert had a very definite theory as to the significance of color/ 
making use of flat tones for the most part, Balzac^ too, was a 
colorist who decorated interiors according to very pronounced pref- 
erences.'^ Did Bertrand work constantly with the same colors^ and 
do very definite emotional reactions constitute part of his art^ 
In his discussion of the laboriously elaborated expressions ® of 
Flaubert;, I believe the author misses a point that is essential to 
an understanding of Flaubert’s style. It was something more than 
the unusual sense” that led to the creation of these phrases. 
They are rather the result of a very carefully studied vowel sequence 
and of an acute sense of a special harmony of rhythm. In this 
very characteristic it seems to me Bertrand has been vitally influ- 
enced by Flaubert. 

From the critical estimate of Bertrand’s novels we conclude that 
he successfully continued the unfinished African epic where Flau- 
bert left it/’ ® and gave to French literature a new type, the colonial, 

a man of will and energy.” How far, however, can we conclude in 
regard to his merits as a literary artist? The methods by which he 
secures his literary effects are only partially revealed even in the 
chapter on style. Thus this study seems, as I suggested earlier, less 
a discussion of Bertrand as a creator of literature than as a phi- 
losopher, or as an historian of the influence of Horth Africa in 
the rehabilitation of the waning vigor of France. Such, perhaps, 
was the author’s purpose. Like all dissertations of any importance 

®Cf. Le Journal des Qonoourt, tome I (17 mars, 1861). 

'^For a partial discussion of Balzac’s treatment of color, see Clouzot, 
H., VAmeullement dans la Gomidie Eumaine, in La Revue de la Bemaine, 
2 d^cembre, 1921. 

®Page 87. 

®Page 100. 
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this one leaves a problem yet to be solved. What is the significance 
of tins renascence of energy m the development of French thought 
and ideals, and how is it operating today? I hope Dr. Cabeeii will 
choose to carry on his investigations into the broader aspects of this 
interesting movement, and that he will soon give us a study of these 
broader aspects as they are found within France herself. 

Byracuse University. Eay P. Eowen. 


COEEESPONDENCE 

Shelley^s Eeviews Written eoe the Examiner 

As a result of a recent discovery of two notices m Leigh HunFs 
Examiner for 1817 I think it is now possible to postulate with 
some measure of certainty that Shelley^s reviews of Mary^s Frank- 
enstein (3 vols., 1818) and Peacoek^s Bhododaphne (1818) were 
written for insertion m that newspaper. 

In the Examiner for Sunday, December 28, 1817, had been pub- 
lished, over Shelley^s pseudonymous signature of E(lfin) K (night), 
the poeFs review of his lather-m-law^s novel of Mandeville (3 
vols., 1817). We know that, perhaps encouraged by this publica- 
tion, Shelley afterward continued sending m material to this news- 
paper, for in the Examiner for January 4, 1818, we read the edi- 
tor’s note that The Sonnet from Zappi will be inserted with 
pleasure, and so will the fine one entitled Ozymandias ’’ ; and im- 
mediately after this another note : Marianne's Dream also is not 
forgotten among our poetical stores.” Shelley’s Ozymandias ap- 
peared over the signature of Glirastes ” in the Examiner for 
January 11. But Marianne's Dream, from the same pen, was 
reserved by Leigh Hunt for publication in his Literary Pocket- 
Book for 1819. It there appeared over the signature of A (Delta) . 

Now for the reviews of Frankenstein and Bhododaphne, both 
well known to be Shelley^s, and both, for some reason or other, 
not published in Shelley’s own life-time, but issued posthumously. 
One (the Frankenstein review) was among Medwin’s salvage from 
the poet’s manuscripts, published under the title, The Shelley 
Papers, in 1833, The other, found in the late seventies among 
Leigh Hunt’s personal papers was first presented to the world by 
that keen Shelleyan, H. Buxton Forman, in his privately-printed 
issue of Notes on Sculptures in Borne and Florence Together with 
a Lucianic Fragment and a Criticism of Peacock's Poem '' Rhodo- 
daphne," iy Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1879. For what purpose did 
Shelley write these reviews? Obviously, for publication in, some 
journal of the day, which might thus promote the sale of his wife’s 
novel and his friend’s poem. But for what newspaper? 
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The fact that the Bhododaplme review was actually discovered 
among Leigh Hunfs papers would lead one to imagine that 
Shelley had sent that review at least, to Hunt. In 1818 Hunt 
was still editing the Examiner; and the days of the Indicator and 
the Liberal had not yet come. Therefore, it w^ould seem probable 
that Shelley wrote the review^ of Rhododaphne, at least, for inser- 
tion in the Examiner, 

The evidences, now first presented, that Shelley destined both of 
these reviews for the Examiner, and that Leigh Hunt at first in- 
tended to print them in that paper, are these. In the Examiner 
for Sunday, March 1, 1818, Hunt promises: ‘^^The Review of 
Bhododaplme next week or the week after In the Examiner for 
Sunday, June 7, 1818, he pledges: Literary Hotice next week 

on the excellent Works of Charles Lamb, which have just appeared. 
.The succeeding Hotice will be on Franlienstein, the next on 
Endymion, by John Keats; and the one after on the various pro- 
ductions of the Author of Melincourtd' This second note has a 
double interest, for it reveals not only that a review of Franl^enstein 
was assured, but suggests that a more comprehensive review of 
Peacock^s writings, which would probably include consideration of 
Bhododaplme, had perhaps caused Hunt m June to pigeon-hole 
Shelley’s review of that poem, which had been copied out by Mary 
Shelley in the preceding February. Whether Shelley actually at- 
tempted such a general review of PeacocFs early works is not 
known. 

Yet none of these reviews, promised in the second notice, ap- 
pearing in the Examiner as pledged, we read on unsatisfied until, 
in the issue of that paper for Sunday, August 30, we encounter 
this belated explanation: The Literary Notices were not resumed, 
because the book-season, as it is called, had passed, and it was 
found that they would have been of little comparative use. They 
will appear toward winter.’^ Some favorable criticisms of Keats, 
excerpted from the Alfred Exeter paper, were published in the 
Examiner, for Sunday, October 11 ; and others, excerpted from the 
Chester Guardian, in the Examiner for November 1. On October 
25 Hunt took occasion, in the Examiner, to differ with some of the 
views of the Alfred Exeter reviewer (who was Keats’s friend, John 
Hamilton Reynolds) as to the effect which the peculiar and indi- 
vidual characters of certain contemporary poets would have upon 
their success.’-’ The promised Lamb review appeared at length in 
two instalments, in the Exandner for Sunday, March 21, and 
Sunday, March 28, 1819. 

But* so far as I can ascertain, though they never appeared in 
that journal, Shelley’s reviews of Frankenstein and Bhododaphne 
w-ould seem, from all the evidences now in hand, to have been 
written and accepted for publication in the Examiner, 

Walter Emviiv Peck. 


College of Wooster, 
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Dante and Statius 

In vieu” of Banters manifest knowledge of StatinS;, it may be in- 
teresting to compare the famous line 

Nei mezzo del cammin di nostia vita 
With the Thehais, 390^ 

medio de limite vitae 
In senium vergens 

This is at least a striking verbal parallel. And the figure in- 
volved is not a mere commonplace The path/ the ^ way/ the 
^course/ of life are trite enough; but the particular fancy that the 
middle of man’s life is the half-way point of the road he is travel- 
ling IS not so easy to find. (Seneca has something of the sort, 
Ad Polyl. XI, 3, ^^alium in medio cursu vita deserit.^^ And in 
1484 Antonio Geraldini could write. Eel. ii, 32, medio sed limite 
vitae Curris adhiic victor.’^) 

The usual comment on the Italian line is to cite the fancy of 
Banters Convivio, iv, 23, that the course of our life rises and sinks 
like an arch, or like the arc of a circle. The half-way point of 
it is at the top ; the latter half of it is a decline.^^ ( So Br. Samuel 
Johnson could write, in a letter of Aug. 14, 1780, according to 
Galen, life begins to decline from thirty-five.^’) 

If this passage of the Convivio is in point, it only makes my 
parallel from Statius the more interesting. There is nothing in 

nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita which necessarily implies 
the rise and decline of life. On the other hand, they are pretty 
plainly implied in in senium vergensP 

It may be noted, too, that in senium vergens (or the similar 
phrase in Lucan, i, 129) suggests the very special word senio which 
Dante uses in the Convivio for extreme old age; iv, 24, etc. 

Finally, the Convivio, iv, 25, quotes the very story of the Thebais 
in which medio de limite vitae occurs : 

E pero dice 'Stazio, il dolce poeta, nel primo della Tebana 
Storia, che quando Adrasto rege degli Argivi vide Polinice vestito 
d^ un cuoio di leone, e vide Tideo coverto d^ un cuoio di porco salva- 
tico, e ricordossi del risponso che Apollo data avea per le sue figlie,” 
etc. 

The Latin story begins : 

Eex ibi tranquille, medio de limite vitae 
In semum vergens, .populos Adrastus kabebat. 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns EopHns Vmversity, 
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A Sidelight oh Shelley 

An incident shedding remarkable light on one side of Shelley's 
character^ and one which appears hitherto to have escaped the 
notice of the poet’s biographers^ is recorded iii Leigh Hunt’s Indi- 
cator^ No. xlvij of Wednesday, August 23, 1820, page 364. There, 
in the essay on Coaches,'' Hunt remarks : We niutot relate another 
anecdote of an Irish post-chaise, merely to shew the natural ten- 
dencies of the people to be lawless m self-defence. A friend of 
ours, who was travelling among them, used to have this proposition 
put him by the postillion, whenever he approached a turnpike. 
^ Plase your honour, will I drive at the pike ? ' The pike hung 
loosely across the road. Luckily, the rider happened to be of as 
lawless a turn for justice as the driver, so the answer was always 
a cordial one ; — ^ Oh yes — drive at the pike.' The pike made way 
accordingly; and in a minute or two, the gate people were heard 
and seen, screaming in vam after the illegal charioteers, 

Fertiir eqiiis auriga, neque audit ciuius 

Vug. 

The diiver’s borne beyond then sweaiing, 

And the post-chaise is haid of heaiing 

As to following them, nobody in Ireland thinks of moving too 
much, legal or illegal." 

The friend Leigh Hunt here refers to was Shelley, as is seen 
from Hunt's own footnote to the reprint of the Indicator of 1840 
(Part II. page 13). In the original edition of his paper, however, 
the essayist refrains from identifying his friend, so that biographers 
of Shelley who searched the Indicator files only, and not the re- 
print, naturally missed the allusion. 

Shelley visited Ireland only in the January-Eebruary of 1812 
and in the Maroh- April of 1813. The incident related must, there- 
fore, have taken place on one of these occasions, while Shelley was 
engaged in manifesting so decidedly his sympathy for the cause 
of Catholic Emancipation. 

A. Stanley Walkee. 

College of Wooster. 


‘^^Areytos" in Sidhey^s Defence of Foesy 

The following passage in Sidney's Defence of Poesy, ^ has pro- 
voked some discussion . 

Even among the most barbarous and simple ^ Indians, where 
no wmting is, yet have they their poets, who make and sing songs 

^ A S. Cook edition, Boston, 1800. See p 4. 

^ Tbe italics are name. 
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(which they call areytos)^ both of their ancestors' deeds and praises 
of their gods^ — a sufficient probability that^ if ever learning come 
among them, it must be by liaraig their hard dull wits softened 
and sharpened with the sweet delights of poetry/^ 

Chill ton Collins, in his edition of The Defence,^ stops short with 
the following conjecture : 

'' Areytos must be the plural of ai^eito, which, in the Gran Dic- 
ciOTiarw of Aniceto de Pages, is said to be a word of Indian origin 
meaning, ^a popular song of the ancient Indians of the Antilles 
and of Central ximenca ^ 

Professor A. S. Cook-^ quotes a definition of the word which was 
given to him by Professor Brinton of Pennsylvania, and then con- 
tinues : 

A fuller account, probably from Oviedo, but not a mere trans- 
cript, IS given by Purchas, Pilgrims, Lib. v ch. dP 

The passage to which Professor Cook alludes, and which he quotes 
at length, was subjoined by Purchas to a selection from Eichard 
Eden's Hystorie of the weste Indies (1555). This interesting book 
was a series of extracts from Eernandezde Oviedo's Histona General 
de las Indms translated and published by Eden under the title of 
The Decades of the news worlde or west India. The significant 
fact, however, is that Eden stops just short of the passage under 
discussion,® and concludes with these words to account for his 
omissions : ® 

''As touehynge other thynges of this Ilande whereof Peter Martyr 
hath more largely intreated m his Decades, I have thought it super- 
fluous to repeate the same ageyne owte of this hystorie of Gonzalus 
Eerdinandus : but have here gathered only suche thynges as e3rther 
are not touched of Peter Martyr or not so largely declared." 

Purchas was evidently not so eager to conserve space : 

" Thus farre I have given you from Master Eden his Edition, 
wherein because many things necessary to the naturall History of 
the Indies are in the Authors Summarie, and in his 20. Books of 
a larger Historic, I have added hither such things as I thought 
fittest." ^ 

And it is in the portion added that the passage quoted by Pro- 
fessor Cook appears.^ Now, since Purchas His Pilgrimes first saw 


'■* Oxford, 1907, p. 68. 

^Defence, p. 67. 

Decades, 

ed. of 1555, p. 213 back. Richard Willes, when he augmented and reissued 
Eden s m 1577, also omitted the passage Cf. The History of TravayU 
in the West and East Indies, by K. Eden and R. Willes, London 1577 p 


^Decades, p. 213. 

Sis Pilgrimes, in, 094. 

® Cf. Purchas’ Pdgrimes, m, 994. 
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the light in 1625, it is obvious that Sidney did not get his informa- 
tion from that book. He must either have read Oviedo in the 
original Spanish/ since no translation into English of the ^'^arey- 
tos^^ passage had appeared by Sidney’s time, or he got it from 
another source. Edeids allusion to Peter Martyr as containing the 
same material which the former chose to omit from his translation 
of Oviedo probably gives the ansJv^er. For in the same book with 
The Hystone of the weste Indies Eden translated three Decades 
of Martyr, in one of which occurs this description of Indian 
manners : 

Perhappes your holynesse wyll marvell by what meanes these 
symple men shoulde of soo longe eontynuance beare in minde suche 
principles, where as they have no hnowledge of letters . . . They 
gyve them selves chieflye to two thynges: As generally to lerne 
thoriginall and successe of thynges: And particularlye to reherse 
the noble factes of their graundefathers great graundefathers and 
auncestonrs as well in peace as in warre. These two thynges they 
have of owide tyme composed m certeyne myters and ballettes m 
their language. These rhymes or ballettes, they caiile Are d os 
And as owre mynstrelles are accustomed too synge to the harpe or 
lute, so doo they in lyke maner synge these songesT 

Eden^s marginal note, which directs attention to the passage, 
is The maner of leriiynge, and Sidney^s topic, for the moment, 
was learning.^^ 

Even so good a linguist as Sir Philip would normally have re- 
course to his own language first. 

K. E. Cawley. 

Princeton TJniversvty. 


Dkydek’s Prologue to the Prophetess 

The prologue which Dryden wYote for a revival of Fletcher^s 
Prophetess in 1690, as Cibber relates, ^Svas forbid by the Lord 
Dorset, after the first Day of its being spoken. This happen’d 
when King WUham was prosecuting the War, in Ireland. It must 
be confess’d, that this Prologue had some familiar, metaphorical 
Sneers, at the Eevolutioii itself : and as the Poetry of it was good, 
the Offence of it was less pardonable.” ^ Editors of Dryden have, 
in general, followed Cibber’s story, and have further stated that 
this Prologue first appeared in print in the second edition, 1708, of 

® Several editions of iKamiisio's DelU ISfamgaUoni ci Viagg^ containing 
a translation of the passage from Oviedo, had appeared l>efore The Defence. 
E. g., cf Venice ed. 1565, VoL iii, p. Ili2 In French, J. Poleur’s translation 
had been published at Paris m 1655. 

Eden’s Decades, p 1'2'5. 

C. Cibber, Apology, 3rd edition. London, 1750, p. 28:3. 
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The Annual Miscellany foi^ the Year 1691^} But a version of the 
Prologue had appeared a year before this^ m the Muses Mercury 
for January^ 1707, pp. 3-5. This version differs from that printed 
in the Annual Miscellany in some minor details, and has an addi- 
tional line following 1. 24 of the accepted version, 

But we shall flouiish sure when you are paid. 

An explanatory note appended to the Prologue in the Muses 
Mercury charges Shadwell with the responsibility for the suppres- 
sion of this prologue. As this item seems to have escaped atten- 
tion, it is here reprinted in part. 

This Prologue was forbidden to be spoken the second Night 
of the Representation of the Prophetess Mr. Shadwell was the 
occasion of its being taken notice of by the Ministry in the last 
Eeign: He happened to be at the House on the first Night, and 
taking the beginning of the Prologue to have a double Meaning, 
and that Meaning to reflect on the Revolution, he told a Gentle- 
man, He tvould immediately put a stop to it. When that Gentle- 
man asldd, Why he wouM do the Author such a Disservice? He 
said. Because while Mr. Dryden was Poet Laureat, he wouAl never 
let any Play of his be Acted. Mr. Shadwell informing the Secre- 
tary of State of it, and representing it in its worst Colours, the 
Prologue w’as never Spoken afterw’-ards, and is not Printed in Mr. 
Dryden’s Works, or his Miscellanies.'^^ 

E. P. McCuTOHEon'. 

Wake Forest College. 


The Toxjchstohe Method of Judging Poetuy 

Matthew Arnold^s famous exposition of the touchstone method 
of judging poetry in the equally famous essay prefixed to Ward^s 
English Poets inevitably opens up the question as to previous use 
of the term in this connection. The NED does not list any oc- 
currence of the word in the sense of a test of literature or the arts. 
J. W. Bray^s History of English Critical Terms does not recognize 
it at all. Thomas Warton has, however, preserved for us the most 
suggestive name of ^‘^a small black-lettered tract entitled the 
Touoh-Stone of Wittes, chiefly compiled, with some slender ad- 
ditions, from William Wesbbe’s Discourse of English Poetrie, 
written by Edward Hake, and printed at London by Edward Boti- 
faunt in 1688. . . Hake^s work is unfortunately lost,^ but 

® Bryden^s Works, Scott ed., x, 406-8 : ibid , Scott-Saintsbury ed., x, 
407. Bryden’s Poems, Camibridge edition, p. 260. 

’ The kistory of Fnglish Poetry y B vols., 1840; Vol. in, p. 228. 

® G Gregory Smith, EUmbethan Critical Essays, 2 vols., 1904. i, 226-7, 
is my immediate authority for this. Saintshury’s History of Criticism 
does hot mention Hake. 
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from this description and from Webbe’s treatise we can infer that 
it forms a colle’ction of touchstones/^ This is not only the earliest 
use of the term in a specific literary sense that I know ot, but as 
the title of a whole treatise devoted to this method of criticism it 
possesses unique interest. 

The closest parallel I know is King James VFs statement: 

To knaw and discerne thir kynde of wordis from vthens, your 
eare man be the onely ]udge^ as of all the \i:her parts of Flowing, 
the verie twichestane qiihairof is Musique.-’^ ^ 

It IS difficult to believe that the touchstone method has not been 
specifically mentioned m seventeenth or eighteenth century wTit- 
ing, but 1 am unable to recall any instances. Perhaps some stu- 
dent of the history of criticism can supply references. 

Paul Kauemais’' 

Amencan TJnxve^ sity 


BEIEF MENTION 

The Celtic Revival in English Literature, I'l'GO-lSOO, by Edward 
Douglas Snyder. (Cambridge, Harvard IJniversity Press, 1923. 
208 pp.)* The Celtic revival in English literature, 1760-1800, 
produced one poet of real merit;, Thomas Gray, whose poem, The 
Bard,^^ exerted a great influence on the other Anglo-Celtic poets of 
this century, and a considerable number of poets and writers whose 
works had been pretty well covered with the dust of a century and 
more till Professor E. D. Snyder brought them into the light in 
his recent volume on this subject. Like so many other manifesta- 
tions of the Eomantic Movement most of these Celtic-English 
works flourished chiefly in the by-ways and hedges of literature, 
in current periodicals and obscure editions, and their presence there 
shows the extent to which the desire for new experience in the world 
of letters had extended into the ranks of the less cultured public. 
Professor Snyder traces the progress of the revival through the 
agency of Lewis Morris and Evan Evans into the works of Gray, 
Mason, and Maepherson, and thence into the ephemeral products 
of the very minor writers of the last four decades. Bather briefly 
Professor Snyder deals -with the question of the sources and influ- 
ences of the works of Gray and Mason, and he gives a succinct dis- 
cussion of the Ossianic controversy and of the influence of Mac- 
pherson upon subsequent literature. Certain aspects of the revival 
are presented as subjects for further research, such as the com- 
plex interrelation of politics and literature,"'" the connection between 
religion and the study of primitive poetry, the Celtic influences 

® Ane sdhort Treatise, conteinmg some revles and cautelis to te obseruit 
and eschemt in Scottis Poesie, 15S4 In Gregory Smith, op. at. x, 216. 
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in American poetry, and the '^harmony of spirit among all the 
eighteenth-century poets and antiquaries who were seeking for 
information about the mythology of northern peoples/" Professor 
Snyder"s book is a useful guide to the beginnings of Celtic-English 
literature and an excellent point of departure for one who would 
carry on his study into the later revival of the last twenty years, 

j. w. T. 


Italian Folic Tales and Folk Songs. Edited by Frederick A. G. 
Cowper. (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1923. 165 pp.) 
I^othiiig shows more clearly the great advance made in recent years 
in the teaching of the modern languages than the pulblication of 
texts like the one before us Not so very long ago the only acces- 
sible Italian reading for the beginner consisted of a play or two of 
Goldoni and extracts from the Promessi Sposi. Even at the pres- 
ent moment large fields of Italian literature are unrepresented, and 
Professor Cowper’s selection of Italian folk tales and folk songs is a 
welcome and novel addition to the teachePs rather scanty resources. 

Modern-language texts are usually selected, for obvious reasons, 
from works representing the literary classics. The dialects of the 
people, however interesting they may be, are not suitable for stu- 
dents in the early stages of their work, and, indeed, at any time are 
more properly of philological, rather than of literary interest and 
value. It was a happy idea, then, for Professor Cowper to select 
from the popular literature of Italy a certain numlber of tales and 
songs which introduce the student to a new and fascinating field 
of study. 

The editor, of course, did not propose to offer to the student a 
work on the dialects of Italy. Consequently, his texts are taken 
from collections in the Tuscan or literary dialect, modified in such 
a way as to make the language conform in general to the standard 
Italian speech."" There are fifteen popular tales, fifty-seven nspeiti 
and stornelli, and one hundred and twenty proverbs. There is also 
a brief but sufficient introduction, the notes and vocabulary are 
excellent, and the form of the book attractive. 

Although it was not in the plan of the work to offer the student 
an introduction to folk lore, either general or Italian, it is greatly 
to be hoped that some who use this volume will be led to see that 
popular tales are interesting to others than children or scholars. 
The reviewer may perhaps be pardoned a personal reference. He 
can never forget the day, eventful for him, when, just fifty years 
ago, while glancing over the new Revista di Filologia romanza, his 
eye fell on an article in the second number, Nuovo Saggio di fiabe 
e novelle popolari siciliane, mccolte ed illustrate da Giuseppe Pitre. 
In the notes occurred the names of Gonzenbach, Kohler, and niany 
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others, then nnkno-wn to the reader. These he eagerly looked up 
and acquired, and embarked on a study which has been the delight 
and consolation of a long life. It would have been well worth 
wjiile if it had led only to a long intercourse with two such noble 
scholars as Eeinhold Kohler and Giuseppe Pitre. 

T F. c. 


Hebbel, Ibsen and the Analytic Exposition, By T. M. Caiip- 
BELL, Heidelberg, Winters TJniversitatsbuchhandlung, 1922. 93 pp. 

The present work is an interesting contribution to a time-honored 
theme. The authors purpose, as stated in the Preface, is to give 
a more exact account of the so-called analytic exposition, generally 
supposed to have been introduced into the modern drama by Ibsen 
. . , and to compare the two men who first fully realized the ad- 
vantages of the method in their tragedies, Hebbel and Ibsen.^^ 

In this assumption that literary criticism generally accepts Ibsen 
as the introdueer of this method of analytic exposition, the author 
has built on a premise that cannot be substantiated. One can find 
something more than traces of the .same technique in the ancient 
Greek tragedies, which Rudolf von Gottschall once 'characterized 
as fifth acts of plays.^^ He meant to imply thereby that the 
Greek dramatist represented but the final denouement of earlier 
actions and events brought about by an inexorable fate in order 
to fulfill the destiny of the hero. Thirty years ago Edgar Steiger 
(Das Werden des neuen Dramas, i, 249-263) applied the same 
criterion to Ibsen^s dramas. Here heredity and environment prove 
even more powerful factors in the shaping of the individual than 
the Greek moyra.^^ Both ancient and modem dramas have, then, 
made use of the inverted character perspective — ^the technique ol 
the so-called analytic exposition — ^to evolve character from past 
events and a fixed environment. The difference between Sophocles 
and Ibsen in this regard is only one of degi’ee, the modern drama 
laying, of 'course, far greater emphasis on character than on plot. 

In discussing the work of the two dramatists from the angle of 
exposition. Professor Campbellts little hook, then, restates certain 
facts already known, but succeeds notably in the presentation of a 
clear outline of the expository form as illustrated m the dramatic 
practice of various centuries. In comparing Hebbel and Ibsen as 
to the use they made of the advantages of the analytic exposition, 
the author gives a veiy interesting estimate of their relative posi- 
tion m the development of the modern drama. He shows what 
Hebbel achieved in this method when, as first of the dramatists, 
he beheld in the mysterious influence of environment fate at work 
in the formation of character. He then points to Ibsen''s superior 
treatment of the technique of analytic exposition, particularly after 
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lie had abandoned HebbeTs historical symbolization of the present 
in order to present types of contemporaneous society in their own 
garb and speech. 

Professor Campbell calls attention to many similarities in th^ 
problems which the two dramatists undertook to solve. He is, 
nevertheless, obliged to confess that, barring a few external evi- 
dences, he cannot" determine the extent to w^hich Ibsen was indebted 
to his predecessor. M. g. b. 


In Ins work Gesellscliaftsideale und Gesellschaftsroman des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Studien zur deutschen B%ldungsgesch%chte (Berlin, 
1921), Egon Cohn has attacked a most interesting subject, namely 
an interpretation of what is generally considered the most nnin- 
terestmg period of modern German history and literature — the 
seventeenth century. The subject is especially attractive to an 
American scholar as a large part of the material is not accessible 
to him. The title would lead one to expect a work more specifi'c- 
ally devoted to the novel, but, as the author himself aclmowledges, 
the trend of treatment gradually changed until the novel plays 
the secondary role. The portion of the work dealing with the more 
general aspects of the period is by far the more valuable. Cohn 
conceives of the century as a period of transition in which ideas 
are in a state of flux although attempts lare being made to establish 
cei'tain ideals as fixed models for imitation and emulation. The 
old has not been entirely outlived, the new is not yet firmly en- 
trenched. In general his evaluation -of the century is much higher 
than that usually made. One might assert that too little stress is 
laid upon the Thirty Years^ War ; the writer, however, fully realizes 
this, in the eyes of some, vulnerable point, and attempts to justify 
thoroughly his position. He is prone to ramblmg digressions and 
repetitions, a weakness of which he also seems to be aware. In 
the treatment of the novel his method is vague, even obscure, at 
least in relation to the earlier part of his w^ork. The nexus between 
the tw^o parts hangs very loosely. Here is where one would have 
hoped for a treatment showing how the century is mirrored in the 
novel. In this respect the author has not been successful. The 
importance of foreign influence, the different phases of the novel 
as represented by Zesen, Grimmelshausen (w^hom he values much 
less highly than most contemporary investigators), and Weise, the 
religious and allegorical types- — all these are discussed but they lack 
a consistent connection with the first part of the -work and with 
each other. The monograph, which represents Heft 13 of the 
Germanische Studien, edited by E. Ebering, is nevertheless an im- 
portant contribution and gives promise of still better things in the 
future from the young author. a. b. e. 
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A STUDY OF MELANCHOLY IN EDWAED YOUNG 

Part I 

In glancing at the melancholy which preceded Young, it is 
interesting to notice its close relation to solitude. Quite appro- 
priately, Francis Petrarch, the first romantic poet, is noted for 
his melancholy; this, however, is only a corollary to his love ox 
solitude, his egoism, his extreme desire for fame, and his hyper- 
sensibility. Along with other things Pefcrarchian, melancholy was 
imported by the English Eenaissance. The fact that Eoger Aseham 
gave its nosology and Ben Jonson described some virulent cases, 
indicates that it had become a fashionable disease by the time of 
Elizabeth. Shakespeare^s Jacques, the first complete study of 
melancholy, is remarkable for his modern qualities : his melancholy 
IS different from that of anyone else, — it is his master-passion, his 
original genius; and he is vain of his excellent and affected dif- 
ferences.^ 

Eichard Burton, in his exhaustive treatment of the subject, notes 
the relation of melancholy to solitude, and the fact that it was 
often cultivated for its own sake and for its atmosphere of dis- 
tinction.^ Eepresenting, as he does, the eonfiuenee of the Petrar- 
chian and Elizabethan types, Burton is important as having sug- 
gested ® to Milton two poems of great influence in later romanti- 
cism — U Allegro and II Penseroso. The latter poem, filled with 

^ As You Like It, iv, 1 S. 

^ “ Xullum solum infelici gratius solitiidme, ubi nullus sit qui miser iam 
exprobet {Anatomy of Melanchohj, Pt. I. Sec. 2, Mem. 2. Subs. 6.) 

® By the prefatoiy stanzas to the Anatomy of Melancholy. These were 
written about 1601, or twenty years before the completed woik. 

139 
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tlie spirit of Cambridge and sweet contemplation, represents melaii- 
choly as being induced by solitude.^ But after Milton for nearly 
a hundred years melancholy was evidently tabooed; the shadow of 
the grave and the mystery of the future were shunned by the 
rational Augustaiis. In 1721, however, Thomas Parnell ^ restored 
melancholy to literature, and, quite character istically, a melancholy 
closely related to solitude ; another element also appeared in Parnell 
which was significant for later romanticists, — ^namely the tendency 
to ruminate upon the futility of ambition and the certainty of death. 
Thus the Petrarchian and Elizabethan t^pe of melancholy merge 
into nascent romanticism in the early eighteenth century. And 
by 1729, when Savage^s Wanderer came out, sorrow had become 
sentimentalized and blended almost completely with the earlier 
melancholy; sorrow, too, had become hopelessly tangled with 
solitude.® 

Young^s Night Thoughts^ published 1742-M, were rewarded 
with immediate and great popularity, and serve as an index to 
the taste, and therefore the character, of an important period of 
transition. And Young is especially qualified to serve as such an 
index, for in time of poetic change the transition from the older 
themes and styles to the new is best studied in poets of mixed 
achievement and middle rank ; he was partly of the past and partly 
of the future — ^like the lion of his master Milton, he was always 
" pawing to get free his hinder parts.^^ Although continuing the 
literary conventions of the melancholy which had gone before and 
which was to become so distinct a note in later romanticism, there 
is a still deeper undertone in the poetry of the graveyard than in 
the literature which preceded or followed; it was very characteristic 
of Young that he should have carried his melancholy to extremes. 
Considered in its historical relations, his type of melancholy repre- 
sents a transition to the sentimentalism which resulted from the 
philosophy of Shaftesbury and Eousseau, of which Eichardson^s 

^ The poem is composed of five solitary situations. Melancholy, in the 
invocation, is represented as the daughter of Solitude and Purity, or, per- 
haps, of Solitude and Genius. 

Hymn to Gofitentment land A Night-Piece on Death. 

® Of. Canto 2 . “ Had not an innate grief produced thy woes, 

Men, harbarous men, had preyed on thy repose/' 

Sorrow thus provides an excuse for indulging the desire for retiring from 
the world. 
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Clarissa Harlowe (1748)/ Siemens Sentimental Journey (1768); 
and MacKenzie^s Man of Feeling (1771); are examples.® Enrtlier- 
111016 ; Young^s work contains the seeds of many significant ten- 
dencies which reached fruition in the great romantic poets later, — 
for instance; liis subjective tone, his vague aspiration and escape 
from the present, his fondness for solitude and gloomy meditation, 
and his doctrine of original genius with all its consequences. 
FeverthelesS; Night Thoughts is a kind of hybrid poem, still 
didactic and argumentative in substance, in spite of the new 
romantic elements. 

The causes of Young’s melancholy may be divided into two 
classes. Under the first we shall consider his life, with its sor- 
rows and disappointments; under the second, his philosophy "with 
its bearing on melancholy. 

A study of Young’s life leads to the conclusion that a natural 
predisposition to depression, the complement of his subjective and 
egotistical nature, was aggravated by deep sorrow and worldly 
disappointment. We are told that even in his college days he 
preferred to compose after midnight by the light of a candle stuck 
in a skull. And it was just after college that Young’s thoughts 
were turned toward death and 

The grave, Ms subterrenean road to bliss,” 

by the death of William Harrison with whom he enjoyed a friend- 
ship not unlike that between West and Gray or that between 
Hallam and Tennyson. In The Fpistle to Lord Lansdowne, 1713, 
Young laments for his friend, the partner of his soul.'’ ® Hot- 
withstanding repeated efforts to win preferment and fame, in his 
thirty-fifth year, ... his prospects were no higher than in 
1708.” Later, to be sure, with the publication of the Night 
Thoughts he enjoyed no inconsiderable fame, but apparently never 
in the measure which his egotistical nature craved. To return to 
his early work, however, we find little of importance, save the fact, 

A warm friendsMp existed between Kiehardson and Young, and the 
latter was loud in his praise of his friend's work. 

® In the Man of Feeling Mr. Henry Morley finds fifty outbursts of tears, 
and he did not bother to count the sobs. Weeping became the infallible 
sign of virtue. 

® Line 569. 

Henry O. Shelley; lAfe and Letters of FJdward Young (Boston), 1914, 
page 40. 
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as IL Thomas has pointed out, that even in his youthful days he 
vrsLS ^'le poete de la pensee niflancholique/' In 1727 Young 
abandoned a career of pla}^vright, attended with very meagre suc- 
cess, for the church; in 1730, at the age of forty-four he was 
appointed Eector of Welwyn, where he letired, disappointed with 
his failure to win the attention he thought he deserved, and hence- 
forth ''peeped at the world through the loopholes of retreat/' 
Doubtless his priestly duty of comforting those who mourned, and 
his preoccupation with religious and moral treatises, tended to 
make his life more sombre. In 1740^^ his wife died, followed, 
within three months, by his step-daughter and her husband, Mr. 
Temple.^^ " Of all these losses," writes Mr. Shelley, " the one 
which affected him the most deeply was that of his wife; that was 
the culminating burden of his sorrows, having issue in sleepless 
nights and melancholy days.’’' 

Furthermore, there can be little doubt that his melancholy was 
increased by his solitary habits and by the surroundings which he 
chose to remind him of the transitory nature of human life. It 
is unnecessary to repeat the story of the alcove in his garden w^here 
he had a bench painted to give the illusion of reality, bearing the 
words "Invisibilia non decipiunV or the fate of the sun-dial 
inscribed, " Eheu fugaees ! " Has last years were lonely, — ^and 
melancholy.^® "While his health permitted him to walk abroad, 
he preferred a solitary ramble in his churchyard to exercise with 
a companion on a more cheerful spot." It was thus almost 
inevitable that pondering upon graveyards should lead to reflections 
upon the futility of ambition and the mutability of all things. 

However, in extracting possible sources of melancholy from the 
poet's life, as I have done, there is danger of giving a distorted 
view. To outward appearance his life was not as melancholy as I 

W. Thomas; Le Poete Edward Young (Paris), 1901, page 316. 

Shelley, %l%d.^ p. 147 says Young’s wife died Oct. 1736. Had he read 
Thomas, op. (nt. p. 144, he would have seen that her death did not occur 
until Jan, 29, 1740. Thus W^ght Thoughts were begun soon after her 
death. 

^®Mr. Temple has been identified as Philander in Night Thoughts. 

Shelley: ihid., page 147. 

^®&r Leslie Stephen: D. N. B , Vol. xxi, 1286. Young’s last years 
were melancholy” 

Kev. J. Mitford* Life of Young, Ivii, in The Poetical Works of Edward 
Young (Boston), 1854. 
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may have suggested. Mr. Shelley very properly emphasizes the 
pleasanter side of Young's life^ especially the fact that he enter- 
tained guests occasionally and could be witty in society. The 
truth of the matter is probably given in the words of his own son : 
^"^He was too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in company, but 
he ivas gloomy wdien alone ; he was never cheerful after my mother's 
death, and he had met many disappointments." And w'e have 
already seen, and w'e shall see more clearly later, that he pre- 
ferred solitude, — not so much, perhaps, a physical solitude, as a 
psychic solitude due to a certain intGlleetual isolation from his 
fellows. Ho-wever, not to mention the good fortunes which were 
Young's, many people have suffered far greater sorrows than his 
and have lost neither their cheerfulness nor serenity of spirit. A 
more profound source of his depression must be sought, therefore, 
and for that purpose we shall turn to his philosophy of life. 
Granting that a man's fitness for the world in which he lives and 
his harmony with the laws of the universe are attested, not by a 
state of melancholy, but of happiness, we can find few more serious 
indictments against a view of life than that it ultimately leads to 
melancholy. Would it not be of considerable ethical value, if we 
could ascertain the fundamental causes — 'some of them, at least, — 
of melancholy, m order that they might be more intelligently 
avoided? 

True ha^ppiness, it is probably safe to say, results chiefly from a 
mediation between extremes. The great problem of man is one 
of adjustment and compromise between various interests of the 
life here and now in order that a portion of each may be enjoyed. 
Discipline and restraint are essential in order to insure the modera- 
tion and proportion which a mediation between extremes implies. 
This, inadequately expressed as it is, was the essence of the teach- 
ing of Aristotle and, in part, of Plato ; this represents the human- 
istic doctrine of the golden mean. Conversely stated, failure to 
mediate between extremes and compromise between the interests 
of the life before us is probably the principal cause of unhappiness 
or melancholy.^® And it is precisely a failure of this sort which, 

Rev. J. Mitford: Ibid.^ Ixi. 

It may be objected that melancboly is not the exact negative of hap- 
piness. Inasmuch as our interest is philosophical rather than technically 
pathological, the above equation of terms is approximate enough to serve 
our purpose. 
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in my opinion, underlies most of the melancholy found in Edward 
Young. I shall attempt to show that his whole philosophy of life 
may be grouped around a choice of extremes as a nucleus ; if this 
attempt is successful it w'dl provide a nev and unified interpreta- 
tion of a man of no little importance in the early history of ro- 
. manticism. 

The first cause of the poeEs melancholy^ considered now as a 
result of his philosophy of life, is his disdain for the world in 
which he lived; and this is essentially the result of his inability 
to mediate between extremes. He believed that a choice must be 
made between this world and the next; there was apparently no 
possibility of adjusting and harmonizing the values of both. 

Eeligion’s all. Descending from the skies 
To wretched man, the goddess in her left 
Holds out this world, and in her right the next.” 

And Young, being obliged, as he thought, to choose one — ^to go to 
one extreme or the other — chose the next.^^ 

The Visible and Present are for brutes, 

A slender portion, and a narrow bound! 

These Heason, with an energy divine, 

Overleaps, and claims the Future and Unseen; 

The vast Unseen, the Future fathomless ’ ” 

Inasmuch as this exultation m the Future fathomless is 
■characteristic of Young, and is somewhat misleading at times, it 
is perhaps relevant to criticise it here. There is a profound signifi- 
cance in the fact that 'Wordsworth, who, as Mr. Elton says,^^ was 
practicaEy the only romantic poet free from melancholy, sought to 
live in no Utopia, subterranean fields,-’^ or secreted island, 
Heaven knows where 1 

But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, — the place where, in the end. 

We find our happiness, or not at all I ” 

Wordsworth is perhaps too dogmatic here, for surely some of the 
great religious teachers of the world have stressed other worldli- 

Night Thoughts, iv, 550-52. 

lUd,, VI, 246-50. 

Flton: Survey of TJnghsJi Literature, 1180-18S0, Vol. ii, p* 95. 

Prelude, Bk. XI. 
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ness without sacrificing happiness. But the point is that Yoiing'''s 
religion is for the most part hollow: he tends to substitute pas- 
sive emotional revery under the midnight skies for active spiritual 
meditation — spiritual idleness for spiritual activity — ^^vhile at the 
same time he disdains the world where he might still have found 
happiness. This must be constantly borne in mind, lest ve be 
deceived by his endless speculation in bliss remote/^ 

His attitude toward the world in which he lived is clear ; he has 
described it in no equivocal terms — ^this ^^niiry vale'^;-^ this 
‘^^nest of pains “this dark, incarcerating colony “this 
night of frailty^ change^ and death “ this dismal scene 
this “ vapour this “ prison this “ pestilential eartli.^^ 
He is obsessed with the conviction that ]oy — such as may be had 
on earth — is but an illusion which intensifies our gloom. 

Life’s gayest scenes speak man’s mortality.” 

^‘Who would be born to such a phantom world, 

Wheie nought substantial but our misery? 

Where joy (if joy) but heightens our distress, 

So soon to peiish, and revive no more? 

The greater such a joy, the more it pains.” 

His melancholy is able to extract nourishment from the strangest 
materials. This is illustrated in his long sermon upon Narcissa 
in the Night Thoughts. Her youth should remind us that death 
may come to us at any moment ; her gayety, that the approach of 
death may be disguised; and her fortune^ that one should guard 
against w’ealth distracting our thoughts from the grave. Life is 
dismal and ambition futile; he longs for the day, all too remote, 
when 


* ig'Lght Thoughts, iv, 537. 

‘ lUd., in, 409. 

» Ih%d., rv, 665. 

* lUd., IV, 555. 

^ Night Thoughts, lii, 363 


Jhid., VIII, 138. 
^Uhid, IX, 1019. 
im., IX, 1352. 
Ihid., IX, 65. 
im., VII, 954-58. 


^ The controversy in regard to the identity of Kareissa has probably 
been brought to a close by the research of Mr. Horace W. O’Connor. In 
the publication of The Modern, Language Association, March, 1919, p. 149, 
he concludes his study as follows: “We are justified, it seems to me, in 
discarding the theory of an illegitimate daughter and adopting that which 
sees in the incident an unacknowledged borrowing poetically fused witli 
material from the writer’s own experience.” 
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. . Final Euin fieicely drives 

Her ploughsliai e o^er Cieation”^^ 

But idiy ■was the world so melancholy ^ Ohvioiisly, from 
what has been said, his grief is one reason. His conception of 
original genius, emphasizing the quest of novelty, furnishes a sec- 
ond reason. He has been expostulating with Lorenzo upon the 
shocking thought of a continued existence on earth, when he con- 
cludes : 


With laboring step 

To tiead our foinier footsteps? pace the round 
Eternal? to climb life’s worn, heavy wheel, 

Which diaws up nothing new? to beat, and beat 
The beaten track? to bid each wretched day 
The former mock? to suifeit on the same, 

And yawn our joys? or thank a misery 
For change, though sad?”35 

It is evident here and elsewhere that ennui resulting from an ex- 
asperated quest of novelty tends to mould his view of life: he 
longs to escape into an empire of chimeras forever new and 
wonderful. Still a third reason for his attitude toward his social 
environment may be found in his disillusionment resulting from 
the fact that ^^he never obtained the preferment to which he 
thought himself entitled.^^ These are a few of the reasons why 
he sought consolation in solitude, which, under the influence of 
nature, was supposed to inspire virtue and wisdom. 


Harvard University. 


Haery H. Clark. 


MANDEVILLB OF THE ORIGIF OE LAFGTJAGE 

The student -who wishes to enquire into the early history of lin- 
guistic theory will easily discover in our historians of philology a 
multitude of references. Among these references, however, very 
few are to writers who speculated in anything resembling a modern 
manner concerning the origin of speech. Grammarians and phi- 

Night Thoughts, ix, 167-169. 
md., m, 329-36. 

*«Sir Leslie Stephen: D. N. S., Vol. xxi, 1285. 
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lological metaphysicians occupied in tracing the development and 
present structure of language are recorded by whole congregations^ 
but of scientific speculation concerning the origin of speech there 
is very little noted earlier than Condillac’s Essai sur Vorigine ries 
connoissances humaines (1746) and Herder’s Ahhandlunrj uher den 
TJrsprung der BpracJie (1770).^ Because of this lacuna in our 
histories and because of the need of a background for the matters 
later to be considered, I begin with a list of the writers before 
Condillac who have anticipated modern speculation concerning 
the genesis of language — a list which, for all its brevity, is, I be- 
lieve, somewhat more ample than is to be found elsewhere. It 
should be noted, however, that this catalogue is intended to include 
only those who theorized from something like the modern point 
of view ; the usual theological and metaphysical disputants are of 
no pertinence here.^ And mention is not made of anticipations 
of less than a certain degree* of definiteness.^ 

The list is necessarily a short one. The Greeks neglected the 
problem of prehistoric evolution, debating instead (as in Platons 
Cratylus) whether words were <pv(T€i or 91<tu — ^the inevitable reflec- 
tion of their respective ob]ects, or arbitrarily established by con- 
vention or the gods.^ Such few anticipations of modern enquiry 
into the origin of language as antiquity oSers are to be found 
in those works which speculate realistically concerning the rise 
of society — in Lucretius (bk. 5), Horace (Satires I. hi), Dio- 
dorus Siculus (I. i), and Vitruvius (II. [33] i) ; as well as 
Gregory of Hyssa in his answer to Eunomius’s second book (Con- 
tra Eunamium, Lih. xi% in Migne, PatroJogia Grceca, xlv (1858) 
1044-5). In more modern times, till the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, there seems to be little more. That language is 
not the gift of Providence, rapidly and self-consciously elaborated, 

^It won the pnize of the Konigiiche ^ademie der Wissenschaften of 
Berlin that year. 

^For example, I do not include Laurent Joubert’s Question wig air e: 
quel langage parleroit un enfant qui n’auroit jamais om parler (1578) 
or Montaigne’s use of Joiibert {Essais, ed. Bordeaux, 1906-20, li. 166-7), 
for these writers held with the theologians that man speaks because of 
an inborn specific instinct for language. 

®Thus I omit such very slight anticipations of modern speculation as 
that by Hobbes, Leviathan, pt. 1, eh. 4 and De Somine, § 2, ch. 10. 

^Cf., for instance, Jesperson, Lcmguage (iH, Y., 1922), p. 19. 
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but is sometliing developed by savage man through slow ages of 
halting and undeliberate evolution— that was a vision forbidden by 
theological prepossessions and the attendant lack of our modern 
feeling for evolution. The few writers who held language to be a 
product of human invention were forced by biblical chronology 
and the belief in a speaking Adam to suppose the self-conscious 
invention and rapid elaboration of language rather than the slow 
evolution postulated by modern scholars.® Eichard Simon, it is 
true, recognized clearly that language was invented and developed 
by man {Histoire crihque du vieux testament, Amsterdam, 1685, 
pp. 84 sqq.), but his feeling for evolution was mainly for the de- 
velopment following the achievement of language rather than for 
that preceding it; and, in any case, his analysis is merely tentative 
^vhen compared to speculation after Condillac. Looke quite missed 
the evolutionary aspect of the matter, considering words as arbi- 
trarily invented {Essay concerning human understanding III. iii. 
1). Leibniz {Nouveaux essais III. i-ii), though recognizing the 
fact of language-development, lacked strong feeling for the tenta- 
tiveness, accidents, and difficulties of its original appearance, and 
the great slowness of its growth. Vico {Scienza nuova) w^as a 
romantic etymologist. 

So much for the chief pioneers in this field before Condillac — 
except for one writer, in some ways the most precocious — although 
he has been totally overlooked by our historians of philology. On 

17 December 1728, appeared Part II of Bernard Mandeville^s cele- 
brated Faile of the lees.^ Some ten pages of this work are de- 
voted to a surprisingly modern discussion of man^s achievement 
of language. These passages merit the historian's attention. 

Mandeville held that man, although probably the only animal 
capable of rational speech, was, when still completely savage, ^not 
only . . . destitute of Language,^ but likewise ignorant that he 
^ stood in need of any; or that the want of it was any real Incon- 
venience . . . ^ (Fable ii. 285 and 190).^ Moreover, even 

^‘^if Savages, after they are .grown Men and Women, should hear 

® Cf. iSapir, ^Herder^s “‘tJrspnnig der Sprache^^’, in Modern PMlologg 
V (1907). 112-13. 

® Of. the Dail^ courant for 17 and 19 Dec. 1728, and the Dmly post for 

18 Dec. 1728. 

I cite the Fahle in my forthcoming edition (Clarendon Pi ess) . 
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others speak, be made acquainted with the Usefulness of Speech, 
and consequently become sensible of the want of it in themselves, 
their Inclination to learn it would be as inconsiderable as their 
Capacity; and if they should attempt it, they would find it an 
immense labour, a thing not to be surmounted ; because the Supple- 
ness and Flexibility in the Organs of Speech, that Children are 
endued with, and which I have often hinted at, would be lost m 
them ; and they might learn to play masterly upon the Yiolin, or 
any other the most difficult musical instrument, before they could 
make any tolerable Proficiency in speaking (ii. 285). 

Yet, though with no instinct for language (ii. 286) and unable 
to develop it deliberately, primitive man could yet make himself 
understood : 

When a Man’s Knowledge is confin’d within a narrow Compass, 
and he has nothing to obey, but the simple Dictates of Nature, 
the Want of Speech is easily supply’d by dumb Signs; and it is 
more natural to untaught Men to express themselves by Gestures, 
than by Sounds; but we are all born with a Capacity of making 
ourselves understood, beyond other Animals, without Speech : To 
express Grief, Joy, Love, Wonder and Fear, there are certain 
Tokens, that are common to the whole Species. Who doubts that 
the crying of Children was given them by Nature, to call Assist- 
ance and raise Pity, which latter it does so unaccountably beyond 
any other Sound? . . . Weeping, laughing, smiling, frowning, 
sighing, exclaiming, we spoke of before. How universal, as well 
as copious, IS the Language of the Byes, by the help of which the 
remotest Nations understand one another at first Sight, taught or 
untaught, in the weightiest temporal Concern that belongs to the 
Species? and in that Language our wild Couple would at their 
first meeting intelligibly say more to one another without guile, 
than any civiliz’d Pair vrould dare to name without blushing” 
(ii. 286-7). 

Since, therefore, primitive man was not only unfitted for speech 
but felt no need for it, its rise "was very slow; and Mandeville 
several times stressed this fact: ^ . a dozen Generatio'iis pro- 

ceeding from two Savages would not produce any tolerable Lan- 
guage . . . ’ (ii. 190). At length, however, language was born — 

^^By slow degrees . . . and length of time. . . . From what 
we see in Children that are backward with their Tongues, we have 
reason to think, that a wild Pair would make themselves inteEi- 
gible to each other by Signs and Gestures, before they would 
attempt it by Sounds: But when they lived together for many 
Years, it is very probable, that for the Things they were most 
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conversant vntli they would find out Sounds^ to stir up in each 
other the Ideals of such Things, when they were out of sight; 
these Sounds they would communicate to their young ones; and 
the longer they lived together the greater Variety of Sounds they 
would invent, as well for Actions as the Things themselves : They 
would find that the Volufiility of Tongue, and Flexibility of Voice, 
were much greater in their young ones, than they could remember 
it ever to have been in themselves : It is impossible, but some of 
these young ones would, either by Accident or Design, make use 
of this superior Aptitude of the Organs at one time or other; 
which every Generation would still improve upon; and this must 
have been the Origin of all Languages, and Speech it self . , . 
(li. 287-8). 

Mandeville added some further consideration of the survival 
and effect of gesture, including the ingenious conjecture that Hhe 
Strength and Beauty of our Language^ is due partly to the fact 
that our refraining from much gesture and emphasis has forced 
the English language to supply by its vocabulary and idiom the 
forcefulness which Latin races secure from their delivery (li. 
290-2). 

Although at present overlooked, it is possible that Mandeville^s 
speculation concerning the origin of speech had important conse- 
quences, for both Condillac and Herder may have been indebted 
to him. Condillac’s Essav sur Vongine des connoissances humaines 
appeared in 1746, six years after the Fable had achieved a French 
translation and while it was at the height of its vogue — a vogue 
so great that most educated men may be presumed to have known 
the book.® What makes me suspect indebtedness by Condillac for 
that part of the Essa% (pt. 2, § 1, ch. 1) where the origin of lan- 
guage is treated is that he agrees so closely with Mandeville’s very 
unusual discussion, most of the analysis in the Fssai, barring its 
systematic exposition and its appeal to what psychologists call 
'association.’ being in the Fable. Thus Condillac expresses the 
idea that primitive men could converse without language through 
cries and gestures, aided by the fact that sympathy tends to arouse 
in the beholder the emotions which cause the gestures and the 
exclamations (Essai, in (Euvres, ed. 1798, i. 261-2 and Fable ii. 
285-7). He sets forth the inability of primitive men to use lan- 

® Concerning tbe truly enormous vogue of the Fable see my edition, 
introduction, ch. 5, or my article The Influence of Bernard Mandeville,” 
in Studies in Philology xix (1922). 8'6-89. 
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guagG;, 'because of their stupidity and the stiffness of their tongues 
(CEuvres i. 261 and 265 and Fadle ii. 285<-6), He mentions the 
slowness and accidental nature of the development of language 
{CEuvres i. 265-6 and Fable li. 288). And he enlarges upon the 
use; forcefulnesS; and persistence of gesture {CEuvres i. 266-70 and 
Fable li. 2'87-90). Even for such a detail as Condillac's remark 
{CEuvres i. 266) that gesture, because of its very usefulness as a 
means of intercourse, was a hindrance to the growth of language 
there is a hint in the Fable (li. 291-3). But the most significant 
resemblance between the Essai and the Fable is in a point which 
both books make central — that children, because of the superior 
fle3:ibility of their tongues, were largely the creators of new wordb. 
Condillac writes: 

Ce couple eut un enfant, qui, presse par des besoins quhl ne 
pouvoit faire connoitre que difficilement, agita toutes les parties de 
son corps. Sa langue fort flexible se replia dhine nianiere extra- 
ordinaire, et pxonon^a un mot tout nouveau. Le besom continuant 
donna encore lieu aux memes effets; cet enfant agita sa langue 
comme la premiere fois, et articula encore le meme son. Les 
parens surpris, ayant enfin devine ce quhl vouloit, essayerent, en 
le lui donnant, de repeter le m^me mot. La peine quhls eurent 5, 
le prononcer fit voir qufils n^auroient pas ete d^eux-memes capables 
de Fin venter. 

Par un seinblable moyen, ce nouveau langage ne s^enrichit pas 
beaucoup. Paute d^exercice, Forgane de la voix perdit bientdt 
dans Fenfant toute sa flexibilite. Ses parens lui apprirent a faire 
connoitre ses pensees par des actions, maniere de s'expnnier, dont 
les images sensibles etoient bien plus a sa portee que des sons 
articules. On ne put attendre que du hasard la naissance de 
quelque nouveau mot; et, pour en augmenter, par une voix aussi 
lente, considerablement le nombre, il fallut sans doute plusieurs 
generations^^ {CEuvres i. 265-6. Cf. the passage from the Fable 
cited above, pp. 139-40). 

HerdePs celebrated Abhmdlung uber den Ursprung der Bprache 
does not show any of the specific parallels to the Fable w^hieh 
Condillac^s enquiry offers. It agrees with the Fable merely in its 
general attitude, taking the still unorthodox naturalistic view of 
the origin of speech. It is only, therefore, as regards this attitude 
that the question arises of indebtedness to Mandeville; and it 
should be noted at once that, if HerdePs general inspiration was 
derivative, it could easily have come from others than Mandeville — 
from Condillac, for instance, whom Herder cited and criticized. 
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Yet it is -^^’ortli remarking that a German translation of Part II 
of the Fable appeared in ITGl, some nine years before Herder 
finished his Abhandlimg; that this translation had for title Anti- 
Shaftsbury, and thus might well have at once attracted the notice 
of so ardent a Shaftesburian as Herder even if the fame of the 
Fable and Herder's omnivorons reading in German and English 
literature had not by themselves made him familiar with it; and, 
fibaally, that, in 1802, Herder reviewed the Fable at length in 
Adrastea. To be sure, even if these considerations indicate in- 
debtedness to Maiideville, the debt seems unlikely to have been 
more than slight. Still, there is the chance that Mandeville may 
have furnished a clue and a stimulus while Herder’s opinions were 
gestatmg.® 

In any event, both as a possible source of the speculation of 
Condillac and Herder, and as one of the pioneers of modern theory 
concerning the origin of language, Mandeville seems deserving of 
a place in the history of philology. 

F'orthwestern University. U* KaYE. 


LOPE DB VEGA’S EL YELLOGINO BE OBO IN EELATION 
TO ITS SOUECES 

In 1622 Lope de Vega dramatized the legend of the Golden 
Fleece for representation at the festival of Philip IV given at 
Aranjuez on May 15th of that year.^ His treatment^ as com- 
pared with the treatment of the same subject by the classical 
authors is markedly peculiar. The basic features of the legend as 
they are found almost without variation in surviving classical litera- 
ture are: The usurper Pelias promised Jason the kingdom right- 
fully his, if he should bring to Thessaly the golden fleece resting 
on an oak in the kingdom of Aeetes in Colchis. Jason sailed to 
Colchis in the Argo. With the aid of Medea’s magic arts he yoked 

® As early as 1765 Herder makes two specafic references to Mandeville^s 
Fable of the Bees in the es'siay Haben ww jetist noch das FubUkum . . 
der Alien. Of. Suphan^s ed. of Herder, i, 24 f. W K. 

^Mendndez y Felayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, pnblioadas por la Keal 
Academia EspaSola, Madrid, 1896, vi, Int., p. lii. 

^ L. c, 71, 149' f. The rem'aining references to Lope will be to volume 
VI of the Academy edition, and the numbers will correspond to page, 
column, and line. 
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the fire-breathing bulls, plowed the field, and sowed dragon’s 
teeth. Then, seizing the fleece from the sleeping dragon, he took 
it along with his benefactress to Greece. These elements Lope 
combined and elaborated with such freedom that an inquiry is 
pertinent into the 'connection of his play with its Medea prototypes. 
He himself suggests Ovid ^ as his source, but numerous variations 
from the conventional plot ^ prove him to have been free from 
slavish imitation at least. In the first place, he has interwoven 
the Phrixus and Helle myth with the myth of the Argonaiitic ex- 
pedition. This association is not found in the -work of any classi- 
cal author of repute. He has created a semblance of unity, how- 
ever, between the two stories by interrelating their personages 
through affairs of the heart and introducing into the Medea ro- 
mance the multiple love plot,^ also foreign to the classical version. 

According to the ancient conception, Jason is upon his arrival 
in Colchis ignorant of Medea’s existence, and only turns gradually 
to her, partly under the seductive influence of her beauty, partly 
for reasons remote from sentiment.® Lope introduces the idea that 
Jason already knowing of Aeetes’s marriageable daughter an- 
nounced to Phineus at the moment of disembarking his wullingness 
to marry her for services rendered.^ Again the classical authors 
state that an artisan called Argus constructed the first ship at the 
suggestion and under the guidance of Pallas or Hera and Pallas.® 

® Aquella histona qiie canta | Ovidio, <3e donde tiivo | Principio el 
Tusdn de Espana/’ 151, 1, 25. See the statement of Men6ndez y Pelayo, 
I, c., vr, Int., p. Ixii : Lope de Vega, segdn su costiimbre, tom6 por guta 
a Ovidio.” The reference to Ovid is: Met., 7, 1791; Mer., 12. 

^Additional possible sources are* Apollodorus, Bibl., 1, 9, 161; Ap. 
Bhodius, Argon,; Hyginus, Fabulae, 3, 14, 21, 22; Val. Piaccus, Argon. 
Other writers who deal primarily with the jealous and avenging Medea 
are: Pindar, Pythian Odes, 4; Euripides, Medea; Seneca, Medea. Of. 
Men^ndez y Pelayo, I, c., Int., p Ixii, For a fuller bibliography see 
Argonautica of Ap. Rh., Geo. A. Mooney, London, 1912, Int., p. 16; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, li, 74S. 

®Fenisa, Medea’s lady-in-waiting, is in love with Theseus, and he with 
her; Silvia, in reality Helle, with Phineus, while he is infatuated with 
Medea, his own cousin. 

«Ap. Bh., 3, 528; Val. FL, 7, 4131 

^ “ Y en esta empresa me ayuda, | Yo me casarS con ella,” 160, 2, 6 1 

®Apoll., 1, 9, 16, 6; Ap. Bh., 1, 1-8; Hyg,, Fab., 14: Val. FL, 1, 911; 
Baiily-Wissowa, 1. c., nt, 751* 
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Here Lope^s invention is much superior. A bird^s nest, which, 
having fallen into the water, floated before the wind^ suggested to 
Jason the idea of navigation and the means.® By thus allowing 
the action to develop free from divine interference Lope once more 
displayed his originality. Indeed, in only two cases has he imi- 
tated the ancient writers in admitting the gods into the action.^® 
Similar self-sufficiency is observed in his description of Jasoifls 
combat with the dragon and bulls. In the classical writers nearest 
our own time the details vary neither in character nor in their 
relative order.^^ In Lope^s account the logical order is found re- 
versed/- since Jason subdues the dragon first and then the bulls. 
In the classical narrative^, also^ the bulls are not said to guard the 
fleece in so many words^, but ‘their yoking is a part of the task 
appointed by Aeetes as a preliminary to approaching the coveted 
treasure. In Lope^s account^ on the contrary, they are associated 
with the dragon as immediate guardians.^® The teeth sown, there- 
fore, are the teeth of the dragon just slain,^^ not those already in 
the keeping of Aeetes, which w^ere taken from the mouth of Cad- 
mus^s dragon. Finally, Jason is represented by Lope as slaying 
outright both dragon and bulls ; elsewhere, with practical una- 
nimity, the former is said to have been rendered inert by Medea^s 
soporific offering, the latter to have been left subdued but un- 
scathed. 

^ So cayo un nido de un arbol,” 160, 29. 

Mars appears to Phrixus (155, 1, 1), to accept the fleece, which he 
offers; to Jason (169, 1, 29), immediately before the double contest with 
the beasts, in order to piomise the fulfilment of his ambition. 

J ason yokes the bulls, plows the field, sows the teeth, awaiting the 
result, and finally snatches the fleece from the sleeping dragon. 

See 169, 2, 28. There were originally two versions. All recent writei s 
on classical soil, that is to say, those likely to have been available to Lope, 
placed the contest with a fleece-guarding dragon at the end of the thi eef old 
task {cf Pauly AVissowa, 1. c., ii, 765, 766; Muller, H. D., Mytliologte der 
gr'ieclnschen Btamme, Gottingen, 1861, il, 3121, 340 f.) It is a matter 
to be explained that Lope should have reverted to the earlier versions. 

160, 2, 45, 161, 1, 12; 165, 2, 6; 169, 2, 20. 

Of. 169, 2, 30. This detail, also, is found in the older version 

“ Gayer on, Teseo amigo, 6, 170, 1. 3. The dragon is said to' be slam 
in the oldest form of the myth ( Pauly-Wissowa, 1. c., II. i, 766), and it is 
so related by Pindar and Euripides {Pyth , 4, 249; Med., 480); Ovid, 
however, writes the reverse {Met., 7, 118 and 149). 
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To the serene carelessness with which Lope combined incidents 
to form his plot may be traced several illogical situations. Appar- 
ently the tasks prescribed by Aeetes for any one who might desire 
to gam the fleece formed a series of increasing difficulty. The 
surmounting of the flrst two obstacles was a necessity for coming 
within range of the fleece at all. If the order of the tasks be 
transposed^ however, while the conventional setting is kept;, the 
detail of sowung the teeth becomes irrelevant. For let it be borne 
in mind that Aeetes in stating to Jason the terms for winning the 
fleece had omitted this condition altogether (cf. 160, 2, 42). Evi- 
dently Lope failed to see its uselessness, because J ason is made to 
perform the strange act of sowing, although he had not previously 
plowed the fieldJ^* Furthermore, the bulls can be associated with 
the dragon as Joint protectors of the fleece only with some sacrifice 
of verisimilitude, because they cannot in strict logic be thought of 
as remaining quiescent while Jason was slaying the hideous ser- 
pent. Finally, Jasoifls admiration for a sorceress should be akin 
to fear. The classical poets, aware of the incongruity existing in 
the situation, rightly in their portraiture mingled respect with 
Jason^s love, and respect which bordered on fear.^*^ Lope, it must 
be said, omitted so nice a detail of character-drawing owing per- 
haps to the fact that Ovid did not insist on the point (^^nunc tibi 
visa nocens,^^ Her., 12, 7). Such flaw’s in construction, though 
trivial, indicate that the Spanish dramatist did not follow in a 
careful w’ay any closely reasoned account. 

The foregoing particulars in which Lope departed from the 
beaten path concern plot. In certain details of characterization, 
also, his heroine is unique. She is a Spanish maiden of his o’wn 
day.^® There are, accordingly, a resolution and promptness in her 

Of. 169, 2, 34 f. 

Tantus subiit nam virgiiiis horror,” Val, FL, 8, 67 ; cf. Ap. Bh., 4, 

149. 

Additional trivial deviations: (a) Medea blinds PMneus tempora- 
rily by the exercise of her magic art (166, 2, 2). (b) Helie has an un- 

eventful voyage to Colchis, where she serves as irota-conveiitos between 
Medea and Jason, (c) Theseus, and not Mopsiis or Telamon, is Jason’s 
boon friend and companion. According to Apollonius of Ehodes (1, 101), 
Theseus remained at home. Hygmus {Fah., 14) includes him in the list 
of heroes, (d) The tree in which the ram‘s skin is preserved is a bay-tree, 
and not an oak (Ovid, Ser., 12, 67; Pauly-Wissowa, 1. c., ii, 766). 

Tto Mallinger, Paris, 1898, p. 216. 

2 
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decisions iiliicli \ie miss in the yacillating heroine of Ovid and 
Flaeciis. She is worldly-vnse; too, and familiar with the fickleness 
of iiien,-^ a depiction which contrasts sharply with the untutored 
Medea whom we know' in the classical versions. Above all, she 
displays that gravity and dignity of bearing which have come to 
be considered Spanish traits. With the Greek and Eoman poets 
the prevailing motivation is of a womanly, if somewhat assertive, 
type. Lope's Medea, also, although markedly aggressive, is neither 
w’anton nor vicious. Only under dire stress does she employ her 
demonic pow'ers to injure.-^ On the other hand, Lope has cast her 
in an indexible mold. She directs, she wooes, and is not abashed ; 
lacking in softness, she is critical and even scornful.-® And he 
has left her deficient in femmine modesty, which in other writers 
only the intervention of the gods was sufficient to break down. 
The same WTiters represent her as both filial and a lover of coun- 
try 24 licet, effuge crimen,'^ Ovid, Met,, 7, Tl). In Lope's 

heroine these ideas are all too faint. Fear of punishment alone 
gives her pause.^® 

The preceding list of additions to, and omissions from, the 
familiar plot has shown to what a degree Lope recast it. It is 
further apparent that the emphasis in the seventeenth-century 
production has been entirely shifted. Little interested in the 
temptation of Medea and her palpitating struggle before suc- 

20 Ovid, Eer., 7, 47 ; Val. FI , 7, 143, 144, and passim 

Of, 165, 2, 31. Other writers, and in particular Ovid, make much of 
her innocence, w^hich she taunts Jason with having betrayed. Cf. Ovid, 
Eer., 12, 93 and 120; Val. FI., 5, 354; 7, 227. 

Even then their use or effect is only inferred from Jason’s marvelous 
victory, Medea being neither audibly nor visibly present at the crisis; cf. 
170, 1, 1. 

Cf. 155, 2, 42; 156, 1, 1 and I6f.; 156, 2, 38; 157, 2, 3:9. « Aborrecido 
amante,” etc., 156, 1, 42. 

The classical writers portray Medea as loath to sacrifice her modesty 
and (to betray her country (Ovid, Met., 7, 10, 38, 69; Val. FL, 7, 222, 310). 
Bui the gods undermine her resistance. Then, yielding, she tosses on hei 
couch, a prey to remorse (Ovid, Eer., 12, 58; Val. FI., 7, 10, 140, 313). 
Nor do these writers fail to exculpate her lapse on the ground that she is 
youthful and unable to cope with the fell alliance of the gods, whose power 
like an inexorable fate drives her on for the satisfaction of their own 
private ends (“Et formosus eras, et me mea fata trahebant,” Ovid, Eer . 
12, 35; ^'puellae simplicis,” Eer., 12, 35; “trepidam,” Val. FI., 5, 391, 
^Mnscia,” 6, 660). 

Torque, si me dejas sola, | Todos me darin la muerte,’’ 165, 2,, 37. 
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Climbings Lope is still less interested in revealing the psychological 
niceties of her mental condition while so engaged. The capture 
of the fleece by Jason is his ultimate dramatic goal, and to it he 
proceeds at vigorous pace, imtempted to dally on the path. The 
names of Jasoifs companions in adventure might have been found 
in Hygmiis or Apollodorus.-® Again, we may recognize Pindar or 
Euripides in a single detail in the combat with the dragon^ while 
the description of the double encounter is identical with that found 
in the oldest writers. Yet it is not necessary to suppose, nor is it 
probable that Lope actually consulted any of these writers. Xeither 
is there any trace of the influence of x\polloniiis of Ehodes or 
Elaccus, who unfold so meticulously the love and the intense 
struggle of their heroine. The author was familiar vith other 
accounts in classical literature, but used perhaps only the two of 
Ovid, and especially that contained in the Metamorphoses. Even 
these he followed afar and in the most perfunctory way, freely 
supplementing and amending. The substance of Medea's longest 
and most important utterance (162, 1, 48 f.) is clearly derived 
from Met., 7, 25-50.^* Xevertheless, in the sphere of rhetoric only 
is his indebtedness to Ovid absolute, as the scintillating dialogue 
in many places suggests. The form of the argumentation and the 
graceful phrasing here and there are, also, characteristically 
Ovidian. In its present form^ therefore, Lope'^s plot is a synthesis 
furnished by clothing the skeleton of Ovid^s narrative with details 
gained from other sources. Some of these minutiae he invented.^® 
Others came originally from the storehouse of classical mythology. 

^®Lope mentions only two of Jason’s companions, Theseus and Lidonis 
(168j 2, 6). Theseus is included in the lists given by Hyginus {Fah.y 141 
and Apollodorus {1, 9, 16, S). Lidorus’s name appears in no list. Lope, 
therefore, probably selected both on his own authority. Cf, Pauly-Wissoav.i, 
1. c., II, 751; Boscher, Lew., i, 508. 

Direct imitations are rare. The following have been noted : Si finge 
que se enamor a j Jas5n y quiere en su tierra j Otra mujer,” 162, 2, 52; 
'^Porque, si me dejas sola, | Todos me dariin la mueite,” 165, 2, 37; Qae 
si yo le otbligo tanto, [ El se casar^ conmigo,” 162, 2, 43. Compare with 
these in order : Si f acere hoc, aliamve potest praeponere nobis, [ Oecidat 
ingratus,” Met., 7, 42, 43 ; " poenae Medea relinquar/^ Met, 7, 41 ; , , . 

Tibi se semper debebit lasoii [ Te face sollemni iunget sibi,” etc., Met, 
7, 48. 

aceiCn, subordinada, como tenJa que estarlo, las rnSquinas, 
deeoraciones, danzas, mtisicas y tramoyas.” Men6ndez y Pelayo, t c,, 
p. Isii. 
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But in spite of Lope’s profound knowledge of myths, which his 
excellent training in Latin had assured, it is not possible that he 
•could control by sheer act of memory so vast an array of classical 
lore as his plays represent. We must, therefore, look elsewhere 
for the immediate source of his additions to Ovid. 

Circumstances point to Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum,^^ or a 
lineal descendant of it. This manual yields the necessary particu- 
lars. The information contained under Jason (XIII, xxvi) and 
Medea (IV, xii) corresponds in almost every respect with the main 
incidents as Lope narrates them. Even the peculiar order of events 
111 the contest itself is that adopted by Lope. 

Moreover, the following particulars, omitted by Ovid, are found 
both in Boccaccio and Lope: Argus is mentioned as the builder 
of the ship ; the expatriation of Phrixus and Helle is told at some 
length; Pelias’s fierce jealousy of Jason and its consequences are 
descnbed.^^ While, on the other hand, in direct opposition to Ovid, 
both assert the actual death of the dragon and the dispersion of 
its teeth to produce the harvest of warriors. Hence, perhaps, 
Lope’s correspondence previously mentioned with the older version. 

The assumption that Lope made use of Boccaccio’s handbook in 
this play would be strengthened if similar cases can be found in 
some of his other classical plays. Such evidence is furnished by 
Adonis y Venus ^ El Perseo, and La Bella Aurora. In describing 
the infatuation of Hippomenes for Atalanta, Ovid emphasizes that 
its beginning was caused by the sight of her in the race, her exer- 
tions in which only served to accentuate her physical charm. 
Boccaccio states that Hippomenes met her by chance and, dazzled 
by her radiance, wished immediately to enter the race as a means 
of winning her. He is exactly followed in his treatment of the 
point by Lope.®® At the termination of the Andromeda story, and 
at a point in the narrative beyond which Lope closes his account, 

On the diffusim and reputation of Boccaccio’s manual cf, Hutton, E., 
Boccaccio, London, 19il0, p. 248. See, also, Hauvette, H., Boccace, Paris, 
1914, p. 424 f, Koerting, G-, Boccaccio, Leipzig, 1880, p. 722. 

Lope, 153, 1, 34 f. ; Booc., XIII, Lxvcci 

Lope, Hid., 159, 2, 28 f.; Bocc., XIII, xxvi. 

Boccaccio might have gleaned the detail from Servius ( see on Georgies, 
2, 240), whom he frequently cites, and he in turn from Pindar or 
Euripides. 

®®Oyid, Met., 10, 5755 Bocc., 1. c., X, Lvxr; Lope, Adonis y Venus, 17, 

1 , 12 . 
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Ovid speaking through Perseus casually mentions that the three 
Gorgons had one eye in common unius partitas luminis usum/"’ 
Met., 4, 775). Boccaccio^s statement presents the substance of 
Ovid^s, but with unimportant additions et vetere testante fama 
inter omnes tres unum tantum oculum habuere: quo utebantur 
vicissim/^ Gefi., x). Curiously enough, Lope reproduces Boccao- 
cio^s additions almost verbatim.^ ^ x^nd more ’convincing corre- 
spondence yet is noted at one point in La Bella Auroj^a. Ovid 
writes that Aurora so transformed the appearance of Cephaliis that 
he was able to enter xlthens unrecognized and, presenting himself 
as a stranger to Procns, his wife, gained her consent to his ad- 
vances by means of gifts (Met , 7, 723). The motive was his own 
mad Jealousy. Boccaccio^ on the other hand (L c,, XIII^ lxv), 
says that^ in order to comply with xiurora s suggestion to test the 
chastity of his wife^ Cephalus appeared before her disguised as a 
merchant.®® Lope has taken over the merchant episode,®® and 
refers to the silks and Jewels which the supposed vender had for 
sale. And he distinctly states that, because Procris recognized 
the likeness to her husband beneath his disguise, she yielded her 
honor to the spell of his memory rather than to feminine weakness 
for gifts.®^ Such coincidences, for the most part minute, between 
Lope and Boccaccio do not furnish conclusive proof of interdepend- 
ence, but the aggregate is suggestive. The inference is that Lope 
in writing his plays on classical subjects followed Ovid in th^’^ 
large, but scanned the items of some handbook®® from time to 
time in quest for something novel. 

University of Illinois. HeXBY M. MaRTIX. 

hermanas de Medusa, | que tienen, dice la gente, j Un ojo s61o 
en la f rente. , . . j J^ste se puede guitar | y se presta e^iire las dos.^^ M 
Perseo, 89, 1, 20, 

“ A la puerta un mercader, j Dice que te quiere ver.^’ La Bella 
Aurora, 231, 1, 10. 

®®Mengndez y Pelayo {1. c., Int., p. Ixxiv) refers to tbis embenishment 
of the Ovidian narrative as a possible Oriental reminiscence (“Ingeniosa 
y bien imaginada es la escena, . . . situacidn que parece reminiscencia de 
varios cuentos orientales ^0 . 

37 Yo, no porque fuese | Codiciosa de ellas | Mas porque el retrato, ! 
El rostro y presencia [ Be mi esposo via.” 233, 2, 40. 

The idea is not new, but the writer has never seen proof of the daim 
adduced, nor specific instances mentioned. Cf. Schevill, R., Mod. FMt, 
IV, 224 ; Men^ndez y Pelayo, I, c., Int., p. xxvi. 



BLAKE AKD SEVBKTEiEISrTH CEKTURY AUTHORS 

Our records of what Blake did or did not read are very scanty, 
and discussions of his probable sources must often resolve them- 
selves into guess-w^ork. If likenesses occur between his poems and 
those of some earlier period they may indicate direct borrowing 
or merely a debt on the part of both to some common source, such 
as the German mystic Jacob Boehme/ who is known to have had 
some influence on Milton and his contemporaries. Also we believe 
that original minds may occasionally arrive at marked likenesses 
of thought and expression by sheer chance. The following paral- 
lelisms indicate possibility of borrowing, rather than certainty. 
Their value, however, lies less in their evidence about sources than 
in the fact that they may throw some light on Blake^s attitude 
and meaning. 

Among his poems, there are few of which the interpretation is 
involved in more uncertainty than The Crystal Cabinet, In 
Thomas Browne^s Rehgio Medici, section xxxix Pt. I. we find the 
following passage: Every man is some months older than he 
bethinks him; for we live, mo-ve, have a being, and are subject to 
the actions of the elements, and the malice of diseases, in that 
other world, the truest microcosm, the womb of our mother; for 
besides that general and common existence we are conceived to 
hold in our chaos, we enjoy a being and life in three distinct worlds, 
wherein we receive most manifest gradations. In that obscure 
world, the womb of our mother, our time is short, computed by 
the moon ; yet longer than the days of many creatures that behold 
the 'Sun; ourselves being not yet without life, sense, and reason 
. . . Entering afterwards upon the scene of the world, we rise 
up and become another creature ; performing the reasonable actions 
of man, and obscurdy manifesting the part of divinity in us, but 
not in complement and perfection, till we have once more cast our 
secundine, that is this slough of flesh, and are delivered into the 
last world, that is, that ineffable place of Paul, that proper ubi 
of spirits.^^ 

In other words, the proper interpretation of the poem is proba- 

^ See M. L. Bailey, M%lton and JaJcoh Boehme, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. 
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bly that given long ago by the early editors. It is an imaginative 
picture of 

*• hints and echoes of the woild 
To spirits folded m the womb 

and the ^^three-folded smile and the three-fold kiss returned 
are anticipations of the three-fold transmigration alluded to by 
Browne. 

Again, Blako's longer mystical poems center around four alle- 
gorical figures, Eeason, Emotion, Vegetative Placidity, and Energy. 
Each of these is a king m a mental world ; each is good in his proper 
sphere, bad outside of it; and the regeneration of the universe is 
to come through a wise coordination of them all. Blake took this 
idea direct from Boehnie ; but a similar thought, which may show 
Boehme^s influence on Browne, occurs in the Religio Medici, section 
XIX Pt. I : As reason is a rebel unto faith, ao passion unto reason. 
As the propositions of faith seem absurd unto reason, so the theo- 
rems of reason unto passion, and both unto reason; yea, a moderate 
and peaceable discretion may so state and order the matter, that 
they may be all Icings, and yet mahe but one monarchy; every one 
exercising his sovereignity and prerogatives in a due time and place, 
according to the restraint and limit of circumstance.^^ Similarly 
Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell drew its ideas straight 
from Boehme; but the core of its teaching, whether inspired by 
Boehme or not, is given in the Religio Medici, section it, Pt. II. 

They that endeavor to abolish vice destroy also virtue ; for con- 
traries, though they destroy one another, are yet in life of one 
another.” Blake said: Without contraries is no progression.” 
One wonders whether the mysterious and unexplained character 
of the hermaphrodite, which occurs repeatedly in Blake’s mystical 
poems, has any connection with Browne’s question, (section xxi, Pt. 
I.) ‘^Wrhether Adam wns an hermaphrodite, as the rabbins contend 
upon the letter of the text.” 

Another seventeenth century work which may have influenced 
certain little read but puzzling passages in Blake was the Polyol- 
lion of Michael Drayton. Occasionally in Blake’s long mystical 
poems, chiefly in Jerusalem occur orgies of geographical names, 
of ivhich the following is an example {Jerusalem, 71} : 

“ And these the names of Albion^s twelve sons, and of his twelve daughters, 
With their districts. Hand dwelt in Selsey, and had Sussex and Surrey, 
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And Kent and Middlesex; all their rivers and their hills of flocks and 
herds , 

Their villages, towns, cities, sea-ports, temples, sublime cathedrals, 

All weie his fi lends, and their sons and daughters intermarry in Beulah, 
For all are men in eternity. Bivers, mountains, cities, villages. 

All aie human, and when you enter into their bosoms you walk 
In Heavens and Earths, as in your own bosom you bear your heaven 
And eaith, and all you behold, tho’ it appears without it is within 
In your imagination, of which this world of mortality is but a shadow. 
Hyle dwelt in Winchester, comprehending Hants, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, 
Their villages, cities, sea-poits, their corn-fields and gardens spacious . . . . 
Coban dwelt in Bath; Somerset, Wiltshire, Gloucester shiie 
Obey'd his awful voice. Ignoge is his lovely Emanation .... 

Peachey had North Wales, Shropshire, Cheshire, and the Isle of Man . . . . 
Slade had Lincoln, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and his lovely 
Emanation Gonorill rejoices over hills and rocks, and woods and rivers.'^ 

In the twenty-third Song the FolyoTbion gives a list of Eng- 
lish counties more touched with humor, but similar in its personi- 
fications and patriotic sweep: 

Kent first in our account, doth to itself apply, 

Quoth he, this blazon first, Long tails and liberty,’ 

Sussex with Surrey say, ^ Then let us lead home logs.’ 

As Hampshire long for her, hath had the term of hogs. 

So Dorsetshire of long, they Dorsers used to call. 

Cornwall and Devonshire cry, ' We’ll wrastle for a fall.’ 

Then Somerset says, ^ Set the bandog on the bull ’ 

And Gloucestershire again is blazon’d ‘ Weigh thy wool.’ ” 

With more poetic mood in the fourth song Drayton imagines, like 
Blake, that rivers, mountains, cities, villages, all are human 

A troop of stately nymphs proud Avon with her brings 
(As she that hath the charge of wise Minerva’s springs) 

From Mendip tripping down, about the tinny Mine. 

And Ax, no less employed about this great design, 

Leads forth a lusty rout; when Bry, with all her throng 
(With very madness swoll’n that she had stayed so long) 

Gomes from the boggy meres and queachy fens below: 

That Parret (highly pleas’d to see the gallant show) 

Set out with such a train as bore so great a sway, 

The soil but scarcely serves to give her hugeness way. 

Then the Devonian Tawe, from Dertmore decked with pearl, 

Unto the conflict comes: with her that gallant girl 

Clear Tworidge, whom they feared would have estranged her fall.” 

But the best evidence of Blake^s xdatioii to Drayton is not in 
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separate passages; it is in the spirit and style of the whole Pohjoh 
bion. Blake has obviously transmuted this material in the cru- 
cible of subjective philosophy, that of Berkeley and Boehnie, but 
what he was trying to express contained less detailed allegorical 
thought and more sheer poetry of nature than has usually been 
realized. His prayer to his muse, in connection with the passages 
under discussion, could not have been so different from Drayton^s : 

Direct my course so light, as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forests range, which way thy rivers flow; 

Wise Genius, by thy lielp that so I may descry 

How thy fair mountains stand, and ho^w thy valleys lie ’’ 

In general the evidence of this paper confirms our belief that 
Blake^s poems should be interpreted in the most simple and literal 
manner possible, and that in the countless minor figures of his 
allegory we should look less for occult meanings and more for 
poetic associations. 

Yale XJmver sity EredERICK E. PiEROB. 


GOOD DEIKK MAKES GOOD BLOOD 

Don Pecho • I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

Benedict: With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord, not 
with love. Prove that ever I lose more Hood ivitli love than I icill get 
again with drinking, pick out mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen. 

Much Ado about lYothing (I. i. 250). 

Benedicts denial that love will ever claim him as a votary con- 
tains two false ideas, of long standing and of wide circulation in 
sixteenth century England, in regard to our blood. With the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge, however, both of these ideas have 
dropped so completely out of later thought that to-day these pseudo- 
scientific references are unintelligible unless explained. 

One of these popular physiological misconceptions is contained 
in Benedicts words, ‘^fiose blood with love.^^ The meaning here 
is based upon the thought, common in Shakespeare, that every 
sigh wrung from the lover^s heart costs a drop of his hearPs blood. 
It has been noted in some of the more ob^dous passages in Shake- 
speare,'^ but not, I believe, in this one. 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream (III. ii. 97), Oberon directs Puck to 
find Helena of Athens because, 
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The second thonglit of Beiiedicf s, and the one to- which I wish to 
call especial attention, is contained in the words, will get again 
with drinking.'’ These words contain an old belief that has not, 
so far as I can find, been noted in Shakespeare. Benedict’s thought 
is that any blood that his heart may lose by reason of an occasional 
sigh, may easily be restored by drinking wine. Eor such w^as the 
belief of Shakespeare’s time — and had been long before his time. 
John Elorio m his First Fruits (1578), p. 27, tells tis, ^^as Pliny 
sayeth,” that ^^wine maketh good blood.” And again in his 
Second Fruits (1591), p. 51, Elorio quotes and translates the 
Italian proverb, “ He that drinks wine, drinks blood, and he that 
drinks water, drinks fleam.” 

This Italian proverb in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
IS found well established in English proverbial collections and in 
the thought of English writers. In proverbial collections later 
than those of Elorio we find it in Thomas Draxe’s Treasurie of 
Ancient Adages and Sententious Proverles (1616), ^^Good wine 
engendreth good blood”; ^ in Torriano’s Commonplace of Italian 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (1666), Wine begets blood and 
water flegm”; ^ and in H. G. Bohn’s Polyglot of Proverbs (1857), 
under Italian pro-verbs, Good wine makes good blood.” ^ 


All fancy sick she is, and pale of cheer 

With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear. 

Again, the Queen in the Second Part of Henry the Sixth (III. ii. 61), 
would ‘‘ look pale as prime-roses with blood-drinking sighs.’^ See notes 
on these passages in both plays in the English Arde^i Hdition. 

There seems to be no survival of this bit of physiological folk-lore in 
the proverbial collections. However, it is found several times in that 
veritable mine of proverbial material, Euphues; and in Stephen Gosson^s 
School of Aluse. Enphues (Croll), p. 161, My heart melteth in drops of 
blood; p. 88, the drops of blood (which thou canst not see) that fall from 
my heart enforce me to make an end of my talk; p 3'41, I wish thou 
eouldst see the warm blood that droppeth from my heart. School of 
Abuse (Arber), p. 18, But if you saw . . . how many drops of blood my 
heart sweats when I remember them. 

^Anglia, Vol. 42, 420, No. 2430. 

®Tornano, Giovanni, Piasm Universale d% Pioverhi, or a Commonplace 
of Italian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, London, 1666, p. 309, No, 27. 
On page 39, No. 24, occurs in the same work the fuller form of the same 
proverb, Elesh breeds flesh, wme blood, and bread supports.” 

*P. 76. 
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Good wine makes good blood was well established in English 
thought by the time of Shakespeare. As far back as the thirteenth 
century Bartholemew ilngiicus writing on The Property of Things 
tells us that ‘'‘^(red) wine turneth soon to blood because of like- 
ness that it hath with blood in liquor, savour, and colour.^^ ^ 
Among Shafcespeare^s contemporaries the thought is fairly common. 
Thomas Kash employs it several times. In his Lenten Stuf in 
one place he calls for pure wine of itself . . . that begets blood, 
and heats the brain thoroughly And John Lyly, wdio can be 
relied on to give us in one place or another most of the proverbs 
m use in his days, employs this proverb in Campaspe to charac- 
terize an effeminate soldier. ^“^It is true/’ the soldier says to 
Lais, a featherbed hath no fellow, good drink makes good blood, 
and shall pelting w^ords spill it.^^ ^ 

To return to Shakespeare, I have found no other deffnite refer- 
ence in his work to the belief that wine literally makes blood. But 
there is the similar idea, w’hich is expressed in the English form 
of the proverb discussed, that ^"^good wune makes good blood.^^ It 
is in Ealstaff’s self -revealing reflexion upon the difference between 
the ^^sober-blooded boy,^^ John of Lancaster, '^‘^who drinks no 
wineP and his brother, Prince Hal, who manures, husbands, 
and tills, like lean, sterile, and barren land, with excellent en- 
deavour of drinking good and good store of fertile sherris, the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father.^^ 

To-day, hownver, good drink no longer makes good blood. In- 
deed, so little room is there in modern beliefs for the myths and 
folklore of the twulight period of the sixteenth century that it is 
only with the help of the records of the past that we are able to 
recall this forgotten belief of Shakespeare’s day. 

M. P. Tilley. 

Afin Ardor, Michigan. 


® Quoted m Seager’s Blialzcspear^s Ifaiural Historg (1896), p. 345. 

^ MeKerrow's Nash, VoL ni, p. 152. Also see McKerrow, Index, to Nash, 
Vol. V, for other references in ISTash, and especially Ms note, Vol. iv, p. 
378, where are given examples other than those in Hash. 

^Bond's Lyly, Vol. ii, p. 352, Oampaspe (V. n. 11). 



A BYZAISTTINE SOUECE OE SHAKESPEAEFS OTHELLO 

It IS a •ccxQinionly accepted opinion that the source of Shake- 
speare^s Othello is the seventh story of the third day of Griambat- 
tista Giraldi Cinzio's Hecatommithi, a collection of novelle puh- 
iished first m Monteregale, Sicily^, in 1565, and closely modelled 
after the Decamerone of Boccaccio.^ This supposition is not en- 
tirely free from difficulties. In the first place no English transla- 
tion of Shakespeare^s time is knoi\m.^ Critics have therefore 
assumed that there existed such a translation, now lost, made after 
the Erench translation of Gabriel Chapuys, published in Paris, m 
1584.^ Such an assumption is of course absolutely gratuitous, and 
Simrock was undoubtedly right in pointing out that a genius such 
as Shakespeare could easily acquire a reading knowledge of one or 
several European tongues if he cared so to do.^ In the second place 
neither the Italian original nor the Erench translation mention 
the names Othello and lago; but it has been pointed out that the 
poet took those from a contemporary work entitled God's revenge 
against Adultery. Two further problems are not settled so easily 
and as a matter of fact have never received adequate treatment by 
students of the Eenaissance. The source of Giraldi is unknown. 
Simrock conjectures that it might be based on actual facts,® but is 
unable to prove it. On the other hand, the history of Venice is 
by no means shrouded in darkness, and yet no Moorish general of 
the republic is known who can even remotely claim kinship with 
the hero of Giraldfis story, and it is difficult to believe that events 
of such importance and in which a general-in-chief and the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman were involved would have been passed over in 

^Cf. on tMs work Traneesco Flamini, II Ginquecento, Milano, s. d., p. 
428. M. Landau, Be^trage mr Geschichte der italienischen Wovelle, Wien, 
1875, p. 114. 

2 Karl Simrock, Die Quellen des BhaJcspeare^ Bonn, 1872, i, 178. The 
first English translation, by W. Parr, came out as late as 1795. 

® Premier (et deuxi^me) volume des Cent excellentes nouvelles de J. G. 
Giraldy Cynthien . . . contenant plusieurs exemples et notables histoires, 
etc. mis dhtalien en frangois, par Gabr. Chapuys, Paris, 1583 ou 1584. 
There exists also a Spanish translation, published in 1590; cf. Marcelino 
Men^ndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela, Madrid, 1905, p. xxiii. 

^ Op. et loG. cit. 

® Op. cit.f pp. 178-179. 
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silence bj the chroniclers of the republic. Eurthermore, there are 
some notable diSerences between the story of Giraldi and Shake- 
speare^s play which should here be pointed out. 

1. Giraldi knows of no elopement of the couple such as we find 
in the first act of the play. 

2. According to Giraldi^ the Moor and Bisdemona live m Ven- 
ice for some time happily; m Shakespeare they depart for 
Cyprus the very night of the elopement 

3. The scene of the murder is told absolutely differently by the 
two authors. In the Hecatommithi the Moor causes the per- 
sonage designated as alfteri (Shakespeare’s lago) to make a 
noise in the ante-room and asks his wife to get up from bed 
to find out the cause. The soldier then murders Bisdemona 
by stabbing her twice. The Moor rises in his turn, reproach- 
ing the dying woman with disloyalty. The corresponding 
scene in O thello is of course too well known to need recounting. 

Eor point 2 we might most easily suppose Shakespeare to have 
modified the donnSes of his source primarily for stage-technical 
reasons. The S'ame argument mig<ht be employed as regards point 1, 
as here again the play improved upon the story. But what about ( 3 ) ? 
Why should Shakespeare have deliberately discarded the dagger 
and lago as the vile tool and have preferred to make his hero him- 
self perpetrate the murder in the 'Strange and certainly uncommon 
manner of choking the heroine with a pillow? IsTo adequate answer 
has as yet been given to explain this remarkable change, and I hope 
to show in the following pages that this explanation must be sought 
in the existence of a version different from that of Giraldi Cinzio. 

The motif of a violent passion and subsequent elopement of the 
girl is found frequently enough m the Italian novella of the Ee- 
nais'sance.^ Scenes of atrocious deeds with jealousy as the only 
motive power are similarly common in this form of literature.'^ In 
my studies on the Italian short story I have not met with a com- 
bination of the two outside the story of Giraldi. Still more diffi- 
cult would it be to find a tale of which the hero can in any sense 
be called a Moor and who is made to play the role of OtheUo. It 
is therefore not likely that the author of the HecaiommitU drew 

® Boccaccio, II Deeamerone, iv, 3, 6; v, 1, 3; SeTbastiano Erizzo, Le Bei 
Giornate, avvemmento 1. 

Ser Giovaimi Eiorontino, II Pecorone^ vn, 1; Masuccio Salernitano, 
WovelUno, m, 2 ; iii, 8 ; Bandello, l, 10, 12, 20. 
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on another Italian novella still extant. There exists however^, 
striking parallelisms with a number of episodes of the Byzantine 
epic of Bigenis Ahritas^ which I shall summarize as follows: 

1. Digenis Akntas, the hero of the epic^ is the son of a Moorish 
emir and a Byzantine lady. His origin is indicated by his 
name and often alluded to. 

2. He becoimes enamoured of the daughter of a general and gov- 
ernor of a neighboring provin'ce. Her name is Eudocia. 

3. They elope and are pursued by the father and other relatives 
of the girl; a battle ensues which ends with a reconciliation 
of the two parties. 

4. She accompanies him to the theatre of his wars, in a border 
land of the Empire. 

0 . When lying upon his death-bed he takes leave of her and 
kisses her; then, seized with sudden jealousy, he presses her 
in his arms and chokes her to death. 

A feiv remarks may not be out of place here, as the Byzantine 
epic of Digems Ahntas is generally not well known among scholars 
of the Eenaissance. The epic arose in the course of the tenth cen- 
tury, proba;bly in Asia Minor near the border lands adjoining the 
empire of the Arabs. Its hero is a historical personage, a prominent 
Byzantine leader feared by the Moors. Quite a number of manu- 
scripts have transmitted the epic to us, the oldest being found in 
Trapezunt. Another one was discovered in Italy, at Grotta Eer- 
rata.® It was wTitten in the fourteenth century. The best existing 
manuscript shows a gap where the death of the hero is narrated. 
In other versions of the epic, Eudocia dies from grief, just before 
her husband^s end. But the folk-songs which have been collected 

®Cf. on this work: Karl Krumbacher, GescMchte der tymnlinischen 
L%teratur, Munohen, 1897, p. 827; Constantin Sathas et Emile Legrand, 
Les Exploits de Dig4nis Akritas, 4pop6e hyzantine du Xe siecle, Paris, 
1875. A. Ramibaud, Tine Epopie hymntine au Xe siecle. Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1875, 3 uillet-aoiit, pp. 922-946. Georg Wartenberg, Das mitiel- 
griechisclie Eeldenlied von Basileios Digems Akritis^ Programm, 1897. 
Emile Legrand, Les Exploits de Basils Digenis Ao'iitas^ 6pop4e hymnUm, 
Paris, 1892; Recueil de chansons populaires grecques, Paris, 1874, pp. 
182 ff. B. Schmidt, Griechische Marchen, Bagen und Yolkslieder, Leipzig, 
1877, pp, 37-40 Ch. Gidel, Nouvelles 4tudes sur la UtUrature grecque 
moderns, Paris, 1878, pp. 292-302. Alfred Eberhard, JJeler ein mittel- 
gr%ech%sches Epos vom Digenis, Yerhandlungen d. S4. Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Bchulmanner in Trier, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 49-58. 

® E. Legrand. BiUioth^que grecque vulgaire, t. vr, Paris, 1892. 
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over a large part of the Greek-speakmg v’orid narrate how blie was 
choked to death by her jealous husband who did not wish her to ])e 
possessed by any other man alter his own death This vaiiant is 
undoubtedly more primitive, and the extant ver>io]is of the epie are 
evidently due to monkish reworkers who feared that the deed miglit 
show the hero in an unfavorable light. 

There can be no doubt that the epic was well known in the By- 
zantine empire and continued to be so until the dawn of the 
Eenaissance in the West^ as is shoivn by the existing manuscripts, 
some of which were written at a fairly late period. The existence 
of the manuscript found in the library of the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata^ in Central Italy^ furthermore proves that the epic was 
knovui in Italy as well. With the ever-growung contact of the 
Italians and Greeks during the fifteenth century it may be regarded 
as certain that Western scholars came to be familiar with the con- 
tents of the poem, of which the barbarous language naturally pre- 
vented them from doing it the honor of a Latin translation. At 
any rate, there can be no reasonable doubt that the novella of 
Giraldi Omzio goes back to the episodes of Digenis Ahritas men- 
tioned above. 

While emphasizing the similarities between the Byzantine epic 
and Giraldf s story, it is well not to lose sight of the numerous 
discrepancies. In the epic it is Digenis wdio hears of the beauty 
of Eudocia and thereupon woos her, playing the lyre before her 
wundow. In the Italian story it is the girl who makes the first 
advances. 'The motif of the wonderful music which charms the 
girl seems to go back to the legend of King Solomon, well laiowm 
in the Byzantine empire, in Western Europe, and even in Eussia 
during the middle ages.^^ The theme fittingly called that of the 
initiative of woman, on the other hand, is typically Western and 
extremely frequent in the Old French epic.^^ It is most likely that 
in Italy the more Eastern motif was replaced by one more familiar 
to Western readers. 

The most important difference between the Byzantine epic and 
the novella is the complete absence in the former of the slanderer 
(Shakespeare^s lago) ; Digenis kills his wife because he does not 

Legrand, JReoueil de chmsons populaires, p. 197 ; Eberbard, p. 52. 

A. Bambaud, La Russia epique, Paris, 1876, p. 884; M. Deutscbbein, 
Btudien zur SagengescUc7ite Rnglands. I. Teil. Die WiMngersagen, 
Odthen, 1906, p. 47. 

md., p. 33. 
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wish her to survive his own death. It is clear that we have here 
to deal with an addition foreign to the Byzantine original. There 
can be no doubt that this addition was the work of some Italian ; 
for none of the Greek folksongs contain the slightest trace of such 
an episode. The alfieri of Giraldi is of course the conventional 
traitor and slanderer^ enemy of all virtue. On the other hand, it 
IS clear^ I think^ that the addition under discussion alone converted 
the episode of the epic into a theme fitting a short story. 

Comparmg now the episode of Digems AJcritas with Othello, we 
see that they agree in the three points in which we noticed Shake- 
speare disregarding the version of Giraldi. In both the epic and 
Shakespeare the couple elope at night and are pursued by the girFs 
lather. The old general Doukas corresponds to Old Brabantio. 
In both the hero takes his wMe with him to the scene of his wars 
without further hesitation. Finally, and this is most important, 
both agree in the manner in w^hich the heroine finds her death at 
the hands of her Jealous husband. Shakespeare differs from the 
epic in that the battle between the hero and the pursuers has been 
replaced by a sort of trial at the duke^s palace. He agrees with 
Giraldi as against the epic in that Desdemona makes the first 
advances to the hero (act I^ sc. 3). 

From all these facts it is safe, I think, to draw the following 
conclusions : 

1. Shakespeare^s Othello is not derived from Giraldi Cinzio^s 
HecaiommithL 

2. Tlecatommithi, 7 is not based on any historical fact, but 
is the successful reworking of a number of episodes of the 
Byzantme epic Digems ATcritas}^ 

3. Hecatommithi, iii, 7 is not the only reworking of the episodes 
in question ; there existed in bhe Italy of the Renaissance still 
another version of the story which ivas in many ways more 
conservative and faithful to the Greek text, notably in the 
manner of the heroine^s death.^^ 

The name of Desdemona, from Greek AvcrSaifiuiv ( unfoi tunate ) would 
likewise point to Byzantine origin of the story; it would rather indicate 
that the novelistic development of the epic episodes had begun before 
their migration to Italy. Giraldi is known to have used Byzantine mate- 
rial also for others of his novelle; cf. Landau, op et loo. cit. 

The existence of such a version has long been suspected; cf. The 
Tragedy of Othello , ed. by H. C. Hart, London, 1917, p. xxxi: To some 
readers it will seem likely that Shakespeare had some other or fuller 
version of the story than the above (Giraldi’s) as his material. The 
absence of any of his names except Desdemona is an argument in support 
of this. 
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4. Both these versions replaced the B 3 'zantme by a Venetian 
setting, the Eastern motif of the Solomon legend by the 
Western of the initiative of woman. Both were evidentiy of 
Italian origin. 

5. Shakespeare drew on this second version; hence his play bears 
greater resemblance to the Greek epic than does the story of 
Giraldi Cinzio. 

ALEXAnnEPv Haggerty Krappe 

Flat River, Afo. 


THE JEW’S DAUGHTER AHD THE MYTH OF ZAGHEHB 

•The sources of the belief in the ritual murder of a Christian 
child by the Jews — a belief stil held in Eussia, as the trial at Kiev 
just before the outbreak of the recent war showS;, and preserved in 
a fossil state even in America in the ballad of The Jew’s Daughter} 
— ^hav been thoroly investigated by a professor of theology at the 


^ Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, xix, 293-4, two Torsions taken dovrii 
from oral tradition m Missouri. One of them runs: 

The Jew’s Oabden 

It rained all night and it rained all day, 

It rained all over the land; 

The boys in our town went out to play, 

To toss their ball around -round -round 
To toss their hall around. 

Sometimes they tost their ball too high, 

And then again too low; 

They tost it into a Jew’s garden, 

Where no one would dare to go. 

Out came the Jew’s daughter, out came the Jew’s daughter, 

Out came the Jew’s daughter all drest, 

And said to the boy, ‘ Little boy, come in, 

And get your ball again.’ 

I won’t come in, I shan’t come in, 

I’ve often heard it said 
'Whoever goes into a Jew’s garden 
Wil never come out again.’ 


3 
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University of Berlin.^ He shows that belief in the efficacy, both 
therapeutic and sacrificial, of human blood is a widespread pnmitiv 
notion, especially strong in Christian Europe in the middle ages, 
and by no means estinet. Such a belief, combining with an instinc- 
tiv tendency to ascribe to an exclusiv, alien, and opprest cult blas- 
femus parodies of one^s own religius mysteries, is probably suffi- 
cient to account for the varius records of ritual murder preservd 
in the medieval cronicles. It has not, so far as I know, been ex- 
plaind why the charge does not appear until the twelfth century.^ 


The first she offered was a yellow apple. 

The next was a bright gold ring. 

The third was something so cherry red 
Which entised the little boy in. 

She took him by the lily-white hand 
And led ham thru the hall 
Into a cellar so dark and dim 
Where no one could hear him call. 

She pinned a napkin round his neck, 

She pinned it with a pin, 

And then she called for a tin basin 
To catch his life-blood in. 

' Go place my prayer-book at my head. 

My bible at my feet. 

And df any of my playmates ask for me 
Just tell them that I'm asleep. 

'Go place my bible at nay feet, 

My prayer-book at my head, 

And if any of my playmates ask for me 
Just tell them that I am dead.' 

L. Strack, The Jew and Human Bacrifice. 8th ed., trans. by H 
Blanchamp, with special preface and additions by the author. London, 
1909. 

® The killing of a Christian by drunhen Jews at Inmestar in the fifth 
century is hardly a case in point. In the eleventh century the Jews of 
CMeti wer ' accused of making a waxen image of Christ, winch they 
transpierced with knives ' ((E. G. Lea, Hngl, H^st. Rev., iv, 230 ) , but this 
is not the same thing as ritual murder. The erliest recorded case Beems 
to be that of William of ISTorwichun 1137. From that time the accusation 
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Once made, it T\'"as implicit in the conditions of the time, racial, 
social, and xeligius, that it shoud be repeated and shoud spred 
thru Christendom. 

A like charge had been made against the erly Christians when 
they wer a secret and opprest communion in the old Eoman world. 
Mimicius Felix in the Octavius^ givs a detaild account of how, 
according to common belief, Christian norises wer initiated by 
ritual murder at their hands of an infant disguized as a lump of 
dough — a proceediire imagind from suggestions in some of the 
Dionysiac mysteries. As these mysteries undoubtedly had an in- 
fiuense in shaping eiiy Christian belief and ritual, it is not im- 
probable that the accusation preservd in the English ballad is a 
reflection, coming down thru ecclesiastical tradition, of a charge 
formerly made against the Christians themselvs, and that its ori- 
gin is therefore neither Christian nor Jewish, but pagan. 

In the light of this possibility it is suggestiv to note the resem- 
blance between the ballad, certain forms of it especially, and the 

spred rapidly over western- Christendom, appearing in Fiance and Geimany 
in the twelfth, in (Spain and Switzerland in the thirteenth, and in Bohemia 
erly in the fourteenth century; in Italy not til the fifteenth. 

^Cap. 8 (p. 13 in the Teuhner ed.). Felix was the erliest Latin 
Christian apologist; the Octavius is dated by Baehrens eire. 162. It is an 
essay in dialog form, reflecting a temper curiusly like that of the author 
of the Letter on Enthusiasm^ and wel worth reading. iSome of the remarks 
put .into the mouth of Octavius fit modern conditions (as reveald in 
Strack’s account of certain doings in eastern Europe in the nineteenth 
century) very neatly. It appears (cap. 28) that the Christians wer 
accused of all sorts of indecencies and obscenities, as wel as absurdities, 
e. g. worshipping an ass’s bed. ^Quis tarn stultus/ says Octavius, 'ut hoc 
colat?' Quis stultior, ut hoc coli credat?’ And be understands very wel 
the sycology of these accusations {cap. 27)* ^ Ideo mserti mentibus im- 
peritorum odium nostri serunt oceulte per timorem; naturale est enim et 
odisse quern timeas et quem oderis infestare, si possis.’ Fear playd its 
part, as wel as policy and greed and fanaticism, in the medieval prosecu- 
tions. The Hugh of Lincoln s-tory in the Annals of Burton as recounted 
by Child (111, 236) represents that Hhe information given by Ms play- 
mates as to when and where they had last seen him roused a strong sus- 
picion among the Christians that he had been carried off and killed by 
the Jews; all the more because there ■were so many of them present in 
the town at that time, and from all parts of the kingdom, though the 
Jews pretended that the occasion for this unusual congregation was a grand 
wedding.’ 
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Greek myth of Zagreus as gatherd by Miss Harrison ^ from Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and others : 

^ The infant god yariosly called Dionysos and Zagreus was pro- 
tected by the Kouretes or Korybantes who danced around him their 
armed dance. The Titans desiring to destroy him lured away the 
child by offering him toys, a cone, a rhombos, and the golden apples 
of the Hesperides, a mirror, a knuckle-bone, and a tuft of wool. The 
toys are variously enumerated.® Having lured him away they set 
on him, slew him, and tore him limb from. limb. Some authorities 
add that they cooked his limlbs and ate them. Zeus hurled his 
thunderbolts upon^them and sent them down to Tartarus. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, Athene saved the child^s heart, hiding 
it in a cista. A mock figure of gypsum was set up, the rescued 
heart placed in it, and the child brought thereby to life again. The 
story was completed under the infl.uence of Delphi by the further 
statement that the limbs of the dismembered god were collected 
and buried at Delphi in the sanctuary of Apollo.^ 

It is a curius coincidence, if it is nothing more, that in the bal- 
lad^ (not, I believ, in the cronicle records) the boy is entised, 
as he IS in the Zagreus myth, by a series of offerings. 

Further, in the ballad the officiant is a woman. This has no 

® Prolegomena to the Btudg of Greeh Religion, p. 49'!. 

® 'Oleonent^s list {Cohort., p. .5) is gaven in two lines wMck he quotes 
from Hhe Thraoian Orpheus^: 

kQvos Kal pSjx^os Kac TraLyvta KafjjKecrijVM 

MijXa re xpi/crea /caXa Trap’ ‘ 'Ea’Trepldiov \vyv<pd)v(av. 

That of Arnobius {Adv. Nationes, V, 19), likewise credited to Orpheus 
('^prodidit in earminibus Thracius’)? runs: Halos, speculum, turbines, 
voluMles rotulas, et teretis pilas [ctf. ^ to toss their ball around ’ in the 
ballad] et virginibus aurea sumpta ab Hesperidibus mala.’ Both passages 
ar given in Abel, Orphica, p. 250. 

’’ iln versions Gr, K, iS, U in Child the series is apple, ring, cherry red as 
blood; in J it is apple, fig; dn L it is apple, sugar; in M it is apple, fig, 
cherry red as blood; in the Missouri version it is apple, ring, something 
so cherry red. All these ar versions recorded in the nineteenth century or 
later. Versions A (Jamieson),® (Percy), C (Percy papers), D (Herd), 
E (Motherwell), E (recent Irish), and IST (hfewell, Games and Bongs of 
Americam, Children) do not show a series. But this constitutes no more 
than a very faint presumption that the versions without the series ar the 
older. 
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parellel either in Jewish or in Christian rituaL® It may^ of course, 
be nothing but an evidence of the romantic temper of balladry. 
But one remembers that the ritual attendants of Dionysus ar 
women.^ Even Our Lad/s draw-well and the miraculus reten- 
tion of life in the murderd boy ar cald to mind by Athene and 
her cista in the myth. 

The ways o-f tradition ar often like those of Providence, past find- 
ing out. Whether a given story or praetis found at different times 
and places shal be explained by the assumption of communication 
from a common source or on the theory of separate spontaneous 
origin under corresponding conditions is and perhaps always must 
be, in many cases, matter of opinion. In the present case it seems 
to me that there is at least the possibility of the transmission of 
these imaginings thru ecclesiastical tradition, from the time when 
Christianity was working itself free from the w^elter of religions 
in the Mer empire. I can even imagin some ballad-loving friar 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, w^ho coud sing like Huberd 

^oSTor does it appear in any of the erly cronicle or other records as 
reported by Child in his preface to this ballad. The boy is simply ' stolen ' 
or ^ kidnapped.^ In the French versified miracle of Gautier de Coincy the 
boy as indeed entised into a Jew’s house 'by flattery and promises/ but 
the entiser is a man, not a woman. The malign figure of the Jew’s dauter 
seems to belong only to the ballad form of the story. 

® "Not .to be sure in the m 3 rth as here given ; but remember the deth of 
Orpheus. 

In versions A, B, C, E, F, K 

The charge appears to hav been nowhere formulated until the Cru- 
sades had brought western Christendom into contact with the East and 
the Greek church. And it was formulated by churchmen. Lea says { 1. c., 
p. ’234) that in| one case in 'Germany in the fourteenth century it was 
'proved that an ecclesiastic had arranged the affair in order to excite 
enmity against the Jews.’ A century erlier, despite the more humane and 
liberal attitude reveald in Innocent IV’s two hulls of 1247, it was an 
ecclesiastic, Sir John of Lexington, who took charge of the case of Hugh 
of Lincoln in 1255. He was, Matthew Baris tels us {Eist. anno 

1255), 'vir quddem circumspectus et discretus, insuper eleganter Utemtus, 
Qui ait: Audivimus quandoque quod talia Judaei in opprobrium Jesu 
Chnsti domini nostri crucifixi non sunt veriti attempt are.’ Having got 
into the swet-box the luckless Jew into whose house the boy is alleged to 
hav disappeard, he proceeds to prompt his confession — ^'anim-ayit eum et 
stimulavit ad hoc domini Johannis industria.’ And the confession begins : 
' Vera sunt quae dieuMit Ghfistimi/L # , / 
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and at the same time had some acquaintanse, whether at first hand 
or fourth makes little difierense, with the gruesome imaginings 
recorded by Eelix and Clement and Arnobius^ setting afloat the bal- 
lad that has come down to us. But I hav no expectation of finding 
his perf ormanse ^ writ in ancient history ^ — any more than of find- 
ing Einordine^s castle there. 

H. M. BELDEn. 

University of Missomi. 


EEVIEWS 

Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Boland. By P. Boissoistnade. 

Pans : Champion^ 1923. Pp. vi -f- 520. 

This work by the Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the TJniver- 
sity of Poitiers is of considerable interest to Eomance scholars; it 
has grown out of historical studies of the expansion of French me- 
dieval civilization and has been immediately inspired by Bedier’s 
Legendes Epiques. It is written from the standpoint of the his- 
torian and the object is to discover the precise epoch to which the 
Roland owes its inspiration^ to study its historical and geographi- 
cal setting, to determine the date of publication and to shed new 
light on the authors personality. Bedier^s general theory of the 
late origin of the French epic is upheld. M. Bonssonnade limits 
himiself to the Boland; his new conclusions are based chiefly upon 
the historical and geographical arguments. On this side it is the 
most exhaustive study of the Boland yet published; the author 
takes up the problems left unsolved by Bedier and goes beyond 
him in his conclusions. 

The French crusades in Spain (especially from 1064 to 1148) 
are discussed; they were directed principally to the Ebro Basin 
and were of far more importance than has been supposed. They 
were the result of an outburst of chivalric, patriotic and religious’ 
enthusiasm, and were comparable in the eleventh century mind to 
the later crusades in the Orient. This portion of the work is new 
and of great bearing on the Boland; it is based on a laborious 
examination of Arabic, Spanish and French documents. However 
it is regrettable that M. Boissonnade has published only his con- 
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elusions; until tlie publication of his promised docunieiitaiT evi- 
dence final judgment must be leserved. 

The military activities of the Christian and Mussulman leaders 
and the resultant feudal colonization vnth participants from all 
parts of France are described m detail. The author concludes that 
the principal historical elements of the Boland are derived from 
these French crusades in the Ebro Talley. A detailed study of the 
half hundred Spanish geographical terms in the Boland is given, 
in accordance tvith Gaston Paris’ principle of limiting the search 
to the scene of the action of the poem. If history and geography 
are against acceptance, there cannot be an identification on pliilolo- 
gical grounds alone. The poet’s ideas of Spain as a whole are 
vague ; Santiago, Toledo, etc., are mentioned in a cursory way. He 
is familiar only with the territory of the Upper Ebro, correspond- 
ing to the State of Saragossa, and this is also the scene of the 
French crusades up to 1120. Saragossa is the most important city 
in the poem, just as its conquest was the most important of the 
crusades; next is Tudela, the military key to the route from 
Eoncevaux to Saragossa and an important conquest and centre for 
French colonists. The remaining places are to-day unimportant, 
but a number were of marked influence during the crusades. An 
interesting example of the identifications is that of Haiti! ie in the 
troublesome line Les chefs en prist es puis desuz Ilaltilie (1. 209) ; 
alluding to the exposure by King Marsiie of the heads of Charle- 
magne’s envoys. M. Boissonnade finds in the Latin life of Eainiond 
(French Bishop of Barbastro-, 1104-26) a reference to a neighbor- 
ing hill surmounted by a gibbet, a sort of Spanish Montfaueon; 
near are the villages of Peraltilla and Secastilla. Haltilie then 
results from aphaeresis; by granting a scribal error Femltdie 
(Secasiilie) may be restored with omission of -suz The ten fiefs 
of Marsile’s peers are foimd to be arranged s}unmetrically around 
Saragossa as a centre. Fairly good reasons are given for identify- 
ing Sililie not with Seville but with a fortress Sevil near Barbastro. 
Against all other scholars Turteluse is identified with Tortoles 
(near Tudela), not with the distant and larger Tortosa. The 
identifications may be divided into certain, probable, and possible. 
M. Boissonnade grants that some are no more than possible, but 
his general argument that the poet refers to the upper Ebro Yahey 
seems sound. His method suggests a twofold attack with history 
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and geography as his shock troops and philology supporting his 
flanks when not held in reserve or neglected entirely (the author 
is evidently not a philologist). Among the conquests of Eoland 
the elusive Naples is identified as Napal, near Barbastro. Less 
convincing is the identification of Comilles (Oxford Ms.: Com- 
mihles) with Monubles; the philological difficulties are rather 
lightly dismissed by suggesting a change of m to m to ^ and u to i 
through scribal errors. Nor is the identification of Charlemagne^s 
conquest of Cordres with the little village of Cortes near Tudela 
convincing; the usual identification of Cordula > Gordoha > Cordres 
(sic M. Boissonnade^ but Spaniards say Cordoha^) offers difficulties, 
but so does Cortes > Cordres, The great booty of Cordres is not 
applicable to the small Cortes, M. Boissonnade would explain it 
by confusion with some unknown conquest. The situation of 
Cortes is favorable, but the identification will doubtless be ques- 
tioned. The identification of the supreme battle between Charle- 
magne and Marsile with the capture of Saragossa in 1118 is 
striking. 

The study of the itineraries of Northern Spain shows that the 
poet was too familiar with the routes between Saragossa and 
Eoncevaux, between the Upper Ebro and the Pyrenees, to have 
acquired his information otherwise than by actual residence ; five- 
sixths of the geographical terms are found in this district. The 
exact information could hardly have been acquired from returning 
pilgrims ; here M. Boissonnade goes beyond Bedier. 

The next step is obvious. Most of these places were of impor- 
tance only through their association with the Erench crusades, only 
a poet who had been in this region at that time could have pro- 
duced the Roland. Such conquests of the poem as Balaguer, Tudela, 
Saragossa, and many others, can be based only on the historical 
conquests of these places in the first twenty years of the twelfth 
century. The Roland is therefore inspired by the Erench crusades 
and does not descend from the preceding centuries, a theory that 
agrees with, but at the same time extends, the theory of Bedier. 

In the study of the secondary inspiration of the Roland, that is, 
the contacts of Christians and Mussulmans in Africa and Asia, a 
detailed and most interesting description of the mediaeval Mussul- 
man civilization is given. This study is based in large part on 
Arabic sources. An interesting example among about eight Afri- 
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can names of the poem is the identification of the troublesome 
Cahferne with Kdaa (stronghold) and Ifrene (a Berber tribe) ; 
cf. Spanish Calatayud. (M. Boissonnade here shows his usual 
wealmess m linguistics by not citing conTincing parallels.) There 
were a number of such strongholds near Tlemcen, but the greatest 
was near the modern Setif and was the capital of a great Moham- 
medan state. Cahferne became in the later Portuguese romances 
the name of the imaginary country of the black Amazons, and is 
now that of the state of California. The poet’s descriptions of 
the African Mohammedans correspond to the conditions of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the identification of the half 
score of deformed names of pagans from hTorthern Europe little is 
given beyond the indication of possibilities. In regard to the 
Oriental crusades the poet shows that he knew of them, but his 
information is of the general sort that could be obtained orally or 
from the Latin histones of the early twelfth century. M. Bois- 
sonnade acknowledges that of the fifty Oriental names some of 
the identifications are doubtful, but the names agree too closely 
with the Asiatic places, peoples, and events ■connected with the 
crusades for the poet either to have invented them or to have 
wTitten before the rtvelfth century. The mention of these names 
furnishes further proof of the contention that the Roland, while 
inspired directly by the Spanish crusade, rises to a greater height 
and portrays the general struggle between the Christian West and 
the Moslem East. Thus it has the central idea of the universal 
crusade, it has the unity of action of a classic tragedy, and must 
be 'the work of one poet w^ho could not have written it before the 
twelfth century. 

ETest comes a most interesting study of the poem as a reflection 
of mediaeval civilization at the time of the crusades. M. Bois- 
sonnade^s originality consists in pointing out the great influence 
of the Spanish crusade in this connection. To the old chronicle 
of Einhard the Roland owes only two names and one fact; the 
poem reflects the twelfth century. The poet has shifted the story 
of the crusade to this earlier period; into this mould, cold from 
its age of three hundred years, he has poured the glowing theme 
of the crusades. Much new material is given on the political, 
feudal, military, naval, economic and social organization of the 
Mussulmans; then follows a similar study of the West, specially 
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of France, with particular emphasis on the chivalnc and patriotic 
ideas, the Church Militant, the unity of the French nation and 
the Christian world against the , Mussulmans, to show that the 
Bolmid bears the indelible mark of the epoch of the crusades. 

In his study of the older elements in the Boland M. Boisisonnade 
follows BMier in attributing a certain influence to monastic 
legends (chiefly of Charlemagne), but emphasizes more than 
Bedier the influence of contemporary civilization; the poet has 
taken the mummies of monastic chronicles and revivified them with 
the inspiring breath of the crusades. The legend of Charlemagne, 
originating in the sanctuaries, is a creation due to the mystic 
faith and the diivalric exaltation which created the crusades, 
blended with the 'Capetian conception of the king as the Lord’s 
anointed; he is the head of Gregory VIFs ideal theocracy, not the 
independent emperor of 800 ; he is a synthesis of the great leaders 
of the crusades. So too Eoland is to a certain extent a creation of 
monastic tradition, but -striking analogies are given to show that 
he is also a synthesis of crusade leaders, particularly of Gaston de 
B4arn and Eotrou de Perche. The two other characters resulting 
from a fusion of monastic legend and history are Turpin and 
Ganelon. Names, Olivier, Pinabel and Gautier de FHum (the ety- 
mology of Hum IS questionable and some of the analogies are weak) 
are not legendary, but drawn from contemporary history and em- 
bellished by the poet. The secondary characters of Ogier, Anseis, 
and Girart de Eoussillon owe their fame to monastic legend, but M. 
Boissonnade sees in them also the influence of contemporary figures 
(in Ogier the Count of Flanders, known as Charles de Danemark, 
son of King Canute IV of Denmark, etc.). The poet’s attention 
was probably directed to these legendary figures by similarity in 
names and achievements of eleventh and twelfth century historical 
characters; this argument is supported by numerous identifica- 
tions and analogies, many individually unimportant, but of weight 
in their mass. The remaining secondary characters (about 40) 
owe nothing to legend, but are created by the poet from his con- 
temporaries, particularly from the participants in the Spanish 
crusade. They are distributed by the poet throughout the various 
provinces with the Duche de France and his native Normandy as 
his favorites. Eoland’s fiancee, Aude, and Queen Bramimonde, 
baptized Juliane, the only women of the epic, may have been sug- 
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gested by two ISTorman ladies, Ada de Eouey, aunt of the crusade 
leader Eotrou de Perche, and Juliane, sister of the same leader; 
the probably close connection between the poet and these tain dies 
supports this suggestion. In the two iSTornian names (Grandonie 
and Turgis) given by the poet to Saracens M. Boissonnade sees a 
touch of satire and the reflections of passions of the times. The 
poet has thus singled out a few great characters on which he con- 
centrates the attention, they are a fusion of legend and contempo- 
rary history; then he has grouped around them a number of sec- 
' ondary characters almost wholly taken from the contemporary 
period of the crusades, his object being to celebrate the Christian 
heroes in their struggle against the Infidel. The Boland is there- 
fore a combination of poetic legend and realism, inspired by and 
portraying the age of the crusades. 

The generally accepted, but vague date (1100-1120) may then 
be incorrect. The poem was probably written after 1120, possi- 
bly before 1124, almost certainly before 1130-1131. Eeasons for 
terminus a quo: references to Oriental and Spanish crusades in 
' Transjordania and Edessa, 1120), Tudela and Tortoles (1120), 
Saragossa (1118), etc.; for terminus ad quern: references to the 
Roland by Vital (soon after 1124), Malmesbury (1125-1140), 
Eaoul de Caen (soon after 1131), inscription of Nepi (1130-1131). 
While the narrow dating (1120-1124) is not proved, M. Bois- 
sonnade has established a presumption in favor of the third decade 
as the date of composition. 

What deductions may be made regarding the poePs personality ? 
M. Boissonnade agrees with Tavernier that a knowiedge of the 
Bible and of the Church ritual shows that the poet was the pro- 
duct of ecclesiastical culture, probably a cleric, but not a monk. 
The importance of the revival of learning in the period following 
the middle of the eleventh century is only beginning to be under- 
stood; he is a product of this epoch; his knowledge of classical 
antiquity, while not profound, shows a certain education. The 
poet was then an educated cleric of deep faith who wrote under 
the influence of the crusade. Earal and Eoulet have brought out 
the distinction between the clerical menestrels favored by the 
church for their edifying poems and the excommunicated jongleurs 
or histrions. The poet would belong to the first of these classes. 
Therefore, though M. Boissonnade does not translate the trouble- 
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some final line^ Ci fait la geste que Turoldus dechnet, lie ^0111(1 
apparently interpret it as Here ends the poem composed and sung 
by the author-minstrel Tiirold. Discussion of this line has not 
ceased (cf E. T. Holbrook, M.P, sxi (1923), 155-164). Eefer- 
ences to prominent contemporary families establish the probability 
that this minstrel-poet frequented the courts (Anjou, Laon, Troyes, 
etc.) ; he had almost certainly been in Spam during the crusades; 
he was closely connected with the noble family of Eotrou de Perche 
{cf, characteristics of Eoland, Aude, Juliane, etc.), and he was a » 
Forman from the Avranchin for the following reasons in addition 
to the dialectic peculiarities (which are left by M. Boissonnade to 
the philologists) * Forman war-cries, glorification of Forman 
achievements in England, Italy, etc., predilection for Formans in 
his historical characters (Eoland, Oliver, Gautier de FPIum, Aude, 
Juliane, Grandonie, Turgis, etc.), first mention of the poem by 
Formans (Vital, Malmesbury, Eaoul de Caen), oldest manuscript 
by an Anglo-Forman scribe, mention of the cult and festival of 
St. Michel, choice of date of this festival for Charlemagne’s fes- . 
tival at Aix, St. Michel coming to receive Eoland’s soul, Gautier 
de I’Hum (fief near Mont-^S'aint-Michel) as the faithful vassal of 
Eoland. In addition M. Boissonnade has discovered in a chart of 
Our Lady of Tudela that a Forman cleric Willelmus Turoldus 
(no explanation of this peculiar combination is given) was there 
in 1128, that he was a friend of Eoger de Sai, who was apparently 
a member of the noible Forman family of Sai bolding fiefs near 
Mont-Saint-Michel in the Avranchin. M. Boissonnade believes 
that Guillaume Turold, the Forman -cleric living in Tudela, which 
was the fief of Eotrou de Perche, and a friend of Eoger de Sai, 
is the presumptive author of the Eoland; but M. Boissonnade ad- 
mits that this is only an hypothesis. 

Einally, while many individual conclusions in the work do not 
go beyond possibilities or probabilities and will be disputed, in 
their mass they are of weight. M. Boissonnade has established by 
historical parallels a presumption that the Eoland is a production 
of the third decade of the tw-elfth century and that it was written 
under the influence of the Spanish crusade. Therefore he sup- 
ports Bedier, but in his conception of the influence of the crusades 
he has widened Bedier’s theory. tFiifortunately his linguistic 
arguments are usually too weak to be of weight. 
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There are a number of misprints in the Yolmne, mostly of a 
minor nature^ though it is startling to see a reference to the ninth 
volume of the Legendes Epiques (p. 351) and to page 1190 when 
the work mentioned contains only 4:77 pages^ (p. ^55). The biblio- 
graphy is very large (22 closely printed pages) ; it is not always 
up to date^ a. g. the old edition of Voretzsch {Emfuhrung) ^ pub- 
lished in 1905^ is cited instead of the revised edition of 1913. If 
the reader looks in vain for the editions by Kolbing, Foerster, ete.^ 
it should be remembered that M. Boissonnade has limited his dis- 
cussion to the version of the Oxford manuscript. The lack of 
maps is felt and m view of the immense number of proper names 
in this work of 200,000 words the omission of an index is also 
regrettable; even more so is the lack of the original docimients 
used as sources. Before their publication no final judgment can 
be passed on the book. 

Douglas L. Buffuai. 

Princeton University. 


Le Livre de la dSablerie. By Eloy D^Amerval. Edited by C. P. 
Ward. University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, II, 2. Iowa 
City, 1923. Pp. xxiii, 505. 

Despite its title, this intensely moral book traicte de piusieurs 
. . . profitables matieres touchant la maniere de vivre en chascun 
estat^^ (p. 12 L), well deserved a modern edition. Hone has 
hitherto appeared, and the early prints, of which that by Michel Le 
Hoir, Paris, 1508, is probably the first— its privilege dates from 
January, 1507 (1508 H. S.) — ^have aU become exceedingly rare. 
The poem, cast in the form of a dialogue between Satan and 
Lucifer, with minor interruptions by the author, belongs to the 
didactic literature of the time; it discusses various theological 
questions and catalogues with suitable reprimands an exhaustive 
list of contemporary sinners, but it hardly ranks either in matter 
or form with the works of Coquillart or Gringore. Its value con- 
sists chiefly in the material it provides for the study of these and 
other writings of the period and in its relation to such dramatic 
forms as the diiat and the morality play, rather than in its ori- 
ginality or the influence it exerted. To laud the surprisingly 
modern qualities of this very mediaeval poem (pp. vii, xxii), to 
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compare it with the Faust of Marlowe or of Goethe (p. xix), and 
to use the ivord masterpiece in connection with it (p. xxiii) 
seems to me to obscure instead of to reveal its real interest and 
importance. 

Unfortunately the present edition leaves much to be desired. 
The Introduction is slight and uncritical^ and the text which fol- 
lows has been so presented as to limit its usefulness for most pur- 
poses. Since the type of the Le Noir print — ^which forms the basis 
of the booh — is not reproduced^ it is difficult to understand why 
the modern reader should have been plagued with a so-called type 
of suitable character/^ a trying black-letter Gothic^ anachronistic- 
ally modernized by accents;, apostrophes;, hyphens and punctuation 
(in which the notes of interrogation and exclamation cannot be 
distinguished). The editor does not hesitate in his brief Intro- 
duction and notes to cite passages by folio (p. xx)^ by book and 
chapter (p. xxi);, or by chapter alone (p. 249), but as the original 
foliation is nowhere indicated and as no index to the 261 chapters 
has been provided — a serious lack for all purposes of reference — 
the helpless reader is left to exhaust his patience in locating them. 
Should any be left him;, it will be needed in searching for the 
emendations which are variously indicated by square brackets in 
the text;, by footnotes, and, so that all departures from the ori- 
ginal may be strictly accounted for/^ by inclusion in an Appendix 
of obvious errors (p. 253 ff.). There are also ten suggested 
emendations on p. 259, and a few others are scattered through the 
Index Nominum et Rerum. Certain obvious errors (e. g. the 
numbering of chapters one and two on p. 3 R) have escaped even 
these widely distributed depositories. The inconvenience involved 
in using the text is further increased by the awkward system of 
pagination adopted and by the fact that the lines are not num- 
bered.^ 

The high-sounding Index Nominum et Rerum (of four pages) 
is neither an index of names nor a vocabulary, and the basis upon 
which selection for it has been made is not apparent. For example, 
some of the epithets applied to Satan and Lucifer appear there, 

^ Perhaps, they account for the large proportion of wrong references in 
these few pages: p. xxi. Book 11,. ch. 107 (read 139) ; p. 249 s. v. Baueux, 
p 21K (read 28 R) ; s. v. Broqnart, hrpquardeux, ch. 41 (read ?) ; p. 250 
s. V. Emplum^, 1 7 (read 8) ; p. 251 s. v. Longk, p. 178 L (read 178 R) ; 
p. 252 s. V. Vaudoises, p. 24 R (read ?). 
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but few are satisfactorily explained (e, g. frapart, lioulier, loudiere, 
narinart, quoquibus) and many of equal interest or difficulty are 
not included {lemus, mandegloire, tirelardon, filz de vielle llsse, 
etc,, etc.).^ The comments alter Basin dV ripens, Debibeufz, Fora- 
men, and M engine are useless, merely repeating the text. Interro- 
gation points occur after such clearly correct cqiinalents as canards 
= cornards, Longis = Longinus, lequelt == lequel. Haro (why in- 
cluded?) IS defined as a ^‘•'Norman exclamation of angry surprise.^'' 
The explanation for Destobent, p. 8 E, 1. o is of course not ** == 
destorbent^ 'L a reference to p. 199 L, 1. 39 would have shovui that 
it is a misprint for desrobent. One prefers Godefroy^s interpretation 
of Ghc to the inadequate and un-English a gambling game prac- 
tised among students.’^ Many instances of Trout avant may also 
be found in Godefroy; why should the reader be referred without 
further explanation to Helinand^s Vers de la Mart? 

In short, we have m this liook an interesting text upon which 
considerable effort has evidently been expended, but which ha^ l^een 
so inadequately edited as to be of little service to the modiwn 
reader, whether his curiosity be literary or philological. 

Gkace Frank. 

Baltimore. 


Das Grabbe-Buch. Herausgegeben in Verbindung mit zahlreichen 
Forschern und Dtchtern von Paul Friedrich und Fritz Ebers. 
Detmold: Meyersche Hofbuchhandlung (Max Staercke), 19 '3 3. 
170 pp. 

Grabbe is one of several German writers who, depreciated and 
decried by most literary historians for many years, has at a late 
date come more or less into his own. While it cannot in any sense 
be claimed that Grabbe is now enjoying a vogue, it is true that 
especially since the war he has found many readers, not a few 
defenders and some enthusiasts, who believe either that his message 
as a poet is particularly apposite at the present time or that his 
works conceal high qualities that have as yet remained unxeeog- 

^ A list of the interesting names and words omitted would exceed the 
limits of a review but it would be well worth making. -Godefroy who knew 
and used the text by no means solved all its difficulties. 
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nized. Among the most ardent adherents of Grahbe may be named 
the expressionists. In his Biccher-Delcameron (1923) Edschmid, 
one of the spokesmen of this school^ clearly expresses his strong 
admiration for Grabbe^ whom he deems an ontstanding figure in 
German literature. ^^Zwisehen Grabbe nnd Wedekind liegt der 
dentsche Stil nnd nicht z^ischen Iphigenie nnd Ibsen/^ says 
Edschmid (p. 78). And again (p. 44) : ‘^^Dentsch ist nicht das 
nnvollkommen gestaltete Klare^, sondern das im Dnnkel ringend 
Gebante. Dentsch ist nicht der magyarische Melancholiker Lenaii 
aber etwas an Grabbe.-^^ Prompted by such sentiments^ it seems^ 
the two editors Paul Friedrich and Fritz Ebers^, both mpn of letters, 
have published Das Grable-iBuch, a collection of miscellanea of 
uneven merit intended to serve as a literary monument to its hero. 

The introduction by Friedrich, an overenthusiastiC;< uncritical 
panegyric of Grabbe, with the expressionisms stock attack against 
the German classics to the effect that they are cold, lifeless, out- 
worn and un-German, is followed by Freiligrath^s lines Bei Gr alleys 
Tod, some verses by Carl Mahnke and several paragraphs, Grahle- 
Mai, again by Friedrich, in which Grabbers dual nature as a realist 
and dreamer is brought out. The next article is from the pen of 
Fritz Chlodwig Lange, who writes on Gralhe und wir, sketching 
Grabbers influence from the time of his death to the presenf and 
his significance in the history of German dramatic style. Graibe 
ah politischer Dichter is treated by Paul Leutwein, who considers 
Heinrich der Sechste the poePs best play and his dramatic work in 
general strong and sound, comparing him favorably in his political 
insight and delineation of characters with Shakespeare. The two 
sketches Grabbe und Schopenhauer and Grabbe und Nietzsche by 
Otto Nieten and Hermann Jockisch, respectively, uncover no actual 
influences, merely parallelisms. 

The article on Marius und Sulla by Friedrich is a plea for a 
better appreciation of Grabbers Eoman drama. Friedrich^s opinion 
of Grabbers character of Sulla is apparently much higher than that 
held by Leutwein in a preceding article. Short sketches on Grabbe 
und Milliner and Grabbe und Immermann, the latter by Nieten, 
present nothing essentially new. The topic Grabbe und Hebbel is 
covered by a section from Arthur Kutscher’s book by that title 
(1913), Musih und Musiher in Grabbers Leben, by Georg Eichard 
Kruse, shows by excerpts from Grabbers writings that his innate 
love for music was not supported by any very keen critical insight 
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as regards musical subjects. Grabbers relations to the composers 
Lortzmg and E*orbert Burgmuller — it \^as for the latter that he 
wrote his parody Der Cid — are also traversed in this paper. 

All interesting subject is touched upon in Alfred Bergmaiin^s 
Grable als Gestalt des Dramas, u herein six dramas are discussed 
in which the character of Grabbe plays a role. By far the most 
important of these is Hanns Johst's comparatively recent Der Em- 
same (1917). A related topie^ Grahle %m Spiegel spdterer Dlclit- 
iing, merely offers passages from various imaginative products in- 
spired by Grabbers life and works, such as Paul FriedncVs novel 
on Grabbe. 

Fritz Ebers discusses the question IFm sah Qrahde aus^ He 
comes to the conclusion that all the extant likenesses of the poet 
are unsatisfactory^ the best being the portrait by Ludwig Heme. 
Ebers^ quotations from the writings of friends of Grabbe describing 
his appearance are of value. In giving the names of two modern 
artists who have exercised their skill in depicting Grabbe, Ebers is 
guilty of inaccuracies. They are the sculptor "Walter Scheiiffer 
(not Scheufen, p. 158) and the artist Eduard Schulz (not Paul 
Schulz, p. 159). Of the various authentic sketches of Grabbe 
made during his lifetime the editors unfortunately reproduce only 
that by Theodor HildebrandL which Ebers calls poor. 

So far as new^ or comparatively new material is concerned, the 
book contains two items. One is the fragmentary one-page scenario 
of Eulenspiegeh discovered by Ebers in 1916 in Grabbers copy of 
the Eulenspiegel chapbook, which he unearthed in a second-hand 
book shop in Liegnitz. The introductory paragraph of this scen- 
ario is significant for Grabbers conception of the theme: '"Vorzii- 
merken: Eulenspiegel ist nicht ein blosser Spassmacher, sondern 
er reprasentiert die axis dem tiefsten Ernst entstandene deiitsche 
Weltironie.'' The other new item is in the form of two rather 
trivial snatches of album verse written by Grabbe in 1817. before 
he had reached his sixteenth birthday, one on wine, the other on 
the futility of life. The subjects and treatment are rather charac- 
teristic of Grabbe. 

The greatest value of the Grabie-Bnch probably' lies in its last 
ten pages. They present first a useful list, compiled by Alfred 
Bergmann, of all recorded performances of Grabbers plays, the city 
and theatre in w’hich each took place, as w’ell as the date. Accord- 
ing to Bergniann there has been a total of 85 presentations of 

4 
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Grabbe, of which only 25^ or less than 30 took place prior to 
1900^ and 49^ or over 57%^ since 1910. Scherz, Satire, Irome und 
tiefere Bedeutung leads with 28 performances. Finally there is a 
Grabbe bibliography^ also compiled by Bergmann. For the sake of 
greater completeness Bergmann^s list may be supplemented by the 
titles listed by Bobertag on page 9 of volume 161 of DNL but 
omitted by Bergmann and by the volume Deutsche Dramatiirgie 
herausg eg eh 671 voti Wilhelm vo7i Scholz, 3 vols.^ llunchen^ 1907-12 
(selections from Kleist^ Grillparzer, Immermann and Grabbe). 
Finally Bergmann might well have paid some attention to the 
numerous stage adaptations and revisions of Grabbers plays — an 
interesting chapter in Grabbe bibliography. Considering only the 
seven major dramas that have been staged, the present reviewer 
knows of: 2 such adaptations of Gothland, 4 of Scherz, Satire, 
Ironic U7id tiefere Bedeutung, 8 of Don Juan und Faust, 4 of 
Kaiser Friedrich Bai'harossa, 5 of Kaiser Heinrich der Sechste, 
7 of Napoleon and 4 of Hannibal. 

It is a general fault of the book that the articles are too short 
and sketchy. We might have expected more solid contributions 
from such men as Otto Nieten and Alfred Bergmann. On the 
whole, too, the editorial work has been poorly done. Thus the name 
of one of Grabbers more recent editors, Wukadinovic, occurs in 
three different spellings, viz., p. 48: Wukadinowi; p 50: Wuca- 
dinovic; and p. 169: correctly, Wukadinovic. There are other 
minor inconsistencies. Yet if in spite of its shortcomings the 
Grdbhe-Buch will help to win readers for Grabbe, it will have served 
a good purpose. 

Bbwik H. Zeydel. 

Indiana University. 


The Novel of Democracy in America: a Contribution to the Study 
of the Progress of Democratic Ideas in the Ame7’ican Novel. 
By Alice Jouveau DuBeexjil, Ph. D. Baltimore: The J. H. 
Furst Co., 1923. Pp. viii, 114. 

This doctoral dissertation is the first part of a highly inter- 
esting and valuable study of an important group of American 
novels. The novel of democracy Miss DuBreuil defines as one in 
which ‘is expressed the spirit that has made possible our gradual 
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development toward religions freedom and political, economic, and 
social equality of opportunity/'^ Many such novels are of course 
classified as historical novels; in fact, all of the furty-three which 
she discusses in chapters ii-iv except Modern Chivalry and The 
Mouse of the Seven Oalles The question will naturally rise: when 
is a historical novel not a novel of democracy? As examples ot 
historical novels ivhieh do not fall within the category which she 
discusses here. Miss DiiBreuil cites The Spy and Hugh Wynne. 

Though m these works events are chronicled accurately and con- 
ditions are vividly portrayed, the spirit of protest and reform which 
animated those times is not sufficiently e\ndeiit to characterize such 
works as novels of democracy/^ The fact that this name is found 
necessary for the group here discussed suggests that the ordinary 
connotation of the word historical is erroneous, since these novels 
which she includes under the name of novels of democracy — for 
example Nicholas Minturn and The Ilonorahle Peter Stirling — 
are as true records of history as is the ordinary so-called historical 
novel. 

The greater paid of her first chapter Dr. DuBreuil devotes to 
study of a group of forty representative novels of democracy. These 
she groups as satirical, social, political, economic, feminist, immi- 
grant, and socialist. Charting these, she find that the greatest 
number of non-historical novels of democracy falls, as to the time 
of the story, within the decade 1905-15, and that the largest group 
is the economic. Probably too few" novels are considered here to 
form a sufficient basis for generalization ; but it is worth noting, as 
she points out, that this decade w"as the so-called ^ muck-raking ’ 
period of American politics, the era of political and economic re- 
form-struggles.'’^ 

In her discussion of the forty-three novels handled in chapters 
II-IV she has in general first stated the particular step or phase of 
religions, political, economic, or social growth wffiich the given novel 
was chosen to illustrate here ; secondly, she has indicated the theme 
of the story; thirdly, she has noticed particular characteristics or 
given a general estimate of the story. 

In the succession of these stories there is set forth the gradual 
evolution of the power of the people from the time of the Divine 
Right of Kings, through class-oppression, religious persecution, and 
witchcraft, through communism and agrarianism, to popular gov- 
ernment, made secure by the success of the Eevolution. Then wo 
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see^ in the first reconstruction period;, the reaction from the patriot- 
ism of the Eevolution and a satirical attitude toward the first crude 
attempts at self-government; the second war with Great Britain; 
the new era of democracy m the West under the leadership of Jack- 
son which broke the power of the legislative aristocracy, grown 
strong since the achievement of independence; how the enjoyment 
of liberty made American wTiters sensitive to oppression in other 
countries ; how an awakened conscience revealed the injustice done 
the Indian and set in motion the laws of compensation; how the 
people began to realize the inadequacy of political freedom without 
economic equality and reform legislation; how the gold fever 
brought to the Western coast battles for law and order from which 
the colonists had been free; the conditions of slavery, the battle 
for States’ rights, the approach of the Civil War. The whole is a 
revelation of what the novel can do if allowed to speak, in the way 
of making clear the conditions under which America has become 
what she is to-day. Perhaps no better way could be devised of 
getting at the true history of the American people than to go sys- 
tematically through the hundred novels of democracy here listed 
in an appendix. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 


Herzog Naimes im altfranzbsischen Epos. By Gerhard Moldek- 
HAUER. Halle (Saale) : Max Niemeyer, 1922. Eomanistische 
Arbeiten herausgegeben von Karl Yoretzsch, no. IX, xii -j- 
180 pp. 

As early as 1865, in his Histoire poetique de Charlemagne, Gas- 
ton Paris told of the need of special studies dealing with the prin- 
cipal heroes of the Carolingian cycle; since then, however, com- 
paratively few such studies have been made. Thus the present 
work is a welcome one, and we are grateful to Dr. Moldenhauer for 
this histoire poetique of Naune, due de Baviere, Charlemagne’s 
maistre conseilUer, the Nestor of the Old French chansons de geste. 
The authoPs choice of this likable hero is particularly fortunate. 
Naime embodies ideals that are universally admired: loyalty, up- 
rightness, and wisdom. Naime, gifted with Cornelian grandeur, 
is, indeed, the type of the counsellor comme il devraif4tre and 
well deserves to be the object of this exhaustive monograph. 
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M. shows that Haime in no way appears as a stereotyped char- 
acter ; on the contrary, his characteristics undergo a gi'a dual develop- 
ment. Originally IsTaime bears no title connected with Bavaria, he 
is not necessarily an old man a la larbe florie and the counsellor 
par excellence^ but merely a counsellor inter alios. Occasionally 
he acts the part of a peer, as in the Voyage de Charlemagne, Benaut 
de MontauhaUj Fierahras^ Huon de Bordeaux, It is only in the 
course of a century that these various attributes gradually become 
a part of his character. The basic characteristics of Xamie are 
first given in the Chanson de Boland, In the Aspremont, Aqmn, 
and Bodehs Chanson des Saisnes, Naime has reached hi^ zenith 
not only as an unexcelled adviser, but also as a keen politician and 
undaunted knight and leader, hTaime enjoys the greatest popu- 
larity when the chansons de geste were most in vogue; from that 
time on, however, there is a perceptible decline in his moral char- 
acter; in Renaut de Montaiiban his faithfulness as a vassal has its 
limitations, and his wisdom borders on ruse; in Huoii de Bor- 
deaux, which added greatly to his prestige, he does not spare his 
emperor when the latter favors traitors or is tricked by them. In 
the Voyage de Gharl&magne and Fierahras his lofty ideals degen- 
erate into comic and grotesque effects. In the cycle of Guillaume, 
Naime assumes a secondary place; in Aimerfs cycle his part is 
only incidental, while Adenet tells about his youth, and the Eranco- 
Italian gestes still record his wisdom and loyalty. In later years 
Eustebeuf and Jean de Conde remember his virtues; during the 
Eomanti'c movement Ludwig TJhland styles him a Bavarian hero, 
and Victor Hugo does not forget Hairnets role classique in his 
Aymerillot. 

In his explanation of Haime’s title, due de Baviere, M. dismisses 
as futile the attempts made to identify him with a Bavarian hero 
or with the Breton king, hfominoeius. At first Haime was not 
associated with the Dukedom of Bavaria, and the Chanson de 
Boland, the Voyage de Charlemagne, Aquin, Huon de Bordeaux, 
Benaut de Montauhan (Parts II and III), and the Gouronnemeni 
de Louis make no mention of it. Singularly enough, the Historia 
Begum Francorum names him dux Wascomim, Haime assumes 
the title of due de Baviere for the first time in Conrad the Priesf s 
Euolandes Liet, shortly after 1131, This title occurs first in 
Prance twenty years later in the Pseudo-Turpin under the name 
of Haaman, dux Boioariae. Hot until about 1200 did Haime ap- 
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pear to be generally known as due de Baviere in the Old French 
epics. M. thinks that this linking of Naime^s name with Bavaria 
must be Conrad^s own invention. Conrad was then living at the 
court of Henry the Proud, at Eatislbon^ and it was but natural for 
the German poet out of patriotic considerations to unite one of 
the heroes of the Carolingian cycle wdth the house of Bavaria: 
it added local coloring and promised success to his book. The 
introduction of this title into France was made possible through 
the medium of Latin — possibly through Conrad^s own Latin trans- 
lation of the Chanson de Boland — ^and of monasteries; this title 
w^ould be another legende des routes- pilgrims and crusaders on 
their way East passed through Eatisbon^ w^hich offered to Germans 
and Frenchmen alike an opportunity for literary interchange. As 
an explanation for the wude-spread and rapid use of Naime^s title 
in France^ M. thinks that due de Baviere '' and U Baiviers 
were favored by poets on account of their adaptability as asson- 
ances or rhymes and as syEaibles in the line, especially in the Alex- 
andrine. Furthermore, the author remarks that Naime shows no 
quality specifically German or Bavarian. Thus we may consider 
ter che li row ama tanf as a Eomanized Frank, or rather, as 
Bedier aptly says of Old French epic heroes, as un Franc de France, 
The explanation given of Naime^s title is suggestive and plausible, 
yet we are at a loss to account for Conrad^s predilection for Naime, 
In this connection it would be of interest to know more definitely 
under what eircumstanees epic heroes were associated with the 
names of towms and countries, and if other heroes besides Name 
bore this title. In the Vie de Saint Honorat we note that Pepin 
is named twice due de Bayviers?- 

The origin of the name, Naime, is also studied. The author 
finds that Naimes-Naimon is the form that occurs most frequently 
in Old French and is, in fact, the form regularly used in French 
and Norman M’SS. The form Names-Namon stands by the side 
of Namles-Namlon; MSS. which show the latter form bear char- 
acteristics of the Picard and Picard-Wallonian dialects. As to the 
two etymological derivations — the Provengal n'Aymo <!^Eaimo, 
Eamo and the Germanic Namo- — offered for the name, Naime, the 
author seems to favor the Germanic origin as being more simple : 

^'Cf. G. Paris, JSistoire poiUque de Charlemagne (Paris, 1905), Appen- 
dice, pp. 496-4:97. 
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Naimes < ‘^'Namo + e +,s. The form Naimon is analogical, and 
Names is abridged from Namles < the Germ, diminutive '■'Namilo. 
There seems to he no hesitation between the forms Naimon and 
Namon m the oldest MSS., and in order to obviate this difficulty, 
the form Aimes-Aimon is proposed as a possible analogy. The 
origin of the name Naime has not yet been explained quite sati.«- 
factorily, and M. does well, for lack of evidence, to leave the ques- 
tion en suspens. 

No exact model of the type of counsellor so powerfully repre- 
sented by Naime m Old French epic is to be found in other litera- 
tures; M. believes that historical aEusions and the treatment of 
the subject matter in the Old French epic sufficiently account for 
the formation of the type. The “ consiliarius ’ is already found 
under the Merovmgians, and at the court of the Carolmgians and 
the Capetians there existed such attendants as " consiliani, pala- 
tini, familiares” who performed diplomatic and military duties; 
furthermore, the famous Abbot Suger of Saint Denis, King Louis 
Vi’s " fidelis familiaris/’ could easily have served as the ideal figure 
for Naime. On the other hand, epic poets follow certain laws. 
In doubt and perplexity Charlemagne asks for advice, but Arthur 
and Guillaume do the same, and this appeal for help already ap- 
pears m Ermoldus Nigellus. The law of contrast demands a coun- 
sellor or comforter by the side of an afficted or helpless person; 
as epic technique excludes soliloquy, the results of reflection re- 
acting against impulse are represented by the character of the 
counsellor ; hence the creation of Naime who acts as Charlemagne’s 
oivn conscience. Other parallels are cited from Germanic sagas 
and Greek and Latin literatures; Nestor stands as the nearest 
likeness to Naime, yet he differs in so far as Naime, chivalrous, 
justice-loving, and self-possessed as he appears, represents essen- 
tially abstract wisdom. 

In the course of this study pertment questions are raised con- 
cerning the relationship and priority of certain poems. As parts 
I and IV in Bmaid de Montmlm present Naime as dm de Ba- 
viere and parts II and III as due de France, M. is of the opinion 
that chronologically parts II and III are older, since they point 
to a time when the title due de Bamere was not yet generally 
known. In accord with Karl Voretzsch, the author believes in the 
priority of Suon, de Bordeaux over Beno/ut de ^ontauban^ with 
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equally good reasons he considers Aspremont to be an earlier poem 
than BodeFs Chanson des Saisnes. 

In shorty Dr. Moldenhauer has succeeded in givmg us a schol- 
arly and sympathetic portrayal of one of the most interesting 
heroes in the Old French chansons de geste. Studies of the same 
nature on other epic heroes are desirable and should be undertaken ; 
their combined results 'vvould not fail to throw more light on the 
interrelationship of various epic poems. 

Hekry B. Haxo. 

TJmve't sity of North Dakota, 


COEEESPONDENCE 
An Overlooked Sokket 

Edmund W. Gosse (Ward's English Poets, Vol. Ill, p. 7), in- 
troducing the poems of William Walsh, says, It should be noted 
that Walsh is the author of the only sonnet [Death] written in 
English between Milton^s in 1658 and Warton^s about, 1750.^^ 

Professor W. L. Phelps in The Beginnings of the English Bo- 
mantic Movement, commenting on the odd disappearance of the 
sonnet during the Augustan Age,^^ has the statement (p. 44) : 

The only sonnet written in English between the performances 
of Milton and Gra 3 Fs sporadic attempt in 1742 that has survived ^ 
is the sonnet on Death, written curiously enough by Pope^s mentor, 
William Walsh. . . P 

In a footnote. Professor Phelps comments as follows upon Mr. 
Crosse’s statement, quoted above : Mr. Gosse erroneously says that 
it is the only sonnet written in English between Milton^s and 
Warton^s.'’^ 

A small octavo volume, published in 1735, has lately come to my 
notice. It is the property of Professor W. P. Trent. The title- 
page announces ^^The Christian Poet, or Divine Poems on the 
Pour Last Things, viz, Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell, writ- 
ten by the Eeverend Mr. Pomfret, E. of Eoscommon, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Westley, Dan. De Poe, and others, to which is added, a Poem 
on the Eesurrection by the late Joseph Addison, Esq; a Birthday 
Poem by Dean Swift, On Virtue &c. by Mr. Pope. On Eternity 
by Mr. Gay. With several other Divine Poems. London. Printed 
and sold by the Booksellers, (in)^ Town and Country 1735.-’^ 

^ The italics are my avm. G. F E. 

® The title-page is torn here. 
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On page 182 appears the following sonnet: 

Death: A Sonnet 

When Life’s first Bloom affords untainted Jot, 

And Youthful Spirits warm the bounding Heart,* 

Death shakes his Dart in vam, his Teiiois fly 
Before the Scoffer’s Jest, or Keasoner’s Art. 

How chang’d the scene when i aging Pains assail, 

And fainting Nature feels her period near, 

Nor Eeason’s Powers nor Fancy’s Chaims avail, 

Miith learns to sigh. Philosophy to feai. 

Tho’ Reason’s Lamp, and Fancy's wandnng fire 
Amidst the Honors of that Night expire, 

Religion kindly lends a steadier Ray; 

Her bright Efflulgenee dissipates the Gloom, 

Expels the Terrois of the Yaumng Tomb, 

And Guides the Joyful Soul to Lasting Day 

Here, then, is a sonnet, apparently unnoted by Gosse or Phelps, 
which seems to be written between Milton’s sonnet in 1658 and 
Warton’s about 1750.” Oddly enough, it is upon the same subject 
as Walsh’s sonnet. The certified Walsh Sonnet has as its rime- 
scheme: dhobi cbcddceec. Our specimen has dbdbcdcdeefggf. It 
will be noticed that the riming plan of the octave is different m the 
two sonnets, wdnle that of the sestet corresponds. That the latter 
sonnet is not by Walsh appears likely. It is not found among 
Walsh’s works; moreover Walsh showed that he could write a fairly 
good sonnet on Death, while this is a poor one. Hot only is the 
riming of lines 1 and 3 careless; the whole thought is stiff and 
forced. 

The questions, of course, arise: who wrote this sonnet? Just 
when was it done? Is this the only book in which it appears? 
Much search has failed so far to answer these questions. 

At least one value of our noting the piece lies in the fact that 
here is a sonnet which not only appears to contradict the too- 
easily formulated statement of Gosse, cited above, but certainly 
refutes even the more guarded one of Professor Phelps. 

George Fullerton Evans. 

University of Tescas. 


Bel Ami and Madame Walter 

Mr. 0. H. Moore (P.M.L.A,, 1918, sxxin, 112) finds de- 
cidedly romantic inspiration for a well-known episode in Bel AmL 
He would place Mme Walter’s vain attempts in the church to 
conquer her passion for Duroy beside Julia’s efforts to escape the 
fascination of Don Juan. He finds that Maupassant has been led 
to reproduce several scenes in the poem which so greatly influ- 
enced the French Romanticists of the early 30’s,” Julia’s prayers 
are all in vain, for the moment Don Juan appeared 
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' That night the Viigin was no longer prayed.'' ^ 

Mine Walter^ seeking to avoid temptation, tries to pray, but sees 
only the curly moustache of Bel Ami.'^ ^ And Mr. Moore concludes * 
^‘'The boy whose irresistibly handsome features Julia caressed; 
the man whose cheek innocent Haidee was constrained to stroke; 
Antony, who fascinated Adele with his eye ; Bel Ami, who captured 
all women, from the courtesan at the Bolies-Bergeres to the wife 
of his employer — are of one and the same extraordinary genus. 
Whether examples of realism or Eomanticism, they stand or fall 
together.^^ 

I have quoted Mr. Moore at some length because his argument 
IS not sufficiently clear to permit me to give a summary. Now let 
us turn to the simple facts 

No one, I think, will deny that Bel Ami belongs to the race of 
men of prey — ^to the genus Don Juan, if Mr. Moore wishes — ^but 
that statement implies no necessary relation to Byroifs poem. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Moore are a jesting allusion by the 
English poet to famous episodes in the legend. The immediate 
source of Maupassanf s incident is, if anywhere, in Madamie Bovary, 
in the scene between Emma and Leon in the cathedral at Eouen.® 
Flaubert sought merely a bit of dramatic realism: Maupassant 
adds a note of satire. Mme Walter is the wife of an unscrupulous 
Jewish financier; in her efforts to draw a veil over her husband^s 
race, she becomes more Catholic than the pope and so offers a 
constant target for Maupassanfs -shafts. The scene itself is a 
literary commonplace. In La Nuit de Mai the Muse proposes ti 
Musset various themes which are suggested by allusions to type. 
Here is one : 

Peindrons>nous mie vierge a la joue einpourpr6e, 

S'en allant a la messe, un page la suivant, 

Et d'un regard distrait, a cOtd de sa im^re, 

Sur sa ISvre entr'ouverte oubliant sa pri^re? 

Elle 6coute en tremblant, dans T^cho du pilier, 

Il6sonner P§peron d'un bardi cavalier.'^ 

As an example of a close parallel to Maupassant, I may cite 
Voltaire^s Zaire. The heroine is telling her confidant of her 
struggle between love and filial duty : 

Fatime, j'offre a Dieu mes blessures cruelles, 

Je lui one en pleurant : ^ Ote-moi mon amour, 


^ Don Juan, Canto I, Lxxvi. 

^ Bel Aim, ed Con-ard, p. 405. 

^ Madcmie Bovary, ed. Cbarpeiitier, 1907, pp. 264 fi. (Beginning of 
Part HI.) 

^ La Nmt de Ma%, 11. 102 ff. 
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Arrache-moi mes voeux, remplis-moi de toi-mdme ^ ; 

Mails, Fatiine, a Finstant les traits de ce que j’aime, 

Oes traits clieis et charmants, que toujours je revoi, 

Se montient dans mon ame entre le ciel et moi.® 

Mr. Moore^s article is open to attack on at least two counts. 
His zest for source hunting inclines him to be satisfied wfith super- 
ficial resemblances and he forgets that the same theme may be 
handled romantically or realistically. It is the treatment and not 
the subject that may admit of labelling. If Mr. Moore w'ere alone 
in his error I should not write this note. 

Benjamot Mathee Woodbridge. 

Reed College. 


A Hote oh Wordsworth ahd Vaughah 

In connection with Mr. Merrill^s article^ Vaughan’s Influence 
upon Wordsworth’s Poetry^ in Mod. Lang. Notes for February^ 
1922, the following suggestions of relationship between the two 
poets may be of interest : — 

Vaughan, Misery: ^ 

Lord, bind me up, and let me lie 
A prisoner to my liberty, 

If such a state at all can be • 

As an imprisonment serving Thee; 

The wind, though gather’d in Thy fist, 

Yet doth it blow still where it list, 

And yet shouldst Thou let go Thy hold 
Those gusts might quarrel and gi'ow bold. 

Wordsworth, Ode to Duty: ^ 

I, loving freedom, and untried; 

Ho spoit of every random gust. 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too bliifdly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heaid 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray; 

OBut thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live! 


^ Zaire, Acte IV, sc. 1. Other examples will occur to every reader. 
Friends have suggested the following: (H. C. Lancaster) Racine, PhMre, 
11. 283 ff.; (O. Chinard) Goethe, Famt, Part I, 11. 3704 ff, and 11. 4461; 
(H. E. Woodbridge) Pope, Elcksa to Ahelard; {V. Chittick) H. A. Jones, 
Michael and his Lost Angel; -G. Hauptmann, The Heretic of Soana; Hall 
Caine, The Christian; (S. G- Morley) Valera, Pepita Jimenez. — Cf. also, 
A, France, Tha/is, notably Part HI, and the saints legends on which it is 
based; J. DeMcluse, Mile Justine de Liron, pp. 173-174 ( Chef s-d’oeuvres 
mSconnus, 1023) . 

^ Henry Vaughan: Complete Poetical Worhs (edited by E. K, Cham- 
bers ) , 

® William Wordsworth: Complete Poetical Works (edited by A. J. 
George) . 
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Yanghaii; The Constellation: 

Fair order’d lights — ^whose motion without noise 
Kesembles those true joys 
Wiiose spiing is on that hill, where you do grow, 
And we heie taste sometimes below, — 

With what exact obedience do you move 
Now beneath, and now above. 


Settle, and fix our heaits, that we may move 
In order, peace, and love; 

And taught obedience by Thy whole creation 
Become an humble, holy nation I 

Wordsworth^ Ode to Duty' 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power! 

I call thee* I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance fiom this hour; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 

In a short poem called Anguish, V'anghan writer: 

O’ ’tis an easy thing 
To write and sing; 

But to write true, unfeignM verse 
Is very hard! O God, disperse 
These weights, and give my spirit leave 
To act as well as to conceive! 

0 my God, hear my cry; 

Or let me die! — 

This last line is used by Wordsworth in his poem The Rainbow: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, » 

Or let me die! 

It IS of course possible that the use of this line is a coincidence ; 
but may it not be that the music of this poem of Vaughan^s lin- 
gered in Wordsworth's thoughts? There is a similarity of metre, 
the prevailing line in each poem being iambic tetrameter, and there 
being an occasional trimeter or dimeter line. 

Mueiel Moeeis. 

Wellesley College. 


A SoTJECE OE Aetatolb rEAiroE : Benteneto Celliot: 

Considerable work has been done on the sources of Anatole 
France’s Rotisserie de la Berne PSdmique. The list of borrowings 
given by Miehant is imposing, bnt the resemblances are not always 
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convinciiig/ The less contestable are those found in de Villains 
Comte de GabaliSj Du Laurens^ Compere Matthieu and Yoltairel^^ 
Candide, On the other hand^, there appear m the work other pas- 
sages which seem derived from certain cabalistic sources^ which 
still await discovery. One of these is quite obviously the story of 
the Salamander which runs through the whole volume. iNever- 
theless one incident of this story does not go back to any esoteric 
source, but was derived directly from the Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

Benvenuto Cellini narrates the following incident from his child- 
hood: ^^When I was about five years old, my father happened to 
be in a basement chamber of our house, where they had been 
washing, and where a good fire of oak logs was still burning. He 
had a viol in his hand and was playing and singing alone beside 
the fire. The weather w^as very cold. Happening to look into the 
fire, he spied in the middle of those most burning flames a little 
creature like a lizard, which was sporting in the core of the in- 
tensest coals. Becoming instantly aware of what the thing was, 
he had my sister and me called, and pointing it out to us children, 
gave me a great box on the ear, which caused me to howl and weep 
with all my might. Then he pacified me good humouredly and 
spoke as follows : ^ My dear little boy, I am not striking you for 
any wrong that you have done, but only to make you remember 
that the creature which you see in the fire is a salamander, a crea- 
ture which has never been seen before by anyone from whom we 
have credible information.-’ So saying he kissed me and gave me 
some pieces of money ^ 

Exactly in this way Menetrier, the student of Prance^s novel, 
thinks that he perceives a salamander in the fire and is given a 
blow^ by d’Asterac. who afterw^ard assures him that he is only 
striking him so that he might forever remember the signal favor 
which was besto^ved upon him by the appearance of the legendary 
animal : 

— 'Monsieur, poursuivit Thomme a la Salamandre, souffrez que 
votre jeune eleve approche du foyer et dise sTl ne voit pas quelque 
ressemblance dhne femme au-dessus des famines. 

En ce moment, la fumee qui montait sous la hotte de la cheminee 
se recoiirbait avec une grace particuli^re et formait des rondeurs 
qui pouvaient simuler des reins bien cambres, k la condition quhn 
y eft Besprit extr^mement tendu. Je ne mentis done pas tout a 
fait en disant que, peut-etre, je voyais quelque chose. 


^ See Mickaut, Anatole France, pp. 166-17S, for a list based on J, jE. 
Morel, Grande Revue, November, 1911; Leon Oarias, Grande Revue, De- 
cember, 1912 and January, lOiJ; O. *Lanson, L’Art de la Prose, p. 281. 

® The Autoliogra'phy of Benvenuto Cellini, tr. by J. Addington Symonds, 

p. 11. 
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A peine avais-je fait eette reponse qne Finconnu^ levant son bras 
demesiire, me frappa dn poing Fepaule si rudement qne je pensai 
en avoir la elavicnle brisee. 

— Mon enfant, me dit-il aussitot, d^une voix tres douce, en me 
regardant d\in air de bienveallance, j"ai du faire sur vons cette 
forte impression, afin que vons n^onbliiez Jamais qne vons avez vn 
line Salamandre. C^est signe qne vons etes destine a devenir nn 
savant et, pent-etre, nn mage, Anssi bien votre figure me faisait- 
elle aiigiirer favorablement de votre intelligence/^ ® 

Here again Anatole Prance sliov^s bus ability in arranging lite- 
rary mosaics. The passage, undoubtedly inspired by Benvenuto 
Cellini, is incorporated very naturally in his text, and is in perfect 
accord with the development of the story. 

T. Francis Tracy. 

Minneapolis f Minnesota 


BEIEP MENTION 

Guihert d'Andrena^. Edited by J. Melander. (Champion, 19^2. 
151 pp.) The same. Edited by Jessie Crosland. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1923. 95 pp.) In editing Old French texts it is 
now considered orthodox to follow M. Bedier^s principles and print 
the text as it appears in a single manuscript, citing variants from 
the other manuscripts, but never — ^well, hardly ever — ^incorporating 
them in the text itself except to replace f antes serviles, fausses 
lectures ou erreurs de la plume.-’^ There have been protestants of 
course — for an admirable statement of their ease see Professor 
Jenkins^ review in Modern Philology, xxi, 106 f. — ^but M. Bedier’s 
dictum, borrowed from the archeologist Didron, that il faut con- 
server le plus possible, reparer le moins possible, ne restaurer a 
aucim prix ” has nevertheless been almost universally accepted. 

It is not uninteresting therefore to come upon two recent editions 
of Guihert d'Andrenas, a hitherto unedited chanson de geste be- 
longing to iheAymeri de Narhonne group, one (by Jessie Crosland) 
made in accordance with these principles and the other (by J. 
Melander) designed to drive the true Bedierite to desperation. 
M. Melander indeed because of his conviction that the original 
poem was in rhymed and not assonated laisses goes so far in cor- 
recting^^ the manuscripts as to substitute analogical for etymo- 
logical forms on the assumption that some of his scribes sacrificed 
rhyme to a correct sense of grammar — surely an original accusa- 
tion to launch against a medieval copyist. He naively remarks 


La RdUsserie de la Rome Pidauque, pp. 49-50. 
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that it was easy to introduce the forms demanded by the rhyme: 

nous n^avons eu qu^a suivre tantot Fun tantot Fautre des nianu- 
scrits/^ Could heresy be bolder ? 

And yet much of M. MelandeFs reasoning is conrincing enough. 
Eh 3 rmed laisses preponderate, and with two exceptions the only 
infractions of rhyme consist in the presence or absence of the con- 
sonants T (after e) and z ox s (after any vowel or If 
the editor had contented himself with pointing out that etmo- 
logical and analogical forms were beginning to be used interchange- 
ably, that final r and 5 were tending to become silent, that accord- 
ingly most of the so-called assonances in the poem probably con- 
stituted satisfactory rh}Tnes for the author, and had then given us 
his basic manuscript very much as the medueval scribe left it, we 
could have no quarrel with him. As it is, however, his theories, 
not only about the versification of the poem, but also about the 
relative value of the readings in the different manuscripts are so 
engrafted upon the text itself that the reader is hampered at every 
turn, despite the notes, in reaching his own conclusions. In- 
sertions of lines and words from other manuscripts, generally with 
altered spellings, and changes in the tenses of verbs in the interest 
of regularity present a fabricated and imcbaractonstic ori- 
ginal and an arbitrary uniformity that can hardly compensate for 
the loss of an authentic mediaeval copy, however chaotic. 

In this respect the edition of Miss Crosland is more satisfactory. 
She uses as a base the manuscript adopted by M. Melander, 
and though one may disagree with the alterations she finds it 
necessary to make and especially with her omission of lines held to 
be clearly interpolations/’ the changes involved are relatively few 
and unimportant. Unfortunately, however, her introduction, notes 
and glossary are far from complete, and for any intensive study of 
the poem and its place in the cycle the Melander edition must be 
consulted. o. r*. 


Doctor Johnson, a Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism. By 
Percy H. Houston (Harvard University Press, 1923). Doctor 
Johnson has come down to us as a great critic and a great person- 
ality rather than as a striking creative artist in literature. The 
impression Ms amazing personality made upon his contemporaries 
has been transferred to succeeding generations through BoswelFs 
Life, in this respect the greatest biography ever written. So suc- 
cessfnl has Boswell been that it has been said that Johnson was 
greater in BoswelFs book than in his own, especially as readers in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have found that the bulky 
volumes of his original work yield comparatively little of absorbing 
interest. Outside certain Lives of the Poets, a few essays and 
letters, there is little that as " mere literature ” classes Mm with 
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the immortals. It is rather as a critic that Johnson can compete 
with the Jolmson that Boswell paints. And how great a critic he 
was has been admirably shown by Professor Houston. Humanism 
he defines as the temper of mind derived from the Eenaissance^ 
conservative and skeptical^ seeking standards of judgment out of 
the experience of the past;, but not necessarily tory in its nature. 
On what solid foundation Johnson^s humanism rested is made clear 
in a chapter devoted to his readings w^hich is accompanied in the 
Appendix by a catalogue of his books^ and how sound and ex- 
tensive was his scholarship is reveah^ in his familiarity with the 
leading classical and French critics fr»^m Aristotle to Boileau. His 
kinship with Aristotle and Horace among the ancients and Boileau 
among the French critics of the seventeenth century is made 
manifest in copious parallels of thought and phrase. Professor 
Houston brings out very clearly Johnsoifis relation to neo-clas- 
srcism^ showing wherein Ke fell a victim to his own prejudices and 
to the narrovTiess of his time and wherein he rose above his con- 
temporaries and directed them to the broader vision of later criti- 
cism. He could not see the poetic loveliness of Lycidas nor the 
romantic rapture of Gray^s Odes, and as a result he has been 
damned in popular estimation as a bigoted and hide-bound neo- 
classicist. But he gave a saner interpretation of Shakespeare than 
had existed hitherto, he freed dramatic criticism from the shackles 
of the unities and other sacred ruleS;, and he waged war against all 
forms of conventional imitation, whether mythological or pastoral. 
He refused to judge a work by cataloguing its faults and beauties 
but appraised its worth by insisting upon the immediate reaction 
of the reader to the total impression the work made upon him. 
He held to the classical conception of the imagination as the fac- 
ulty that enabled one to perceive through all particular images and 
details the underlying principle to which they must be referred/^ 
and he hated the romanic predilection for the beautiful moment or 
the beautiful image as sufficient unto itself and regardless of any 
principle behind it. Eelated to this insistence upon form and con- 
tent is his strong moral bias in matters critical^ which arose from 
the desire that a serious nature has to mediate between the matter 
of art and the matter of life and which led him into a preference 
for Tate^s version of King Lear with its happy ending, apparently 
because of his strong sympathy for Cordelia and his pious wish to 
see virtue triumphant. It led him also to condemn Tom Jones 
and approve of Famda, a fact which shows that even the sturdiest 
good sense will sometimes succumb to sentimental morality. Pro- 
fessor Houston is eminently fair and like all persons who approach 
Doctor Johnson as disciples equally enthusiastic, and he writes in 
a style that is a joy to the reader who is not merely seeking mate- 
rial for a college lecture. j. w. t. 
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A STUDY OF MELAKCHOLY IX EDWAED YOUXG 

Part IT. 

It will be recalled that Part I, after ?iirvey]n,ix Youiig\< life for 
saddening infiiiences, estaldished the genei-al ]U’oposition that hap- 
piness usually results from a mediation between extreme^ and, 
conversely, that a failure to mediate and comjironiL'.e between ex- 
tremes invites unhappiness or melancholy. The first cause of 
Young^s melancholy, as derived from his philosophy, was found to 
lie in his disdain of the world because of sorrow, ennui resulting 
from an exasperated quest for novelty, and failure to tun the 
preferment to which he thought himself entitled. This brings us 
to his love of solitude, which may be considered a secoml eall^e 
for his dejection.^ "When Young praises night he means solitude.- 
For in his nocturnal habits he finds a double solitude, — ^lioth physi- 
cal and moral. The darkness does indeed separate him from his 
fellows, but probably he enjoyed imich more than this the thought 
which he expresses as follows: 

Let Indians and the gay, like Indians, fond 

Of feathered foppeiies, the sun adore; 

Darkness has more divinity for me ” ® 


^ It may be objected that solitude is the result rather than the cause of 
melancholy, following the principle Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; weep, and you weep alone.'"' This is of course true in some cases. 
However, even though it is natural for a depressed person to seek solitude, 
this does not prevent solitude, which thwarts the gregarious instinct so 
fundamental in man, from intensifying the initial melancholy by reaction. 

2 Cf. mght Though Is, v, 171-72. 

« Ihid., V, 126-28 
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He tlioiiglit that there was something distinctive — and therefore 
superior — in his midnight watches. No donbt his desire to be 
distinctive in this way was derived from his theory of original 
genius and was one of the incentives to his love of solitude. Again, 
in his praise of night we have another example of his love of 
melancholy suggestions, — ^he preferred night to day because, among 
other advantages, it was more melancholy. 

like a widow in her weeds, the night, 

Amid her glimmering tapers, silent sits! 

How soriowful, how desolate, she weeps 
Perpetual dews, and saddens nature’s scenes ! ^ 

It is perhaps natural for a melancholy person to choose melancholy 
surroundings; it is also natural, however, that these surroundings 
should react upon and deepen the original melancholy. 

Two other reasons may be given to account for this preference 
for solitude. First, Young thinks that solitude nourishes virtue. 

Virtue, for ever frail as fair below, 

Her tender nature suffers m the crowd, 

(N’or touches in the world without a stain; 

The world’s infectious.” ® 

Here we have the germs of a doctrine which was later to deny the 
struggle between good and evil within the breast of the individual 
and assert that every evfl thing comes from without, from society. 
Young, however, did not go to any such extreme ; according to his 
view-, it is man^s stubborn Will,’^ tempted by the world, which is 
his only obstacle to salvation, and he can change this will if he 
chooses. In respect to his love of solitude, however. Young is 
certainly gravitating tow’ard the later romantic extreme.^ 

The second reason why he is so studious of sequester^ scenes 

^ lUd,, IX, 197'8-81. Also v, 78-79. 

^ Night Thoughts, v, 139-142. Cf. v, 163-65; V, 177. 

®Tlie position of tke kumanist on this point is perhaps best expressed 
by Emerson in the Essay on Belf -Reliance : "It is easy in the world to 
live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.” Young’s praise of friendship 
(Y. T. II, 460 ff.) may be objected as a case in point against solitude. 
Here he opposes what he says in note 7 and 8. €f. " Eriendship, the 
Means of Wisdom” (503), with 7 and 8. 
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is that he thinks solitude inspires wisdom, — ^wisdom of the un- 
earthly ecstatic type which ends in melancholy. 

^'0 sacred solitude! divine retieat! 

Choice of the prudent^ En\y of the great! 

By thy pure stream, or in the wavy shade, 

We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid.” " 

This conception is closely related to Young’s attitude toward na- 
ture; he IS not pantheistic, but considers nature the handiwork of 
the stupendous Architect/’ and therefore nature serves as a sort 
of intermediary to teach the ways of God to man. 

“ISTature, Thy daughter, ever-changing birth 
Of Thee the great Immutable, to man 
Speaks wisdom; is his oracle supreme; 

And he who most consults her is most wise.”® 

The handiwork of God is considered as a set of symbols for man, 
and is taken as proof of man’s immortality. 

" All, to re-flourish, fades; 

As in a wheel, all sinks, to reascend; 

Emblems of man, who passes, not expires.” ® 

But on close examination it is evident that this communion with 
nature is but a disguised form of his melancholy in regard to this 
world, and an excuse to escape on the viewless wings of his 
imagination. 

I bless Kight's consecrating shades, 

Which to a temple turn a universe, 

Fill us with great ideas full of heaven, 

And antidote the pestilential earth.” 

It is significant that the reaction from an ecstatic revery of this 
sort only serves to intensify his gloom, and leads to the opposite 
extreme.^^ 

This brings us to a consideration of what may be called the 
third cause of melancholy in Young’s philosophy, — ^his emaneipa- 

^ Love of Fame^ Satire v, 255-5S. 

^ Wight Thoughts, vi, 671-74. 

» im„ VI, 6^7-89. 

IX, 1849-53, See also rr, 766-770. 

For example, see ix, 2411-21418. 
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tioii of the imagination m the quest of the remote^ the vague^ and 
the unknown. One has a lingering suspicion that his interest ni 
religion is not principally for its religious values^ but rather be- 
cause it offers a fairyland of fancy where his expansive imagi- 
nation may ^Svander Avild’^ and reign arbitrarily over its own 
empire of chimeras.^^ It is perhaps significant that in his de- 
scription of his heavenly flights he exclaims, 

Par from my native element I i oam. 

In quest of jSTew and Wondeiful to man ” ^ 

All this IS, of course, closely related to his doctrine of original 
genius. There can be little doubt that the quest of novelty and 
imaginative expansion plays a large part in his love of religious 
broodings. This is clear in the follownng quotation : 

The soul of man was made to walk the skies, 

Delightful outlet of her prison heie? 

Theie, disencumhei ’d fiom hei chains, and ties 
Of toys teirestrial, she can rove at large; 

There freely can respire, dilate, extend, 

In full 2 >iopoition let loose all her powers, 

And, undeluded, grasp at something gieat.’’^'^ 

A fourth cause of Young^s melancholy may be found in his pecu- 
liar religious views; these are but the complement of his attitude 
toward the world, his love of solitude, and his use of the imagina- 
tion as a means of escape. He represents a transition from deism 
to romantic pantheism; he is deistic in regarding God as the archi- 
tect of nature, hut pantheistic in his tendency to substitute pas- 
sive emotional revery under the stars for active spiritual medita- 
tion. His religion easts a dark shadow upon the life here and now, 
and leads him 

“To fiown at pleasme, and to smile at pain. 


Gonjcciures on O^tgvnal Composition, p. 18 The “empire of chime- 
ras became the ivory tower of later romanticism Young’s longing for 
sometliiiig mlinitely remote is in many respects similar to Sliolley’s “ De- 
sire of the moth for the star ” 

Night Though Is, ix, Lack of novelty, it will he recalled, was 

one reason foi his attitude toward the world Cf. also Ilicl , vii, 512-20 — 
“'Sateless thirst for pleasure, gold and fame” prove man born for “bless- 
ings inUnite.” 

Ilicl, IX, 1018-24. 
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Fired at the piospect of unclouded bliss ” 

It IS thus that death hecomes the crown of life/^ and the con- 
templation of death maiTs greatest inspiration. But the substitute 
for genuine religion which Young proposes^ namely revery^ Is 
hollow ; it does not give permanent religious peace^ but rather only 
a disguised form of introspection which results in melancholy. 
This, however, is far too complex a subject to treat in a paper of 
this length. 

One of Young’s objects in writing Night Thoughts was to re- 
buke Pope’s omission of immortality from his Nssay on Man. He 
was principally opposed, however, to the assumption of the Shaftes- 
burian moralists that virtue is its own reward and in need of no 
future recompense. For Young the hope of immortality is the one 
and only incentive for leading a virtuous life. 

^^Viitue’s a combat; and who fights for noughi, 

Or for pieeaiions or small leward 

And if there is no immortality, then 

“Sense* take^the rein, blind Passion* drive us on.” 

“ Yes , give the Pulse full empire ; live the Brute 
Since as the Biute we die.” 

This view is entirely consistent with his tendency to go to ex- 
tremes. Even w^ere we certain that there is no existence beyond 
the grave, no change Avould occur in our estimate of what is 
ethically right and wrong; our standards would remain unchanged, 
for we have no evidence that what is truly best for this life is 
inimical to the interests of the future.^® 

Young held that mercy is not, as the deists implied, the sole 
attribute of God. He pictures Hell with a vividness which would 
m'ake Jealous even a Jonathan Edwards. After a delectable de- 
scription of the abodes of the blessed, he turns to the domain of 
the damned. 

“ Hell, bursting, belches forth her blazing seas, 


^^N^ght Thoughts, viii, 1054-5'5 if. 

'Night Thoughts, VH, 241-42; see also ix, 379; vii, 1178; vii, 177-180. 
^Uhid., VII, 729. 
vn, 732. 

This IS the view taken by Mr. Everett, in his Moral yalues (H. Y. 
1918), p. 400. 
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And storms sulphureous, her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring foi her prey.” 

Doubtless a prospect like this would make a sinner somewhat 
melancholy. It is a commentary on Young^s egoism that he evi- 
dently had no question as to his fitness for eternal bliss^ for he 
awaits with much anticipation the day for which all other days 
were made/^ while he exclaims about the rarity of salvation. 

His religious views reach their climax near the end of the Night 
Thoughts: 

Joy hreaks, shines, triumphs; ’tis eternal day, 

Shall that which rises out of nought complain 
Of few evils, paid with endless joys?^^®^ 

But he has told us earlier of the reaction which is caused by his 
celestial reveries : 

Or is it feeble Niature calls me back, 

And breaks my spirit into grief again? 

Is it a Stygian vapour in my blood, 

A cold, slow puddle creeping through my veins? 

Or IS it thus with all men? — Thus with all. 

What are we? how unequal! now we soar, 

And now we sink. To be the same, transcends 
Our present prowess " 

Here^ once more, an inability to mediate between extremes has 
caused his unhappiness.^® 

The ultimate source of Toung^s escape to extremes lies in his 
conception of original genius; this may be considered the fifth 
cause of melancholy resulting from his philosophy. It is, indeed, 
by no mere coincidence that the classic of melancholy and the 
classic of original genius should come from the same author, for 
the underlying idea in the conception of original genius is a flight 

Night Thoughts, ix, 185-^87. Young sternly denounced the idea of 
man’s natural goodness; in fact, the orthodox could not oppose Mande- 
ville on this point without violating their accepted theology. See also ix, 
336-a50. 

Night Thoughts, ix, 23'79'-Sl. Of. Thomas, op, eii,, p. 4.57: Telle 
est le mot final de Fauteur." 

im,, V, 216. 

Tor a scathing treatment of Young’s religion, see George Eliot’s essay 
on Worldliness and Other-Worldliness ” in Lemes in a Notelooh. 
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to extremes^ and this, as I have tried to show, is the fundamental 
cause of Young^s melancholy. The essence of the doctrine, as 
held by Young, is given in a single sentence : 

“All eminence, and distinction, lies out of the beaten road; excuision, 
and deviation, are necessary to find it; and the more remote your path 
from the highway, the more reputable/’ 

This theory of original genius is the key to practically the whole 
of Young^s philosophy; it is the unifying center — ^the nucleus — 
around which his work may be related. For the most part, it 
accounts for his disdain of the world, "^the beaten road^^; for his 
love of solitude, the remote ; for his love of excursion ” by 
means of the untrammelled imagination; and for his flight from 
genuine spiritual activity to emotional revery under the stars. 
And it is also at the base of three more important characteristics 
with which I have yet to deal. 

First, the conception of original genius is closely associated 
with the theory of the master-passion, — another modification of 
going to an extreme. A man must try to develop some one side 
of his nature; he must give all his attention and effort to some 
one pursuit. 

“ As for a general genius, there is no such thing in nature : A genius 
implies the rays of the mind concenter’d and determined to some particu- 
lar point; when they are scatter’d widely, they act feebly, and strike not 
with sufficient force, to fire, or dissolve, the heart.” 

In other words, one must be a specialist. The contrast to the man 
of the golden mean — ^^T^honnete homme qui ne se pique de rien^^ — 
is obvious. The object of an Aristotelian decorum, imposed in the 
interest of moderation and poise and proportion, is to make one 
more human, and therefore happier. The humanist aims first of 
all not to be original, but human; and to be human one meeds to 
look up to a sound model and imitate it; this is also part of the 
Christian tradition. How Young denounced imitation in the liter- 
ary field; in his Conjectures he does not go to the extreme of 
applying his principle to life in general, but clearly the tendency 
is in that direction. 

Conjectures on Original Composition, p. 11. This is, of course, the 
converse of his denunciation of imitation. 

Conjectures on Original Composition, p. 37. 
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By a spnit of Imitation we conntciact natuie, and tluvait lier design. 
Slie In mgs ns ndotlie woikl all Oiignials . . Boin Ouginals, how comes 
it to pash that we die Copies'? That meddling ape Imitation . . de- 
stioys all mental individuality^^-® 

The second consequence of the conception of original genius 
IS the teiidencY to disparage logic and learning in the interest 
of spontaneity. Young has generally been regarded as a ration- 
alist^ and in his choice of reason over sense^ 8<^iiig;> as iisiial^ to 
one extreme or the other, this may be just.-'^ It is significant, 
however, that he disdains all the means by which true rationality 
IS usually acquired. Genius needs not go to school.’’^ And 
genius means, for the most part, simply power of accom- 

plishing great tilings without the means generally reputed to be 
necessary to that end.^’ The grandeurs of nature prove the ex- 
istence of a deity without recourse to logic^s thorns/^ 

“ Not doe-ply to discern, nor much to know, 

Mankind was born to Wonder and Adoic.’’®*- 

It is reason which Young constantly proposes as a means of re- 
straint for the expansive desires; it is open to question, however, 
whether reason, as he conceives it, is not itself expansive. 

^^Keason is man’s peculiar; Sense, the Brute’s. 

The Present is the scanty lealm of Sense; 

The Future, Keason’s empire unconfined ” 

The third consequence of the conception of original genius, and 
the last with which I shall deal, is egoism and introspection, — ^the 
escape into one’s self. It will be recalled that he said all eminence 


IluJ., pp. 19-20. 

See Nighi Tliongliis, viii, 856-62 — sense and reason at eternal war.” 
IIi-s clioice of reason is due to the thought expressed in note 32. To the 
view that Young is a rationalist, VT, 42tS, may be objected. However, his 
philosophy taken as a whole, is strongly rationalistic, and he heaps coals 
of fire on the heads of those sold to sense.” Cf. viti, 1338; also viix, 
869. It IS int(‘restmg to find that he scorns sense chiefly because it is 
able to yicdcl only ^‘leaden iteration.” '(in, 373-75.) 

Wight Thoughts, viil, 330, 

Conjectures, p. 13. 

Night Thoughts, ix, 866 ff. This is related, obviously, to his nature 

cult. 

IMd„ IX, 1874-75. Of. Dr. Johnson, “All wonder is the effect of 
novelty upon Ignorance.” 

VTI, 1432-34. 
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and distinction lay out of the beaten road; thus the desire for 
superiority was obviously an important motive in his program of 
distinctiveness. He is proud of those things in v’^hich he is pecu- 
liar^ unprecedented;, and unique; thus it happens that the poet is 
driven into solitude, and in praising solitude he praises his own 
superiority. Young's conception of solitude and genius thus be- 
come directly contributoiy to his egoism. Furthermore, as 
DeQiiincey has noted/"^ Young is too circumscribed in his sympa- 
thies, too narrow, too illiberal, too exclusive. George Eliot, with 
few exceptions, finds ‘^Uiardly a trace of human sympathy or of 
self-forgetfulness, in the joy or sorrow of a fellow-being.^^ This 
IS evident in his religious views. 

In self-applause is Virtue’s golden prize.’’ 

‘A^irtue IS true self-mtei est pursued.”'^® * 

All important corollary of Young’s egoism and his cult of 
the master-passion, implicit in the conception of the original 
genius, IS his intense desire for fame, in spite of all his harangues 
against it. In fact, it is significant that one reason why he objects 
to imitation is that ^'An imitator shares his crown, if he has one, 
with the chosen object of his imitation; an original enjoys an 
undivided applause.” He conceives of the press as the Foun- 
tain of Fame,” and it is quite clear that the desire of fame is the 
main incentive to literary composition.®^ We have seen that he 
never secured the fame to which he thought himself entitled. 

Perhaps the most important consequence of the original genius 
theory as regards Young, is introspection, resulting in the per- 
sonal equality of his melancholy. Deeply significant in his love of 
night IS the fact that 

“It sliikes thought inward; it drives hack the soul 

To settle on herself, our point supreme.” 


On W O'} dswor til’s PoeUy. 

Eliot, op. c?/., p. 48 
ISfiglit Thoughts, vix, 148. 

VII, 148. 

As an example of egoism arising from the conviction that he is unique, 
see VIII, 1089-1094. 

Conjectures, p. 7. 

Thid., p 4. Also ef Love of Fmne, etc, Satire i, 51-56. Also Night 
Thoughts, VIi, 405-11. 

Night Thoughts, v, 129. 
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In the Conjectures, written for application to literary composition 
but with a much wider connotation^ self-knowledge and self 
reverence are laid down as the two great virtnes.^^ We have seen 
that one important cause of his melancholy was sorrow. Now 
genuine sorrow — and much of Young^s is genuine — ^commands re- 
spect. However, we suspect that he crosses the border line when 
sorrow becomes a mark of superiority, — when he says, 

Has grief is but bis grandeur in disguise.” 

This is directly related to the doctrine of original genius, fox 
Young, in his conviction that he was unique, becomes unique in 
feeling, and therefore in suffering, — evidently following the prin- 
ciple, stated by Walpole, that life is a comedy for those who think 
and a tragedy for those Who feel. Thus his grief separates him 
from his fellows, makes him different, and therefore ministers to 
his egoism. The uniqueness of his grief gives rise to what M. 
Thomas calls ^^un cri d^angoisse tout personnel. . . . Ce qui 
manque 4 ces effusions path4tiques, ce n^est pas la sinc&ite mais 
Tuniversalite de Temotion.^^ It is ^^une douleur profonde et 
personnelle.'’^ And there lies a deep significance in the fact that, 
after the neo-classic artificiality, the return of ^^I^^ to litera- 
ture, — ^the subjective, introspective tone — should be inseparably 
linked to the return of melancholy.^® 

Harrt H. Clark. 

Harvard University, 


Conjeoticres, p. M. 

^3 Night Thoughts, vu, 53, cf. v, 558-660. 

Thomas, op oit., p. 458 ; M. Thomas notes one exception, i, 238. 

p. 308. M. Thomas evidently attributes Young’s melancholy 
to his subjective nature. 

Young has been accused of hypocrisy by George Eliot, and Chateau- 
briand questioned the genuineness of his melancholy. However, those who 
have studied his work carefully believe his melancholy to be sincere. In 
Aus Meinem Lelen, Bk. xin, Goethe writes in retrospect, but clearly he 
means that the impression of melancholy given by Young was a truthful 
one, although somewhat exaggerated by those who received it. Sir Leslie 
Stephen says, ‘^His emotion was genuine and poignant, though mingled 
with affectation.” (Crit%c, vol. 41, 1902, p. 3i41.) M. Thomas says, 
Cette supposition est non moins injurieuse que peu vraisemblable.” 
(op, cit, p. 4518.) 
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§ 1. The racial elements evidenced in the place-names of 
northern England, besides the native English, are the Scandinavian, 
the Celtic, the Forman-Prench, and the Eoman. Par northern 
England, taken as a whole, the order of importance of these is as 
here given; and it is that also for all the counties, and usually 
that for the various hundreds and parishes of the diiferent counties. 
The English element is the dominant one; but the Scandinavian 
element is very large, by no means equally so, however, for the 
different regions. It is proportionately smallest in Forthumber- 
land, largest in Cumberland, and the East and Forth Eidings of 
Yorkshire. The Celtic material is in most places rather small, 
largest in Cumberland; it is everywhere present, however, in cer- 
tain types of names. Prench names are still fewer ; but the French 
influence upon the spelling -of names that already existed is fre- 
quently seen.^ The Eoman influence is practically limited to the 
two name-themes -caster and -street (Latin castrum, plur. castra, 
and strata via ) ; but these were both borrowed in the beginning of 
the OE. period, and they are in reality to be considered as Bnglisti 
elements in the place-names. The Celtic element. Old Irish, 
Kymric, and Gaelic (Goidelic of Scotland), in the order of impor- 
tance (as it now seems to me), is seen often in river-names, and 
in farmstead and village names that derive from river-names. The 
English element is important in the names of parishes, hundreds, 
and the larger places, and it is everywhere extensively present in 
the names of smaller places. In the names of political divisions 
of counties, hundreds, etc. (organization names), the Scandinavian 
formations rival the English in some places.^ Otherwise the 
Scandinavian names are most numerous in the names of farms and 

^The Formian influence bas been investigated by K. E. Zacbriseon: 
Anglo-Norman Influence on JUnglish Place-names. [Lund {Sweden, disser- 
tation), 1909. It is also dealt with somewbat in the various works on 
English place-nanues. 

^Thisi is shown by P. W. Moorman on pages xxii-xxiii of his book on 
The Place-Names of the West Riding of Yorhshire, 1910; also by Armitage 
Goodall in The Place-Names of Southwest Yorhsh'ire, 19-14, pp, 24-26. 
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hamlets, and in minor names. There are numerous Anglo-Scandi- 
navian h}- binds; the racial mixture here was an intimate one. But 
flnglo-Celtic hybrids are proportionately rare. On the other haiid^ 
agam^ Celtic-Scandmavian hylirids are present in considerable 
number, particularly m northwestern England.^ The Celtic com- 
ponent o£ these hybrids is most often Irish ; perhaps we may con- 
clude that the Norsemen of the northwestern counties came mostly 
from the Norse settlements in Ireland. 

I shall now pass to a consideration of the elements that enter 
into the names, and a classification of the substantival themes. 

§ 2. Forms of English place-names. Like the great body of 
English names, the names of places consist for the most part of 
either one word, as Brool’S^ or of two- component parts, as 
e. g., Faniham Names of three or more parts often occur among 
place-names, but they are nearly all relatively recent, and may for 
the purposes of this paper be disregarded. The modern forms of 
English names may, however, be etymologically very deceptive; 
a large part of them have undergone reductions and contractions 
of various kinds, in ways entirely different from the changes names 
have undergone among the Germanic peoples on the continent. 
But there have also sometimes taken place lengthenings of names, 
so that apparent two-theme names now and then turn out upon 
investigation to be names of one theme originally. An example of 
this is the West Yorkshire and Cumberland name Barugh, which 
comes from OE. heorg, ^hill,^ ‘^mound.^ Much more often, how- 
ever, present monosyllabic names, such as appear, therefore, to 
be of one theme, represent reductions of an original double-theme 
name, as Bent, also a West Yorkshire name, which comes from OE. 
de7m, valley,^ + ^heath.^ In the name ^Vindle, Prescot 
Parish, West Derby, Lancashire, we have a slightly different kind 
of reduction, the source being OE. wind -j- hyll, ^ windhill,’ ^ windy 
hilL^ 

In English the term ^ place-name^ is often used in the special 
sense of an ^ inhabited place/ as farmstead, hamlet, or village. But 
such a limitation of the term is open to many objections; especially 
has it been unfortunate in English place-name study. A very 
largo number of the farmsteads and dwellmgsteads of England 

® Most material iix Bcandvnmiam mid Celts in the Northwest of hJngland, 
By Slier t EkwalL Lund, lOdS. 
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were originally merely ^ enclosures/ or ^ clearings;'' and it becomes 
evident tliat this class of names must be considered along ivitii any 
study of the names of the dwelling-places. Also a great many 
other names of dwelling-places are m their origin names of some 
landmark or natural feature; here we have^, then^ still another class 
that must be taken into account at almost every turn. It seems 
best^ therefore^ to use the term place-name ^ in the wider meaning 
that Scandinavian investigators employ the corresponding com- 
pound stedsnavn, and to classify into ^ hahitation-names ' (farm- 
steads, manors, dwellings, hamlets, villages, fortresses) ; 2, ' cuifu re- 
names' (enclosures, fields, meadows, grazing-lands, roads, bridges, 
fishing-places, landing-places, etc.); 3, 'nature names' (hills, 
mountains, forests, groves, streams, springs, valleys, ravines, bays, 
lakes, etc.) ^ Of the three, those of habitations are in general latest 
in point of time. Put I have, here, listed this group first, because 
it IS the class of names with which the study of place-names usually 
begins, and, so far as English studies are concerned, the material, 
now available is practically limited to these names. And it seems 
best to put ^ culture ^ names in second place ; the connection be- 
tween these and the habitation names is very close; it is indeed 
sometimes impossible to separate them. The English names in -ton , 
OE. tun (possibly sometimes ON. tun), is perhaps most often a 
culture-name, but it may also sometimes have been given at once 
to some home with an enclosure around it. 

The third group, nature-names, forms a very large class, no 
doubt by far the largest of the three. For jn the early days nearly 
every sort of a natural feature, that had something striking about 
it, differentiated itself in some way from its environment, re- 
ceived a name ; and retains this name today, usually at any rate. 
Of course the fjords, the bays, and sounds, the bights, the streams, 
brooks, and waterfalls, will have names; hiit so will pools, and 
tarns, and ^waters/ creeks, and springs, and perhaps some marsh 
or bog, and rocky ledge, or crag, or ridge. So will islands, holms, 

^ This classification is also that of G, Indrebjzl, Stadiiammi t ei FjeUhygdi 
Christiania, 1921. SMoo>rman divides into ® landmai k-naines/ ‘ field-names / 
and ‘ occupation-names.’ Various other terms and groupings are used. 
I urge the adoption of the three names abo've given in English; to these 
could he added a 4th, ' organization-names ’ ( political divisions, govern- 
mental terms ) . 
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skerries, promontories, points, slopes, hill-sides, ravines, ditches, 
hollows, ^hottottns,^ valleys, flats, and numerous other places, as 
markers of location or for other reasons. It is naturally to groups 
1 and 2 that the chief historical interest attaches. But the names 
in the third group will, perhaps, give us a more intimate picture 
of the life of the community. The linguistic importance of the 
material will be about the same Idnd for all three. 

Eor our purpose the interest in place-names centers mainly in 
the second or final theme; in the following pages our consideration 
of them will be limited to this phase. It may be noted at this 
place that to- a considerable extent the themes of the second com- 
ponent part also appear as themes of the first part. But ordinarily 
that will not be the case.® There will be a different body of themes, 
and particularly the first theme will very often be a proper name. 
According as the first or adjectival theme is a personal name or a 
local-descriptive term, the place-names may also be divided into 
personal place-names and topoigraphie place-names. As indicated 
above we shall here consider only the final themes. 

§ 3. 'Classification according to the final themes. The great 
majority of the place-names of northern England show Anglian or 
Scandinavian final themes. Of other national elements I shall 
speak below. It may be noted here that the question of Norse or 
Danish nationality is a difficult one in some groups of the names. 
Also the .study of the names iis complicated still further by the 
identity or great similarity of Anglian and Norse basic words in 
many cases. 

I shall give the list of the themes appearing under each oC the 
three kinds of names, listing the English, Scandinavian, Celtic, 
Eoman, and Erench elements separately. The Anglian and Scan- 
dinavian themes will be given in their OE. and ON. forms. The 
corresponding moid'ern suffix in its various forms wiU then be added. 
Translation of the OE. or ON. word has not been deemed necessary 
always. 

I. HABiTATioisr Names: 

English themes : OE. ^ house ^ (-am, -hom ) ; btjeh 

(-lofough, -bury)] Bofe, b5tl, house, ^ dwelling^ (-bold); OOT, 

®For ' first ^ and ^ second^ theme, also ^adjectival’ and. ^substantival’ 
are used. 
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n.^ COTE^ f.;, (-cot, -coat, -coats) ; geat, gmt (-yate) ; haga, ^eu- 
clo'Siire/ ^ homestead ^ (-haw, -haigh, -hey); hall^ (-hall, -all); 
HAM, ^village/ ^ dwelling^ (-ham, -am); hits (-house, -houses); 
oiEiOE (-church) ; ME. set, ^ shieling,^ ^ pasture,^ cf . OB. set, 
^fold^ (-set, -side) ; setl, ^ dwelling^ (-Seattle) ; ^orp, (-thorp) ; 
TUN (-ton ) ; wio, ^ dwelliBg-plaee,^ ^vilage^ (-wide, -wich ) ; woe^, 
WEOE^, WYR^, enclosure,^ homestead^ (-worth), 

Scandimyiian themes: OX. btj^, OD. B5f>, ^booth,^ (-looth, 

; BoLSTA^R, ^ dwelling-place ^ (-holster, -houstead) ; bur, 
(-lower); BYGGiNG<vb. hyggia, ^ to build ^ (-higgin, -higgins);^ 
BOER, BYR, ^dwelling-place,^ ^ village % OD. by, Wallage,^ ^tewn* 
(-hy); gar'Sr, ^ enclosure,^ '^yard,^ ^ dwelling,^ (-garth, -gard. See 
below) ; kot, ^hut^ (-cot, -coats) ; Hus, (-house, -houses) ; kyrkia, 
(-hi/rh) ; rahh, ^ house ^ (-ran, -ren) ; sJjte, ^sseter,^ ^ dairy,^ 
^hut^ (possibly only as first element); setr, ^seaV ^dwelling- 
place^ (-set, -side); skali, ^shed,^ ^hut^ (-scale, -scales, -schole, 
-shil, -shel) ; sta'Sr, ^ place,^ pi., sta^ir, often in Norwegian place- 
names (-ster, -stead, -steth, -stead, -steads) ; toet, topt, grassy 
knoll ^ (-toft) ; f>ORP, ^ group of homesteads,^ ^ village,^ ^ croft ^ 
(-thorp, -thorpe, -trop,). 

Latin theme : oastrum, plural castra, ^ oamp,^ borrowed in OE. 
in the form ceaster (and caster), and in this form enters place- 
names; is really, therefore, to be listed with English place-names 
forimations. In southern England the word remains in the form 
-cester, and -Chester. In nO'rthern Elngland the OE. form -ceaster 
was Scandinavianized to -caster. 

II. Culture Names: 

English themes: OE. iECER (-acre, -acres, -aJeer, -icar) ; bryog, 
(-bridge); byre, ^ cow-house^ (“^2/^); oroet, ^enclosed field or 
pasture,^ Apiece of arable land near a house ^ (-croft); edisc, 
^ pasture^ (-dish); er^, ^plowed land^ (-arth, -erd) ; hamm, 
^ meadow,^ ^ enclosure,^ (-ham, -am). See ham above; eg, ^ island,^ 
^ meadow near a river or other body of water ^ (-ea, -ay, -ey) ; 
EALB, ^ stable,^ ‘^cattle pen^ (-fold); eeld, ^ field ^ (-field); fall, 

® The word higgin, either as ifinal theme or otherwise as part of place- 
names, does not necessarily, however, indicate a Scandinavian settlement; 
it is doubtful if it ever does in Korthumiberland, for example. 
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{-fall, -fah the meaning ol which is sometimes ^forest-clearing’) ; 
FORD, {-ford, iio-w and then -forth) ; fijrlois^(J, division of an 
unenclosed field’ {-furlong); oeat, oniT, {-gate); ME. grene, 

common’ (-green, -greens. Green) ; haga, see I, {-haw, -liaigh, 
-hey) ; innOE, iimge, {-hey, -ey) ; gritftd, {-ground, Ground) ; 
HALir, ^meadoAV by a river ’ {-haw, -algh, -al) ; hlot, Mot/ Allot- 
ment’ {-lot, -let) ; TTRYDiFra, A piece of cleared land’ {-riding) ; 
LxiErn, {-land, -lands); laftu, Mane/ {-land, -lane) ; leak, Aeld/ 

"" meadow’ {-ley); log, loca, Anclosure/ {-loch, -lich) ; m.ED^ 
ACED, {-met) ; raw, M‘ow/ M’ow of houses ’ {-ray, -rah, -raw) ; rod, 
Mdearing’ {-rod, -rode); stoc, Atiimp/ {-stoclc, -stohe; -stocJrs) ; 
STEDE, HTYDE, ^ place’ (sted, -stead) ; '"‘"UE' (-ton) ; stall, ^ place/ 

‘ stall foL cattle’; weg, {-way). 

Scandinavian themes : ON. akr {-acre, etc. ; see above) ; bryggj v, 
"bridge/ {-Irig) ; bid, "neck of land/ {-avth) ; eitg, Mneadow ’ 
{-ing) ; ey, "island/ see also above {-ea, -ay, -ey) ; fall (see 
above) ; flqt, "level piece of land’ {-fiat, -fait) ; gar6r, "enclosed 
ground,’ ‘enclosed ground and houses’ {-garth, -gard, -gards, 
guards); gata, "road’ {-gate, -gait); grujstd, "ground/ ‘soil,’ 

" field’ {-ground, Ground) ; haugr, "hill/ "mound/ "cairn’ {-haw, 
-how, -ho, -0, -oe, -all, -haws); hLxVSa, "barn’ {-laith, -lathe); 
iiREYSJ, "cairn’ {-rays); log, {-law, -lawe); rud, "clearing’ 
{-rud); RA, "boundery line’ {-ray); RUM, "place, seat, room’ 
{-rum, rem); ‘^sn-ap, Ice. ' snayf "scanty grazing/ ME. snaye, 
"pasture’ {-snape, -snope) ; SREib, "a run,’ "way between two 
fields,’ "race-course’ {-slcayih, -shet) ; sTiGR, "path,’ {-sty) ; srpNG, 
"pole,’ {-stang); f>inG, {-then. Thing); tuft, "enclosure’ (see 
above) ; (>veit, "meadow/ Norw. tveit, "a place of meadow-land,’ 
"a clearing/ {-thwaite) ; va'^, "ford/ {-waih) ; VAirbi, "a heap of 
stones, " cairn/ {-warth, -worth) ; vra, ea, "nook,’ "secluded spot,’ 
{-wray, -ray) ; YQhm, "meadow/ "grazing ground/ {-wall), 

'Celtic themes: OIr. cross, OB. cross, ON. Jeross (Lat. crux, 
crucern), Goodall has pointed out that "the yoke-fellow of cross 
is invariably a word of Scandinavian origin,’ m the names in 
northern England, and with Goodall, Ekwall holds that the Eng- 
lish "cross’ was probably derived chiefly froim Scandinavian 
Icross;^ OIr. airge /a herd of cattle/ "a dairy/ ON. erg, "a snm- 

^ L, <?., p. 29. 

s The Place-Names of Lancashire, IBy B. BkwalL IManeliester, 19'22, p. 
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mer farm^ ^a shieling/ ME. ergh, argh, “pasture/ ^hut on a pa 
ture/ ^ shieling^ (--arghj -arh, -ergh^ -er) . The ME. word is profoj 
bly chiefly derived from the OJST. erg. The place-names in questic 
are^ however^ sometimes, it would seem, directly of Irish (or Gaelic 
origin. 

hTorman-Erench themes: OEr. clos, ME. clos, ‘^enclosure 
{-close^ Close) ; OEr. lande, ^ glade/ ‘'pasture/ (-Laund);^ OE 
PAEC, ?IE. ^parc/ ^park/ ^parrock/ Afield/ {-Parh). 

Latin themes: OE. port, «Lat. {-port); OE. steJi: 

SXRET, (-street). See §1 above. 

III. Xature Fames : 

English themes: OB. Ic, (-oah, -och^ -og) ; aloe, ^ alder 
(-oller^ -oilers); beaeo, ^ grove/ (-harrow); heorh, (-horougJ 
-harrow, -hury,^^ -her, -hurth}; botai, ^bottom/ MI 

hothem, ^bottom/ ^deU/ (-hottom) ; broc, (-hrooh) ; bet 
(-Brow) ; bueka, burne, (-hurne, -home) ; byht, ^bend/ (-heet) 
CLIP, (-cliff e, -cliff); cloh, ^ravine/ (-dough); ojstotta, ^knot 
cf. ME. hnot, ‘^hill/ (-Knot) ; copp, ^summit/ (-hup, -Oopp) ; oog 
COTE, (-cot, -cote, -coats, -coat); bjeJj, (dale); benu, plain 

vale/ (-den, -don, -dean) ; Dio, (-dyke, -dish) ; dun, ^elevate 
land^ (OIr. dun, ^hiil/ ^fortified hill/ ^fort^, (-down, -do^ 
-ton) ; EA, (-ey) ; egg, (-edge, -idge, -age) ; efbs, edge of a wood 
(-eaves, -eves); eg, (-ey, -ay, -ea, -y) ; eeaen, ^fern/ (-fern) 
EYEHiS, ^wooded region/ ^ frith/ (-frith) ; eleot, ^bay/ ^estuary 
(-fleet); eleote, ^current/ ^stream/ (-fleet); GEiBE, ^ ditch 
(-grave); grdf, greefa, Hhicket/ ^ grove/ (-greave, -greaves 
-Greaves) ; hath, ^corner/ ^low-lying ground by a river,^ (-halgl 
-all, -al, -haw) ; heaeob, (-head, -ide) ; HLii5, ^ slope/ (-let, -let! 
-ley) ; pioh, ^ heel/ ^ ridge of land/ (- 0 , -ah, -gha) ; hol, hole 
^hole/ ^hO'Eow/ (-hole, -holes, -all, -ol) ; hop, (-hope, -op, -up) 
HEYOG, (-ridge, -rigg, -rake) ; hyll, (-hill, -il, -uU, -ell, -le) 
HYEST, (-hurst) ; laou, (-lake, -lock) ; LAm>, (-land) ; meei 

9. Xliis work appears in Pemmns Historical and Literary Connected wri 
the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, and also in The Ma 
Chester University Press. 

® A capital sncli cases indicates tbiat tke naitne is not written as 
compound. 

-Iwry, kere, may be doubtful 5 possibly always goes bade to hyri 
dative case of 'hurh. See above. 
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{-mere) ; metisC;, {-marsh) ; mor, {-m^oor, -Moor, -Moors) ; Mos, 
{-mosSy -Moss) ; n^esS;, {-ness) ; dFER, ^ edge/ ^bank/ {-over ) ; p5l^ 
{-pool) ; SAND, {-sand) ; scaga, soeaga, {-shaw) ; slo, ^streamlet/ 
{-such^ -silre^ -syJce) ; side, {-side); slaed, ^ forest^ ^ glade/ 
"valley/ {-slate, -Blade); stall, "pool/ {-stall, -stale); vSTAn, 
{-stone, -ston) ; spring, {-spring) ; scilee, soylpe, "ledge/ {-shelf, 
-shall); TREOW, {-tree); twisla, "fork of a river ^ {-ttoistle) ; 
f>ORN, {-thorne, -thorn, -Thorns) ; WiEL, " deep pool/ "gulf/ {-loeel, 
-Wheel) ; WiELLA, well, wiell, {-well) ; waster, {-water, -Water) ; 
WTOU, {-wood, -Wood). 

'Scandinaviaii themes: ON. a, "river/ "stream/ {-a, -ay, -ey ) ; 
BAKKi, *BANKi, {-lank, -Bank, -hanks) ; bbekr, "brook/ {-leek) ; 
BERG, {-lergh, -her, see also above); botn, "bottom/ {-Botton) ; 
brekka, "slope/ {-Ireck, -Inck, -Breck) ; OiSc. '^'Brinka, ON. 
brenka, {-Irinks, once); ey, "island/ {-ea, -ay, -ey) ; dalr, 
{-dale) ; eyrr, "gravel bank/ {-Ayre) ; eiall, fell, {-fell, -field) ; 
GEiL, "ravine/ {-Gaile) ; gil, do.^ {-g^^ grein, "branch/ 
{-Grane) ; haxjgr, "hill/ {-haiv, -haws, -oe, -how, -hows); HLiS, 
"slope/ {-leth, -let, -hth, -ley); holmr, holmi, {-holme, -holmes, 
-holm, -Holmes, also -am. and -ham) ; h^fij^, {-head, -eth ) ; 
HRYGGR, {-rigg) ; hylr, " pool,^ {-le, -al ) ; hvall, "knoll/ "hillock,^ 
{-wha{?) -Whale); kelda, "-spring/ {-keld) ; kiarr, "copse/ 
"thicket/ {-carr, -car, -ker) ; kleip, "hill-side/ {-Glaife, -kley) ; 
LAND, {-land, -lands); lundr, "grove,’ {-Lund, -land); melr, 
"sand-hill/ {-mel, -meles, -Meols) ; mynni, "month of a river,’ 
{-mine) ; myrr, {-mire, -mer) ; nabbr, nabbi, " a peak,’ {-nal, 
-Nal); ODDI, "point/ "cape/ {-odd); SKARb, "cleft/ "mountain 
pass/ {-car, -ker {9) ; sker, "skerry’ {-stcr, -Scaur, Scar) ; skogr, 
"forest/ {-scough, -scoe, -scow) , snitti, {-scout) ; slakki, "valley/ 
{-slack, -Slack, -Slacks); sletta, "a plain/ "level field/ {-slet, 
once -celet) ; sroRb, "brushwood/ {-Storrs) ; tiqrn, {-Tarn) ; f>ORN, 
(as above) ; vik, "bay/ {-wick, -wyke) ; vibR, "woods,’ {-with). 

'Celtic themes: OIr. and Gaelic oreag, Welsh, creag, "rock/ 
ME. crag, {-crag, -Crag, -Graggs) ; OB. ciIaib, "glen/ " valley ’ = 
Welsh cwAi, "glen/ {-comle; but especially as first theme, as 
Gumdivock in Cnm-berland) ; OIr. dun (see above) ; Welsh, ohwyn, 
"weeds/ possibly in Gumwhinton, as Sedgefield, p. 192;^^ 

The Place-lSI'ames of Cumberland and Westmoreland. By W. J. Sedge- 
iield. Alan-cbester University Press, 19 15. 
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KHiJDDvwo, ^ ruddy/ (m Penriiddock, Gumiberiaiid) . In ncames of 
Celtic origin the themes of the first position must be considered, 
as that IS here the substantival (our secondary) theme. Other 
cases are: Welsh caer-^ ^fortified town/ in Cumberland^ four 
times, (Sedgefield); Welsh careg, Gaelic, carraig, ^xock/ once; 
Gael. CNOC, ^hill/ once; Celt, reet, ^mountain/ in Penrith and 
Penruddoclc. 

It will be seen that many of the jinglian and Scandinavian 
themes are identical {cUf-ldif; cot-l'ot; hus-hus; land-land; mar- 
moTj ncess-nes; sand-sandr; slo-siJc; tun-tiin; f>orp-f>07yj wlc-vih). 
To some extent a difference in meaning or the prevailing use of 
the word m Anglian and Scandinavian wiU point the way toward 
determining the source. But there are many cases where other 
tests must be applied, and there will be a residue of instances 
where absolute certainty will be impossible. There are further- 
more other important -words that are so nearly the same in OE. 
and OX. that they must soon have coincided in bilingual com- 
munities 111 the dialect and in the pronunciation of the names of 
places that contained these elements. (Such elements are: cecer- 
alcr; msc-ashr; heorh-lerg; C7mp-hnappr; dcBl-dalr; eg-ey; hM-hM; 
hop-hop; mos-^mosi; pol-pollr; stcef-stafr; stige-sUgr) P I s*hall 
here merely add that in general the ending -ton is regarded as 
Anglian, also in northern England, and that there also -dcel is 
Anglian, but that -thorp is Scandinavian. In southern England 
(as Gloucestershire) names in -thorp must be regarded as Eng- 
lish. The ending -wich^ southern English -wich^ is usually English, 
the meaning being for the most part, ^ dweUing-place/ ^ hamlet,^ 
as OE. wic; the OX. mh meant, ^ inlet/ ^bay/ and this appears 
now and then in names where the termination meant, ^ bay ^ or 
^ creek, ^ and where the first theme is a Scandinavian word or 
proper name.^^ 

The themes appearing are of very unequal importance in the 
body of place-names as a whole. Many appear only once or twice; 
it is possible that I have omitted some of these; and I have inten- 
tionally left out some because the suggested etymology seems to 

Some of these were identical la the stem of the oblique oases. 

A very good diseusMon of some of -the mam -elements entering into the 
place-names m,ay be found in Allan Mawer’s The Place-Wo^mes of North- 
umberlmid and Durham, Cambridge^ 19'20. 
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me not 'sufficiently supported. The commonest English themes 
are: -ton^ -ham, -lorough, -ford, -hall (-all), -ley, -worth, -field, 
-hill, -set (-side), -ing, and the ending -dale. The Scandinavian 
themes that are most often met with are: -ly, -thorp, -thwaite, 
-gill, -toft, -how (-haw), and -scale (-schole); but -dale, -ey, and 
-ness, are no doubt often Scandinavian. It cannot always be de- 
cided wihether the endings -dun (-don), and -cum (-comie), is 
English or Celtic. 

Our classification shows 'also that Angles and Scandinavians 
halve participated rather unequally in the naming of the different 
classes of place-names. The earliest are the nature-names; here 
the Anglian element is represented by no fewer than 56 themes; 
the Scandinavian group numbers 45. We should expect the Celtic 
element to be larger here than in the other two groups; and it 
actually is sO;, though the absolute number of themes is very small. 
In the 'Second group. Culture names, the English element is still 
the largest, so far as the number of different themes is concerned, 
there being 33. This group contains 30 Scandinavian themes. 
In class I, Habitation names, there are 13 English final themes; 
but here the Scandinavian factor is the largest, being represented 
by 17. In the actual number of names occurring, however, the 
English element dominates also in this class in most parts. In 
the total of all three classes a count of all names would show, 
perhaps, that the Scandinavian element dominates only in the 
East and North Kidings of Yorkshire and 'some parts of the Lake 
country, so far as northern England, north of the Hunuber and 
the Mersey, is concerned, 

George T. Elom. 

University of Illinois, 


LIE NEHDEHCKE DEHTSOHER LITEEATHBWEEKE ^ 

Die Wissenschaft der deutschen Philologie wurde recht eigent- 
lich erst begriindet durch Jakob Grimms Deutsche Grammatih, 
deren erster Band im Jahre 1819 erschienen ist. In diesem Werke 
gab der Verfasser auch eine Darstellung der mittelhochdeutschen 

^ This paper was' presented before the Gemanistic Section at the recent 
meeting of the MLA at the University of Michigan. — En., 
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und neuliochdeiitseheii Grammatik. Als Grundlage naluo. er fiir 
das M'hd. die literarisclie Sprache des 13. JakrliiiiidertSj fiir das 
Ehd. die lebende Schriftspracbe seiner Zeit, so dass unvermittelt 
zwei Sprachformen neben einander standen^ die dnrch seeks Jabr- 
hunderte getrennt waren. Das war ein Mangel^ den Jakob Grimm 
selbst fuhlte; der iedocb. in zeitlichen nnd personlicben Yerbalt- 
nissen seine Erklarnng land. Das Studium der werdenden nbd. 
Scbriftspracbe^ der Spracke des 16. and 17. JahrkundertS; lag 
damals nock ganz im Argen. Aber anck in den folgenden Jahr- 
zeknten wnrde diesem Mangel ziinackst nickt abgekolfen, da die 
Germanisten sick meist anf das Studmm des Altdeutschen be- 
sckrankten und auck ferner das lebende Ekd. direkt axis dem Mkd. 
erHarten. Erst in# den letzten Jakrzehnten des vorigen Jakr- 
hunderts kam ein eindringendes Studium der friihneukock- 
deutscken Spracke mekr in Aufnakme. Bekindert war das zu- 
nadkst dadurck^, dass die Liter aturdenkmaler des 17. und ganz 
besonders des 16. Jahrhunderts nur auf grosseren Bibliotheken in 
alten Origmaldrueken vorlagen. Diesem Bediirfnis suckte ick 
entgegenzukommen durck die Begriindung der Eeudrueksammlung. 
Meine Sammlung woUte zugleick der Literaturkenntnis Dienste 
leisten, in dem sie die wicktigsten Werke der beiden Jahrkunderte 
zu wohlfeilem Preise den weitesten BIreisen zuganglick machte. 
Aber fiir das Sprackstudium wurde sie besonders dadurcEk fbrder- 
lick, dass sie die Texte in originaler Gestalt wiedergab, nickt 
spracklick modernisiert, wie vorker so mancke Ausgaben dieser 
alteren Literatur ersckienen waren. Von 1876 bis 1914 wuchs die 
Sammlung auf 245 Eummern an. Eack Ausbruck des Krieges 
musste die Weiterfiihrung ruken und die Eacfkfcriegsjahre 
brackten die immer steigende Yerelendung Deutseklands, durck 
die eine Wiederaufnakme unmbglich gemackt wurde. Im lauf™ 
enden Jakre ist aller dings nock ein weiteres Stiick ersckienen: 
Grimmelskausens Oourasche (Er. 246-48), dessen Manuskript sick 
aber sckon im Jakre 1914 in des Herausgebers Handen befand. 
Damit diirfte wokl der ScHuss der Sammlung gegeben sein, falls 
nickt giinstigere Zeiten fiir uns wiederkekren. 

Par die Spracke des 16. Jahrkunderts bietet uns die Siammlung 
ein reickes QueEenmaterial aus den yersckiedenen Provinzen des 
deutscken Landes dar. Eackdem sckon im 15. Jakrkandert die 
fiirstlicken Kanzleien fiir die Einigung der deutscken Sckreib- 
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S'prache bedeutsame Vorarbeit geleistet batten, tritt ini IG. Jahr- 
hniidert der nielir nnd mebr iiberbandnehmende Buchdriick die 
Fulirung in der Ansbildnng der Spracbform an. Anfangs war 
die deiitsche Drnckspracbe nocb nach Provmzen geschieden und 
erst im Laufe des 16. Jabrbunderts stellte sich allmalilicb eine 
grdssere Ansgleiebung ein. Diese Verbaltnisse sind in den liaupt- 
zugen dargelegt von Karl v. Bahder in seinem Bnche: Gruncl- 
lagen des neuhochdeufsclien Lauisystems, Beitmge zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Schriftsprache im 15. md 16. JcJirhundert. 8trms- 
lurg 1800. EunI Druckspracben unterscbeidet v. Babder fur das 
16. Jabrbiindert: die bairiscb-scbwabiscbe mit Augsburg als 
Hanptdriickort; die alcmanniscbe niit Basel und Strassburg^ die 
Niirnbergiscbe^ die wostmitteldeutscbe mit Mainz und Frankfurt, 
die ostmitteldeutsehe mit Leipzig und Wittenberg. Als secbste 
Gruppe der im Druck vertretenen Provinzialspracben ist diesen 
nocb die mittelfrankiscbe mit Koln als Hauptort beizufiigen und 
besonders wicbtig als siebente Gruppe das weite Gebiet der nieder- 
deutS'cben Spraebe, welches in der ersten Halfte des Jabrbunderts 
nocb in dieser seiner Mutterspraebe druckte, in der zweiten Halfte 
aber zur bochdeutscben Drucksprache uberging und zwar in der 
durcb Martin Luthers Sohriften in den Vordergrund geruckten 
ostmitteldeutschen Spracbform, welche erst durcb das Hinzutreten 
Norddeutscblands ihren endgultigen Sieg uber die ubrigen Druck- 
sprachen errang. 

Die niederdeutsche Litcratursprache der ersten Halfte des Jabr- 
hunderts ist in meiner Bammlung nocb durcb das Pastnachtspiel 
des Burkbard Waldis der verlorem Sohn von 1527 (Neudruck 
No. 30) vertreten, sowie durcb die Prosas-cbrift von Bernhard 
Eotmann 1534 ResLitution rechter und gesunder christUcher Lehre 
(No. 77-78), wahrend z. B. die 1587 in Berlin ersohienene 
Scbwanksammlung Bartholomaus Kriigers (No. 33) und mancbe 
andre in der Sammlung enthaltenen Stucke aus Niederdeutschland 
S'Cbon in ostmitteldeutscher Schriftsprache gescbrieben sind, neben 
denen die in der Mitte des 17. Jabrbunderts erscbeinendeii nieder- 
deutscben Scherzgedichte Johann Lauremberg^s (No. 16-17) nur 
eine vereinzelte eigenwillige Ausnahme bilden. 

Von den hoch deutschen Literatursprachen haben die sudlicbsten 
ihre Eigenart am langsten festgeihalten : schwabisch-bairisch ist 
der Fortunatus^ Augsburg 1509 (No. 240-41) ; auch das Drama 
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Eerdmancls II. Speculum vitae humanae (Eo. ?9-80), welclies 1584 
in Innsbruck gedruckt ist^ zeigt durcliaus die oberdeiitsclie Par- 
bung der Spraclie, Der alemannisclie Stamm ist in seiner liocii- 
alemannischen SpracMorm vertreten durcli ZwingiPs Eeforma- 
tionsschrift Von Freilieit der Speisen 1522 (No. 173) uiid Hans 
Rudolf Manuels Weinspiel^ 1548 (No. 101-2) ^ die niederale- 
manniscbe Spraclie von, Strassburg ist aus den ersten Deceiinien 
des Jalirhunderts reiehlich vertreten vot alleni durcli Thomas 
Murners DicMungen Sclielmenzimft (No. 83) Narrenhescliivor- 
ung (No. 119-124) und die Prosaschrift An den Adel deutscher 
Nation 1520 (No. 153). In Strassburg war schon zii Murners 
Zeit die Drucksprache durcli die Gememsprache etwas beeinflusst; 
in der zweiten Halfte des Jahrhunderts zeigen uns die lYerke 
Johann Pischarts (No. 2. 5. 65-71. 182) eine Sprachform^ in der 
die neuen Diphthonge diirchgefuhrt smd und in alien Hauptsachen 
die Vorbilder der ostmitteldeutschen Sdliriftsprache herrsehen. 
Die Form der ostmitteldeutschen Drucksprache ist nicht^ wie man 
wohl friiher niemte, erst von Luther geschaffen. Aber dass er 
diese Sprachform in semen weitverbreiteten und tief wirkenden 
Schriften anwandte^ das hat fur ihr allmahliches Durclidringeii 
doeh die Entscheidung gegeben. Luthers Schriften sind in der 
Sammlung reich vertreten (No. 4. 18. 28. 50. 83-84. 93-94. 96-98, 
103. 230). Das westmitteldeutsch-rheinfranldsche schloss sich 
schon fruh an: der Hesse Erasmus Alberus in seinen Pabelii (No. 
104-7), der Wormser Kasper Scheidt mit semeni Grolianus (No. 
34-35) koiinen dafiir als Beispiele dienen. Aueh die Nurn- 
bergische Drucksprache mundete bald nach Luthers Auftreten 
allmahlich in die ostmitteldeutsche Weise ein. Sie nimmt diirch 
Hans Sachs in der Sammlung einen bedeutenden Eaum ein: die 
mehrbaiidigen Ausgaben seiner Pastnachtsspiele und seiner Pabeln 
und Schwanke bieten zugleich Anlass die Eiitwicklung der Niirn- 
bergischen Schriftsprache zu beobachten. Die nach Hans Saohsens 
eigenen Handschriften abgedruckten Stiicke geben noch mehr alt- 
niirnbergische Sprachform, wahrend die Einzeldrucke und in er- 
hohtem Masse die aus der Polioausgabe der Gesammelten Werke 
(1558 ff.) entnommenen Stiicke sich der allgemeinen Schrift- 
sprache enger anscliliesson. 

Zeigt also das ganze 16. Jahrhiindert in seinem Verlauf das 
Hinstreben nach dem Ideal der ostmitteldeutschen Drucksprache, 
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so bringt doc'h erst das 17. Jahrliundert die rechte Erfiillnng. Das 
Auftreten you Martin Opitz nnd seinen Mitstrebenden nnd Nach.- 
folgeni;, die sohlesisclien Dichterseimlen^ gewinnen einen solclien 
Einfliiss anf die Sprachform von ganz Deutschland;, dass nur die 
siidlichen und katholischen Eandgebiete noch grobere Abweich- 
ungen sieh gestatten. Besonders aber halt die politisch abge- 
trennte deutsche Schweiz an ihrer hochalemannischen Sprachform 
auch im Druckgebrauch noch langer lest. Aber auch sonst sind 
im ganzen 17. Jahrhundert feinere Unterschiede der Sprachform 
in den einzelnen Landschaften noch vorhanden. Die Schriftsteller 
dieser Zeit^ deren Werke in unserer Sammlung vorliegen^ bieten 
reichliches Material^ um dariiber genauere Untersuchungen an- 
zustellen. Beispielsweise sei auf die Sprache Grimmelshausens 
hingewiesen, liber die besonders der Herausgeber des Jungsten 
NeudruckS; J. H. Scholte, >sehr forderlich gehandelt hat. In der 
Einleitung zur Courasche zeigt er^ die Eesultate seiner Arbeit 
zusammenfassend, wie eine Eeihe von Ausgaben die originale 
Sprache Grimmelshausens bietet, wahrend andere eine leise sprach- 
liche tiberarbeitung eines Niirnberger Correktors aniweisen^ der 
die Sprache des Autors der schriftsprachlichen Norm angleicht. 
In der Ausgabe der Gourasche sind originale Form und tiberar- 
beitung in Text und Varianten nebeneinander zur Anschauung 
gebracht. 

Wilhelm Beaune. 

EeideUerg. 


THE SOUECBS OF THE NINTH SONNET OF 
LE8 BEGRETS 

The well-known Ninth Sonnet of Du Bellay^s Regrets begins ; 

France, mere des arts, des armes & des loix, 

Tu m’as nourri long temps dn laict de ta mamelle : 

Ores, oomme un aigneau qui sa nounsse appelle, 

Je rempli de ton nom les antres & les bors. 

Turning to the Sdition critique by H. Ghamard, we find (ii, 59)^ 
that the comparison which the poet makes of himself to a lamb 


For a discussion, see J. Vianey, Le FStrarquisme en France, pp, 339 fit. 
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calling for its mother (nourisse) is apparently taken from a sonnet 
by Pamphilo Sasso, beginning : 

Oome el timido agnel del gregge fore, 

and that the ninth line of Sasso’s sonnet supplies the basis for 
Du Bellay^s fourth^ which becomes quite clear only when we realize 
that it is a paraphrase of 

Per selve e piaggie, per ralle e per monti 
Vado cridando. 

ThiS; however, is as far as the similarity goes ; and the remainder 
of Du Bellay^s sonnet, consisting of the second quatrain and the 
sestet, is Du Bellay^s own felicitous development of this idea. 

But what shall we say of the ringing first line, t^hich seems so 
characteristic of the author of the Deffence and his use of the 
word patrie ? ^ Surely this verse is his own, not only m form but 
in essence? And, in fact, no one appears thus far to have called 
in question its originality. In reading the Latin verse-epistles of 
Petrarch, however, I came across the following lines in PetrarcFs 
well-known Hymn to Italy : ® 

Aranorum legumque eadem veneranda Baerarum 
Pyeriduraque domns. 

Obviously, the similarity to Du Bellay^s line is striking. But is 
Du Bellay here necessarily the debtor? Does he not disclaim in 
the Regrets his usual habit of Petrarchizing ? Per Sonnet IV 
begins with the significant words : 

Je ne veulx fueilleter les exemplaires Grecs, 

Je ne veulx retracer les beaux traicts d’Horace, 

Et moms veulx- je imiter d'un Petrarque la grace, 

and we have no reason to doubt that essentially he is speaking the 
truth : Petrarchizing in the sense of piling up Petrarchan themes 
and epiilhets is not to be found in the Regrets, 

Moreover, this fact is to be noted: the term mother of arts^^ 
(mere des arts) appears to be a Classical commonplace, as is indi- 
cated by Milton, Par, Reg,, rv, MO-: 

® See Obamard^s edition of the Deffence, p. S2, and tbe recent comment 
of Thibaudet, Nouvelle Rewe frangaise, xxi (1923), SMS. 

® Conveniently consulted in G. Volpi, II Trecento, p. 136. 
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Athens, the eye of Greece^, mother of arts, 
and by Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes, i, 26, 64 : 

Philosophia, omnium mater artium. 

still closer is a line, suggested to me by Professor Mustard,^ from 
Claudian, De Consulcdu Shlichonis, in, 136 : 

Armorum legumque parens. 

Professor Mustard believes that this line was probably the source 
of Petrareh^s 

Armoium legumque . . . do-mus, 

for Petrarch was acquainted wnth Claudian^s worhs, and, while he 
here used domus instead of pai-'ens, the latter word occurs m the 
very last line of his Hymn. . 

But was Claudian also the source of Du Bellay? Such a con- 
clusion seems to me improbable, for the following reasons : (1) Du 
Bellay was undoubtedly more familiar with the works of Petrarch 
than with those of Claudian, if indeed he knew the latter at all;® 
(2) like Petrarch, Du Bellay mentions the ^^arts^^ in addition to 
^^arms^^ and ""Maws,^’ as stated by Claudian. While Petrarch 
calls Italy the ^"^home^^ of arms, laws and arts,^^ Du Bellay goes 
him one better by caEing France the mother of ^^arts, arms 
and laws^’ — the difference in the order of the words (and probably 
in the phraseology — arts for Pyeridum) being explicable by the 
fact that Petrarch’s line is a Latin hexameter and Du Bellay’s a 
French alexandrine. Not only is it improbable that such a simi- 
larity IS due to coincidence but the change from '^home” to 
^"mother” would indicate that Du Bellay® is directly challenging 
the claim of Petrarch; that is, France, not Italy, holds the pre- 
eminence; (3) Petrarch’s Hymn, the twenty-fourth of the third 

^Through the intermediary of Plofessor Lancaster, who also suggested 
the above references 

® Ponsard m the Discours de la poesie Mroiqm states that Claudian is 
rarely read; yet Eonsard himself borrowed from him; see de Nolhac, 
Ronsatd et Vlmmanisme, p 41. But there appears to be no reference to 
Claudian in Du Bellay. 

^Note that Sasso has the verse: ''Quasi chiamando la matre e il pa- 
store ’’ , see Chamard, 1. c. 
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book of his Latin Epistles in Verse/ was composed under circum- 
stances not unlike those which later inspired Du Bellay. In May^ 
1353, Petrarch was returning, after an absence of several years, 
to his native land, which he was never again to leave. From the 
summit of Mount Genevre he sa/w at his feet the fertile plains of 
Italy. It IS at this moment, when about to set foot on Italian soil, 
that he is stirred by the patriotic fervor he incorporated into his 
poem. Hence the paean of praise, beginning : 

Salve, eliaia Deo, tellus sanctissima, salve 

and culminating in the lines we are discussing. Eeversmg 
Petrarch^s journey (over a different route), a little more than two 
centuries later, Du Bellay, now broken in health and m spirit, 
may have felt less exultant than his more fortunate predecessor : 
Du Bellay’s career was practically at an end, whereas Petrarch m 
1353 was looking forward to a ripe and triumphant old age. Chro- 
nologically, Du Bellay^s poem preceded the return home, whereas 
Petrarch’s followed it. One thing, however, is certain : Petrarch’s 
attachment to Italy was never stronger than Du Bellay’s love of 
France. Thus, while the first line of Sonnet IX is not a literal 
translation from Petrarch, it can at least be regarded as a remin- 
iscence ” — in the sense in which Vianey has used that term. It is 
credible that Du Bellay knew the Classical commonplace. It is 
incredible that he did not know Petrarch’s Hymn ; and Sonnet IX 
is, I believe, additional evidence of the fact, for here in simple but 
vibrant French he improves upon the sonorous Latin of his Italian 
predecessor. May we not assume that Du Bellay thought his six- 
teenth century readers, knowing Petrarch, would institute their 
comparisons between his own verse and Petrarch’s ? In that case, 
without ceasing to be Petrarchan, his verse would not be a Petrar- 
chism. It expresses — ^better than any other verse of Les Regrets — 
the reaction against the Eenaissance so characteristic of these 
sonnets. 

Wm. a. Fitzb. 

TJmversity of Chicago. 


See Diana Magrmi, Le Bp%stole Metriche di Francesco Febrarca^ 1907, 
p 163. 



THE SOUECBS OF HEYWOOFS IF YOU KNOW NOT MB, 
YOU KNOW NOBODY, PAET I 

The soTiTce from which Thomas Heywood drew the incidents of 
Part I of his play If You Know Not Me, You Know Nolody has 
been variously and incorrectly assigned. Historians and critics 
from Langbaine down to Ward have named CamdeU;, Speed, 
DuChesne and Stow. Schelling introduced a new element of con- 
fusion when he stated that ^“^footh plays (i. e. parts) appear to be 
founded on a pamphlet later published as Bnglmd's Elizabeth ^ 
The latter is Heywood^s duodecimo volume printed in 1631, more 
than twenty “five years after the composition of the play; no evi- 
dence of any land has been produced for its earlier existence. 
Ward, in his chapter on Heywood in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, perpetuated the confusion by referring to 
^^the historical narrative England's Elizabeth, to be noticed in 
connection with the play based upon it,^^ ^ and later calling the 
play " a crude ad captandum treatment of ElizabeWs experiences 
before her accession, following its text-book, Heywood^s own 
monograph, England's Elizabeth f ^ Creizenacih came nearest the 
truth when he named Holinshed,'^ 

The ultimate source is the account of Elizabeth's tribulations 
during her sister’s reign given in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
The main part of this story is to be found in the section entitled 
"The Miraculous Preservation of the Lady Elizabeth.”® Holin- 
shed embodied this account in his chronicle, carefully attributing 
the material to the 1583 edition of Foxe.® Which of the two 
books was Heywood using? The very first scene of the play offers 
evidence that he had gone to the Acts and Monuments, Before 
the entrance of Mary as queen, Sussex says : 

^ F. E. Schelling, The English Chronicle Flay, New York, 1002, p. 235. 

^ Gamb, Eisi,, Yi, 9*8. 

» Il%d„ VI, 103-4. 

^ Cfeschichte des nemren Dramas, -Halle, 1916, v, 350. 

® Acts and Monuments of John Fowe, Fourth Ed. . . . Key. by J. Pratt, 
London, n. d, 8 vols, Vol. vin, pp. 600-^625. This section reprinted in 
Arber's English Garner, vol. iv, and in A. F. Pollard's Tudor Tracts 1532- 
1588, London, 1903. 

« Ellis's Beprint of 1807-^, iv, 121-315. 

2^0 
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The Suffolhe men, my Lord, were to the Queen 
The very stayres by which she did ascend: 

Shees ^greatly bound unto them for their loves/ 

After Mary^s entrance there comes before her one Dodds, bearing 
a petition from the Suffolk men begging her to keep the promise 
made to them that they should be allowed liberty of religion. At 
the instigation of the Cardinal of Winchester Mary roughly re- 
bukes the Suffolk men for presuming to dictate to her, and at 
Winchester's order Dodds is led away to punishment in the pillory. 
hTow Holinshed merely states that the Suffolk men helped Mary 
in her need on condition of her promise, and though he says, but 
how soone she forgot that promise, it shall shortlie after plainlie 
appears, ® he has no more of the matter and does not mention 
the petition incident. Poxe, on the other hand, not in the account 
of Elizabeth’s preservation dted above, but in a previous passage 
of his book, after describing the assistance of the Suffolk men 
and Mary’s promise, continues: ^^In consideration whereof, it 
was, methinks, a heavy word that she answered to the Suffolk men, 
afterwards, who did make supplication to her grace to perform 
her promise : ^ Eorasmuch,’ saith she, ^ as you, being but members, 
desire to rule your head, you shall one day well perceive that 
members must obey their head, and not look to rule over the same/ 
And not only that, but also to cause the same terror unto others, 
a certain gentleman named Master Dobbe, dwelling about Wynd- 
ham side, for the same cause (that is, for advertising her by 
humble request of her promise) was punished, being three sundry 
times set on the pillory to be a gazing stock unto all men.” ^ 

In the play Dodds presents the petition and makes his request. 
The dialogue goes on: 

Winch, May’t please your Mglmes note the Commons’ insolence: 
They tie you to conditions and set limits to your liking. 

Queen, They shall know 

To whom their faithfull duties they doe owe: 

.Since they the limbs, the head would seek© to sway, 

Before they govern©, they shall learne t’ohey, 

(See it severely ordered, Winchester. 


’’ Dramatic Works of T, Hey wood, Pearson, London, 1874, i, 194. 
® Chronicles, in, 1069. 

^ Acts and Monuments, vr, 887. 
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^y^ncl^ Away with him, it shall be thionghly scand; 

And you upon the pillory thiee dayes stand JEccit Dodds 

This is the only incident in Eoxe which Heywood could not 
have found m Holmshed. There are^ on the other hand, some 
passages in the play for -which he could have obtained no sug- 
gestion froan Eoxe, but drew from Holmshed. Among these are 
a few details of the marriage of Mary and Philip, the departure 
of Philip from England, and the concluding speeches of Elizabeth 
and the Lord Mayor of London. The most notable instance of 
indebtedness to Holinshed is the episode of the treacherous killing 
of an Englishman by a Spaniard, which concludes thus : 

PhiL What place is this, my Lords? 

Suss. 'Charing Cross, my liege. 

Phil. Then by this cross where thou hast done this murder 

Thou shalt be bang’d. So, lords, away with him.^^ 

This episode is based upon a single sentence of Holinshed^s : The 
26 of Oetober, a Spaniard was hangd at Charing crosse for killing 
an Englishman, there was offered for his life hy other strangers 
500 erownes, hut all that would not stale justice.^’ 

The main source of the play is, then, Poxe^s narrative, w’-hether 
read in the original or in Holinshed, and this the play follows 
with great closeness, not only in incident, but often in phraseology. 
The only important changes are in the incident of the white coat 
soldiers, developed from Eoxe^s bare statement that there were a 
hundred of northern soldiers in white coats, watching and ward- 
ing about the garden all that night, and the discovery of Win- 
chester's death warrant for Elizabeth, elaborated and transferred 
from Bridges, lieutenant of the Tower, to Gresham. The small 
amount of matter taken from Holinshed is treated rather more 
freely. The only matter that can not be traced directly to one 
source or the other is that contained in the dumb shows, the 
prayers of Elizabeth and Gage and the dreams of Elizabeth and 
Clarentia — ^both being pious additions of the dramatist — ^and the 
scene of the denouement, with the picturesque episode of the three 
messengers, Tamers rebuke to the celebrating peasants, and the 
formal instateonent of the new queen. 

Eobeet Geaistt Maetik. 

WortJmestern University. 


10 I, 106. 


I, 225. 


Chronicles j iv, 64. 
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In my Literary History of Hamlet (i, 67 ff.) I have shown that 
the Eanmnnd of the Beowulf was not altogether lost to Scandian 
tradition, but is represented, in part, by king Ann of the Ynglinga. 
I have also made it clear that Ann goes back to two historical 
figures, viz., Ann I (great-grandfather) and Ann II (great- 
grandson), and that Ann II was the Scandian counterpart of 
Eanmnnd. By virtue of their identity in name and family, the 
two Anns were eventually identified in Swedish tradition, and 
consequently only one Ann appears in the Ynglinga, The position 
of this Ann in the Yngling genealogy is that appropriate to the 
historical Ann I. The career given him, however, properly be- 
longs, in large part, to Ann II, as comparison with the Beowulfian 
account shows. 

Two questions now arise. First, how far back can we trace the 
composite Ann? Secondly, does there exist a form of the Ann 
story more primitive than that recorded in the Ynglinga? These 
questions can be answered, I think, after an examination of the 
9th cy. Eok inscription. The fullest account of this inscription is 
to be found in Brate, Ostergotlands Runinslcrifter, pp. 231 fi., where 
full bibliographical references are given. For a discussion of the 
passage m -which we are particularly interested see also Pipping, 
in Studier i nordish Filologi, iii. 8. 14 ff., and Patzig, in the 
Zevtschrift filr deutsches Altertum^ nx, 29 f. The inscription is 
noted for its length and for its obscurity. The latter character- 
istic is due, in all probability, to deliberate intention on the part 
of the author, who wrote in riddles, or, more accurately, phrased 
his references in such a way -that only the initiated would under- 
stand them. At any rate the modern reader has his difficulties, 
and any interpretation must be offered with all reserves. 

Our passage reads as follows (after Brate, op. cii., p. 253) : 

aV }?utsakuinona 

VH rthuaKfurniualtuim'onurJjMaru 
VII millhrai]?kiituniauktu 
VHI miEo-nubsakaB 


^ This paper is iatended to supersede my very brief discussion in Hamlet, 
I, 152 f., a discussion based on an interpretation wMeh I hiave since given 
up, as doing violence to the text. 
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This I divide into words thus : 

]?at sak'um onart, liual?- furni i ualtiun on ur]?i fiarum 
miR lir'ai|?kutnm auk tu miR on ub sakaR 

Here the introductory clause makes no difficulties, of course. I 
take huaR to be the equivalent of Icel. Jivdrr "which of two^ or 
Jiverr "which of several/ See Noreen, AUschwedische GTammatiJc^ 
p. 413 ff., and (for B^tR) Lindroth, in Studier i nordish Filo- 
logi, II. 8 . 7, note 2. Form I take to mean "Ancient, man of 
Antiquity.^ Of. Fritzner sv. forn. For i mltum " in unpropitious 
times'’ cf. Icel. uold "hard times/ The word on I take to repre- 
sent an adj. Hnn "old,^ for which see my Hamlet, i, 68 (with 
references). For fiarum "with life--blood^ cf. the Beowulf, 1. 1152. 
I follow Brate (op. cit, p. 236) in connecting the second on with 
Icel. enn "besides/ Finally, ub saJcaB "on account of offences^ 
is one of Buggers readings. My translation follows : 

That say we second, which man of the past in days of ill for- 
tune became old by (the sacrifice of) lives among the Hreitigotar 
and died among ttiem furthermore on account of oSences (that 
he had committed against someone) . 

If we analyze this passage we see that it refers to a man who 

1) flourished long before the 9th cy. (the date of thejnscrip- 
tion) 

2) had much adversity to endure 

3) became old (in exile?) among the Hreitigotar (Geats?) 

4) lengthened his life by sacrificing (to the gods) other human 
beings 

5) died among the Hrei?5gotar (Geats?) 

6) as a result of a feud of some sort. 

Let us now compare iSnorrfs account of Aun (Tnglinga, cap. 
25). According to this account, Aun was the father of Egill (the 
Beowulfian Ongenf>eow), who, according to Heusler^s reckoning, 
was born c. 450 A. D, Aun accordingly belongs to the early 5th 
ey. and could appropriately be referred to as Forni by a 9th cy. 
rune-master. Aun^s career as king was, apparently, a long series 
of misfortunes: he was continually defeated in battle, and lived 
no less than 40 years in exile. These years of exile were spent 
among the West Gautar or Geats. They fall into two periods of 
20 years each. As I have shown elsewhere (Hamlet, i, 226 f.). 
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the periods are doublets^ and originally there was only one exile. 
That this was a long one^, in the primitive traditional (as dis- 
tinguished from historical) account^ is evident from the version of 
Snorri^ where Ann is 100 years old when he finally returns from 
Gautland. In my Hamlet (i, 150 fiE.) I have given reasons for 
believing that the Hreii5gotar were originally the Geats. If so, the 
Forni of the passage above, who became old among the Hreii5gotar, 
corresponds neatly enough to Snorri^s Aun, who became old in 
exile among the Gautar. 

We fi[nd further that Aun, like our Porni, lengthened his life 
through human sacrifice. In Snorrfs account the first sacrifice 
took place at Uppsala, but between the two periods of exile. Since 
these periods were originally one, the position of the sacrifice in 
the narrative is significant. It seems improbable that Aun was 
thougO.it to have gone into exile, returned, made sacrifice and then 
gone into exile again. It would be much simpler to represent the 
sacrifice of the son as having occurred during the exile, and in fact 
Snorri puts the sacrifice in the midst of a period which was origi- 
nally one of unbroken exile. Now the Porni of our passage does 
his sacrificing among the Hreit5gotar. He is not said to be in 
exile, it is true, but on the oilher hand he is not represented as a 
HreiSgoth. Eather, the implication is that he lived away from 
home; the ^^miE^^ implies that Porni was with the Hrei^gotar 
but not of them. Exile is the natural explanation of this state of 
things, and there is nothing in the passage contradictory to such 
an explanation. Be it noted, too, that in both Snorri and the in- 
scription more than one life is sacrificed. 

The death of Porni corresponds to nothing in the Ynglinga. 
We do find, however, an exact correspondence to the events as 
narrated in the Beowulf, where Eanmund, after having been driven 
into exile by Onela, finally died at the hands of Onela^s retainer, 
Weohstan the Geat. And his death took place, not at home, but 
in Geatland, his place of exile. Obviously the version given in our 
passage is here more primitive than that recorded in the Ynglinga, 
— ^It is interesting to note that the very prejudice against Eanmund 
so marked in the Beowulf reappears both in the inscription and in 
the Ynglinga. The ub saTcaR pi our passage puts Porni almost as 
definitely in the wrong as the forhealden of the Beowulf (1. 2381) 
damns Eanmund, while Snorrf s Aun is a weak, unwarlike king 
3 
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dcserviiig only contempt and detestation. One may conclude that 
the Ann story got its tone, at least, from Goatish rather than from 
Swedish sources. 

What, then, was the development of the story ? The identifica- 
tion of great-grandfather and great-grandson produced a composite 
figure of truly prodigious longevity, and this longevity became the 
determining factor in the growth of the tale. To account for it, 
a beginning was made by greatly lengthening the period of exile 
among the Geats. But since this did not suffice, the sacrifice theme 
arose. At first the sacrifices were connected with the period of 
exile, the only eventful period of Eanmund^s life (and naturally 
the great-grandson, being closer at hand, furnished the bulk, if not 
all, of the historical material) . But as time went on, Aun^s great 
age came to dominate the story more and more, until his violent 
end was crowded out, inconsistent as it was with the conception 
of him as a person who had attained extreme old age. Eurther- 
more, the scene of action was transferred to Uppsala — a very old 
maffis proper place is clearly at home, not abroad. The exile story 
thus lost ground continually, and in the Ynglmga lingers as a sur- 
vival, no longer in harmony with the tale in its developed form. 

EiiHP Malone. 

University of Minnesota. 


A NEW POEM BY THOMAS CHATTEKTON 

Among the treasures bequeathed to the Library of Columbia 
University by Stephen Whitney Phoenix,^ is a small oblong veUum- 
bound notebook, in which Thomas Chatterton wrote several poemvS 
in the autumn of 1769. The parchment cover bears Chatterton’s 
name and several rude heraldic drawings similar to those on the 
^^Eowley^^ documents. Of the original twenty leaves three have 
been cut out, and on the stubs nothing is legible save in one place 

To Dr The remaining seventeen leaves contain several 

poems which Southey published from transcripts supplied by T. 
Hill, Esq., who owned the book in 1803, and in addition one 
unfinished and hitherto unpublished poem, which, by the kind per- 

^ The Phoenix Oollection contains over 5,000 volumes mainly devoted to 
travel and literature, and including some autograph mss. 
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mission of the Library authorities^ I now give in full, with Chat- 
terton^s characteristic epigram of comment. The subject of the 
elegy was probably Chatterton^s teacher^ T. Philips;, but the poet 
later revised the first three lines for use in his Elegy on Mr, 
William Smith, ^ The new poem reads as follows: 

Elegy Oct 29 

Muse ascend on Sorrows sable Plume 
Soar like the heavn ascending Wmg 
Of the great Bard you sing 
With twisted Wreath of silverd Yew 
Deck the laureld Poets Tomb, 

The bard whose total Soul was God. 

[Sickness prevents the grateful Day 
I End unknowing what to say 
To speak his worth; my feeble Lyre 
Cannot to such a Pitch aspire.] 

A careful examination of the ms. reveals many errors in the ver- 
sions Southey printed of the other poems (vol. i, 203-223) and a 
study of the texts of the Eiverside edition, Boston 1855, the Aldine, 
London 1890, and Edberts, London 1906, convinces me that all 
later versions base their text of these poems on Southey, and that 
all changes are misprints or conjectures. I record Southey^s ver- 
bal errors, giving his readings in italics, and those of the ms. in 
parentheses. Chatterton made few changes, when he did change, 
he usually erased a faulty word with a pen-knife and wrote over 
the space. Where the earlier reading is in any way legible, I 
record it, like the errors. 

I. 'The poem beginning Interest, thou universal god of men 
— at the head Chatterton writes the date ^^27 Oct[ober 1769].^^ 
Southey’s title Fragment is unhappy for the poem is complete. 

Eeroes. L. 4 Jails (Jsijl) ; 1. 7 us (me) ; 1. 24 Chapman (ChsL-p- 
men) ; *1. 28 (Friendship with equals only can be made) ; 1. 22 
iraffiG(tTB&e &). 

Changes. L. 10 bed [First reading illegible, second reading,] 
(girl) ; 1. 34 rttriJZe([sheri]ffs). 

II. Elegy written at Stanton Drew — dated in ms. ^^27 [Oc- 
tober].” 


Southey, i, 355. 
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Eeroks. L. 3 jPooZ(foot) ; L 32 Coppice-valley {Co^^icfi val- 
ley) ; 1. 38 Thee{tliime), 

Changes. L. 26 When (As). 

III. The poem begiiming Far from the reach of critics and 
reviews has no title in the ms.^ but is dated ‘‘27 Oct.^^ Lines 
47-50 form an epigram of 'comment which should be regarded as 
a kind of footnote^ and before 1. 51 is a second date^ “ 28 Oct.^’ 
There is no reason to call the poem a Fragment; it is complete. 

Errors. L. 33 Jfaro (Marcus) ; 1. 41 mecZicme (medicines) ; 1. 59 
ff-^(God). 

Changes. L. 41 Anti w^as inserted later^ medicines {meddcines 
lying) ; 1. 70 five (tom) ; 1. 84 B'a^r{Alr). 

IV. Elegy on T. Phillips. There are two versions of this 
poem^ that in the Columbia ms. being an early draft, as is proved 
by the dates annexed by Chatterton/ and by a study of the vari- 
ants. Editors should print from the other copy, or like Southey 
and Eoberts, give both versions. Although printed as one poem, 
the composition falls into three distinct parts. 

(a.) Three heroic couplets at the beginning, an invocation to 
the muse without title. There are neither errors nor changes. 

(b.) The elegy proper, eaUed in the ms. simply Elegy, an<i 
dated ^^28 [October] 'This version consists of 33 quatrains, of 
which Chatterton has marked with a cross for deletion the follow- 
ing stanzas, in some cases adding his reasons, which I give — ^vli 

Expunged as unconnected^^; xv ^^Too plain (?) ; xxvi Ex- 
punged as too flowery for grief ” ; xxxii ; xxxiii. Beside xiv, 3-4 
he wrote alter 

Errors, vii, 3 vallies(Y?Aloj ) ; xxiii, 1 m(at) ; in xxvi, 4 
Chatterton wrote darkned,^^ in xxvii, 4 negromantic.^^ 

Changes, i, 4 siring (ting) ; iv, 4 tempest (Winiet) ; xxiii, 2 
JZZ(ins); XXV, 1 jEere(IIere . . .) ; xxxii, 4 (7om/o?'?5( Comforts). 

(c.) An epigram of comment badly misprinted hitherto, which 
reads as follows and is not signed T. C.^^ 


® iSoutRey, i, 22, and Roberts, i, 189 ; the latter gives tbe date Decemiber 
5t3i to tbe other ms. TMs elegy is one of the best of 'Chatterton'’s modern 
poems land I cannot but thi>nk that some of the stanzas have influenced the 
Ode to Autumn of John Keats. 
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To THE KeADEE. 

Observe in favor to an hobbling strain 
IsTeat as Expoi ted from the Parent brain 
Are each & evry Couplet I have pend: 

OBut little labord & I never mend. 

V. Then follows the new poem given at the beginning of this 
article^ — it shows no changes but the poet has drawn his pen across 
it, as a mark of cancellation. 

VI. The poem beginning ^^Hervenis, harping on the hack- 
neyed text^^ IS headed in the ms. 'Sunday 29 which seems less 
a title than a date, for Octo*ber 29, 1769, fell on Sunday. That 
the poem is complete, and not a Fragment is shown by the ink 
stains on the last page of ms. from the contemporary drawings on 
the back cover of the notebook. 

Ereous. L. 16 m(a) ; 1. 39 There (Tleie) ; 1. 50 Corset's (Cots- 
lets). In 1. 31 the word their is probably correct though not very 
clear. In 1. 49 lei is quite distinct in the ms., nor do I agree with 
one editor who says it makes nonsense, but believe Chatterton 
meant bell as an architectural term. 

Chaises. L. 31 their (the). 

Thomas Ollive Mabbott. 

Columbia University, 


EEVIEWS 

Ferdinand Brunot, La Pensee et la Langue, Methods^ principes et 
plan d'une theorie nmvelle du langage appliquee au frangais, 
Paris, Masson et Cie, 1922, xxxvi -f* 954 pages in 8*^. 

II y a. une belle virilite dans Flntroduction du Doyen de la 
Faculty des lettres de rUniversite de Paris au volume de plus de 
900 pages qu^il consacre a un plan de reforme dans Tenseignement 
de la langue. II est piquant de voir ce grand pontife a Paris 
s^elever contre la bureaucratie universitaire et Pinertie gouverne- 
mentale et les titnidites de divers conseils. "^"^Mais quand il eht 
fallu imposei, elle [Funiversite] toldrait, Elle acceptait une 
amelioration comme on pardonne une faute, TTn moment on a pu 
esperer que Fifitat allait trancher dans le vif, que Forthographe, 
fleau de Feducation grammaticale, allait etre reformee. Sur ce 
point essentiel pourtant, la peur de Fopposition, et des coalitions 
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d^interets matoriels, out eu Yite xaison des yobux xGpetes dn Conseil 
Siiperienx. A cela il n'y a mallieuxeusemeiLt nul xemede ; la carence 
d6s poiiYoixs a qui a ete xeims le soin de leglex periodiqu'emeiit 
Foxtliograplie eree une situation sans issue. C^est le peche oxigmel. 
Tant qu’on n^aura pas abjuxe, tant qne roxthogiaphe xestera ce 
qu’elle est^ aussi longtemps que le pxejuge public attribuera une 
valeux de premiex oxdxe a la connaissance de pures conventions 
d^ecxiture, Fenseignement veritable de la langu© en souffrixa; il 
xestera gene, etouffe, f ausse, an nioins dans les classes elementaixes. 
Les arbres einpecbent de voir la foxet . , P (VIII) . 

^^La syntaxe est pixe encore. Si epineuse que Faient faite les 
raffineuxs, son defaut principal est moms dans les subtilites ex- 
agerees que dans les erreurs positives (IX). Voulez-vous un 
exemple; voyez la Revue pedagogique de sept. 1921. Tin pxo- 
fesseur, parlant d^article, deelaxe ^^que Farticle defini s^emploie 
devant un objet nettement defini, nettement determine, Farticle 
indefini devant un objet quelconque, et que Farticle partitif marque 
que Fon prend une partie d'un tout. Et cependant on dit sans 
aucune determination; ^L^bomme est mortel,^ et avec determina- 
tion, Un homme s^est presents cbez vous.-’ On dit ^ J^ai mang6 
de la soupe ce matin,^ meme si on a mang4 toute la soupe de la 
soupiere. Mais il reste entendu que dUj de la, des sont des articles 
partitifs lorsqu^ils amment un complement d^objet et des un arti- 
cle defini, m^me si le bons sens et la r6flexion y trouvent re- 
dire (X). 

Pour aller tout de suite an coeur de la question, la cause du mal 
dont souffre notre enseignement est avant tout, selon M. Brunot, 
dans notre servitude vis-a-vis des Parties du discours. D^abord, on n^a 
jamais pu s^entendre sur leur nombre (XIV) ; et puis Fid6e m§me 
en est fausse. Qu^on etudie par exemple le Conditionnel, dans le 
obapitre Verbe, et toute une s4rie d^expressions des conditions 
reste en debors du chapitre^^ (XIV). Ou, prenez le chapitre des 
Degres des adjectifs: ^^Pourquoi des adjectifs? Les adverbes 
n^ont-ils pas de degres? Plus souvent, dirait Gavrocbe. Et les. 
noms, et les caract^ristiques de toute nature: plus nature, plus 
comme il faui, plus homme de lienf En outre pourquoi trois 
degres? Parce qu^il j avait trois formes en latin et en grec, 
comme encore en allemand ? Que nous importe? . . . On trouvera 
dans ce livre la serie des moyens d^eneberir sur une appreciation. 
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II n^y en a pas m'oins de treize. Bst~ce enseigner la langue qae 
de les passer sous silence^ k rexception de deux ou trois?^^ 
(XVII). 

Ce qu^il faut? — c^est^ ecrit M. Brunot^, en caiactexes gras: ^^des 
methodes ou les faits ne soient plus ranges d^apres Fordre des 
signes;, mais d’apres Tordre des idees^^ (XX). ^^Entre les formes 
les plus diverses de Texpression, entre les signes les plus disparates, 
il y a un lien^ e^est Fidee commune qiie ces signes contribuent n 
exprimer. Si on la prend pour centre;, il ne s’agit plus de choisir 
entre des rattacliements abusifs ou des omissions forcees^ tout 
s^ordonne autour d^elle; elle groupe des elements linguistiques 
venus de toutes partS;, et dont d^autres chapitres se trouvent alleges. 
Tout se complete, s’organise, se dasse. De la sorte, quelques 
hommes cesse d^§tre aux indefinis, pendant que des homines est a 
Farticle, une poignee d'hommes au nom, vingt hommes aux noms 
de nombre; les expressions de quantite precises ou imprecises se 
cataloguent dans ie langage, comme le font ailleurs les nombres 
et les mesures (XVIII). 

Que trouverons-nous dans le volume de M. Brunot? Au lieu 
de chapitres partant des notions de substantif, adjectif, adverbe, 
verbe, eonjonction, etc. nous aurons des chapitres traitant des 
idees de condition, d" action presente, d^appartenance, de causality, 
de fin, de circonstance, etc., etc. 

Voici, par exemple, Livre IV IndStermination et determina- 
tion; chap. I, La notion de determination; . . . chap. II, Les in- 
dHermines. Xous resumons le chapitre en citant les phrases qui 
indiquent le contenu : § 1. . Il y a des nominaux indetermin4s 

par nature : Fun d^entre eux est on dont nous reparlerons au Snjet 
du verle (Livre VII, chap. XV) . Rappelons aussi : Quelqu'un . . . 
Quelquechose . . . Qui que ce soit, quoi que oe soit . . . Un tel ,, , 
Tel . . . Quiconque, qui est a proprement parler un conjonctif 
indefini, mais tend a devenir un simple synonyme de qui que ce 
soit ... [Il y a des exemples de phrases sous chacun de ces mots] . 
§ 2. Moyens dhndeterminer les noms : — ^Ils ne sont pas ties nom- 
breux. 1. On emploie des adjeetifs devant ou apres le nom com- 
miin ou propre : ^ Certain renard gascon . . / Un k lui seul 
suffit a indeterminer les noms propres: ^un Monsieur Myrtil.^ 
On emploie aussi et surtout quelconque qui suit toujours le nom. 
C’est le mot indeterminant par excellence, ^Un inspecteur quel- 
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conque^ . . . Tout^ ^ouvert a tous vena.nts ^ Tel 2. 
LTn determination pent etre marquee par des propositions spdeiales 
indeterminatives: ^Une autorite^ quelle qu^elle so]t, quelle qu’elle 
puisse etre . . / Quel + nom + que: . . . quel lieu que ce 
soit , . / Eemarque: On a ete longtemps indecis sur le choix 
entre qui et qu'il, qu'elle derriere quelque: "^Quelque disgrace qui 
lui arrive^ .ou qu^il lui arrive . . (p. 138-140). 

Autre exemple: Livre XII, Les faits par rapport a nos juge- 
mentSj d nos sentiments^ d nos volontes. Section 1, Questions^ 
reponses, enonciations positives et negatives. Section 2, Les 
modalites et le Imgage, Section 3. Les modaliies du ]ugement. 
Chap. I. Les certitudes. Chap. II. Les pensees et les croyofioes: 
On sail, — Toute line serie d'^expressions traduisent Fidee de savoir; 
J e sais, fed appris, reoonnu, decouvert, J’ai v% ent\endu, senti . • 
Eemarque : On a tout-a-fait la m^me syntaxe si la proposition com- 
pletive, au lieu de dependre d"un verbe, depend d^un substantif ou 
d^un adjectif de meme signification, assurmce, conviction, avis, etc. 
‘^la preuve qu^il est complice . . On ne salt pas . . . Apres une 
interrogation: On croit . . . [Pour bien comprendre la methode, 
ajoutons que le verbe penser parait aussi dans le chap. I Les certi- 
tudes (pour marquer une nuance de certitude) ; ex : ^ Mon tailleur 
m^a envoy e des bas de soie que j^ai pensd ne mettre jamais^] 
(527-529). 

On voit ainsi: 1. Que si les mots, verle, sujet, indicatif, adverbe, 
substantif, adjectif sont employes frequemment, ils le sent comme 
fortuitement; 2. Qu'on emploie k leur place, plus volontiers des 
termes concrets de la langue: le ‘'mot^ tel, le ^mot’ certain, les 
mots pouvoir, devoir, les ^groupes de mots' on salt, qui suit si; 

3. Que les regies sont inter jetees selon que la fortune les am^ne; 

4. Et qu'enfin tout est bien subordonne aux iddes— ou nuances 
d'idees — de dHermmation, de fait, de jugement, de volonte, de 
croyemee, de possTbUite etc. 

Voiei, aussi consciencieusement que nous avons pu i'exposer, la 
methode preeonisee par M. Brunot, oppos6e a Taneienne methode 
ot les dlements e grammaire et les regies de syntaxe sont rattaches 
k un arrangement des matieres par parties du discours. 

II est certain, d'abord, qu'Ji premiere vue, cette methode est ex- 
tr^mement s4duisante. On comprend bien Fimpatienee d'un 
homme comme M. Brunot qui a tant 6tudi'6 les possibilites d'ex- 
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pression de la langue, et qui souffre de les voir etriquees par des 
notions simplistes comme verbe^ prono/m, eonjonction, par des 
categories granimaticales somme sujet^ complement^ proposition^ 
par des regies sonvent capricieuses an possible. Nous memes qui 
sommes moms conscients que lui, pour les avoir moins etiidiees^ de 
tant de nuances et de tant de virtualites nous en souffrons. II 
serait merveilleux pour Texpression^ que la pensee qu^on desire 
exprimer conduise spontanement et sans effort aux mots et aux 
formes et aux regies^ qui, eux, se mouleraient sur Tidee au lieu que 
Txdee doive s^asservir a des elements tout formels. La question est 
de savoir si cette metbode, si f ascinante dans la theorie, est pratique- 
ment viable. Or, e’est une revolution si profonde qubl est permis 
denser de quelque prudence avant de se prononcer; et, de fait, on 
ne voit pas comment un jugement equitable serait possible avant 
que nous ayons sous les yeux une grammaire travaillee systema- 
tiquement, et d^un bout a Fautre, selon les principes. 

Jusqubci nous ne Favons pas. Nous avons cependant quelques 
temoignages que d^avanee nous offre M. Brunot. Des tentatives 
d^application partielle ont ete faites. Des 1903 M. Brunot pub- 
liait en collaboration avec M. Bony, des ^ Metbodes elementaires ^ 
dont la derniere est de 190'8. D^autre part, apres que la metbode 
eut subi une nouvelle p6riode d'^incubation et de perfectionnement, 
plusieurs eollegues — entre autres M. Frey, du Lycee Micbelet en 
ont fait dans des classes Fapplication ^^avec un tel succ^s qu^un 
inspecteur general m’en disait son ebabissement (XXI). Euffn, 
nous savons que ce fut aussi la m4tbode ff’enseignement mise en 
oeuvre dans FEcole de Preparation des Professeurs de Frangais k 
FEtranger d^s le moment ou elle fut fondee a la Sorbonne sous le 
haut patronage de M. Brunot — eeole qui a rendu deja en quelques 
annees des services si signales. 

Peut-^tre nous permetfcra-t-on de formuler ici une remarque 
d^un interet en quelque sorte local. Si nous consid4rions la ques- 
tion de Fintroduction en Amerique de la methode pr4conisee dans 
La Pensee et la Langue^ nous serious disposes a observer pour le 
moment du moins, une particuliere prudence. La raison en est 
que nous sortons a peine d^une longue et funeste periods de dilet- 
tantisme dans Fenseignement de la grammaire frangaise — dilettan- 
tisme pratiqu4 longtemps sous le convert de la Metbode dite 
^natureUe^ — et que nous luttons encore pour ramener une salu- 
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taire discipline. Or, sans donte, quand nous lisons qne M. Brnnot 
attaque les regies de grammaire, il faut entendre (selon Tesprit et 
non selon la lettre) les mauvaises regies de la grammaire actiielle; 
mais il est a eraindre qne si on allait des anjonrd'hm^inangnrer 
nne croisade nonvelle contre la grammaire — an moins si on le 
faisait sans specification tres precise — cela permettrait a des mai- 
tres impatients de tonte discipline (et le ciel sait qnfil n^en manqne 
point) de nons plonger a nonvean dans le lache et Fa pen pres 
lingiiistiqne dont nons sortons. 

D'antre part, il semble y avoir de differents cotes — et meme en 
Ameriqne — nne ponssee vers les reformes. Et certes, M. Brnnot 
en est Finterprete le pins antoriise. Il est do-nc nrgent qne ces 
matieres soient des anjonrd^hni considerees, discntees; qne les 
esprits se preparent a recevoir Fevangile nonvean. C^est avec 
Fid6e de favoriser cette fermentation qne nons croyons ntile de 
terminer par nne observation a Fadresse de cenx qni se montreraient 
indnement timores. En relisant attentivement les differents chapi- 
tres de La Pensee et la Langue on se rendra compte qne la reforme 
n^est tont de meme pas tont a fait anssi radicale qnfil le semblait 
k premiere lecture. Car, pent-^tre bien, lorsqne la methode anra 
et6 noise en oeuvre sons forme d'^nne grammaire k mettre entre les 
mains des el^ves, s^apercevra-t-on qn^il ne s^agit pas exactement 
d^abandonner le systems des parties dn disconrs, mais plntot 
d^abandonner senlement ces parties dn disconrs qui sont aujourdf- 
hui adoptees et qni nons encliainent parce qn^elles sont vraiment 
trop limitantes^ — de les abandonner, mais de les remplacer par 
d^antres moins rigides, . . . et pent-etre pins nombrenses. 

Mais, qnelle qne soit d^aillenrs Fissne dn debat snr cette qnestion 
des parties dn disconrs, le volnme de M. Brnnot convaincra cbacnn 
qn^il y a qnelqne chose a faire — ^beanconp k faire — ^ponr renonveler 
notre conception de Fenseignement de la grammaire; ponr I’as- 
soaplir} Il y a des possibilites d^expression en dehors de celles 
classifi4es dans nos livres de classes et qn^on ne doit pas ignorer. 
Il y a m§me des imponderables, tels le ton, le contexte (le con- 

C'est assouplix,” par exemple, qui est le but des exercices Eobert qui 
se r^pandent de plus en plus dans les 4coles et Colleges amdricains (Cf. 
Lettres de Mon Moulm, Heath & Co.; et pour d^autres textes, chez Pauteur, 
S-mith College) ; et il y la une parents d’esprit tr^s nette entre ces exercices 
et les principes de M. Brunot. 
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texte surtout : ainsi le mot charger ayant un sens tout differente 
selon qu^il s^agit d’un cocher on d^nn cuirassier; nne meme phrase 
signifiant en quelqne sorte des choses contraires : ^ Faire f aire nn 
habit a son taillenr ^ ^ Faire faire nn habit a son fils ^) . II fandra 
en tenir compte. 

Albeet Sohihz. 

Smith College 


A Dutch Source for Bobinson Crusoe, The Narrative of the El- 
Ho Sjouhe Q-abbes (also Jcnown as Heinrich Texel ) . An 
Episode from the Description of the Mighty Kingdom of 
KrinJce Kesmes, Et cetera. By Hendrik Smeeks, 1708. 
Translated fram the Dutch and Compared with the Story of 
Robinson Crusoe, By Lucins L. Hubbard. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr, 1921. 

The study of sources has for long been one of the chief fields 
of literary investigation, and a new discovery in it is usually a 
matter of general interest. When this discovery involves one of 
the most famous pieces in all literature, the interest naturally 
increases in proportion, just as does the value of the results. If 
this truth be admitted, then Mr. Hubbard^s monograph on A 'Dutch 
Source for Bobinson Crusoe should be one of the most important 
recent works in scholarly literature, especially when his conclu- 
sions enable him to state with certainty that there ^^can be no 
reasonable doubt that Defoe knew this book, and perhaps little, 
that he had it by him when he wrote parts of his Bobinson , , 

The question of the relationship between Sjouke Gabbes and 
Bobinson Crusoe has already aroused considerable discussion. It 
had been broached in Dutch before Mr. Hubbard presented it in 
English, and Mr.' Hubbard gives credit to his predecessors from 
1907 onward — ^to Staverman, Hoogewerfi, Haber, and Polak (the 
last in German) His own work, however, being the most complete 
on the subject and coming from the English side, has elicited the 

1 Hubbard, p. sxii. For similar assertions of Defoe’s debt and imitation 
see pp. xiii, xv, xlii, li, etc. 

® /&., pp. xxii, xxix-xxxv. Hubbard fails, however, to give credit to 
W. ?. Trent for pointing out the same parallel in English. See Trent’s ed. 
of Cfusoe (Boston, 1916), p. xxv. 
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most attention. Here may be noted the review by W. van Maanen/ 
whicb accepts Mr, Hubbard's conclusions with patriotic gratitude 
for the ^‘"restitution" of credit; the review by Julius Goebel/ 
which agrees that Defoe received not only the first suggestion 
of his story from the Dutch Eobinsonade but also numerous details 
of plot and, what is still more important, the most essential mo- 
tives . . and the review by Joseph Wood Krutch/ which ac- 
cuses Hubbard of overstating his case and absolves Defoe from any 
taint of theft, and which thus corroborates the position taken by 
Staverman in opposition to that of his Dutch successors. 

In the face of these preceding articles it is not necessary to pre- 
sent here a summary of the episode of SjouJce Oabbes^ since it goes 
without saying that we are dealing with the tale of a man left alone 
in a desert land to fend for himself, just as in Crusoe's case. The 
burden of the proof, however, is on Mr. Hubbard to show that Defoe 
Imew this narrative and used it in his vastly more popular work. 
Let us examine this evidence both as Mr. Hubbard presents it in 
his introduction, and as Professor Goebel re-presents it and but- 
tresses it. 

The first question is, since there exists no translation into Eng- 
lish or any other language with which Defoe is known to be fam- 
iliar, Could Defoe read the story in the original? Professor Goebel 
holds that in view of Defoe's travels and his religious and political 
sentiments it seems scarcely credible " that he should have been 
ignorant of the language of this country," especially since he had 
a Dutch grammar in his library.® The chief direct proofs of De- 
foe's knowledge, however, seem to be two : he once uses the Dutch 
sailor phrase of den wild zee " ; and his only use of the English 
word skipper" corresponds to a similar episode in SjouJce Gables 
where Smeefcs used the common Dutch schipper." 

Next, the plots of the two works are quite similar in general 
outline : the hero finds himself alone on a desert island, builds him- 
self a fortified hut, makes clothes, fashions utensils, kills game, is 
attacked by natives, etc. At least two points are especially pro- 

® W. van Maanen, English Studies' (Amsterdam), v, (192'3'), 136-9. 

^Goebel, JEGrP,, xxn (1923), 302-13. 

® Krutcb, Wew York Evening Post Lit Pev., m ( Sept. 9, 1922), 12. 

® 'Goebel, loe. (At., p. 303. 

Hubbard, op. cit, pp. xsxii, xlv, IS. 
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vocative here : he finds a dog on a ship which is -wrecked on his 
island, and he discovers human footprints in the sand. In addi- 
tion, Professor G-oebel believes that Defoe owes the whole characteri- 
zation, motivation, and psychological development of his hero to 
the '' carefully drawn Dutch sketch. Here he instances especially 
the religious experiences of the two men, the semi-TJtopian colonies 
described, and the general atmosphere of the two works, in spite 
of certain changes made by Defoe the dissenter. Even the life- 
like realism for which Defoe is justly praised had its prototype 
in the vivid realistic style of the Dutch story/’ Under this head 
fall such things as the use of corroborative detail, simplicity, and 
the autobiographical point of view.® Professor van Maanen also 
agrees with these proofs. 

It is therefore perhaps with considerable temerity that I range 
myself on the side of Staverman and Krutch, and that I ask all 
so far unprejudiced readers to take the same attitude. How much 
of this ingeniously constructed argument for Defoe’s plagiarism is 
actually based on proof and how much on fascinating, yet only 
specious, possibilities ? Please note that I , do not say that Defoe 
knew nothing of the Dutch tale. Ho one would put it beyond De- 
foe to make such a use of another’s material. I merely wish to ask 
whether scholarly-minded readers are willing, now and in the fu- 
ture, to accept such demonstrations of possibility as proof. 

Let us examine BoMnson Crusoe and Sjoulce Galles from the 
point of view of one who is not committed to a thesis — -of one who 
does not assume the relationship on one page and then take the 
assumption as admitted truth on the next.® The results of this 
examination will perhaps be more obvious if another possible source 
may be brought into the discussion — ^not the adventures of Selkirk, 
but the picaresque German tale by Grimmelshausen, Ber Aien- 
teuerliche SimpUcissimus (1669). Altho this very popular ro- 
mance has long been discarded by most literary historians as a 

® Goebel, pp. 3-03-12, passim. iSee also Hubbard^s introduction. 

® Mr. Hubbard does practically tins thing tbruout most o-f his introduc- 
tion, both in his rather insidious references to his main thesis as being 
already proved while he is still in the process of proving certain subsidiary 
arguments, and in his application of the putative principle of Defoe^s 
'^adopted method '' of modiddcation and contradiction in order to 
conceal any indebtedness. This fallacy is particularly apparent in the 
conclusions drawn from the bird episode (Huibbard, pp. xlvii-viii). 
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source for Crusoe, Mr. Hubbard (and with Mm Professors Goebel 
and van Maaiien) rather inconsistently admits that it may even 
be a common source for both Smeeks and Defoe.^*^ And surely 
quite as good a case can be made for SinipUcissimus as for Sjouhe 
Gables. 

Did Defoe know Dutch? As probably as that he knew German ; 
but so far no one has proved either as a fact. He had a Dutch 
grammar in his library, but so have I a Spanish dictionary in mine 
— and have never tried to read a line of Spanish in my life. More- 
over, even if I had, would my attempt allow the inference that I 
had translated — ^let us say — Baroja’s El Gamvao de Perfection f 
I did not know there was such a novel until I had looked it up for 
the purpose of this illustration. As for saying that Defoe knew 
Dutch because his commercial ventures might take him to Hol- 
land — ^the conclusion follows no more irresistibly than if I were to 
maintain that a young American in his twenties must know Prens- 
seMs Jorn Uhl (for instance) because he might have been a member 
of the American Army of Occupation during the late Armistice. 
But Defoe^s knowledge of SimpUcissimus, on the other hand, is 
more likely, for he did not need to meet it in German or in Ger- 
many. A translation of the German novel seems to have been 
advertised for Baldwin in 1688, not long after Defoe^s return from 
the Oontinent.^^ Altho the project appears never to have come to 
print, is it not pleasant to imagine that Defoe, in his peregrinations 
among the Grub Street publishers, may have happened upon the 
author’s manuscript, and used the desert island incident therein 
for his own later purposes? It is pleasant to imagine, but there 
the scholar must stop. — ^Does it need to be added that there seem 
to be no undoubted verbal reminiscences of Smeeks in Defoe ? 

As for plot, as strong a parallel can be drawn between (hvsoe 
and SimpUcmimus as between Crusoe and Sjouhe Gables — if the 
right incidents be selected. Rdbinson and Simplicissimus are both 
wrecked on their island; Sjouke is merely left behind after lieing 
lost. Simplicissimus is companioned for a time by an ignorant young 

Hubbard, p. xliv; van Maanen, p. 138; Goebel, pp. 305, 306. 

See Charlotte Morgan, Rise of the English Woml of Manners (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1911), p. 200, no. 359. Unfortunately, however, Miss 
Morgan, as she writes me, failed to take down the source of her in- 
formation. 
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shipmate, whose function is much like that of Friday for the short 
while he is alive; Sjouke is always entirely alone, rtobnisoii and 
Simplicissimiis both build their homes in similar locat’oiis, for 
safety as well as convenience; Sjouke does the same, but Crusoe 
arranged a cave for refuge in case of need, and Simplicissimus 
retired into a damp, rocky cave on the arrival of the Dutch ship, 
having provisioned it as did Crusoe. The occupations of all three 
heroes are essentially the same, even to the composition of Ineir 
biographies and their preoccupation with religion. Simphcissmius 
is finally carried away from his island by cannibals; Sj cuke’s cap- 
tors do not seem to be cannibals, but Crusoe^s enemies are. And 
so on. Indeed, the same method of modification and ^^con- 
tradiction may be observed in the German story as in the Dutch, 
in many points of divergence in the English. Crusoe was deeply 
thankful for not having been cast on the coast of Africa — which 
was the scene of Simplicissimus’s last adventures.^^ Crusoe 
thanked God for having supplied him with food, tools, weapons, 
0-tc, — things which Simplicissimus did not have, and the lack of 
which brought him to the very condition imagined by Crusoe.^® 
These specimens of the possibilities of the material will perhaps 
suffice. 

But how about the two very striking incidents of the dog and the 
footprints? In the first case, the very fact that neither Sjouke nor 
Crusoe was surprised at discovering a dog in such a situation in- 
dicates that it was more or less of a custom for a ship to carry a 
dog on a voyage. Crusoe, indeed, found a dog on both the first 
wreck and the Spanish wreck. In the second case, the circum- 
stances of the footprints are so entirely different as to make the 
common incident devoid of value, for the footprints Sjouke sees 
are not those of the savages, but are apparently 'those of the ship- 
mates who had left him behind. Moreover, since footprints are 
mentioned twice in iSjouke^s story (altho he does not see them 
himself the first time), the recurrence would seem to show the lack 
of originality in the incidents. Here, as in other cases of super- 
ficial similarity, the resemblance arises from, and is dictated by, 
the situation. 

C7msoe (Bohn ed,, London, 1893), p. 51. 

J5., pp. lOC^-1. 
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From the point of view of plot continuity it is interesting to 
compare the order of events in Hubbard's parallel columns, 
inasmuch as Defoe with little reasonable doubt " had the Dutch 
book ^^by him" when he wrote. So that it will not seem that 
I am choosing the best passage to illustrate my point, I shall begin 
at the beginning of his text in setting down the page numbers in his 
edition of Rdhinson which he places opposite his Dutch story as 
it unfolds: 61 ; II, 25«5'; 80, 48, 54, 54, 73, 76, 96, 85, 54, 223, 181, 
54, 225, 61, 53, 66, 95, 117, 59, 115, 116, 211, 80, 181, etc. If 
Defoe took the trouble to build his story up from such a patchwork 
as this, it would certainly seem to the normal observer as if he had 
set himself a harder job than if he had done it all from his own 
imagination originally. 

And is it safe to attach any importance to the moralizing in the 
two books and to their adoption of similar tricks of style ? Teutonic 
readers of the middle classes — ^English or Dutch or German — ^have 
always demanded such fare, and especially in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Examination of other works of fiction in the 
same period would often reveal the same treatment — compare, for 
instance, the works of Mrs. Manley or the elaborations on fact in 
the Mary Carleton narratives and the ^Newgate' biographies. 
Moreover, autobiographical narratives, journals, and letters were 
conventional methods of achieving the effect of reality by such 
documentation.^^ Islands far from known civilization go back at 
least to Plato, and the travels and explorations from the Renais- 
sance onward would naturally foster an interest in such matter. 
Crusoe was well along in the tradition of such stories of unin- 
habited islands and shipwrecked mariners, for it is certain that 
such adventures were not uncommon in both fiction and reality.^® 
Defoe himself, in telling of Crusoe's later career, speaks of how 
the famous pirate Kidd ... set the captain on shore on an un- 
inhabited island, and ran away with the ship."^® Desert island 
novels have also been common in French literature, and their simi- 

Of. Tiege, Peculiar Phase of the Theory of Pealisra in Pre-Rich- 
ardsonian Fiction,” PMLA., xxv m (19ia), 213 jff. 

F. Wackwitz, Entstehungsgeschichie von D. Defoes RoMnson Crusoe ” 
(Berlin, 1909), investigates many of Defoe's predecessors in this field, 
confining his work to English material alone. 

Crusoe (ed. cit.), p. 371. 
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larities to the Crusoe material have often been alluded to.^^ A 
list of all Crusoe^s predecessors wonld be no slight task to com- 
piled® The episode in the sixth book of Simplicissimus, the epi- 
sode of Sjouke in the larger tale of KrinJce Kesmes, and the story 
of Eobinson Crusoe merely gave a new turn to a type of story 
implied in the Utopia^ later on in Gulliver's Travels, etc. There 
was no more need for Defoe to have imitated Smeeks or G-rimmels- 
hausen than for the author of Beoivulf to have imitated Homer. 

After ail, however, the results of this analysis of the relationship 
between Crusoe and SjouJce Gabies are not the important thing. 
Hor is the review to be construed primarily as an attack on any 
particular writer. But it is to be interpreted as a study in source- 
study,^^ and in the methods in vogue in too many quarters today. 
The possibility of suggesting a source-relationship between either 
the Dutch or the German novel and the English one with even the 
degree of plausibility which has been indicated above ought to have 
the same sort of general efiect as M. Bedier’s recent strictures on 
his own earlier ^genealogical^ method of establishing manuscript 
texts : it ought to recommend a still greater caution and a still 
greater skepticism than are now beginning to obtain in the field 
of literary scholarship, and especially in the field of literary re- 
lationships. ^ 

Arthur H. Hethbrcot. 

'Northwestern 'University. 


The Poems of Charles Cotton 1630-1681. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes, by John Beresford. Hew York ; Boni and 
Liverig’ht, 1923. 

Eor at least two decades there has been a marked revival of in- 
terest in English lyrical poetry of the seventeenth century, and 
numerous new editions are gradually making accessible lyrics long 

See, for example, O. Atkinson’s A Frencli Desert Island Hovel of 
1708,” PMLA., xxxvr (1921), 509 ff., porssim, and Ms book on the subject. 

would well begin with the above-mentioned works and those set 
down in Camh. Mist. Engl. Lit, ix, 476 ; Esdaile, English Tales and Prose 
Momances, pp. xxx-xsxi; Ghinard, L^AmSrique et le rive esootiqne, pp. 248- 
60 ; and Le Breton, Le Roman au XVIIIe sUcle, p. 312. 

In the preface to Ms recent revision of his own old edition of Le lai 
de Vomire. 
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available only to scholars and collectors. A useful addition to 
these is Mr. John Beresford's volume. It fairly establishes the 
editor^s claim that it is 'Hhe first complete edition of Cotton’s 
shorter poems/’ and although it does not contain The Battle of 
Ivry, or the whole of Cotton’s translations^ it does contain all the 
rest of the material of the 1689 edition, the only extensive one 
hitherto extant, and various other poems. These have been re- 
arranged— if the jumbled order of 1690 can be called an arrange- 
ment at all — according to the subject matter, the spelling has 
been modernized, and some pertinent notes, dhiefly historical and 
biographical, have been added. The preface contains a good brief 
life of Cotton, as well as some critical observations. The whole 
makes a well-bound volume of 420 pp. Sir Peter Lely’s portrait 
of Cotton is reproduced as frontispiece. 

Charles Cotton was one of ‘^Hhe mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease,” and while there may be a pious exaggeration (the editor 
is descended from Captain John Beresford, a cousin of Cotton’s) 
in Mr. Beresford’s assertion that the true genius of Cotton . . . 
lay in his poetry,” and while there may be little substantial in- 
justice in the fame which connects his name inevitably with the 
Gompleat Angler, this poetry is distinctive and worth preserving, 
and it was not for nothing that it was admired by Charles Lamb 
and even by that less genial critic, Wordsworth. 

Yet Cotton seems, like many of his contemporaries, to have 
begun as a mere imitator. Like Dryden, he was one of the divers 
persons of nobility and worth” who contributed elegies on Lord 
Hastings to Brome’s Lachrymae Musarum in 1650. Dryden was 
eighteen and Cotton nineteen when Hastings died, it was sixteen 
years after the publication of Donne’s collected poems, and the 
tide of ^^metaphysical ” wit had not yet begun to ebb. Hence we 
find Cotton ■writing ^ 

Weep, ladies, weep, lament great Hastings’ fall; 

His house is buried in bis funerall: 

Bathe him in tears, till there appear no trace 

Of those sad blushes in his lovely face, &c 

Hastings (Mr. Beresford neglects to remind ns) died of the small- 
pox. Some innate spring of common-sense keeps Cotton’s ‘‘'sad 


P. 247 of the present volume. 
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blushes ” on this side of absurdity : young Dryden was less judi- 
cious, and elaborated thus : 

/Each little pimple had a tear in it 
To wail the fault its rising did commit. 

Here, of course. Cotton, like Dryden, was simply following a style, 
with no particular model in mind. But sometimes his indebted' 
ness is so specific and close as to suggest conscious imitation. Mr. 
Beresford informs us in his biographical note that Cotton was a 
close friend of Lovelace, but he makes no comment on Cotton^s 
Ode to Chloris, w^hich begins^ 

Farewell, my Sweet, until I come. 

Improved in merit, for thy sake, 

With Characters of Honour home. 

Such as thou canst not then hut take. 

To Loyalty my love must bow, 

My Honour too calls to the Field, 

Where, for a lady’s busk, I now 
Must keen, and sturdy iron yield. 

It is not an improvement on Lovelace. Again, a poem called 
Advice nearly but not quite catches the manner of Suckling: * 

If she relent not, as I doubt her), 

FTever make more ado about her, 

To sigh and whimper is no bootj 
Go, hang thyself, and that will do’t. 

Cotton’s The Storm shows indebtedness to Donne’s more famous 
poem of the same name ; e. g., Donne’s 

And as sin-burden’d soules from graves will creeps, 

At the last day, some forth their cahins peepe: 

And treaniblingly aske what news 

becomes ^ 

Such as from under hatches thrust a head 
T’enquire what news, seem’d rising from the dead. 

Much of Cotton's verse, then, is imitative, and some, it may be 
added, is highly indecorous. But the same may be said of most 
seventeenth century poets — and, after all, Cotton did not take 
poetry too serioudy, even his own. He writes ® 


«P. 184. 
«P. 152 


^Pp. 88. 

«P. 113. 
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And though to verse great reverence is due 
Yet what most poets write proves so untiue, 
It renders truth in verse suspected too. 


And having described Mrs. Anne King as 


he adds 


the only she 

Deserves the general eulogy, 

The praise of all the rest is Poetry. 


Sometimes Cotton^s poetry is philosophic; his Pindaric ode^^ 
on Death contains lines -which seem akin to WordsworWs Inti- 
mations: 

So soon as life is tasted, 

Lest we should happy be 
Even in our infancy, 

Our joys are quashed, our hopes are blasted. 

I 

Wordsworth had doubtless read this poem, though of course it is 
not necessary to infer that his idea of shades of the prison- 
house originated here. 

Cotton’s best poems are certainly his nature poems, and these 
show a genuine love of country life, not common in his day. Best 
of them all is, of course, The Retirement; it deserves all the praise 
that has at various times been lavished upon it. In some of his 
love poems, and in nearly all of his nature poems. Cotton Justifies 
Mr. Beresford^s remark that® ^^The subject, the turn of the verse, 
and the ^wit^ are of the seventeenth century, but the imagery is 
that of Burns or Wordsworth.^^ 

Bek C. Clough. 

Brown University, 


COEEESPOFDEFCB 

Birkam Wood: 700 A. D.-1600 A. D. 

While engaged in a study of the latlnity of the Liber Eistoriae 
Francorum, of the eighth century, for a doctoral dissertation, I 
came upon a plot which passing through several centuries eventu- 
ahy attained popularity as the Birnam Wood of Macbeth, The 


«p. m 
^ P. 221. 


®P. 27. 
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story is 'found in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Scripto- 
rum Berum Merovingicarum, Liber JSistoriae Ffdncofum, 
par. 36. An English rendering somewhat abridged of the stilted 
Latin runs as follows : ^ 

Fredeigundis with Landericus and the lemaining Franlcisli leaders as- 
sembles an army. . . iShe gave advice to the Franlis, saying “By night 
let us lise against them (the enemy) with torches, our companions carry- 
ing branches in their hands and placing bells upon their horses so that 
the sentinel-guards of the enemy may not recognize us x4.t daybreak let 
us rush upon them and perhaps we shall slay them . . . when she had 
counseled them, rising together in the night clad in armor, with branches 
in their hands, they came to Trucia, she carrying little King Chlotharius 
in her arms. 

Furness in his 5th Variorum edition of Macbeth mentions sev- 
eral stories of moving woods which seem to have no bearing on 
Birnam Wood. However on page 398 of this edition we find 
under Simrock, Vie Quellerb Shahespeares^ 1870, 2nd ed., 256, a 
short sketch of an attack by Predegundis almost identical with the 
one found in the Liber Historiae Francorum. This sketch, which 
Furness quotes from Simrock, is found in Grimm^s Deutsche 
Sagen.^ Grimm states that his source is Aimoinus, in, 82. A 
translation of the passage, considerably abridged, follows : ® 

In dark night the army rising entered the forest, with Landericus lead- 
ing. Siome cut branches from trees and holding them and placing bells 
on their horses’s necks, urged their comrades to follow their example. 
Others, in emulation, cutting off branches of trees and at the same time 
snatching bells, were early in order to appear in the enemy camps. In 
the meantime Fredegundis, holding Chlotharius in her arms/preceded the 
army to the place prepared for the fray, so that pity for the child should 
affect them — ^the child whom they would see made -a captive by the king 
if they were conquered. 


^ . Fredegundis cum Lander ico et reliquos Francorum duces hostem 

congregat . . . consilium dedit Francos . . dicens : De nocte consurgamus 
contra eos cum lucemis, portantes socii, qui nos precedunt, ramis silvarum 
in manibus, tintinnabolis super equos legatis ut nos cognoseere ipsorum 
vigiles custodes hostium non queant. Inluciseente inieium diei, inruamus 
super eois, et forsitan eos devincimus . . . ilia sicut consilium dederat, de 
nocte consurgens, cum ramis in manibus . . Chlothario parvolo rege in 
bnachia vehitans, usque Trucia pervenerunt, etc.’’ 

^Deutsche Sagen, herausgegeben von den Brtidem Grimm, h, 56. The 
reference in Furness’s M(wbet‘h is Grimm’s German Popular Tales, n, 91. 
This title is misleading and the page reference incorrect 

® Migne, Patrolog'iae Latmae, oxxxix, Aimoinus Monachus Floriacenses, 
in, 82. “ . . . Untempesta nocte surgens exercitus, silvam Landerico 

ducente est ingressus. Qui . . . ramum praeoidit arboris, suspensumque 
tintinnabulum collo equd cui insidebat ferens, hortatur socios ut suum omnes 
sequantur exemplum. Qui eertatim arborum praecisis remis, arreptis una 
tintinnabulis, . . . miatutini hostilibus astatere castris. Interea Frede- 
gundlis Clotarium filiuim sraum propriis gestan® ulnis, usque ad locum 
certaminis armatum praecedebat exercitum, ut miseratio eos infantis 
accenderet, quern m vioti forent, captivum de rege facturi videbantur.” 
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The similarity of the episode in the work of Aimoinns; written 
about the 10th century,^ and of that in the Liber Historiae Fran- 
Gorum, written about the 8th century/ is undeniable and easily 
explained. Eor among several other sources -which Aimoinns con- 
sulted are mentioned les Gestes des Frangais^ (no exact paragraphs 
being cited however). Les Gestes des Frangais are the Gesta 
Francorum, a title sometimes used for the Liber Sistoriae 
Francorum, 

We can now see that the earliest known story of the attack of 
Eredegundis arose in the Liber JS^istoriae Francorum. And before 
abandoning Furness and his sources, to go on to the piece de re- 
sistmce of our article, we take the liberty of pointing out that the 
story of Fredegonde, written in old French and quoted by Dr. J. 
C, Fitter (Programm der Eealschule zu Leer, 1871), Croniqnes 
de St, Deiim, Bibl. Imp., Paris, Cod. 10298 f. 17, and given by 
Furness on page 399 of the Yariorum edition, is no other than an 
adaptation of the original story of Eredegundis found in the Liber 
Sistoriae Framorum, 

We are told by Furness, page 379 of the same edition, that 
^^Holinshed is Shakespeare^s authority, Hector Boece is Holin- 
shed^s and Boece follows Fordun, adding to him very freely.^^ 
What Boece adds, among other stories', to Fordun is the moving 
of Birnam Wood which F. J. Amours in his elaborate and schol- 
arly edition of Andrew Wyntoun^s Chronicles states is found only 
in Wyntoun.^ Boswell-Stone further adds in Shakespeare' s Halin- 
shed, 42, note, that ^Hhe removal of Birnam Wood seems to have 
been a tradition in Wyntoun^s age (14th century) Wyntoun 
was born about 1350.^ Boece lived about 100 years later.® It 
seems plausible and more than probable that Boece, himself the 
author of a history of Scotland, read Wyntoun, the great Scotch 
Chronicler, from whose work he took the story of Birnam Wood. 
The situation as most recently outlined by Amours seems to be 
that it is in Wyntoun that we first hear of Birnam Wood. But 
Wyntoun gives no indication as to whence he drew his idea of the 
moving forest, a problem which indeed Amours himself has un- 
willingly left unelucidated.^® 

An examination of the sources used by Wyntoun in his Chron- 

^ Encyol, Brit, Xltb ed , s. v. Aiimoin. 

® Monuments Germaniae Mistorioa, Bcriptorum Merum Morovingimrum 
n, 217. 

*Migne, 619, op, oii, 

F. J. Amours, The Original Ohromcle of Andrew Wyntoun, edited with 
introd., notes and glossary, by F. J. Amours, 1914, William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London, i, 6'6. 

® Encyol, Brit, Xlth ed., s. v. Wyntoun. 

* lUd,, 8, V. Bodce, 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew Wyntoun, ed, by F. J, Amours, i, 
Ixxxiii. 
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icle reveals a significant fact. Amours in his discussion of tlie 
sources of Wyntoun^s 'Chronicle, Ixxiv, informs us that the 
chronicler mentions twice the celebrated Vincent of Beauvais, the 
great encyclopedist of the 13th century, author of the Speculum 
Maius, of which a part is called the Speculum Histoiide and 
seems to have been known to Wyntoun. 

In this Speculum Historiale, iii, bk. xxiii, ch. 3, I have found 
a passage containing the attack of Eredegundis on the Austrasians 
and Burgundians, so similar to that quoted above from the Liber 
Historiae Francorum that I shall not reproduce it here. More- 
over Vincent of Beauvais states that it comes from the Eistoria 
Francorum. Vincent of Beauvais generally gives his sources, and 
when 'we find the works of Gregory of Tours mentioned as the 
source for some passages, Helinandus for others, etc , and the His- 
toria Francorum for passages that correspond in practically all de- 
tails to those in the Liber it is a foregone conclusion that the 
Eistoria Francorum and the Liber Eistoriae Francorum are one 
book. 

Our moving wood^^ traveled far. Used first in the Liber His- 
toriae Francorum, in the fascinating story of the attack of Erede- 
gundis on the Burgundians and Austrasians, it was taken in its 
original setting by Vincent of Beauvais and placed in his enor- 
mous work. Wyntoun, probably seeing its great dramatic possi- 
bilities, wove it into the partly historical, partly fanciful story 
later introduced in Macbeth. Ihom him Boece drew this incident, 
and thus from Wyntoun to Boece, Boece to Holinshed, Holinshed 
to Shakespeare the moving wood of the Liber went its way as 
Birnam Wood. 

Pauline Taylor. 

Columbia University. 


Bodmer Indebted to Dante 

Bodmer^s Noah had many sources. One of these was the Divine 
Comedy • As the first evidence of Bodmef s indebtedness to Dante 
I present the following parallels. In the course of his wanderings, 
as recounted in the Noah, Sem finally arrives at a pyramid. It is 
the chamber thereof that Bodmer makes the scene of the tragic 
ending of Hadad and his thirty sons, all of whom are represented 
as having died there a horrible death by starvation— a reminiscence^ 
of the well-known motif of Ugolino and his sons.^ 

^'Cf. Dante’s Divine Comedy • Inferno XXXHI. Bodmer, I may add, 
used the same theme in his tragedy Der Sungerturm in Pisa ( 1769) . This 
drama, however, isi not, as MSrikofer erroneonsly states in his Bchwe%^er- 
isohe Literatur (page 219), a parody -of Gerstenherg’s gruesome tragedy 
Ugolino, The two tragedies, it seems, were written at almost the same 
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Save for the different cause of the tragedy in each of the two 
accounts/ Bodmeffs version is throughout a clear paraphrase of 
Dante's^ nay, virtually a free translation thereof. In both versions 
we have the prophetic dream and the lean hounds which rend the 
sides of the unfortunate human beings; the father awakes and hears 
his sons weeping m their sleep and asking for bread; the sons 
awake, there is the ominous sound at the door, the father gazes in 
silence into the faces of his sons; he cannot weep, so stony does he 
grow within; but his sons weep, and in Banters account one of 
them asks : Thou lookest so, father, what ails thee ? which is 
paralleled in the Noah by the words: ^^Wie siehst du so scharf, 
mein Vater 1 The heartrending sight of the haggard faces of his 
sons makes the father realize the starving aspect of his own; for 
very grief, according to Dante, he bites his hands, while Bodmer 
represents him in his frenzy as biting his arm. But there is no 
need of recalling more of the details of the story. Suffice it to say 
that the same close correspondence, feature for feature, runs 
throughout the two parallel versions even to the point of the hor- 
rible climax where the father, driven by the pangs and delirium of 
hunger, feeds upon the dead bodies of his own sons. Indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that Bodmer was careful not to omit a single 
salient detail of the Dantean story. 

In conclusion one other correspondence may be pointed out. 
EaphaeFs recital of his experiences in the abode of the unfortu- 
nates ^ recalls Banters wanderings through the Inferno under guid- 
ance of Yirgil, a particularly notable parallel being the interviews 
with the dead which Bodmer introduced into his epic in imitation 
of Bante.^ 

C. H. Ibeeshoff. 

Unwersity of Iowa. 


time. According to L, Donati in the Bodmer DenlcscJirift (p. 309) there 
is, however, among Bodmer’s miamiseripts “^‘eine nngedruckte gegen Ger- 
stenberg gerichtete Barodie Das Parterre des Ugolinol^ In this connection 
I may state that Burner’s early interest in the Dantean motif is attested 
by the fact that the tale wias already included in the Woali of 1752, indeed, 
even in his Kritische Betraolitungen iil>er die poetisohen Gemdlde der 
Diohter (Ziirich, 1741, p. SO) he refers to Dante’s UgoUno and Michael 
Angelo’s bas relief of the motif. 

^ In the Noah the victims are represented as having, at the time of the 
Flood, sought refuge in the channiber of the pyramid only to be doomed to 
die there. According to the Dantean version Ugolino with his sons dies a 
frightful death in prison. The historical account relates that Ugolino was 
charged by the Ghihellines with political treason, whereupon he was seized 
and with Ms sons and grandsons was cast into prison where all were left 
to starve to death. 

®Of. the Noahy edition of 1705, page 280 if. 

* Of. the Noahy p. 286 and the Inferno XXXII. 
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TJitcollectet) Poems by Pontenelle. 

The complete works of Pontenelle;, as we know them to-day, have 
been accumulated in successive stages and by several additions.^ 
The rather laborious compilation of his published or manuscript 
productions explains why his editors have overlooked two of his 
poems which appeared during his lifetime among a number of 
others which have been duly gathered in his collected writings. 

These forgotten poems were printed in a short-lived periodical 
with a strange title, published in Holland in 1750 and 1751: 
petit Reservoir contenant une variete de faits histonques ef cri- 
tiques, de litterature, de morale et de poesies, etc, et quelquefois de 
petites Avantures romanesques et galantes. A La Have, Chez Jean 
Heaulme. The publisher or rather the editor, the Abbe d^Artig- 
ny,^ stated in vol. i that he would successively publish a number of 
poems by Pontenelle derived from a manuscript collection of his 
verse, which had, at that moment, not been printed in his collected 
works. Some of them were sent in by the Abbe Trublet, the friend 
and biographer of Pontenelle, whose testimony about their authen- 
ticity must be given great weight. He states in his Memoires sur 
M. de FonteneUe? ^^Je crois qu^on pourroit mettre les petites 
pieces . . . dans la nouvelle Edition de M. de Pontenelle et d^au- 
tant plus que le puiblic les a deja. On les a recueillies dans un 
ouvrage periodique impnme en Hollande sous le titre de Petit 
Reservoir, Le libraire qui me consulta, en connoissoit quelques- 
unes; je lui indiquai les autres.'^^ 

All the poems from the Petit Reservoir are found in Pontenelle’s 
works except two,^ w^’Mch I reprint here. The first, Les Fleches 
d’ Amour, is an allegory on the power of money in love which bears 
a close resemblance in its method to Pontenelle^s Relation de VIsle 
de Borneo of 1686. The second is only attributed to him, but 
it is also in his customary vein. 

Petit Reservoir, vol. ii, p. 377. 

Les FUches dAmmr, par M. de Foutenelle. 

L’amour n^avoit jadis' que des fl'^ckes d’acier, 

Ce pas faire grande d§pense; 

Mais cela suffisoit pour un si^cle gi'ossier, 

Oa ions les coeurs se rendoient sans defense. 

Le temps changeaj plus de sdmplicit^, 

Les traits d’acier devinrent inutiles ; 

Et Famour eut affaire It des gens plus habiles, 


^See Trublet, M4moires, etc., in Mercure de Frmce of 1756, published 
separately in 1761, Qu6rard, La Fr. Liit, 

^ Indicated as editor by Lach^vre, Bitl, des Rec, Coll,, in, p. 3S8. 

® Pp. 35-36. 

* I consulted tbe (Euvres Completes of 1790', 1818, and 1825. 
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Qui de les repoiisser pienoient la libcrte 
S’lls blessoient, la blessure 6toit bien-tSt gu§rie, 

Pei Sonne ne s’en ii oiivoit inal , 

Quel remade 9 Ii fallut changer de batterie! 

II les ht d^un autre m^tai, 

Ce fut d'oi a I’amour la vietoiie etoit stire. 

Quels ennemis, giands Dieiix, n’auroit-il pas dgfaits? 

Aussi, quoiqu’il partit d’abord se mettre en frais, 

Ii regagna ses fiais avec usuie. 

A chaque fl^che qui voloii, 

Une foule de coeurs couroit au devant d’elle; 

Quoique la plaie en fdt mortelle, 

N'^toit pas bless^ qui •v'ouloit 
L’amour ne langoit plus ses filches que par grace, 

Heureux les coeurs sur qui tomboient des traits si doux ’ 
Souvent de les pereer sa mam se trouvoit lasse, 

Lorsquhls ne Fdtoient pas de recevoir ses coups, 

Ohacun d'eux edt requ vingt filches au lieu d‘une, 

Chacun eat volontiers ^puis6 le carquois; 

Se faire blesser plusieurs fois 
C’^toit assez pour faire sa fortune. 

Cette mode n’a point change, 

Les fl&ches d^or sont toujours en usage, 

Et, pour pen qu'on s^en serve, il n’est coeur si sauvage 
Qui sous les lois d’amour ne soit bien-t6t rangS. 

Petit Reservoir, vol. iv, p. 191. 

Vers sur une maison d Nevilles, attribues a M. de FoiitonoIIo. 

Je vois cet agr^able lieu, 

Ces bords riants, cette terrasse, 

Ot Courtin, La Eaie et Chaulieu, 

Loin du faux godt des gens en place. 

Peasant beaucoup, eciivant pen, 

Parmi les flaccons il la glace 
Composoient des vers plains de feu: 

Enfants d^Aristippe et d’Horace, 

Des lecons du Portique instruits, 

Tantdt ils en cueilloient les fruits 
Et tantot les fleurs du Parnasse. 

Philosophes sans vanity, 

Beaux esprits sans rivalitd, 

Entre T^tude et la paiesse, 

A e6t§ de la volupt6 

Ils avoient plac4 la sagesse: 

Oh trouver encore dans Paris 

Des moeurs et des talents semblables? 

Il n’est que trop de Beaux Esprits, 

Mais qull est peu de gens aimablesi 


University of Minnesota.. 


Gustave L. vak Koosisrokhmc. 
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La EoOHEFOUCAULD A2;^D the Chaeaoter of Zimei 

Between Dryden^s ‘character of Zimn and La Eochefoiicauld’s 
Portrait du Cardinal de Betz there are certain resemblances, in- 
dicating, though by no means proving, that the Englishman owed 
inspiration to the Erenchman. It is true that La Eochefoucanld's 
Portrait w'as not pnlblished till after Absalom and Achitophel, bnt 
the Portrait was circulating in manuscript several years before 
Dry den composed his work — ^as early as 1675.^ I give the parallels. 

Stiff in opinions, always in tlie 
wrong, 

Was everytliing by starts, and notb- 
xng long; 

Railing and praising were his usual 
themes ; 

And both, to show his judgment, in 
extremes; 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means 
bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was 
left. 


II n’a point de gotit, ni de dslica- 
itesse; il s^amiise a tout, et ne se 
plait a rien. . , . 


. . il quitte la cour, oh il ne 
pent s’attacher, et dl s’^loigne du 
monde, qui s’^loigne de lui. 


In determining the weight of these parallels, it should be re- 
membered that they occur in short passages, for La Eochefou- 
cauld^s sketch is only about twice the length of Dryden^s ; and it 
should be noted that, in both cases, the strikingly unusual ^ fac- 
tion ^ witticism occurs at the same point — at the very close of the 
portraits. 

E. B. Kate. 

NortMoestern University. 


Keats, Shelley, ahi) Mrs. Eadcliffb 

It is of course a matter of common knowledge that Keats was 
to some extent, at least, acquainted with Mrs. Eadcliffe^s extrava- 
gant romances ; and a most interesting and important contribution 
to this subject, lately made by Miss Martha Shackfoxd^ caused the 
writer of the present note to reread The Mysteries of Udolpho with 
a new interest. In the course of that reading some passages in the 
thirty-third chapter arrested my attention as it struck me that 
they contained elements markedly similar to the familiar lines in 
KeaEs Ode to a Nightingale: 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


1 'See La Rochefoucauld, CSJ'Uvres^ ed. Gilbert and Gourdault, i, 17. 
ip M. L A., XXXVI, 104-118. 
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These are the sentences : 

Wiien Emily, in the morning, opened her casement,^ she was surprised 
to observe the beauties, that suiiounded it a stream . . . descend- 

ing from the mountains, wound along the landscape, which it leflected, to 
a bay of the sed. There, tar in the west, the waters, fading intoi the sky, 
assumed a tint of the faintest purple . . . . to hei this spot was a bower 
of sweets, whose cha/rms communicated 'imperceptibly to her mind some- 
what of their own serenity.'^ .... tUnwilling to encounter the coarse be- 
haviour of the peasant’s wife, she remained supperless in her room, while 
she wept again over her forlorn and perilous situation.^ 

Shelley, too, seems to have read the Mysteries; for the characters, 
Verezzi, tjgo, La Contessa di Laurentini, in Zastrozzi, and Ca- 
vigni in 8t, Irvyne, or the Bosicrudan are all named after char- 
acters in the Eadcliffe romance, and Shelley^s Bernardo, in Zasi- 
Tozzi was perhaps also christened with one of Mrs. Eadcliffe’s char- 
acters, Bertrand, in mind. One situation, too, in the Mysteries,^ 
where Montoni, lifting his goblet to drink a toast, is saved from 
death hy the breaking of the glass, was probably the original of the 
incident m St. Irvyne ^ in which Cavigni is likewise saved from 
such a death by the intervention of Gmotti. 

Wautee E. Peck. 

College of Wooster 


BEIEE ME'HTIOlsr 

Serdeiices md Thinicing. A JSMdiooJc of Composition and 
Revision, by N'orman Eoerster and J. M. Steadman. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 19^3, xxxii + 330 pp.)* ^ dozen years ago 
teachers of English composition used to wish for a handbook of 
usage suited to class-room use. Today there are several such books. 
Of these some are simply reference books of rules for grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and diction. Others attempt to combine 
with such rules a brief treatment of the elementary principles of 
composition and^hus to serve as a substitute for the older-fash- 
ioned text-book of rhetoric. The result is usually not happy, for 
the first essential of a good hook on structure and style is generous 
citation of illustrative examples^ and a handbook does not permit 
adequate illustration. 

In Sentences and Thmking the mistake of attempting too much 
has been avoided. It is not, as the title might imply, a discussion 
of logic. It is merely an application of common sense to the 
whole problem of writing good sentences. Described in the suh- 

^ The word is frequently used in the course of the story j md the charm- 
ing view from thie particular window is repeatedly emphasized. 

® Mysteries of Udolpho, ed. 1794, m, 197-201. 

Ill, 207 . 

® Ibid,, II, 403. e Ch. i. 
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title as a handbook of composition and revision^ it is, and rightly 
so, chiefly a book of revision. Sentences are not the product of 
deliberate thinking. A successful writer does not consciously plan 
a sentence before he writes it any more than a strong man con- 
siders each stride as he walks. The thought shapes the sentences. 
Whether it shapes them well or ill is a question that should be de- 
ferred until the time for revision. The beginner, however, can- 
not hope to be a good critic of his own sentences, as he undertakes 
revision, unless he has already learned something of the resources 
of good sentence structure. It is chiefly to this mastery of ele- 
mentary principles of style that the first part of the book is devoted. 

The book is to be commended particularly for its insistence on 
the importance of grammar. As an example of its sanity, note 
this remark : If the principle of parallelism gives us trouble, we 
may be reasonably certain that the cause of the trouble is our 
shabby acquaintance with grammatical forms. In this event the 
obvious remedy is to go back to our grammar and to study care- 
fully, among other things, the parts of speech.^^ This remedy 
might justly be proposed for other troubles besides those concern- 
ing parallelism. Good sentence structure is based on swift and 
clear perception of grammatical relations, just as good diction is 
based on memory and vividness of imagination. The theorists 
who a few years ago began to assure teachers that it is entirely 
unnecessary to give lessons in grammar wholly misconceived the 
purpose of grammar study. 

The application of the logical method used in the first part of 
the book would, perhaps, have made the treatment of punctuation 
conform more closely to the needs of the sentence for pointing. 
A student should say, Here is need for separation ; what point is 
required? and not, Here is the comma; what can I do with it? 

The chapter on diction, good so far as it goes, seems somewhat 
inadequate. It is in words as such that students are most easily 
interested. Most persons, indeed, find some romance in the study 
of words, though they can discover none in abstract grammar. 
Consequently, it is in the treatment of diction that copious illus- 
tration is most fruitful. This does not mean that a discussion 
of correct diction must be primly exacting. The authors of this 
book show some tendency to schoolmaster the language. 
got to,” meaning I must, is colloquial but it is certainly not vulgar, 
and I have got,” meaning I possess, is well-established colloquial 
usage, based upon a natural grammatical tendency. 

In general, Ssniefices w%d Thitihing is a useful book, clear in 
arrangement and satisfactory in typo^aphy. As convenient hand- 
books multiply, the excuse for inefficient teaching of usage grows 
less and less. 


J, 0. S'. 
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A Handful of Pleasmt Delights, Edited by Hyder E. Eollms 
(Cambridge^ Harvard University Press^ 1924. 145 pp.)* Professor 
Eollms, in making accessible this miscellany of broadside ballads 
composed ^by Clement Eobinson and divers others/ has done 
English scholars an excellent service. For many years these bal- 
lads have interested students, among whom may be mentioned 
Joseph Eitson, George Ellis, and Malone who copied the entire 
book.^^ In 1815 the Handful was finally edited by Thomas Park 
for the second volume of his Heliconia; but unfortunately his text 
vras taken ^^from a very inacciu’ate transcript.” James Crossley 
in IS 71 issued a facsimile (^^not altogether successful in that 
attempt”) for the Spenser Society, but added nothing to Parkis 
notes. In 1878 ArbePs edition appeared which, though an im- 
provement, likewise left something to be desired, furthermore, 
all three editions are practically unobtainable ” ; none, moreover, 

treats the miscellany from the point of view of balladry.” The 
need for a new edition is, therefore, obvious. 

In his introduction, based upon earlier investigations (cf. /. E. 
(?. P., xviii, 1919, 43-59), Mr. Eollms furnishes proof for 1566 
(not, as hitherto supposed, 1584) as the date of the first edition 
of the Handful, Accordingly, “the book immediately assumes 
a much more important rank in the history of Elizabethan litera- 
ture than that heretofore granted it. Suggested, no doubt, by the 
success of Tottefs, — which had reached a fourth edition in 1565, — 
the Handful j following in 15fi6, became the second, and not the 
fourth, poetical miscellany.” That Shakspere vshows acquaint- 
ance with some of the ballads is well-loiown. Inasmuch as the 
volume appeared two years after his birth, it may be that he Imcw 
it wdiile still in his teens. Possibly, therefore, here is another book 
that wall throw light on the “background” of the iStratford youth. 
Meanwhile, how^ever, it is well to remember that some of the songs 
alluded to in his plays did not appear in the first edition. 

^ In addition to the list of misprints and various readings, bibliog- 
raphy and glossary, Mr. EoEins has added forty pages of notes. 
These, the result of a wide reading in a field in which he is thor- 
oughly at home, are valuable, and will be of distinct service to 
every student of medieval and Elizabethan literature. One sug- 
gestion may be offered. On the tune of Green Sleeves^, twice re- 
ferred to by Shakspere {Merrtj Wives, ii, i, 64; v, v, 22), it is 
worth while to call attention to Sidney LaniePs delightful com- 
ments in his too little known essay on music in Shakspere (cf. 
S, and his Forerunners, N. T., 1900, ii, 27). 

The format of the book is admirable. The volume is sure to 
find its way into many a private library. 


B. P. K. 
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CHAU'CEE AS A LITEEAEY CEITIC 

Chaucer^s consideration of himself as the author of his M’-orks 
and his conscious responsibility for their matter and technique 
are aspects of his poetry that have received a long neglect at the 
hands of critics. Mention of the poems in the Prologue to The 
Legend of Good Womenf' the Man of Law^s Prologue/ and the 
Apology and the Eetraction/ is in itself sufficient indication of 
some such self-consciousness; yet^ with the exception of very few 
scholars/ this point of view has been entirely lost sight of. To 
one reading the poems at all closely, much evidence stands forth ; 
for Chaucer gives specific criticism, not only of his own work, but 
of that of his contemporaries and of the classical writers as well. 
Also, throughout the poems one may trace definite ideas regarding 
narrative technique and style. 

To point out these criticisms and ideas is the purpose of this 
article, avoiding, for the sake of brevity, all but the main impli- 
cations. Accordingly, no attempt will be made to ally Chaucer 
with his contemporaries, or to show the indebtedness of his ideas 
to any of the writers before his time. By itself, his testimony con- 
structs a Minos^ maze sufficient for the present page. 

^ L., 254 414. 

^ B., 46 ff. 

1084 ff. 

^Miss Haimnoiid in her Chaucer, A BiUiograpMoal Manual, K. Y,, 
1908, pp. 158, 259, 261, calls attention to this neglect. Courtlope, Histori/ 
of English Poetry, K. Y., 1896, voL i, pp. 259-260, Baintshury, JSistory 
of Criticism, London, 1900, vol. i, pp. 450-451, and Manly, MoL Phil,, vnr, 
pp. 141 ff., adopt the attitude in connection with the Thopas, as Pro- 
fessor Hart does to some extent in discussing the FranhWs Tale, Eamr- 
Essays, Haverford, 1909, p. 186 ff. 


M5 
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First;, liis love of books becomes apparent in the earliest poems. 
In The Booh of the Duchess, he tells ns that 

Upon my bedde I sat upright, 

And bad oon reche me a book, 

A romaunce, and be hit me took 
To rede and dryve the night away; 

For me thoghte it better play 
Then playen either at chesse or tables.® 

and 211 The Parlemeni of Foules, 

.... other bokes took me to 
To rede upon, and yet I rede alway.® 

In The House of Fume, the eagle reminds Chancer that after his 
day of labor over account books, 

Thou sittest at another boke, 

Til fully daswed is thy loke."^ 

Both for the sake of pleasure and of learning, he tells ns, is this 
habit,® and becomes most definite in his Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women,^ claiming that the Sabbath and ^the ]oly time of 
May ^ are the only occasions that can ween him from those books 
to which he gives such faith and credence. 

Despite these passages, such facts might well have been sur- 
mised from the occasional bits occurring throughout his work. 
There is the well-lmown and affectionate description of the clerk/ ^ 
for instance, and that moment in the Troilus when Pandarus 

.... took a light, and fond his contenauiice 
As for to loke up-on an old romaunce.^^ 

But books, says Chaucer, aside from giving pleasure, teach of 
past ages ' whyl men loved the lawe of kinde ’ and provide the 

= BD., 46 ff. 

“FF., 695 ff. 

^SF., 657 ff. 

» FF., 15 ff : 

Of usage, what for luste what for lore, 

On bokes rede I ofte, as I yow tolde. 

29 ff. 

293 ff. 

TO.. Ill, 979 ff. 

56 ff. 
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opportunities ^ wlier-with to scoleye/ To a book lie goes ^ a 
certeyn thing to lerne/ in the hope to create from its lore the 
thing he contemplates. 

For out of olde feldes, as men seith, 

Cometh al this newe corn fro yeer to yere; 

And out of olde bokes, in good feith, 

■Cometh al this newe science that men lere.^®* 

This^ then, is Chaucer’s employment of reading, and may well be 
considered the argument for his translation and use of the work 
of other authors. 

Of these authors, themselves, Chaucer does not leave us in doubt. 
Vergil, Ovid, Homer, Luean, and Statius, we may believe, consti- 
tute the select company of his highest admiration, since it is they 
whose steps he hopes the humble Troilus and Criseyde may kiss?® 
All these, too, have their pillars in the House of Pame/^ but un- 
fortunately the poet is sparing of pointing out just wherein he 
believes their excellence to consist. Accordingly, we must be con- 
tent with an occasional commendatory phrase. Thus 

Glory and honour, Virgil Mantuan, 

Be to thy name! and I shal, as I can, 

Folow thy lantern, as thou gost biforn."^® 


17 ff.: 

Than mote we to bokes that we finde, 

Through which that olde thinges been in minde, 

And to the doctrine of these olde wyse, 

Yeven credence, in every skilful wyse. 

And trowen on these olde approved stories 
Of holinesse, of regnes, of victories, 

Of love, of hate, of other sundry thinges, 

Of whiche I may not maken rehersinges. 

And if that olde bokes were a-weye, 

Y-loren were of remembraunee the keye. 

Wei oghte us than on olde bokes love, 

Ther-as ther is non other assay by preve. 

FF., 20. 
im,, 22 ff. 

TO., IV, 1791 ff. 

imfi, , # 

924 ff. The significance, in T7ie Mom of Fmie (11. 14S1-14S5), of 
Homer's iron pillar becoming tinned for Vergil has been explained by Miss 
Elizabeth Mtchie: Vergil md the English Poets^ K. Y, 1919; p. 59. 
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Ovid is 

.... Venus clerk .... 

That hath y-sowen wonder wyde 
The grete god of Loves name,^® 

and there are compliments, too, to Ovid^s tale of Ceyx and Alcyone, 
""that me thonghte a wonder ilhing/ in the Booh of the Duchess; 
for 

Such sorwe this lady to her took 
That tiewely I, which made this book. 

Had swieh pile and swich rofwthe 
To rede hir sorwe, that, by my trowthe, 

I ferde the woise al the morwe 
After, to thenken on her sorwe, 

a delicate tribute to Ovid^s power. The same author is apostro- 
phized as ^ noble ^ by the Merchant, and extended similar praise 
throughout The Legend of Good Women.^^ For criticism of 
Homer, ^ the gret Omeer ^ must suffice. Similarly, ^ the grete 
poete ^ is the only judgment given us concerning Lucan. 

In the wake of these five, come minor lights. ^Th^ Ebrayk 
Josephus Dares, Dictes, ^LoUius,^ Guido, Geoffrey^® (^betwix 
hem was a litel envye^ of Homer), and Claudius also have their 
places in the House of Fame with ^ an othere many mo.^ In this 
poem, too, Marcian and Aleynus are playfully lauded for the truth 
of their descriptions of the heavens,^® although the former comes 
in for later disapproval at the tongue of the Merchant.®^ Plato 
is judged as ^ wyse ^ and JuvenaFs verity and insight are praised 
in the Troilus.^^ Theophrastus is flouted by January in the 
Merchanfs Tale,^^ but since the condemnation is twice removed 
from Chaucer himself, it is hardly to be accepted as evidence of 
his own opinion. In the Legend of Hypsipyle, Valerius Flaccus is 


1487 ff, 

61; cf. also, lUL, 221-230. lUd,, 1433. 
95 ff. ^UUd,, 1467 ff. 

2125. 1507 ff. 

A, 1367, 1676. 3® lUd., 985 ff. 

1466. 31 JE?., 1732 ff. 

1499. ^^E., 207. 

IV, 19-7 ff.; cf. also H., 1191-1192. 

J?., 1295 ff. 
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rebuked for the length of the Argonauticon and for his insertion 
of extraneous matter.^^ There is a sly hit at Geoffrey de Vinsauf 
in the Nun’s Priest’s Tule,^^ Cicero^s 8 omnium ScipioniSj Chaucer 
tells us 

To rede forth. Mt gan me so delyte 
That al the day me thoughte but a lytey^ 

and the monk adjures the pilgrims to read 

.... the grete poete of Itaille, 

That highte Dant, for he can al devyse 
Fro point to point, nat o word wol he faille.®® 

Concerning his immediate contemporaries, Chaucer is a little 
less slight. He yields to Boccaccio in the Troilus and Oriseyde 
lines 

But sooth is, though I can not tellen al, 

As can myn auctor, of his excellence, 

Yet have I seyd, and, god to-foin, I shal 
In every thing al hoolly his sentence 

and would seem to reffect, whimsically, upon Gower in the Intro- 
duction to the Man of Law’s Prologue^^ The story of Canace 

That lovede Mr owne brother sinfully 
Of swiche cursed stories I sey ^fy^^^ 

and that of Apollonius of Tyre is dismissed as ^ so horrible a tale 
for to rede/ Chauceff s avowal that he 

Isolde never wryte in none of Ms sermouns 
Of swiche unkinde abhominaciouns 

leads us not only to temper his apostrophe of 0 moral Gower ^ 
at the conclusion of Troilus and Oriseyde, but implies a standard 
of tale-telling in general that will be mentioned later/® 

Petrarch, too, comes in for censure in the Olerh’s Prologue 
and although this is 

a worthy clerk 

. . whose rethoryke sweete 


1456 ff. 
4637-4541. 
PF., 27 ff. 

B., 3650 ff. 

m, 1324 ff.' 
77 ff. 


79-SO. 

B., 84. 

“S., 87-68. 

« TO., V, 1856. 

Cf . helow, p. 364. 
26 ff. 
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Enlumined al Itaille of poetiye, 

As Linian dide of philosophye 
Or lawe, or other art partieuler,^^ 

nevertheless, he is frowned upon for using the ^ heigh style/ 
particularly in the proem to the Griselda story which the clerk 
considers irrelevant unless it be that Petrarch wishes to impart 
mere information. 

Some slight mention of ChaucePs consideration of his own work 
has been made above.^® In the Prologue to the Legend of Good 
Women/^ he counters the accusation that the Romance of the Bose 
and Troilus and Oriseyde are heresies against love’s law with a list 
of his other w’orks, and has Alceste say of him 

But wel I wot, with that he can endyte. 

He hath maked lewed folk delyte 
To serve you, in preysing of your name.®^ 

In iJhe Apology and Eetraction, again, he mentions his work, 
seeming to regret his ^ translacions and endytinges of worldly 
vanitees,’®^ and would have to his account only Hhe translation 
of Boece de Consolacione, and othere bokes of Legendes of seintes, 
and omelies, and moralitee, and devocioun.’ How seriously this 
is to be taken, or under what influences it was written, are ques- 
tions that lie outside this present pale. The Man of Law’s men- 
tion of Chaucer in the Introduction to the Prologue of his tale is 
quite different. He tells us that 

. . . Chaucer, though he can but lewedly 
On metres and on ryming craftily. 

Hath seyd ... in swich English as he can 

of loveres up and doun 

Mo than Ovyde made of mencioun.®^ 

Following on this depreciation of Ms skill, however, which as Boot 

" B., 27 ff. Of. aJbove, pp. 1, 6. 

41, 1146. “i., 264ir. 

"J&id!., 402 ff.; cf. also BB., 633 ff.: 

In thy studie so thou wrytest, 

And ever-mo of love endytest, 

V In honour of him , . , 

®®I., 1085 j0f. 

®®r., 1087 ff. 


®*B., 47 ff. 
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suggests may best be laid to a lialf -humorous modesty on the 
part of the poet rather than to any dramatic representation of the 
opinion of the Man of Law^ comes his emphatic condemnation of 
the Confessio Amantis stories^ which he 

Kolde never wryte in none of his sermouns.®^ 

Elsewhere^ we have hints of Chaucer^s ideas concerning his abili- 
ties, and a like modesty shines through the words of the eagle in 
the Hous of Fame, 

‘ That thou so longe . . hast set thy wit — 

‘ Although that in thy hede ful lyte is — 

To make bokes, songes, dytees, 

In ryme, or elles in cadence. 

As thou best canst, in reverence 
Of Love . . 

When asked later in the poem 

‘ Artow come hider to ban fame ? * 

he replies, however, that 

' Suffyceth me, as I were deed, 

That no wight have me name in honde. 

I woot my-self best how I stonde; 

For what I drye or what I thinke 
I wol my-selven al hit drinke, 

Certeyn, for the more part: 

As ferforth as I can myn art,* 

a more serious judgment based upon his own standards. Troilus 
and Criseyde, he tells us, attempts not to rival other poems, but 
must 

. . . subgdt be to alle poesye,®® 

and once before, in the same poem, we notice that he modestly 
pleads guilty to the charge of inadequacy when describing the woe 
of Criseyde.^® In the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, 
he yields place and apologies to the French poets of courtly love, 

E. K. Boot, The Poetry of Chaucer, N, Y., 1922, p. 181, note 2. 

87. V, 179011. 

MP., 6il5 lUd,, rv, 801 S, 

1872 ff. 63 ff. 
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... I come after, glemng here and theie, 

And aan fill glad if I may finde an eie 
Of any goodly word that they han left,^^ 

and as a result of this modesty, most endeavours on our part to 
ferret out a just self-criticism of his work are baffled.^^ 

However, regarding the tenets of narrative art in general, 
Chaucer is more explicit. To be sure, he has left no definite state- 
ments concerning art and its functions. The maxim of Hippo- 
crates we find twisted in meaning and applied to love,®^ and the 
one lone, bare statement that craft countrefeteth kinde^^® is 
imitated from the Romm de la Rose,^^°- However, that Chaucer 
considered sincerity — ^that dogma of the artist from Aristotle to 
Conrad — as essential to his poetry, there can be little doubt. Such 
is his prayer in the proem to the Troilus, 

And eek for me preyeth to god so dere, 

That I have might to shewe, in som manere, 

Evench a word, if it he in his charge, 

In Troilus unsely aventure,®® 

and he brings it forth even more forcibly in the Prologue to the 
Canterlury Tales: 

For this ye knowen al-«o wel as I, 

Who-so shal telle a tale after a man, 

He moot reherce, as ny as ever he can, 

Everich a word, if it 'he in his charge, 

Al speke he never so rudeliche and large; 

Or elles he moot telle his tale untrewe, 

Or feyne thing, or finde wordes newe. 

He may nat spare, al-thogh he were his brother; 

He moot as wel seye o word as another.®^ 

This note is struck again in the Miller's Prologue, for 

... I moot reherce 

Hir tales alle, he they hettie or werse, 

Oi elles falsen som of my matere,®® 


lUd. 

®®Cf. Mnmy to Scogan, 34 ff.; BD., 1330-1334; A., 1459-1461. 

Iff. 

1213. 

®®®Gf. Roman de la Rose, 1. 16233. 

m ^(7., 3,2 ff. ; cf. also, MR 523 ff. and the various invocations to this 

poem. 

730 ff. 


®®A., 3173 ff. 
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and in the Maunciple's Tale 

The word mot nede accorde with the dede 
If men shal telle properly a thing, 

The word mot cosin be to the working 

That the same holds true toward the authors he trans- 

lates^ we have^ once more^ abundant evidence. He will not falsify 
their material^ any more than he would his o^ra. In Troilus and 
Criseyde^ for instance, 

I can no more, but of thise ilke tweye, 

To whom this tale sucre be or soot. 

Though that I tarie a jeer, som-tyme I moot 
After myn auctor, tellen hir gladnesse, 

As wel as I hare told hir hevinesse 

In the same poem, and for the same reason, — ^thus seith the 
book ^ — he beseeches 

. . . every lady bright of hewe, 

And eveiy gentil womman, what she be, 

That al be that Criseyde was untrewe, 

That for that gilt she be not wrooth with me. 

Ye may hir gilt in ©there bokes see.*^^ 

At times, to be sure, he allows a thought of his own to intrude, but 
catches it back with immediate reference to his author. Thus, 
somewhat deliciously, in the Legend of Dido when she and Aeneas 
have sought refuge in the cave, 

I noot, with hem if ther wente any mo; 

The autour maketh of hit no mencioun.'^® 


JT., 208 ff. 

in, 1193 ff.; cf. also, 24-20, T9-84. 

V, 177211. 

1227 ff.; cf. also, TO,, i, 393 ff.; lUd,, n, 699 ff.; Ihid,, in, 575 fif.; 
lUd., IV, 1415 ff.: L,, 1021 ff.: Ibid, 1721. Chaucer may, however, deliber- 
ately lead us astray. In the Troilus, for instance, concerning his heroine: 
. . whether that she children hadde or noon, 

I rede it nought; therefore I lete it goon, 

(I, 132 flf.) 

whereas his author, Boccaccio, did tell of her children! Of. Chaueer^s 
ascription of the account of Emily’s sacrifice to Statius (A 2294), and his 
denial of knowledge concerning the flight of Arcite’s soul (A 2810 ff.) . 
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Cliaucer, also, Lad quite clear conceptions of various literary 
types. The monk defines tragedy as a story of one of high estate 
fallen into misery, and that must end unhappily,*^ Such is 
Chaucer's own classification of the Troilus and Criseyde — 

Go, iitel book, go litel my tregedie’^® 

with its following hope that its author may some day write in 
comedy.'^^ This latter, w'e may take as being defined for us by 
the knight (who, with the host, finds fault with the tragic type) 
when he says 

. . , the contrane is joie and,gi*eet solas. 

As whan a man hath been in povre estaat, 

And clymbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 

And ther abydeth in prosperitee.'^^ 

Mars, in the proem of his complaint,^® expounds the necessities of 
the correct ^ordre of compleynV much as the Pardoner makes 
plain the requirements of a sermon.'^® The Parson holds distinc- 
tion between fable and sermon, as does Chaucer between those 
tales of the Canterbury cycle ^that sounen into sinne ^ and those 

.... that toucheth gentillesse 
And eek moralitee and holinesse.®® 

Hence, the Miller and the Reeve, he says, tell tales of the former 
type,®® whereas that of the Knight®^ and Chaucer's Tale of Meli- 
ieus are of the latter. Tales such as Gower's, already referred 
to,®® are ^ unkin de ahhominaciouns ' and not to be written by 
Chaucer. Courthope, tSaint^bury, and Manly have pointed out 
the implied criticism of romance-writers in the Sir Thopas.^'^ 


3161 ff. 
TC., V, 17S6. 
J&id, 17S87 ff. 
3964 fr. 

155 ff. 
S109ff.: 


329 ff. 

SljBT. 

Ihid,, 1087. 

3179 ff. 

3182 ff. 

. . . nas ther yong na old 

That be ne seyde it was a noble storie. 


mSO: 

It is a moral tale vertuous 
Of. above, p. 259. 

Of. above, note 4. 
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As for the technique of the tale, itself, we can surmise some of 
his requirements. The charge of prolixity that is often brought 
against Chaucer, he answers in the Troilns and Criseyde, 

But flee we now prolixitee best is, 

For love of god, and lat us faste go 
Eight to the efteet, with-oute tales mo, 

Why al this folk assembled in this place; 

And iat us of hir saluinges pace,®® 

and later, 

But al passe I, lest ye to longe dwelle; 

For for o fyn is al that ever I telle.®® 

It was prolixity, too, for which he criticized Elaccus/® and on 
similar ground the Clerk takes exception to Petrarch.^^ The 
effect’s the thing, as Pandarus knew — Hh’ ende is every tales 
strengthe/ A tale is all for some conclusion. The Knight cuts 
short his description of Theseus’ entertainment for this reason,®® 
as he did his account of the fight in the grove and does later 
with the discourse of the gods.®® ^ The fruit of every tale is for 
to seye ’ claims the Man of Law, and in the Legend of Gleopatra^'^ 
the same plea is made. One finds it recurring throughout the 
poems.®® 

In aid of this ^effecte,’ Chaucer would cut out all extraneous 
matter. What Aleione said in her swoon is forbidden us.®® Simi- 

®sm, n, 1504 ff. 

1595-1596. 
above, p. 6. 

®^Of. above, p. 7. 

TC., n, 25Sff. 

2206: 

Of al this make, I now no mencioun; 

But al th’effect, that thinketh me the beste; 

Flow comth the poynt . . . 

1187 ff. 

2479 ff. 

706. 

6 * 22 ; 

And forthy to thWect than wol I skippe. 

And al the remenant, I wol lete hit slippe. 

®®Of. T€., xn, 513; Bid., 604; Bid., 1076 ff.; Bid., w, 15 ff.; Bid., T, 
1031 ff.; L., 2403; A., 2919 if., etc. 

215 ff. 
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larly in the Troilus, the story of Troy 

. . , iiow this toun com to destruccioun 
Ne falleth nought to purpos me to telle; 

For it were here a long digressioun 
Fro my mater e, and yow to longe dwelle.^°® 

The Friar complains that the preamhle to the Wife of Bath's Tale 
IS too long.^®^ Chaucer^ himself, is continually afraid of sermon- 
iziiig/^^ and other things coUateraP are cut away as not accord- 
ing to his matter. The evidence on this point is extremely 
profuse.^^^ 

And for it is no fruit but los of tyme.^®^ 

says the Squire; nor will the poet describe all that he sees in the 
House of Fame 


I nil as now not ryme, 

For ese of yow, and losse of tyme: 

For tyme y-lost, this knowen ye, 

By no way may recovered be.^®® 

The insertion of exempla, however, he will admit. As the Par- 
doner says 

Than telle I hem ensamples many oon 
Of olde stories, longe tym agoon: 

For lewed peple loven tales olde; 

Swich thinges can they wel reporte and holde.^®® 

But the Knight makes plain, that here also, there must he modera- 
tion,^®^ and, consequently, omits his illustrative tale of Perotheus 

TC., I, 141 if. 

829 fi. 

xc, 965 £f.; im., 1299; L., 1184; im., 2025; CM., 209. 

^®®The following are among the most obvious: PF., 326; HF., 1299 ff.; 
im,, 1341 ff.; m, V, 1765 ff,; L., 95Sff.; A., 994 ff. 

74. 

ISOSff.; of. -also, P., ^570 ff.; Ibid., 995 if.; IMd., 100-2 ft.; IdM., 
1552 ff.; IMd,, 1920 ft.; etc.; A., 1189 ff,; Ibid,, 1380; F., 374. 

"®® C., 435 if. 

^®’'A., 1953 jOf.: 

Suffyceth heer ensamples oon or two, 

And though I eoude rekne a thousand mo. 

and Ibid,, 2039; 

Suffyeeth oon ensample in stories olde. 
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and Tlieseus.^°® Bor him, as for Kipling, that is another story. 
That there is no need to teE more of the exenaplum than that part 
that hears on the point in hand is illustrated by the Wife of Bath’s 
tale of Midas’ wife, with its abrupt curtailment, 

The remenant of the tale if ye wol here, 

Redeth Ovyde, and ther ye may it lere.^°® 

Concerning style, Chaucer again has his distinctions. The Miller 
and the Reeve are churls as are many of the other pilgrims, 

And harlotrye they tolden bothe two/^® 

the poet apologizing for Mr wordes and hir chere.’ In Troilus 
and Oriseyde a similar consistency is shown.^^^ The host adjures 
the Clerk not to preach or tell a dull story, but to speak intelligibly 
and to keep his pedantic terms, fine phrases (^colours’), and 
figures of speech until that time he would write in the high style 
for kings.^^^ It is for using the high style, however, that the 
Clerk partly blames Petrarch, although the Branklin apologizes 
because 

•Colours ne knowe I none.^^® 

Again, the eagle speaks deprecatingly of them in the Rouse of 
but there is a hint of Chaucer’s conscious use of such 
rhetorical devices in the Troilus when he writes 

The dayes honour, and the hevenes eye. 

The nightes fo, »al this clepe I the sonne,^^'^ 

and in the FramMin’s Tale 

For th’orisonte hath reft the sonne his light; 

This is as muche to seye as it was night,^^® 

Chaucer’s interest in metrics has been already noticed in the 

1201. 

9aiff- 

3184; cf. also 3169. 

72‘8. 

I, 12j6f.: 

... to a sorwful tale, a sory ehexe. 

JJ., 12 ff. 855 fi. 

41, 1148. II, 904 ff. 

JP., 723. F-y 1017 ff. 
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criticism of the Man of In the House of Fame^ he says 

that 

Though, som vers faile in a sill able; 

I do no diligence 

To shewe crafty but o sentence.^®® 

Tragedies, says the Monk, 

ben versifyed comunly 

Of six feet, which men clepe ecoametron.^^^ 

The host calls the ^ drasty ryming ^ of Sir Thopas, ^ rym dogeral,^ 
and consigns it to the deviL 

This, then, may finish an all too brief discussion of Ohaucer^s 
concern with matters of literary technique. It will suffice, I be- 
lieve, to point out very definite indication of the poet^s tendencies 
and interests in these fields. For us, it may not only serve to 
throw some little light on what Professor Mead calls ^the true 
Chaucer, working in his own way, and controlling his sources in- 
stead of being partly controlled by them,^ but on the beginnings 
of English literary criticism as well. 

Whitnst Hastings Wells. 

Marvard Unwersity. 


NOTES ON THE GHEONOLOGY OF LOPE DE VEGANS 

OOMHDIA8 

One of the greatest handicaps in the way of understanding the 
development of Lope de Vegans and the seventeenth-century 
Spanish theatre in general has been the lack of definite knowledge 
of the dates of many of the plays. The material has been so vast 
and has come down to us in so imperfect a form, that the task 
has not been an easy one. Where there are no autograph manu- 
scripts, it has often been possible, it is true, to determine the date 
by internal evidence, such as references to contemporary events. 
The versifi'cation has also served at times to indicate the period in 
which a play was written, although only within broad limits. But 


above, p. 8. 

1098 

3169. 


im,, 2109 ff. 

P. M. L, A., x\% p, 3S8 
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with the exception of the investigations of Professor S. G. Morley ^ 
and more recently of Professor M. A. Buchanan,- no serious and 
sustained efforts have been made as yet to study the versification 
of individual playwrights in the hope of discovering, if possible, 
the general characteristics and peculiar marks of their work, and 
the trend in the use of the different metres. Professor Buchanan, 
in the pamphlet just referred to, has studied the versification of 
almost one hundred of Lopefe plays that could be accurately or 
approximately dated, so as to get some criteria that would help 
in fixing the chronology of the remaining undated plays. 

'' As the value of these criteria will be increased with the number 
of plays on which they are based, I submit the following data on 
a number of Lopefe comedias that might be added to Professor 
Buchananfe list, together with the reasons for ascribing the dates 
given. It is with some hesitancy that I include plays on the basis 
of reference to historical events, for it is quite possible that such 
references w'ere interpolated later. Still one is justified in admit- 
ting plays on this basis, so long as the versification is in accordance 
with that of other plays of the same date. 

El Cerco de Santa Fe, 1587 ?-98? Eestori supposes this comedia 
to have been \vritten after 1587.^ It contains a speech in which 
mention is made of several Spanish kings up to and including 
Philip II ; ^ hence I suppose it to be not later than 1598. The 
presence of the allegorical personages of Espana and Pama might 
indicate an early date, though not necessarily (cf. the figure of 
Espana in El me] or mozo de Espana, written 1611). Published 
1604, this is one of the very few plays which up to that time 
contained decimas (abba: accddc). 

El casamiento en la muerte, 1598?-1604. Contains reference to 
Philip III.^ Published 1604 (Part I). 

Los ires diamantes, 1599-1602. Belardo and Lucinda (Micaela 
Lujan) are among the characters. Eeferences to Lucinda in 

^ Studies in Spanish Dramatic Versification of the Siglo de Oro, Alarodn 
and Moreto, Vnwersity of Oalifornia Publications in Mod&m Philology, 
WI (19118), u. 3, 131-173. 

® The Chronology of Lope de Vegans Plays, 1922; Ho. 6, TMlological 
Series, Vnw&rsity of Toronto Studies, 

® Cfi Eenneori y Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 4^69. 

^ Obras de Lope de Vega (edited by Meix^ndez Felayo), Aead., XI, 256*^. 

Acad , VIT, 277« 
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Lapels work begin in 1599.® A. Castro places this play before 
1602.^ Publisbed 1609 (Part II). 

La ocasion perdida^ 1599-1603. Another Belardo-Liicinda play.® 
Cited in P (1603) ; published 1609 (Part II). 

Los embustes de Celauro, 1599-1603. Lucinda does not appear 
here, but is spoken of.^ We might suppose, from the nature of 
the references to her, that this play belonged to the last year or 
two of the period indicated, w^hen Lope^s relations with Micaela 
were happiest and most intense.^® Cited in P; published 1614 
(Part IV). 

Lucinda perseguida, 1599-1603. Another Belardo-Lucinda 
comedia}^ Cited in P; published 1621 (Part XVII). 

Los esclanjos libi^es, 1599-1603? Lucinda Lu]an( !), the heroine, 
praised for her beauty and ingenio}^ Cited in P ; published in 
1620 (Part XIII), shortly before which time it was retouched.^® 

El Caballero de Illescas^ 1601 ?-03. Belardo praises Lucinda 
and relates his unhappiness at not being in Andalusia with his 
loved one.^® We know that Lope was with Micaela in Seville at 
different times during 1601-04.^® Cited in P; published 1620 
(Part XIV). 

El secretario de si mismo, 1604 ?-05? Another Belardo-Lucinda 
play. Castro supposes its date to be not much later than 1604.^'^ 
Cited in P^ (1618). 

El homire de bien^ 1605 ?-08? Jacinto (==Lope) and Lucindo 

® Cf, Am6rico Castro, Alusiones a Micaela Lujdn en las obras de Lope 
de Yegaj in Bevista de filologia espanola, V (1918), 259. 

md„ p. 261 . 

® Ibid., p, 26 ' 6 . 

® Gomedias escogidas de Lope de Yega^ in Biblioteca de autores espanoleSj 
XXIV, l(>4^ 107“. 

Rev. fih esp,, V, 261, 268. This play is not quoted by Castro, however. 

^^Ibid., V, 263. 

Obras de Lope de Vega (edited by Cotarelo) ; Acad. K. (Nueva edi- 
oiOn) , V, 408'“. Ingenio in this passiage must be taken to mean Mioaela's 
talent as an actress, and not culture. Of. A. Castro, Rev. fit. esp.^ V, 270 ; 
Castro does not, however, include this play in his study. 

^®Acad,X., y, p. XXIV. 

Acad., X., IV, 138% IS'O^, Eennert y Castro, op. cit.y pp. 148-9. 

Acad., K., IV, 13'6h Rev. fil esp., V, 278. 
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appear. A statement by the latter/® seems to indicate that the 
date of this play falls about six years aiter the beginning of Lope's 
and Micaela^s love-affair.^® Cited in P“; published in 1615 
(Part VI). 

El casiigo del disoreto, 1606 ?-12? Internal evidence shows it 
to have been written before 1612 and after 1598;, either in 1598- 
1601 or 1606-12. I am inclined to favor the latter date.^® Cited 
in P^. 

La hermosa Ester, 1610. Autograph Ms. in British Museum, 

La lurgalesa de Lerma, 1613? A manuscript (copy) exists, 
dated hTov. 30^ 1613. The original could not have been written 
much earlier, if the statement made in the play by Belardo con- 
cerning Julians death is an allusion to the death of his wife, Juana 
de Guardo (died Aug. 13, 1613).^^ In the same scene Belardo 
speaks in a way that points without doubt to his decision to enter 
the priesthood. This allows us to correct the statement made by 
Eennert^^ and Castro^® that Lope did not make this decision 
until 1614. Cotarelo, on the other hand, makes the mistake of 
supposing that Lope had already taken orders when this play was 
written ; he was not ordained, as a matter of fact, until the 
spring of 1614.-® 

El animal de Eungna, 1613 F-1617. Lope refers here, as in the 
last play, to his intention of ceasing to write for the theatre.-® 
The long speech of the rustic barber, who is here Lope^s mouth- 

“ Con tal secreto me rendi ha seis afios Bel amor de Jacinto,” etc, 
Bih. aut, esp,, LII, lOS”". 

Mev, fil. esp., V, 279-30. 

J. B. Montesinos, in an article published since tliis was written, sup- 
poses it to date from 1603-08. Of. Eev. fil. esp. ix, 402<-S. See my edition 
of tlie play to be published shortly. 

«^Aoad., K., IV, 63^ 

Life of Lope de Yega, p. 210. 

Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 217. 

Acad., ISf., IV, 64®, n. 2. 

Eennert y Oastro, op. cit., p. 218. 

Just as in La hurgcdesa de Lerma, Belardo had said: ^^Ija pluma y 
papel rompf, Oolgu^ a un sauce el instrumento” (Acad., IT., IV, 63^), so 
here the barber declares: "Y aun las [hxstorias] humanas muy presto 
TamM§n las pienso dejar^^ (Acad., IT., Ill, 425^), and ^^Que quiero colgar 
la pluma, como otros cuelgan la espada” (Acad., IT., HI, 426®). 

2 
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pkce^ is interesting besides for tbe defense it contains of bis 
theatre and bis claim to being the inventor of the comedia. Cited 
in published 1617 (Part IX). 

Los ramilletes de Madrid, 1615F-1618. Contains reference to 
the double marriage of Philip lY and Elizabeth and Lonis XIII 
and Anne (1615).^'^ Published in 1618 (Part XI). 

Al pasar del arroyo, 1615 P-1619. Contains description of the 
entrance into Madrid of Princess Elizalbeth, wife of Philip lY;, 
that took place Xov. 19, 1615.-® (Professor Buchanan included 
this play in his earlier list in MLN., 1909.) Cited in P^; pub- 
lished 1619 (Part XII). 

La mayor desgraoia de Carlos V, 1625 ?-33. According to 
Menendez Pelayo, this play dates after 16^5, because of the refer- 
ence m it to the prophetic tolling of the bell of Yelilla in that 
year.^® Published 1632-33 (PartXXIY). 

No son todos ruisenores, 1630 ?-35. We read in this play of the 
marriage of Philip lY^s sister, Maria, to the King of Hungary, 
heir to the Empire.®^^ (She was married by proxy to the Prince 
of Guastalla, in Madrid, on Oct. 3, 1629.®^) There is also refer- 
ence to the birth of a son to Philip lY and Queen Elizabeth (Oct., 
1629), and a description of the festival celebrating the Princess 
baptism;®^ also mention of Marians departure for Hungary®® and- 
of her being accompanied part of the way through Spain by Philip 
lY, the Queen, and Philip’s two brothers.®^ As Philip did not 
return to Madrid until the early part of 1630,®® this play must 
have been written between then and 1635, when it was published 
in Part XXII.®®" 

As an example of the way in which dates suggested for plays 

Bid. aut, esp.j LII, 314%®. 

aut esp., XXIV, 393%®, 394*. 

Acad., XII, p. IjVI. C/. »Beniiert y Castro, op. cit.j p. 495. 

Acad., XV, 98% 

Hume, The Com t of Philip IV, p. 209. 

Acad., XV, 98*. 

Acad., XV, 98% 

Acad., XV, 99*. 

Hume, op. cit,, p. 221. 

I have since seen J. F. Montesinos’ article in Rev. fil. esp., IX, 30 ff. 
He dates it 1630, 
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on the basis of internal evidence may be checked up by their versi- 
flcation^ I may refer to En los indicias la culpa, vrhich is said to 
have been dated 1620 in the manuscript^, now lost^ that was for- 
merly in the Osima library. The versification is redond,, 87^ ; 
quint,, 9% ; romance, 4% ; decimas, 1% ; the very low percentage 
of romance does not correspond at all to Lope^s practice at this 
time^ as Professor Buchanan’s schedule will show. I have won- 
dered^ therefore^ whether 1620 might not be a slip for 1602. The 
versification would fit in very well with this date (cf. El cor doles 
mleroso, 1603: redond,, 74%; quint., 5%; romance, 7%; etc.)* 
The references in the play to the Christian martyrs in Japan 
would show it to date at least after 1597. 

I should like to suggest the following changes in dates given by 
Professor Buchanan: 

El gran duque de Moscovm, 1603 P-OS, instead of 1603 ?-13? 
Lope would hardly have written of Lucinda after 1608 : j Qu6 
bellisima mujer ! \ A cuanto mira sujeta ! ] Diehoso el que amane- 
ciere Con tan hello sol al lado 1 ” 

El principe despenado, 1602^ not 1601-06. There is an auto- 
graph Ms. 

El cordoles valeroso, 1603^ not 1602-03. Autograph Ms. 

El mayor imposihle, 1615, not 1614.®® 

El cuerdo loco, 1602, not 1601-06. Autograph Ms. 


Bennert y Oastro, op. cit., p. 479. 

Bih. aut, esp., LII, Cf. also Bev. fil. esp., V, 279, and Bennert 

y Oas'tro, op. cit., p. 484. 

Kennert y Oastro, op. cit., p. 227. 
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NOTES ON PEEPORMANOES OP PEBNCH MYSTERY 

PLAYS 

Paris, 1539. — The anonymous Cronique du Boy Frangois Premier 
contains the follomng passage (p. 268 of the edition of Georges 
Guiffrey, 1860) : 

‘^Le dimenche XVIII« jour de may, ondict an (i. e. 1539) fut faict une 
monstre ^ Pans dii mist^re et jeu de la passion, qui fut chouse fort trium- 
phante et magnificque, car tons les personnaiges estoyent habillez de velours, 
drap d'or, satin et d’aultres de soye de diverses couleurs, et n'y avoit per- 
sonnaige qiii ne fust liabill4 de diff^rant habit, qui estoit chouse admirable 
et delectable k veoir. 

Et le lundi, landemain de la Pentecouste, XXVIe jour dudict mois ondict 
an, on commensa a jouer ledict jeu et misteire au logis de Plandres, qui est 
ung fort grant logis, onquel y avoit plusieurs esehaffaulx fort sumptueulx et 
tenduz de riches tapisseries pour recepvoir les princes qui y assist^rent, et 
niesmes le Roy et Messeigneurs le Daulphin et due d’Orl^ans, ses enffans, et 
aultres princes et gentilzhommes en grand nomhre; et commaneferent ce diet 
jour k jouer le mist&re d’Abraham et sacrifice de Isaac son seul filz et 
unique." 

This passage was not 'known in its entirety to Petit de JulleYille 
when he wrote his work on the Prench mystery plays and has never 
been adequately considered in its relation to the religious drama. 
The ^^mistere et jeu de la passion of the Groniqm was in all 
probability Jean MicheEs Passion^ this being the one passion play 
that seems to have been popular in Paris at this time. Prom 1486 
to 1542 some eleven or twelve printed editions of it appeared, proo- 
ably all in Paris, and the title pages of certain of these mention 
performances in Paris in 1490 and 150'7. Petit de Julleville states 
(II, 137) that the edition of 1539 mentions a recent representation 
of the play at Paris (which would naturally be the one in the 
Cronique) y but the abridged title page of this edition in Brunets 
Manuel (III, 1975) does not include such mention. 

The most interesting fact which the Cronique seems clearly to 
show is that the mistere,’^ which probably required five or six 
days for its performance, was preceded by an introductory perform- 
ance of the Sacrifice d' Abraham as an Old Testament antitype or 
prefiguration of Christs sacrificial passion.^ The Passion of Jean 

=^TMs play of Abraham, as tbe brothers Parfait have pointed out, is 
simply section vii of the well-known MysUre du Yimx Testament, touched 
up a little. 

276 
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Michel^ in the form in fwhich it was always >printed and doubtless 
generally played, had no Old Testament scenes but began with the 
nativity of the Virgin and the nativity of Christ. The more com- 
mon Prench practice, however^ 'was to have, introductory to the 
passion, that is, to the redemption of sin, certain scenes relating 
to the origin of isan. The nsnal tradition included the Creatioxs 
the Pall of the Angels, the Pall of Man, the 'Slaying of Abel, Yoah's 
Ark, the Debate of the Pour Virtues (as to whether Man should 
be saved) and the Prophets of Christ. These scenes, in so far as 
they are from the Old Testament, were not, however, used as an- 
titypes or prefigurations of New Testament events. Prefigurations 
are rare in the French religious drama, much rarer than in Ger- 
many, and this makes this Paris case of 15'39 especially noteworthy. 
I know of no other similar case in Prance,- unless it be at Lyons, 
where this Parisian example seems to have been promptly imitated. 
In the permanent theater of Jean Neyron at Lyons, which lasted 
but three years, 1538 to 1541, performances of the Old and New 
Testaments were given.® Now, of the three printed editions of the 
Sacrifice d' Abraham, one mentions no performance, one mentions 
the performance at Paris in 1539, and the third says it was played 

k Paris et depuis k Lyon.” While this may mean simply its per- 
formance at Lyons in its regular position in the Old Testament 
cycle, it seems more probable from being thus linked with the Paris 
performance that it was used at Lyons afeo as a prefigurative intro- 
duction to the passion. 

There are close German parallels to this use of the Abraliam^ At 
Frankfurt in 1498 a passion play lasting five days was given. The 
first of these days was dewoted entirely to introductory scenes, be- 
ginning with Abraham^s sacrifice, but including also the story of 
Susanna, the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, and of the 

tlie mysUres mim4s at Lille and B^thnne, and douMless elsewliere, 
scenes of tlie Kew Testament were at times accompanied by Old Testament 
prefignrations, usually two to each, after tbe manner of the diUia pauperum. 
At St. Omer, in 1443, payments were made for a mistSre du viel Testament 
et rapports au nouvel/’ (Justin de Pas, MysUres et Jeuw Be4niques d 
Baini-Omer, 1913, p. 34). A careful search would probably reveal a few 
other French cases; for Germany see Toni Weber, Bie Fraefigu7'ationen im 
geistUohen Drama DeutsoTilcmds, 1919 ('Marburg Biss.) 

« Petit de Julleville, ii, 135. 
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■prodigal son, all four of tlieso -being prefigurative of moinents in 
the following passion.^ At Loban, on Holy Cross day, 1521, there 
was a procession or mystere mime with nineteen figures show- 
ing m sequence the life of Christ, preceded by two figures from 
the Old Testament, Adam and Ev-e and Abraham's Sacrifice.^ At 
Uerdiiigen, in the seventeenth century, a brief dialog between 
Abraham and Isaac preceded the passion on Good Friday.^ At 
Villingen, in the early eighteenth century, a passion play was given 
every two years, preceded by one Old Testament prefiguration, a 
different one each timeJ 

The only part of the passage from the Cronique that Petit de 
Julleville used was the first paragraph and this only as inaccurately 
cited by Sorel ® with the omission of the a Paris." He 'knew the 
whole passage later, in time for a brief reference to it in his ap- 
pendix (II, 64'5), but failed to point out or correct the misstate- 
ments in the body of his work that resulted from his not knowing 
it earlier. His half page concerning the passion play at Oompi^giie 
in 1539 (II, 136) must be entirely deleted. His statement (II, 
137) that it is generally believed that the confreres did not come to 
the Hbtel de Flandres until 1540 and that the editions of the 
Sacrifice d'Ahraliam and of Jean Michel's Passion, both bearing the 
date of 1539 with mention of performances m the Hotel de Plan- 
dres, are probably ante-dated needs revision or deletion, especially 
as it eonfl^icts with an earlier true statement of his own about the 
Abraham (I, 423). Although, as is welhknown, the confreres gave 
the Mystere du Tieux Testament in 1542, Petit de Julleville's re- 
mark (II, 137) connecting the Abraham of 1539 with this latter 
undertaking, as a -sort of preliminary try-out " — cette repre- 
sentation flit un essai dont le succes les encouragea " — is doubtless 
unwarranted and ignores the prefigurative relation of the Abraham 
to the Passion. 

^ Froning, Drama des Mitielaliers, p. 542. 

®Earl Preusker, BUcke in die vaterlandisohe Vorsieii (1841), p. 96-100'. 

® A. Bein, Tier geistliche Spiele des 11, Jalirhimderts fur Oharfreiiag w%d 
^ FronleieTmamsfest, p. 17-22. 

Freihurger Biomsan-Arehiv, 1916, p. 185, 

® Notice sur les mgsteres Tepr4senUs d GompUgm am moyen dge, in tlie 
Bulletin de la Bodi4U kistorique de Oompidgne, n, 43, Of. Petit de Julle- 
ville, IX, 136. 
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Germain Bapst knew this passage, for he says in connection with 
the Hotel de Plandres: ^^A prendre a la lettre la Chronique de 
Francois on ponrrait supposcr que Ton construisait a rextr<^inite 
de la salle opposee a la scene ime estrade spacieiise^, elevee, d^ou Ton 
dominait le spectacle^ pour y placer le sonverain et les princes.” ® 
This supposition^ somewhat hesitatingly made^ is doubtless correct, 
for there was the same general arrangement in the Hotel d^ Orleans 
at St. Marcel, a near suburb (now a part) of Pans, when the 
Myslere de St. Christophe was given there in 1540 . . item, 

fault faire ung autre esoharfault (i. a., other than the stage scaf- 
fold) de Fautre coste, vis-a-vis dudict esoharfault cy dessus, qui 
sera de quatorze toises de long sur six piedz dedans oeuvre, cloz 
et convert, reste devant, pour la veue dud. jeu, gamy d^une montee 
en lymon, comme dessus, ledict esoharfault deuement soustenu et 
gamy d^aiz, tellement quhl n’en puisse venir fault . . . 

Paris, 1541. — There has been presented a diary written by some 
one in the entourage of Duke William of Cleves and telling of the 
Duke’s journey to Prance in 1541 to wed Joan of ISTavarre, niece 
of Francis I. After the wedding and the sumptuous festivities that 
followed (whicli are described also in detail in the Oronique that 
we have been considering), the Duke left his childjwife with her 
mother and started upon his return journey, going by way of Paris. 
At this point occurs the following passage : 

Op Giiidesdach. ipso Petri et Pauli, XXIX. Junii VII mylen vortan gere- 
den to Pardsz. Uitwendieh der iStadt . . , quaemen syner g. vuder oogen 


Wssai sur VMstoire du tMdtre, p. 69. 

E. Coyecque, Eecueil d^aotes notaries relatifs d VMstoire de Fans et de 
ses environs au XVP sieele, (in Eistoire gSndrale de Parts), p. 294. Colen 
{Eistoire de la mise en sekne, p. 83, 87, and 136) was the first to oall at- 
tention to the interesting contracts preliminary to this play. He cites the 
details about the music and about the stage and paradis,” hut does not 
give the passage here cited, nor the following one: 

. . . (the work to be done in fifteen days) avecques la hairiere de 
boys pour iservix au gardefol a PentrCe dud. jeu, et la masonnerie de Penfer, 
de piastre et peine seullement, et lesd. Veau et censors seront tenuz fournir 
de pierre et moislon, tant quhl en fauldra; et si fournira ledict Corivault de 
deux pieces de boys d'ung demy pied en carrure et de troys toises de long, 
pour faire ung gibet garny d^une piece a travers des deux liens j et led. jeu 
fyny, reprandra ledict Corivault tout son hoys et ays: ...” 
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die oeuerste von der Stadt Baiisz . . . mid hebben syne g vorgleidet an 
eyns Edelmans busz, dair syn g. to gaste geladen was. 

Acbter desem huyse was ein groet scboen Theatrum mit eynen boegen 
pauillion van lynendoiek bedeckt, vnd was dat Theatrum gemaicht int 
PiOnde off die Eomische aide maniere, dat alle menschen sitten mochten, die 
eyn hoeger dan di ander, tot XX gesesisen toe vnd dair bauen nocb III soldeis 
int ronde, alle mit verscheiden kaemeren vnd galeryen lusthcli gemaicht. 
In desem Theatre hatt men des naemiddachs ein sdion spall gehalden van 
etlichen historien, vitten geschefften der Apostolen, de Petro, Symoiie Mago 
et Herode mit seer frembden und lustigen solemniteten und tiiumph kost- 
liob. zugerust, wilchs myn gn. her mrt angesehen, dair dan eine groisze 
unzalbar hauff van luiden gewest vnd mit zugesehen. 

Und des auentz, als solehs gesohiet, bauen die Meisteis van den Spille 
mynen gn. hem eyne eollation oder Bancket zugerust, vnd 3s syn g. alsdan 
gereden in des Amniirals husz by S. Anthonisz straisse, aldair syn f. g. 
logiert gewest 

We have here a few interesting facts which, so far as I know, 
have never been brought to the attention of students of the early 
religions drama. It is 'well known that the confreres de la Passion 
were giving the Actes des Apotres in Paris in 1541 on their indoor 
stage in the Hotel de Plandxes. Here, however, is trustworthy evi- 
dence of an afternoon’s performance, given presumably also by the 
confreres, in an outdoor theater of a type usual in the provinces 
but not before known to have -been used in Paris, a beautiful, large, 
theater, covered with a high pavilion of linen cloth, the theatre 
made round in the old Boman manner, so that all the people could 
sit, one higher than the other, np to twenty rows of seats, and above 
all around, three more tiers, all pleasantly made with different 
chambers and galleries.” The performance was evidently a special 
one in honor of the Duke, who was entertained lavishly throughout 
his stay in Prance, and it is reasonable to assume that the theater 
was a temporary one built for this special purpose. Whether it 
was used more than this once it is impossible to say. A somewhat 
similar case was in 1542 when the confreres who were then playing 
the Vieux Testament were ordered to give a special performance of 
this upon the occasion of a visit of the Duke of Vendome, but they 
gave it apparently upon their usual indoor stage.^^ The play of 

Zeitschrift des Bergischen GeseUehUverems, i, 34; the diary has also 
been published in Uacomblet^s Archiv fur die Geschwhte des N%6derrJietfis 
V, 120 f. 

^ Petit de ffulleville, ii, 141. 
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1541 for the D'uke of Cloves was plainly a part of the long Actes deb 
Apotres, If it was a regular .section of this play, as preserved in 
printed form, it must have been from Book IV, for this is the only 
place where the three characters mentioned, Peter, Simon Magus, 
and Herod Agrippa, all appear within the possible limits of an 
afternoon^s performance. Even thus Simon Magus would not have 
an important or effective role. We know, however, that plays were 
often cut, and it is possible, especially for this unique occasion, that 
some special arrangement or abridgement was given. 

Bethune, 1562. — ^At Bethune it was customary to stage the scenes 
of a mystere mime on stationary hourds or platforms situated along 
the line of the Corpus Chnsti procession. Of the one in 1562 
Petit de Julleville says (II, 2*14) : ^^En 1562 il y eut 32 hourds 
. . . mais ee fut par des mannequins et non par personnages, que 
les diverses corporations repr^senterent les scenes de la Passion. 
Cette sorte d^exhibition n’appartient plus du tout an drame.'^ This 
statement is entirely erroneous; the scenes were given ^^par per- 
sonnages."^^ The error seems to be due to a misunderstanding of the 
statement of De la PonsHM41icocq : ^^En 1562, c’etait par ^des 
figures ^ que, ,sur les XXXII hourds ^rigfe par les corps de metiers, 
on rappelait aux pieux catholiques toutes les phases des humili- 
ations et des souffirances du Sauveur,^’ although Didron had given 
the explanation : “ II f aut entendre, par toutes ces figures, la re- 
presentation des faits de PAncien Testament, qui sont regardes 
comme des images du ISTouveau.'’^ Definite evidence that the scenes 
were given by persons is* found in the fact that the three actors 
representing Christ and the good and bad thieves, having exhaust- 
ing roles, were given each une canne de vin,^^ a form of compen- 
isation that is frequently mentioned in the Bethune records. Thus 
the scenes in 1562 differed from those in 1549 (Petit de Julleville, 
II, 212) by representing not the Hew Testament scenes alone, but 
these scenes, accompanied each by two figures,” or prefigurations, 
from the Old Testament as in the Biilia Pauperum. 

Heil C. Bhooks. 

Umversiiy of Illinois. 

See M^licocq in the Documents inSdits to which Petit de Julleville refers 
and also in Annales AroMologiques, Tin, 272 j Didron in Annates Arch., x, 
249, also VIII, 274 (note 5). 



MELfiNDEZ VALD^liS^ YANIDAD BE LAS QUEJAS BEL 
HOAIBRE GONTBA SU EAOEBOB AND THE 
PEN8EES OF PASCAL 

One of the most striking examples of the predominance of 
French ideas in Spanish literature of the eighteenth century^ a 
condition due to the commanding place in European affairs then 
occupied hy France;, as well as to the political ties that bound Spain 
to her northern neighbor^ is the influence of PascaFs Pensees on 
Melendez Valdes’ religious poem^ Vanidad de las Quejas del Horn- 
Ire contra su Hacedor, 

The peculiar temperament of the Spanish poet explains the 
extent of his obligation. Of Juan Melendez Valdes (1754-1817) 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly says: Melendez was a weather-cock at the 
mercy of every breeze. A writer of erotic verse^ be thought of tak- 
ing orders; a pastoral poet, he turned to philosophy by Jove-Llanos’ 
advice; unfortunate in his marriage, discontented with his pro- 
fessorship at Salamanca, he dabbled in politics. . . . He typifies 
the fluctuations of his time. , . . ^Obra soy tuya,’ he writes to 
Jove-Llanos. He was ever the handiwork of the last comer: a 
shadow of insincerity, of pose, is over all his works.” ^ 

It is easy to imagine such a man, fired by the reading of Pascal’s 
masterpiece, rushing to his study, and there pouring out his heart 
in temporarily sincere, though borrowed, praise to the Creator. 

The purpose of the Spanish poem is the same as that of the 
Pensees, to give man a just estimate of his position in the universe, 
to show him both his insignificance and his greatness, and to lead 
him thereby to an attitude of resignation and piety. 

Pascal places man midway between nothingness and infinity, 
^‘^Car, enfin, qu’est-ce que Phomme dans la nature?” he asks.- 
And the answer comes : 

Tin neant a Fegard de Finfini, un tout k F6gard du neant, un 
milieu entre rien et tout. Inflniment floigne de comprendre les 
extremes, la fin des choses et leurs principes sont poitr lui invinci- 

^Eitzmaurice-Kellyy^i. History of Spanish Literature (Kew York and 
London, 1912), p. 358, 359. 

® Pascal, (Euvres, ed. Brnnschyieg, xn, 7>2-79 (iSection ir of the Pensees), 
282 
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blement ca'ches dans nn secret impenetralblC;, egalemeiit incapable 
de voir le neant d^oti il est tire^ et Tinfini oti il est englonti. 

Melendez says : 

iGDel iiufinito en medio y de la nada 
Qiie es el homibre ignorante? 

Man^s position is^ however^ merely one expression of a universal 
system; all tilings .share with him his evolution toward the infinite. 

Melendez Valdes writes : 

Las cosas todas en la nada nacen^ 

Y en lo inifinito par an: quien las erf a 
Oontara solo los guarismos que hacen. 

Pascal had expressed the same thought thus: 

Toutes choses sont sorties du neant et portees jusqu^^ Tinfini. 
Qui suivra ces 4tonnantes demarches? L^auteur de ces merveilles 
les comprend. Tout autre ne le peut faire. 

Both authors urge man to lift his eyes to the infinite spaces of 
the heavens, and to consider the sun, compared with which our 
earth is only a tiny point. 

In the Pensees we find: 

Qufil(rhomme) eloigne sa vue des ohjets lias qui Penvironnent. 
Qufil regarde cette eclatante lumi^re, mise comme une lampe eter- 
nelle pour eclairer rnnivers. Que la terre lui paraisse comme un 
point, au pnx du vaste tour que cet astre decrit et qufil s^etonne de 
ce que ce vaste tour lui-meme n^est quhine pointe tres delicate 
Pegard de celui que les astres qui roulent dans le firmament em- 
brassent. . , . Que Phomme, etant revenu a soi. considere ce qufil 
est au pnx de ce qui est, qufil se regarde comme egare dans ce 
canton detourne de la nature; et que de ce petit cachot ou il se 
trouve loge, j^entends Punivers, il apprenne a estimer la terre, les 
royaumes, les villes et soi~m§me son juste prix. 

MeMndez says on this subject: 

i Hi jo del ipolvo, si elevarla osas, 

Alza la vista al eielo, y ve la esfeia 
Le estrellas tachonada, 

Todas a par liermosas! 

^Es solo para tf tanta lumbrera’ 

Acaso cada cnal fsera emipleada 

En ibafiar oon dorada 

Llama eomo acS. el sol, otro gran snelo; 
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Y los que el gldbo de iSaimno moian, 

Tan lejos como tu miran el cielo, 

y que td liabitas este punto ignoian. 

Man having sufficiently convinced himself of his insignificance 
compared with the infinitely great, is now urged to turn his atten- 
tion to the infinitely little. 

Pascal develops the thought thus: 

Qu^est“Ce qu^un homme dans Tinfini? Mais pour lui presenter 
un autre prodige aussi etonnant, qufil recherche dans ce quhl con- 
nait les choses les plus delicates. Quffin ciron lui offre dans la 
petitesse de son corps des parties incomparahlement plus petites, 
des jambes avec des jointures^ des veines dans ses jamhes, du sang 
dans ses veineS;, des humeurs dans ce sang; des gouttes dans ses 
humeurS; des vapeurs dans ces gouttes; que, divisant encore ces 
dernieres choses, il 4puise ses forces en ces conceptions, et que le 
dernier otbjet on il pent arriver soit maintenant celui de notre dis- 
cours; il pensera peut-Stre que c^est la Pextreme petitesse de H 
nature. Je veux lui faire voir la-dedans un abime nouveau. Jo 
lui veux peindre non seulement Punivers visible, mais Fimmensite 
qu^on pent concevoir de la nature, dans Fenceinte de ce raccourci 
d^atome. Qufil y voie une infinite dhinivers, dont chacun a son 
firmament, ses planetes, sa terre, en la meme proportion que le 
monde visible; dans cette terre, des animaux, et enfin des cirons, 
dans lesquels il retrouvera ce que les premiers ont donn6; et trou- 
vant encore dans les autres la meme chose sans fin et sans repos, 
qufil se perde dans ces merveilles, . . . 

Melendez follows his French original very closely: 

Los ojo,s vuelve hiacia la bajia tierra, 

Y a sus vivientes llega a tu despecbo: 

El mds imperceptible 

Mil otros en si encierra. 

Del mosquito sutil iQu§ inmenso trecho 

A1 que apenas la lente bace visible! 
acaso no es posible 

Descender aun de aquel? pues contiene 

Dentro en si otros, que a vivir dispone: 

Cada cual movimiento y partes tiene, 

Y cada parte de otras se eompone. 

Those parts of the Spanish poem which are not taken from the 
French consist of pious moralizing and paraphrases of the book 
of Job. 

Gtlbekt M. Fess. 

Um versify of Pennsylvania. 



A NEW DATE FOE G-EOEGE WILKINSES TEBEH 
MISBRIES OF BARB ARY 


George Wilkins has long interested scholars because of his share 
in Pericles'^ and of his possible collaboration in other plays of 
Shakespeare. Eecently Mr. Wallace discovered evidence^ show- 
ing that Wilkins was probably a personal acquaintance of Shake- 
speare; and Professor Adams has suggested® that he may be re- 
sponsible for The Hystorie of Hamllet A still further link be- 
tween Wilkins and Shakespeare can be established by the redating 
of the Three Miseries of Bariary, ^ as proposed in this paper;, for 
this redating carries an answer to a bibliographical question raised 
by the bad Shakespeare quartos of 1619.® 

'Scholars have heretofore conjectured that the Three Miseries 
was published in 1603 or 1604.® Although these dates are pre- 
sumably based upon internal evidence, no one, so far as I know, 
has revealed the nature of that evidence. A careful examination 
of the text and a study of the bibliographical features involved 
show that the date cannot be earlier than 1606, and that it is in 
all probability 1607. 

I. The Internal Evidence, The references to historical events 
may be divided, according to subject, into four groups: the death 
of the king of Morocco; civil wars in Barbary; civil wars in 

^ The latest and most thorough study of this problem, is that of Mr. H. 
Dugdiale Sykes, in Sidelights on Shakespeare ( 1919 ) . 

® In the Mount joy Iloouments, reprinted in Nebraska University Studies, 
X (1910), 261. 

^ A Life of William Shakespeare ( 1903 ) , 400 n. 

^ Three/ Miseries of B'arbary: / Plague./ Famine./ Oiuill warre. / 
With a relation of the death of Maha-/ met the late Emperour: and a 
bnefe / report of the now present Wars / betweene the three Brothers. / 
[Device: the Half Eagle and Key] / Printed by W. I. for Henry Gosson, 
and are to be sold / in Pater noster rowe at the signe of the Sunne. / 
4to, black letter, 15 leaves. Bratish Museum 1046. d. 04. 

The preface is* signed Geo. Wilkins.” 

®iSee A. W. Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909). 

^Hazlitt {Sand'Book, '65i6), 1603; 'Collier, BiUiograpMoal Account of 
Forty English Literature, iv, 260), 1600^3; Sir Sidney Lee {Dictionary of 
National Biography, art. George Wilkins), 1604; H. D. Sykes [Sidelights 
on Shakespeare, 78 and 144), 1603. 
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Erance and the Low Countries ; and freedom from plague^ famine^ 
and civil war in England. 

The death of the hing of Morocco is referred to in the following 
passages : 

Titlepage: Three Miseries of Baibaiy* PLague. Famane. Cmiil wane. 

With a reliatdon of the death of Mahamet the lale'^ Emperour. . . . 
D 1 recto: The Pestilence . . . did at the last set upon the Emperour 
Mahamet himselfe, and with her venomous breath kild him. 

This Mahamet, or, as he was commonly called, Bl-Mansour, 
died of the plague August 20, 1603.® But there is no reason to 
assume that the word late in the passage quoted from the title- 
page could not he properly employed at a date later than 1603, 
or even 1604. Dekker, referring in 1606 to the plague of 1602-3 
and to the death of Queen Elizabeth (March 24, 1603), uses the 
same word : What miseries haue of late ouertaken thee ? ® 

Civil Wars in Barlary. The passages which refer to the civil 
strife in Barbary are : 

Titlepage: With a relation of the death of Mahamet the late Emperour: 
and a brief e report of the now present Wars betweene the three 
Brothers. 

B 3 recto: Betweene these three [brothers, sons of the king of Moioeco] 
were these late ciuell warresi in Barbary. 

D 2 verso: The three sonnes of so great an Emperour, shine noio like 
three Meteors in the firmament, all in sieele, their Courts note are 
Campes, and none are Courtiers but Souldiers. Three Brothers 
beeing all three kings, are up in Armes, only to make of three but 
one, miseries upon miserie. 

D 3 recto : This fire of Biscention hath now taken holde of Barbarie. . . . 

In the second quotation above Wilkins was doubtless using the 
word late in the sense in which Dekker used it in his Seven Deadly 
Sins; by the word now in the other quotations he refers to a civil 
strife which began, it is true, in 1603, hut which continued until 
at least 1610d<» 

Here and in subsequent quotations italics mine. 

®C. Huart, ffistoire des Arabes {Paris, 1913), ii, 218: “El-Man§otir 
fut emport^ Fannie suivante par la peste qui regnant dans le Maghreb, le 
meroredi 11 r^bl T 1012 (20 aofit 1603).” 

® The Beuen deadly Binnes of London j Grosart, H, 11. 

Edward Grimston, in Bichard Kno-lles’s The Generali Mistorie of the 
Tv/rhes (5th ed., “OS’S), 1301, recording the events of the year 1610, says: 
"There was a w-arre fallen out in Barhary betwixt Muley Xequy, Bing 
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Civil Wars in France and the Low Countries, 

D 2 verso: 0 noMe France, if I should hid thee onely to tell the horror, 
the terrors, the unbounded mischiefe and calamity that come march- 
ing in with intestiue [sic] Broyles, thou needest to say nothing, but 
to open thy bosome, and shew those deepe scars which thine owne 
sons haue set there. There are tears yet in thine eyes, for those 
sad funeialls which the Ciuill sworde prepared- The Low-Count lies 
haue beene in labour a long time, and are not yet deliuered of that 
Monster. 

As late as 1609^ in A Prayer in time of ciuill warre/^ Dekker 
refers to the same circumstances : 

We haue beene (0 Lord) a long time lookers on vpon our neighbour- 
contreyes, and haue seene their cities turned to cinders, yet haue not 
beene scorched with the flames. France doetJi yet mow'ne -m the ashes 
of those fires, and Q&rmcmy is eve noio stifled with the stnoaks,^^ 

Freedom from plague, famine, and civil war in England, 
Wilkins makes much of the point that England, even though more 
sinful than Barbary, is free from the punishments that are being 
suffered by the inhabitants of Barbary. 

The Epistle: The chief e and farthest point that my intention seeks to 
airiue at in this, is to describe the horrour and vn-heard-of misery 
that hath faine vpon that Kingdome by a Plague: to the intent 
that by comparing our sms with theirs (being altogether as greet 
if not greater) and the hand of mercy which Seauen hath stretch t 
forth ouer our EaUon, ahoue theirs, we may be allured to looke 
into our soules betimes-, least the like Viols of Wrath tec potored 
downe vppon vs. 

Obviously Wilkins is contrasting the deplorable plight of Bar- 
hary with the happy state of England; hut if he were referring 
merely to the plague, he could not make such a contrast, because 
the plague in Banhary occurred in the same year as that in Eng- 
land, 160i3. The '"like Yiols of Wrath/^ then, are the punish- 
ments which followed the plague og 1603, — ^famine and civil war, 
the latter of which, as I have said, lasted in Barbary as late as 
1610, and did not exist in England. 

of Fez, and Muley Siidan his younger brother. . . These are two of the 
three brothers referred to by Wilkdns' m his pamplilet. 

Foure Birdes of Foahs Arke, Grosart, v, 67. For a similar reference 
in 1606 see Bekker^s Seven Deadly Sms, Grosart, ii, 9-10. 

la^tfWith Bekker, ^Germany' often means the Ketherlands.'^-— M. L. 
Hunt, Thomas Dekker, 24, 

3 
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This interpretation of the foregoing passage is substantiated by 
the following* 

D 4 recto. Om late calamities mfliced ] upon us for our siiiiies aie 
ficsh m memo'iy, tlie eyes of many people are yet wet with mourn- 
ing at burials, the rod is stil held ouer us, the stripes of it are 
euen nowe to be seene sticking in our flesh. Yet you see howe the 
Great Father of ISTations, keepes us under his wing, he is loth to 
chide, more loath to strike us, let us not theiefore, like foolish 
haire-braind childien, prouoke him too often, and too much to 
anger, least he take up his triple Mace of hote vengeance, and with 
it Iriize our people, as hee hath already stretcht out Ms Arme to 
smite those of Barherie. 

The “triple Mace of hote vengeance is^ of course^ the com- 
bination of plague, famine, and civil war, only the first of which 
England had had to endure. 

It might be objected that the words late, still, yet, now indicate 
that the pamphlet was written in the year m *which the plague 
occurred, or at latest in the year following; and the phrase fresh 
in memory might serve to make this objection convincing. I have 
already referred to Dekker^s use of the word late three years after 
the occurrence of the events to which he was referring; in the 
same year, 1606, referring to the plague of 1602-3, Dekker^® 
uses precisely the same phrase that Wilkins here employs : 

Heere could I make tkee weepe tky selfe away into waters by calling 
back those sad and dismall houres, wherein thou consumedst almost to 
nothing with shrikes and lam-entatiO'ns, in that Wonderfull yeere, when 
these maserable calamities entred in at thy Gates, slaying 30000. and more 
a» thou heldst them in thine armes; hut they are fresh in thy memory. . , . 

If there were no other evidence than that already examined, we 
should need nothing further to convince us that the pamphlet 
might have been vTitten at least three or four years after 1603. 
But there as one more bit of evidence in the Epistle of the Three 
Miseries which clinches the matter: Wilkins informs the reader 
that lie has brought together some of “the best and maine oc- 
mrents which haue now lately (and not many yeares past) hapned 
in Barbary,'" emphasizing, by marks of parenthesis, his phrase 

not many yeares past."' 

II. The External Evidence. Erom the evidence thus far ex- 
amined, it is safe to assume that the Three Miseries of Bariary 


The Beuen deadly Binnes of London, Grosart, n, 12. 
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was not pnWislied in 1603 or 1604, and that it was x^rohahly pub- 
lished at least three or four years later. There is external evi- 
dence which not only substantiates this conclusion, but makes 
practically certain the year 1607 as the date of publication. 

The Period of Wilkins's Literary Activity. The other works 
for which Wilkins is known to have been in whole or in part re- 
sponsible were all published in the years 1607 and 1608. These 
works, with dates of publication, are: The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage, 1607; The Travels of the Three English Brothers/-^ 
1607; Jests To Make Yon MerieP 1607; the novel Pericles. 1608. 
There is no record that Wilkins vnrote as early as 1603; and since 
three of the four works upon which his name appears were pub- 
lished in 1607, there is at least a presumption that the Three 
Miseries may have been published in the same year. 

The Printer. We come now to the most important part of the 
evidence. Upon the titlepage of the Three Miseries of Bariary 
appears the device of the Half Eagle and Key, the arms of the 
city of Geneva.’® The imprint tells us that the printer was 
^^W. Hazlitt^^ and Sir Sidney Lee’-® conjecture that these 
initials stand for William Jones, but there is no evidence that 
Jones ever used the Half Eagle and Key device. That William 
Jaggard owned the device is, however, well known. According to 
Mr. Pollard/^ Jaggard seems to have used the device fairly often 
after 1610; he used it notably in 1619, upon the titlepage of Ms 
quarto of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 

Although the device apparently passed from James Eoberts to 
Jaggard in 1606, when Jaggard bought Eoberts^s printing business 
in the Barbican, neither Mr. Pollard nor Mr. McKerrow has dis- 
covered any evidence that Jaggard used the block before 1617, 

The dedication is signed by John B-ay, Wdlliam Eowley, and George 
Wilkins. Beprinted by A. H. Bullen in The Works of John Bay (1881)« 
15 By D. and George Wilkins.’^ Beprinted in Grosart’s The Hon- 
Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, n. 

For the history of this device see A. W. Pollard, Shakespeare FoUos 
and Quwrtos (190'9), 105 j and B. B. McKerrow, Printers^ and FuUishers* 
Devices (1913), 49. 

656 . 

Introduction to Facsimile of Pericles (1905), 21, 

Bid., 106. 

In 1600 Jaggard used the design of the Half Eagle and Key device 
as part of the ornamental border to Heywood’s Troia Britmmica, 
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when the device appeared at the end ol A godly Sermon preached 
in 1388, 

There is^ however^ evidence that Jaggard used the block before 
1617 — on the titlepage of George Wilkinses The Miseries of En- 
forced Marriage, published in IGOT". Although the imprint gives 
neither the name nor the initials of the printer^ it is certain that 
the play was printed by Jaggard: the impression made by the 
device shows the same flaws and irregularities -which appear in 
the impression of this device upon the titlepage of Jaggard^s quarto 
of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, But this is not all. The orna- 
mental headpiece to the titlepage of The Miseries is the same 
as that used by Jaggard on five of the bad quartos of 1619.^® The 
tailpiece of The Miseries is the headpiece to the titlepage of 
Jaggard^s quarto of A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, and the head- 
piece to the first page of text of his quarto of Henry Fifth, And 
there is still another link between The Miseries of Enforced Mar- 
riage and Jaggard^s known work: the ornamental headpiece to 
the first page of text corresponds to the headpiece of the titlepage 
of Jaggard^s quarto of Henry Fifth, 

Thus it is certain that Jaggard printed The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage in 1607^ using the device of the Half Eagle and Hey. 
I shall now show that he printed also the Three Miseries of 
Bari ary. 

The titlepage of this pamphlet has the same device^ the Half 
Eagle and Key^ with the same irregularities;, that Jaggard used 
upon the titlepages of The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, A Mid- 
summer Nighfs Dream, and The Plain Man's Pathway, The 
tailpiece of the Three Miseries is the tailpiece of Henry Fifth, 
The Finis of the Three Miseries is the Finis of Jaggard^s quartos 
of King Lear and The Whole Contention, Part I. The ornamental 
headpiece to the dedication of the Three Miseries is the headpiece 
to the titlepage of Henry Fifth, and to the first page of text of 
The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, And finally, types from the 
same three fonts are used in the Three Miseries of Bariary and 

Mr. Jolm <S. Farmer’s reproduotiioii of this test in The Tudor 
Wacsimile Tecets, 

The Eoyal Arms : Honi sort qui mail y pemse. 

Kmg Lear, Perieles, Mmry Fifth, The Merohmit of Venice, The Whole 
Oontmtwn, Fart II. iSee the Bhahspere Quarto Facsimiles, by W. Griggs 
and C. Fraetorius. 
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The Miseries of Enforced Marriage to make up titlepages wliicli 
bear a striking resemblance to each other. 

Unquestionably^ them the W. IT of the Three Miseries imprint 
stands for William Jaggard. 

I have thus shown (1) that Jaggard used the Half Eagle and 
Key device in 1607^ and (2) that he printed the Three Miseries 
of Barbary, -Since James Roberts did not sell his printing business 
to Jaggard until 1606^ Jaggard could not have used the Half 
Eagle and Key device before that year: therefore he could not 
have printed the Three Mise?nes of Barbary before 1606. And 
since he used the device on Wilkins’s The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage in 1601, it is probable that he used it on Wilkins’s 
Three Miseries of Barb ary in the same year. This date seems the 
more likely when we consider that, wuth one exception (the novel 
Pencles), all of Wilkins’s other known -works were published in 
1607. 

Guy Shepard Grbbhe. 


Cornell TJniversitij. 
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Nature'' s Simple Plan: a Phase of Radical Thought in the Mid- 
Eighteenth Century, By Chauitcey Brewster Tiitkee. 
Princeton : Princeton University Press. London : Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1922. Pp. vi, 117. 

The four lectures which make up this little book were originally 
delivered at Princeton University on the Louis Clark Tanuxem 
Foundation. They deal with various aspects of the theory of 
simplicity — the way of Kature — in the England of 1770’’: 
the attack upon luxury;, with its corollary that civilisation had 
somehow or other failed of its goal ” ; the influence of the explora- 
tions of the ’sixties and ’seventies in arousing interest in the 
primitive ” peoples of the South Seas; the furor caused by the 
coming to London of Omai^ the South Sea Islander^ and of Cap- 
tain Cartwright’s Esquimaux; the speculations of Lord Monboddo; 
the enthusiasm of liberals for Corsica;, and the disiHusionment 
which followed the conquest of that island by the French; the 
interest in ancient bards” and in peasant poets.” 
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Like Professor Tinker’s other writings on the eighteenth cen- 
tiiry^ these lectures have the merit of being well written and 
genuinely entertaining. They can be recommended whole- 
heartedly to the general reader, for whom, indeed, they wo-uld seem 
to have been written, and whom they cannot fail to infect with 
some of their author’s 'enthusiasm for his favorite period. Nor 
will they be entirely thrown away on the professional scholar, who, 
unless his documentation is more exhaustive than that of most of 
us, will be grateful for the many references to obscure texts — on 
the South Seas, on Corsica, on the preparation for Burns — ^which 
Professor Tinker’s wide reading has enabled him to supply. 

For all its freshness and charm, however, the book is somewhat 
disappointing. It would be unfair, of course, to lay too much 
stress upon the inadequacy of the treatment of many topics, upon 
the occasional lack of precision or accuracy in references and dates, 
or upon the somewhat haphazard character of the illustrative de- 
tails, the result rather of chance reading or of Professor Tinker’s 
earlier studies of Boswell and Johnson than of anything like a 
methodical exploration of the available sources; for the book is 
not intended as a scholarly monograph, but merely as a series of 
suggestive essays on a movement of thought that has a very defi- 
nite significance for the present day. The really serious fault of 
the volume is a fault of perspective: Professor Tinker greatly 
exaggerates the novelty and importance of many of the phenomena 
with which he deals. As this is a defect which his book has in 
common with many more pretentious works on the later eighteenth 
century, there can be no harm in dwelling briefly upon some of its 
manifestations. 

The thesis developed in the first and third lectures The State 
of Nature” and Ancient Bard and Gentle Savage”) is perhaps 
best stated in the words of Boswell’s EypochondriacTc which serve 
as a motto to the first lecture : The difference between the savage 
and civilised state of man has been much considered of late years, 
since so many discoveries of distant regions and new nations have 
been made under his present majesty’s patronage, and since an 
eloquent writer upon the continent and even a learned judge who 
is an author in our own island have thought fit to maintain the 
superiority of the .former.” Taking his cue from this passage, 
Professor Tinker insists, justly enough, upon the importance of 
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the voyages of the ^sixties and ^seventies in furnishing fresh stimu- 
lus and fresh material to the idealizers of primitive man; but he 
errs, as does Boswell, in forgetting that the enthusiasm aroused 
by these voyages constituted merely a new phase ^ of a develop- 
ment that had been continuous in Europe since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A striking example of the false perspective resulting from 
this neglect of the earlier stages of the movement appears on p. 73. 
Here, apropos of the savage youth of Chili mentioned by Gray in 
the Progress of Poesy (wr. 1754), Professor Tinker writes : With 
this figure it w'as far more difficult to deal than with the ancient 
bard because there was a total lack of acquaintance with the re- 
ligion, folk-lore, and customs of the Malay, the African, and the 
American. 'The idealisation of the redskin belongs fo a later gen- 
eration.-’^ 2 Whatever may have been the case -with the Malay or 
the African, the portion of this statement that concerns the 
American Indian is clearly the precise opposite of the truth. Pro- 
fessor Chinard, 'with whose hooks Professor Tinker seems not to be 
acquainted, has put the matter beyond question for France; ® and 
though we have as yet no studies comparable to his for England, 
it would not be difficult to draw up a long list of publications ex- 
tending far back into the seventeenth century, in which eulogies 
of the natural virtues of the savages were combined with descrip- 
tions, some of them very elaborate, of their religion, folklore, 
and customs.^^ ^ In short, all the evidence points to the conclii- 

^Its newness, however, must not he exaggerated, for there are traces of 
idealization in la number of earlier accounts of voyages to the South Seas, 
See Diampier, A New Toy age round the World, London, 1697 (in A €ol* 
lection of Yoyages, London, 1729, i, 432-34) ; W. Funnell, A "Voyage round 
the World, London, 1707 {i"bid., iv, 154, 159-60) ; and R. Walter, A Voyage 
round the World in the Years MDOGXL, etc., "by George Anson, Msg,, 
second edition, London, 1748, pp. 411-22, 453. 

® In his note to this passage, it is true, Professor Tinker acknowledges 
that the tradition of the “ sentimentalised savage was at least as old 
in England as Elorio, but in the main body of his text he gives a very 
different impression. Of. p. 64. 

® In his Vessoiisme amAricam dms la litUrature frangaise au XVIe 
siiole (Paris, 19(11) and in his UAniirique et le T$ve ewotique dans la 
litUrature frangaise au XVIIe et au XVIIIe sidcle (Paris, 1913), 

^A very incomplete list of such publications, including both original 
English works and translations, is as follows: J. Acosta, The naturall 
and morall Sistorie of the East and West Indies, London, 1604 (in Book 
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sion that there was no "" sudden revival of interest in primitive 
man m the second half of the eighteenth century^ but merely an 
extension and intensification, under somewhat changed conditions, 

VI the author pioposes to confute thait false opinion many doe com-iBionly 
holde of them [the Indians], that they are a grose and brutish people”) ; 
AX Leseaibot, Nova Ftancia: or the DescripUon of that Part of New 
Pra}iC€j which is 07ic C07ituient loith Yirginm^ London, 1609 (cf. Chinard, 
L'Ainei iquG et Ic 7'eue exotique^ pp. 109-14) ; LasCasas, The Tears of the 
Indians . . . , London, 1656; other translations appeared in 1689 and 
1690; nochefori, The Eisto^nj of Ba7'hados . . . , London, 1666 (see espe- 
cially Book II, Chs. viii and xi, and cf. Chinard, L\i7}veriqu6f pp. 54-57 ) ; 
Jean Mocquet, T 7 avels a7id Voyages mto Af7'vca, Asia, and America, Lon- 
don, 1696 (cf. pp. 58, 72, 124-27); Lahontan, New Voyages to North- 
Ame7'ica, London, 1703; second edition, 1735 (cf. Chinard, A7fnSr%qm, 
pp. 167-86) ; Kobert Beverly, The History and Present State of Virginia, 
London, 1705, second edition, 1722 (Book III: Of the Indians, their 

Eeligion, Laws, and Customs, in War and Peace”, conclusion (p. 63): 

Thus I have given a succinct account of the Indians; happy, I think, in 
then simple State of Katuie, and in their enjoyment of Plenty, without 
the Cuise of Labour ”) ; John Lawson, A New T oyage to Carolina, London, 
1709, reprinted, 1714 and 1718 (ef. p. 177: the Indians are some of the 
sweetest People in the World”; p. 197: they never envy other men's 
happiness, but have something Valuable in themselves above Kiches"; 
p. 235: they are '^Patient under all Afflictions, and have a great many 
other Natural Vertues”); Lafitau, Moeurs des sauvages amenquains, 
Pans, 1724 (cf. Chinard, HAmdrique, pp. 315-26; appaiently not trans- 
lated, but widely read in England in the original: see New MeTnoirs •yf 
Litei^atiu'e, i [1725], 176-84, 241-56; Malcolme, Essay on the Antiquities 
of Great Britain and Ireland [1738] ; Brown, Dissertation on .. . Poetry 
and Music [1763], pp. 29-36, 51, 62, 119; Percy, Peliques [1765], ed. 
Schrder, Berlin, 1893, n, 536; and -Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress 
of Language [1773-1792], iv, 41); B. Pieart, The Ceremonies and Relig- 
ious Customs of the narwus Nations of the knovm World, London, 1733- 
1739 (cf. Ill, 39: Indian poetry; 60-62: the Indians follow nature Inore 
closely than we”; 67-69; their love of country); A New Voyage to 
Georgia, second edition, London, 1737 (cf. pp. 57-60: the virtues of the 
Indians which make them good subjects for conversion) ; C. Colden, The 
History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, London, 1747 (enlarged 
from a work with a similar title printed ah New York in 1727 ; describes 
the laws, customs, religious beliefs, and eloquence of the Indians; eulo- 
gizes their love of country, bravery, hospitality, and passion for liberty) . — 
The poems in praise of the South Sea Islanders, of which Professor Tanker 
gives a partial list (pp. 10-11, 17, 87-88), had analogues in the first half 
of the century in a number of pieces inspired by the prevailing enthusiasm 
for the Indians: cf. for example, ** The Happy Savage,” in the Gentleman^ s 
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of an interest whicli had taken definite form se%"eral generations 
before.^ 

Though this is perhaps the most important instance of Pro- 
fessor Tmker^s failure to place the facts with which he deals in 
their proper historical perspective, it is not the only one. The 
true significance, for example, of the enthusiastic reception given 
to Omai, the South Sea Islander brought to London in 1774 (pp. 
75-88), would stand out more clearly if we ivere enabled to view 
his visit as simply one in a long series of similar visits which from 
the beginning of the century had afforded Englishmen a first- 
hand acquaintance with individual savages.^ So too with the 

Magmine, ii (1732), 718, Pope, Essag on Mmi, Ep. i (1733), 11. 99-112; 
Samuel Wesley ( ?), Tomo Ghaclii, an Ode (1736) ; and Joseph Warton, The 
Enthusiast (1744), 11. 232-44. 

® It is hardly correct to say, as Professor Tinker does, on p. 88, that the 

noble savage was the offspring of the rationalism of the Deist phi- 
losophers, who, in their attack upon the Christian doctrine of the fall of 
man, had idealised the child of hTature.” l^ot only did many of the most 
influential leaders of the Deisit movement (Bolingbroke and Voltaire, for 
example) look upon the savages as far from ideal creatures, but the con- 
ception of the noble savage wm itself fully formed long before Deism 
became a distinguishable movement. The influences under which it took 
shape are many of them still obscure, but the most mipoitant, aside from 
the universal human tendency to idealize the past and the strange, would 
seem to have been the popularity in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies of the medieval theme of the Terrestrial Paradise and still more of 
the classical theme of the Golden Age, the image of the simple life of the 
Hebrew patriarchs and of the primitive Christians, the vogue of Sparta and 
republican Rome, and the general inquietude which Europeans increas- 
ingly felt under the pressure of a civilization that was ever becoming more 
sophisticated and complex (see Chmard, L^ewotisme aniSricainy pp, xvi, 
7-9, 11, 19, 26, 118, 120, 204, 245-46; UAm€r%qu6 et le rim Go^oiiqmy pp. 
97, 431; and P. Van Tieghem, ‘‘L’homme primitif et ses vertus dans le 
PrSroimantisme europ^en,” in Bulletin de la soci4t^ d^histoire moderney 
June, 1922, p. 215). Minds dominated by sentiments such as these were 
predisposed to take an optimistic view of primitive humanity, and it re- 
quired only the contact with America to crystallize their vague feelings 
into a definite conception- It is interesting to recall, in view of Professor 
Tinker’s theory, that the elaboration of this conception was in very large 
part the work, not of philosophers of any school, but of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Hew France (see Chinard, UAmirique, pp. 122-60, 313-40). 

® It is sufficient to refer to the visits of four Iroquois chiefs in 1710 (see 
The Four Kings of Canada, Being a succinct accownt of the Four Indian 
Princes lately arriu^d from Korth Am&ricay London, 1710, and cf. Tatler^ 
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theories of Lord Monboddo : his belief m the progressive decline 
of civilization (pp. 20-22) can be understood aright only when it 
is seen in relation to much earlier views on the declining state 
of the world/^ of which it was merely a late snrvivor/ These are 
sins of omission^ and they can be forgiven in view of the popular 
and unpretentious character of the book in general. A more 
serious matter is Professor Tinker’s treatment of what he terms 
the very remarkable novelties ” of Gray’s Progress of Poesy (pp. 
63-64). After quoting the weE-known passage in which Gray 
sketches the influence of poetic genius over the remotest and 
most uncivilised nations” (ii, 2)^, he comments as foEows: 

Lapland and OhEi in 1754 ! All this^ we may weE remind our- 
selves, is nearly twenty years before that renewal of interest in 
primitive man which ensued upon the explorations of the ’sixties, 
and which was discussed in the first of these lectures.” The ex- 
clamation, however, is unnecessary, for, aside from the general 
fact that interest in Lapland and American, as weE as in other 
forms of primitive” poetry, was no new thing in 1754/ the 
whole content of Gray’s stanza and of his accompanying note 
is exactly paralleled in a work published more than twenty years 
previously. Poetry,” wrote John Husbands in 1731, ^^was not 
confin’d [in early times] only to the politer Hations. We may 
find some Remains of it among the most uncultivated People, and 
trace its Footsteps even beneath the Pole. The frozen Laplander 
is susceptible of this Fire, as weE as the Sunburnt American , . . ^ 

Other instances of the same tendency to neglect earlier develop- 
ments might be pointed out, but these are perhaps sufficient to 
indicate wherein lies the chief weakness, for scholars, of Professor 
Tinker’s interesting book. It is a weakness, let us hope, which in 
the future wiE be less apparent in writings on the later eighteenth 

Ko. 171 and Bpeotator, Fo. 50), of seven iCherokee cMefs in 1730i (see V. 
W. Crane, in The Bewmee Review, January-Marck, 1919, p. 53), and of a 
group of Creek Indians in 1734 (see Genbleman^s Magmme, iv, 449, 450, 
571). 

^See B. P. Jones, ''Tke Background of the "Battle of the Books/"' in 
Washington University Btudies, VoL vn. Humanistic series (1920), pp, 
104-16, and, on the classical origins of the idea, J. B. Bury, The Idea of 
Progress (London, 1921), Oh. I, 

®See Mod, Lang. Notes, xxxvn (192'2), 35. 

® lUd,, p. 30. 
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century than it has been in the past. In no period;, of course, can 
we afford to shut our eyes to what has gone before, but there are 
few periods in which forgetfulness of the immediate or remote 
past IS more fatal to an intelligent understanding of what was 
taking place than in that with which we are concerned in this book. 

Eoistald S. Ckake. 

Northwestern Unwerstfif. 


Les premieres actrices frangaises. Par Leopold Lacoue. 8 gra- 
vures hors texte. Paris: Librairie frangaise, 1921, 229 pp. 

While in England French actresses were being hissed, hooted, 
and pippin-pelted,’^ ^ they were establishing themselves in Prance 
as a permanent and increasingly important part of the troop. As 
much of the progress towards the commanding position they occupy 
today was made during the reign of Louis XIII, it was desirable 
that 'S-ome one should devote a special -study to those of them who 
gained recognition before he ceased to reign. M.Lacour has brought; 
to the .subject his very considerable knowledge of the stage, a charm- 
ing style, and much ingenuity in putting together fragmentary in- 
formation into a work that is highly entertaining and, in its prin- 
cipal elements, true. He has even endeavored to affirm nothing 
that will expose him au dementi brutal d’un nouveau texte in4dit ’’ 
(p. 9), hut here he has not altogether succeeded. While indicating 
the main subjects that he treats, I shall try to add a Ettle infor- 
mation that he has overlooked and to correct a few of his details. 

The first actres's he mentions- is Marie Ferre, who signed a con- 
tract at Bourges in 1545 to play in a strolling troop. He is careful 
not to assert that she was actually the first, and fortunately, for 
M, Cohen has recently shown that a girl named Waudru played in a 
mystery of 1501.^ As there is very little information to be had 
about actresses of the sixteenth century, he soon passes on to the 
seventeenth and devotes a chapter to Marie Venier, dite Laporte, 

1 Prynne's Mistriomastioo, cited by CalHer, Eistory of English Dramatic 
Poetry, London, Jokn Murray, 1831, n, 23. 

®‘‘Le livre du r^gisseur pour le Myst&re de la Passion/^ E. d, d. m., 15 
mai 1923, p. 415. 
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the first Parisian actress of whom we have any record/ and her 
sister Colombe^ who was probably the mother of Montfienry. Some 
attention is paid to Italian actresses who performed in Prance^ 
especially to Isabella Andreini.^ He thinks that Le Noir^, famed 
for her douceurs et gaillardises qui la rendent agreable a tout le 
nionde/^ may hare created the role of Thisbe in Theophile^s tragedy. 
He is on surer ground when he refers to Yilliers and Beauchateau 
as the creators of the roles of Ghimeiie and rinfante in the Cid. 
To these^ to A'alliot^ Beaupre^ La Fleur and other actresses he pays 
-considerable attention, especially to Bellerose, wife of the leader 
of the troop established at the Hdtel de Bourgogne and called by 
Tallemant the best actress in Paris.® 

The chief criticism I have to make of this portion of the book is 
that he often assumes, without sufficient evidence, that a certain 
woman played a certain idle.® One case deserves special attention. 
In seeking to determine what rdles were taken by iM'lle Bellerosc, 
M. Lacour (p. 126) cites a mazarinade of 1649, in which reference 
is made to ^^cette Cleopatre, cette Eodogune, cette Imperatrice de 
nos jours.^^ It has been suggested that the plays referred to are 
Corneille^s two tragedies, PompSe and Bodogune, and the conclusion 
has been drawn that the latter play was first acted at the Hdtel de 
Bourgogne. M. Lacour follows Marty ^Laveaux ^ both in accepting 
this suggestion as far as Bodogune is concerned, and in arguing that 
the Cleopdtre mentioned is the heroine of Benserade’s play of that 
name, first acted fourteen years before and now presumably revived 
to furnish a rival to the heroine of Pomp&e, But M. Lacour has 
overlooked the fact that, as Pompse had been printed m 1644, there 
was nothing to prevent its being acted by the troop of the Hdtel 

®He thinks that ^'selon toute probahiht§” there were scarcely any ac- 
tresses at Paris before the reign of Henry IV, though they had long been 
applauded in the provinces (p. 5), hut he gives no proof of this distinction. 

^ He might have called attention to the poem addressed to her by Isaac 
Du Kyer, in which he reminds her that “ Paris vaut hien Pltalie.^^ Of. Le 
Temps perdu, Paris, 1610. 

® To the information given, about her he might have added that Mahelot 
requires for the playing of La Florice by Passar " une lettre a Mademoiselle 
de Bdlerose,” which shows her importance in -the troop and that she was 
acting at the Hotel de Bourgogne early in 1634. 
pp. 78, 84, 140. 

^ (Wuwes de P. Corneille, tv, 56 ; cf . also 407. 
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de Boiirgogn'e, and^ indeed, the second list of pla3"5 in tlie 
de Mahelot,^ wliicli gives the repertory of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
in 1646-164:7, mentions Pompee and Rodoginie, but says nothing 
about the GUopdtre of Benserade, Mile Bellerose must have been 
known in 1649, then, as the heroine of Corneille's recent and famous 
tragedy rather than of Benserade's antiquated play. On the other 
hand, the role of Eodogune, if it is that of an empress, as the 
mazarinade implies, must come from the Roclogiine of Gabriel Gd- 
bert, rather than from Corneille's tragedy of the same name and 
theme, for in the latter play Eodogune is a young princess, not an 
empress as in the former. Since these two play« were obvious'iy 
written for rival theatres, one must conclude that, contrary to the 
general opinion, Corneille's Rodogune was first played, like most, if 
not all its predecessors, at the Marais. If Mile Bellerose played in 
it at all, it was probably several years later, when Gilberts play 
had been withdrawn and ‘Corneille's introduced into the repertory 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne. And when she did, she probably took 
the part of the empress, not that of Eodogune. 

M. Lacour holds that, as early as 1615, there were no troops in 
Prance without several actresses (p. 28). If this is so, how does 
he explain the assertion that the suivante, played by a woman, did 
not replace the nourrice, played by a man, till some 15 years later ? 
The dates assigned to plays by Mairet and Corneille (pp. 59, 71-77) 
are too precise for the evidence at our disposal. It is misleading 
to give to Hardy's plays, even with question marks, the absurd 
dates of the freres Parfaict (p. 194). Soplionisbe is said not to 
figure in the Memoire de IlalieJot (p. 81). It could not be included 
in the first list of plays given there, which was completed before 
this play was acted, but it is included in the second, that of 1646- 
47, and may have formed part of the repertory of the Hdtel de 
Bourgogne long before that date. The third list in Malielot con- 
firm® M. Laeour's opinion that Tristan^s Marime was ultimately 
played at the Hdtel de Bourgogne (p. 92). The argument for 


8 Cf. my edition, Paris, Champion, 1920, pp. 50-56. 

® It is idle to argue, as Marty-Laveaux does, that Gilbert’s play must have 
been forgotten five years after it was acted, for Malielot shows us that the 
same author’s TiUpkonU was still in the repertory of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne at least that long after it was first played. 

Cf. the preface to Corneille’s Galerie du palais. 
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dating the first representation of Pyrame 1625, even if it has the 
approval of M. Lachevre (p. 52), is far from convincing. The fact 
that it appeared in a recueil proves nothing at all for this period. 
.We certainly know too little abont plays that were acted and 
printed between 1620 and 1625 to assume that a play that had 
been represented was always published dans un volume qu^elle 
remplissait entierement avec leg proses^ ou les vers qui la con- 
cernaient.” Th4ophile, like Hardy, had written for the stage before 
he published the bulk of his work. It is probable that Pyrame 
was one of these plays and I see no objection to accepting for its 
date 1621, a year in which Theophile was in favor at court and 
which would allow for the usual period that elapsed between the 
representation and publication of a play. 

After discussing the actresses, M. Lacour treats of the first 
spectairices, the interest taken in the theater by the queen and 
other great ladies, and the manner of acting land reciting during the 
period beginning with 1630 when there was a marked improvement 
in the quality of plays and of acting so that ‘^des fe.inme& les plus 
chastes et modestes’^ came' freely to the theaters of Paris. He 
believes that the elocution was much less declamatory than later 
writers, especially Moliere and Voltaire, have led us. to supposb. 
Here, as elsewhere, the work is full of interesting suggestions, sup- 
ported by considerable documentary evidence. The book, in spite 
of much that is conjectural, can be profitably consulted by -special- 
ists and will represent to the general public an interesting chapter, 
not only in the history of the stage, but in that of the development 
of feminism, for here wie find women early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury taking a more important position in one department of human 
activity than she occupies even today in many others. 

H. Oahringtok Lancaster. 


^Like Dr. van Roosbroeck {The Purpose of Oorneill^s Old, Minneapolis, 
1921, 20-24), thongh independently, M. Lacour believes that Corneille was 
made a noble at the request oi Anne of Austria, but M. Batiffol has more 
recently opposed this opinion, holding that in 1637 the queen ''n’6tait en 
mesure de solliciter pareille faveur ni pour Corneille ni ppur personn© cf. 
^‘Richelieu a-t-il pers^cut^ Corneille,” B. d. d w., 1 avril 1923, pp. 634, 641, 
642. 
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GescJiichte der deutschen Literatur m iliren Grundzugen. Yon 
0. E. Lessing. Dresden: Carl Eeissner^ 19S1. 345 pp. 

Although some three years have elapsed since the appearance of 
this ivork; written in German and published abroad^ but coming 
from the pen of an American scholar who for more than twenty 
years has expounded German literature in American higher in- 
stitutions of learning, it has received but scant notice in this 
country. Hence it is felt that even at this comparatively late 
date some remarks on the book may not be out of place. 

A new history of German literature at this time evokes first of 
all the question: What specific purpose prompted the author to 
write? The fact that the book lacks even the semblance of a 
critical apparatus and deals after all in a cursory manner with 
its subject shows that it was not intended primarily as a scholarly 
contribution. Hor is it certain that its author meant it to be used 
as an academic reference work ; it is doubtful whether in America, 
at least, it could be made to fit into the scheme of an ordinary 
survey course.^ Most probably, then, it was planned as a general 
treatise for the lay reading public. 

The title of the book is rather misleading. While professing 
to be a GescJiichte der deutschen Literatur in ihren Grundzilgen, 
it stops short at Goethe^s death without a word of explanation 
anywhere. It would be absurd to assume that Professor Lessing 
considers German literature as ending at that period. Hot only 
has the author previously shown an interest in more recent litera- 
ture (Grillparzer und das neuere Drama, 1905, and Masters in 
Modem German Literature, 1912), but in the very book under 
discussion he makes repeated and favorable reference to later 
authors and movements. Or is a second supplementary volume 
to appear later? If so, this should have been noted. Whatever 
the facts may be, the failure to indicate in a proper place that the 
book ends with the year 183'2 is indefensible from a scientific 
point of view and unfair to the unsuspecting purchaser.^ 

^ A special edition of the book appeared simultaneously for America, 
but textually it is identical with the original edition. 

® Wilhelm Scherer could hardly be cited as a precedent here. He states 
in the preface to Ms Gesohichte der deutschen Literatm': Has vorliegende 
Buch erzthlt die Geschxchte der deutschen Literatur von den aitesten 
Zeiten bis auf Goethes Tod’^ Furthermore Scherer, writing some forty 
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A preface is lacking^ and the only clues to the nature of the 
work are in the descriptive phrase of the title^ in Aren Grund- 
mgen, and the Shakespearean motto from Coriolanus, ii, 3 : 

What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 

The dust on antique lime would lie unswept, 

The mountainous eiror be too highly heaped 
For truth to o’er-peer. 

This IS quoted in German. But the reader who concludes from 
the motto that the book presents its subject from any polemic, 
iconoclastic or essentially new angle will be disappointed. On 
the whole the treatment is quite conventional and follows well 
beaten tracks. 

Professor Lessing begins his work with the migration of nations, 
the Christianization of Germany and the oldest monuments. 
However, Wulfila is mentioned only twice, in a most casual way 
(pp. 10, 12), and the significance of his Gothic Bible as the oldest 
Germanic document is not touched upon. Tacitus is referred to 
only in connection with Klopstock^s Bardiete (p. 15'5). The 
Mersehurger Zaulersprilche and the Wessolrunner Qelet are not 
treated, while the importance of the cycles of VolJcssagen and 
Marchen is scarcely alluded to. 

Professor Lessing^s method of giving information and his se- 
lection of facts seem rather arbitrary and eclectic. In the early 
chapters, for instance, he devotes very little attention to the 
manuscripts, their provenience and present location. Thus little 
or nothing along these lines is said about the Hildeirandslied, the 
Heliand, MuspilK and Otfried, but w'hen we reach the Carmma 
Bur ana (p. 37), this question is dealt with. Mention of the 
so-called Archipoeta in connection with the Oarmina Burana is 
misleading. He is rarely mentioned at all in books of this scope. 

When, on the other hand, we consider the type of reader that 
Professor Lessing must have had in mind, w^e feel that he leaves 
many things unexplained that would call for elucidation. He 

years ago, actually carries Ms subject as. a wiiole down, to, and even 
beyond, Goetlie^a death, by considering Bomanticism, Hleist, Heine, 
Euckeit. Gnlliparzer and others of that penod. Professoi Lessing closes 
Ms general consideration of 'authors with the eighteenth century and 
carries only the discussion of ScMller and Goethe further. 
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speaks of tlie alliterierende Langzeile’^ (p. 11)^ the ‘‘Stabreime 
der Langzeile^^ (p. 15) and altgermanisehe Metnk^^ (p. 15) 
as familiar phenomena. He aptly emphasizes the significance 
of Meistersang in bringing plain citizens together in literary clubs 
for the purpose of transcending the prose of their humdrum ex- 
istence (p. 74);, but no one unfamiliar with the movemeiit could 
gain even a rough conception of its nature by reading this book. 
Similarly the Englische Komodtanien are merely mentioned (p. 
110 ). 

Many of Professor Lessing's comparisons and observations are 
very apt but often haclmeyed. He calls attention to the value and 
interest that Buodlieh would have had for the early Eomanticists 
as supporting their theories (p. 24). He compares Walther von 
der Vogelweide with Goethe as a lyric poet but finds him more 
akin to Schiller in the sensuousness of his language^ more of an 
observer than a creator;, who lacks the mystic,, \nileanic, incalcu- 
lable elements of Goethe (p. 44). He compares Wolfram's 
Parzival with a Gothic cathedral in its variegated splendor (p. 
59). The character and literary influence of Erasmus remind 
him (as they have reminded others) of Yoltaire (pp. 82-83) and 
Gottsched^s position from 1730 to 1740 suggests a comparison 
with Dr. Johnson in England (p. 126). HlopstocFs Messias is 
w^ell but again conventionally described as a sort of oratorio rather 
than an epic (p. 150). 

Gottsched is treated in an altogether moderate and fair manner. 
His contribution in arousing the spirit of nationalism in Germany 
(pp. 126-127) and his efforts toward giving the Schrifisprache a 
firmer footing in Catholic South Germany and Austria are rightly 
stressed. Herdeffs Ideen are described as the classical expression 
of the theories of Storm and Stress. In the section on Storm and 
Stress it is refreshing to find a very good, adequate treatment of 
Klinger (pp. 212-222), who is so often neglected in works of 
similar scope. It is unusual that Wieland is discussed before 
Lessing. Similarly in the earlier section Gottfried von Strassburg 
precedes Wolfram. 

Other random points that may deserve notice are the foEowing. 
The definition of Leich (p. 43), although bringing out the force 
of the Gothic laiks (dance), does not do fuE justice to the influ- 
ence of the modulations of the liturgic Halleluja (the sequences). 


4 
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Heinrich von Meissen (Pranenlo'b), one of the customary links 
between minnesingers and mastersingers^ is not mentioned. The 
part played by Emperor Maximilian I. personally in writing at 
least a first draft of Tmerdanh is not made clear (p. 86). The 
great philological importance of the editions of LutheEs Bible 
published during the century after Liither^s death is not brought 
out. Murner. certainly one of Luther^'s bitterest enemies^ is not 
treated in connection with Luther at all;, but twenty pages earlier 
in connection with Brant. Sehotters name does not occur; to- 
gether with Leibnitz^s Unvorgreifliche Gedanken (p. 121) the 
same writer's previous Ermahnung an die Teuische, ihren Ver- 
siemd unci Spmche lesser %u ilhen might well have been referred 
to. None of the plays of Gryphius is mentioned by name. The 
point of division of the last two major sections of the book (on 
the pre-classical and classical periods), the year 1775, while ser- 
viceable, is somewhat arbitrary and disruptive. 

It is an inconsistency to leave unexplained such a title as 
PaulEs Schimpf und Ernst (p. Ill) while elucidating the title 
of Freidank^s Bescheidenheit and others. In a number of places 
(p. 39, beginning at line 12 from bottom; p. 46, beginning at line 
12 from bottom; p. 272, beginning at line 6; and p. 293, be- 
ginning at line 15) passages from other writers are quoted with- 
out giving the source. 

There are also incongruities in the spelling of proper nouns 
and titles. Professor Lessing has followed no fixed practise here 
and the result is sometimes disturbing. Latin, pseudo-Latin, old 
Germanic and modern German forms occur indiscriminately. 
Thus he writes Wulfila (pp. 10, 12) ; Boswitha (p. 17) ; Hiltgunde 
(p. 18); Eckehard (p. 18); Eemrich der Glicheso/re (p. 30); 
Thomasin von Zirclarin (p. 46) ; Condwiramurs (p. 54) ; Neid- 
hart von Reuental (p. 45) ; der Hilrnen Siegfried (p. 74) ; Saohs^s 
Wittenlerger Nachtigall (p. 102) (why not WUtenlergische? 
Sachs wrote Wittemhergisch) ; and Christoph (i. c., Chrisioffel 
von) Grimmelshausen (p. 117). The author also speaks of 
Hutteir's Klag und Y ermahnung gegen den . . . Gewalt des 
Bapsis (p. 100). But Hutten wrote: Olag und vormanung gegen 
dem, etc., so that Professor Lessing’s version is neither Huttents, 
nor a close approximation of it. nor modern 'German. We find also 
Discourse der Malern (p. 131) {MahUr?i in the original, Maler 
in N. H. G.). 
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Misprints are as follo-vrs: read wer des (or dessen) rergass for 
u'er das vergdss (p. 44) ; Godfrey of Monmouth for Godfrey of 
Ilonmoth (p, 48) ; Beynhe de Voa for PueijnJce des Fos (p. 7o^ 
margin) ; Pnea Silvio (the form preferred by the author) for 
Ejiea Sylvio (p. 84) ; Lulcian (the form preferred by the author) 
for Lucian (p. 84, line 3 from bottom, and p. 163) ; Euphuismus 
for Euphonismus (p. 112) ; August Rermann Prancke for August 
Hermann Franks (passim) ; understanding for undersianting 
(p. 119, line 3 from bottom) ; Tifel for Tittel (p. 307). Finally 
Shaftesbury^s essay (p. 169) A Notion (not Nation) of the his- 
torical Draught or Tallature of the Judgment of Hercules ap- 
pears not in the Characteristics, It is a separate treatise. 

Enwiisr H. Zeydel. 

Inrliana University. 


French Literature during the Last Half-Century. By Piekeb de 
Bacourt and J. W. Cunlifee. hTew York: The 'MacMillan 
Company, 1923. 

Get ouvrage eonstitue nn guide des plus utiles pour ie lecteur 
amerieain qui Yeut trouTer un fil conducteur pour se diriger dans 
Tetude de la production litteraire de la France depuis la guerre de 
1870. II est d^autant plus precieux qu^a ma oonnaissance il n^ex- 
istait ,sur cette periode, ni en anglais, ni m^e en frangais, d’ou- 
vrage aussi complet et aussi bien informe. 

Le manuel de MM. de Bacourt et Gunliffe se compose en realite 
de deux parties fort distinctes. Apres un chapitre dhntroduetion 
qui a pour objet dhndiquer les principaux courants dhdees qui se 
manifestent pendant la periode etudiee, viennent douze chapitres, 
ou plutOt douze essais, consacres- aux auteurs qu^a tort ou a raison 
MM. de B. et C. eonsiderent comme les maitres du choeur. On 
trouTera done les chapitres que hon attendait sur Zola, Maupassant, 
Daudet, Loti, Anatole France, Bourget, Barres, Eostand, Maeter- 
linck.. On sera peut4tre un peu surpris de Toir mettre au rang 
de ees protagonistes Brieux, seul des dramaturges eontemporains 
qui avec Eostand ait 4te juge digne d^une 4tude particuli^re, et 
encore plus Charles Maurras et Eomain Eolland. Bans les der- 
niers chapitres, qui ont pour titre The symbolist movement; Con- 
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temporary poetry; Contemporary draima; The new novels les au- 
teurs out trace dans des cadres dont eux-ni^mes reconnaissent Fin- 
certitude^ le developpeinent de differents genres jusqu^a Fannee pre- 
sente^ et s^efforcent de determiner les courants et les tendances qui 
'se manifestent dans la litterature d^aujourd^hui. A la fin de 
cliaque eliapitre, une bibliographic sommaire niais .suffisante donne 
une liste ehronologique des ouTrages etudies, et des indications sur 
les traductions en anglais des prineipaux ecriTams de cette periode. 

Avant de passer au d4taifi une remarque sur la composition de 
Fouvrage sfimpose. On Toit immediatement le defaut de la 
metliode adoptee par MM. de B. et C. La forme de Fessai qiFils 
out preferee^ pour la premiere partie de leur travail, les a conduits 
a negliger des courants dhdees et des genres litteraires que Fon 
s^attendait h voir au moins notes, en passant, dans une etude de ce 
genre. C’est ainsi que Fon ne trouvera rien sur les orateurs, les 
bistariens, les pMlosophes, les ecrivains scientifiques, et ce qui est 
plus surprenant, rien sur la critique. Jules Lemaitre est men- 
tionne eomme one of the most sensible and sensitive critics of our 
time dans le qhapitre sur le Psychological drama, ou une p-ersonne 
non pr^venue ne songerait guere a aller le chercher. On ne trou- 
vera rien non plus sur Brunetiere dont le role n^a pourtant pas ete 
negligeable. Dans un ouvrage de ce genre il etait necessaire de 
faire un choix; mais si le livre de MM. de B. et C. est destind aux 
etudiants aussi bien qu^au grand public, Faddition dhin ehapitre 
sur la critique semble shmposer. Dans Fensenible, les jugements 
portes sur les auteurs etudies sont empreints d^une grande mo- 
deration et d^une remarquable impartialite. A la fin du ehapitre 
sur Zola, on trouvera indiques en quelques lignes des renseigne- 
ments utiles sur Finfluence que Zola a exercee sur certains ecrivains 
etrangers. II est curieux qu’on ne trouve point indique un sen! 
auteur am^ricain. Les noms de Prank Norris et d^TJpton Sinclair, 
pour n^en eiter que deux, auraient pu au moins etre donnas. 

Dans les chapitres a titres generaux, remplis de faits et de noms, 
il y aurait a la fois a a-jouter et a retraneher. Ne pouvant 6tu- 
dier, mSme brievement, tons les ecrivains contemporains, MM. de 
B. et 0. ont fait un choix qui par endroit pent §tre discut4. Btait-il 
bien utile de donner les noms de MM. Mandelstamm, Maurice 
Leblanc et Gaston Leroux pour dire que leur oeuvre n^appartient 
pas a la litterature et de passer sous silence des ecrivains tels que 
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E. Le Eoj;, Louis Pergaud^, Maurice Maindrou et Jules Eeiiard et 
Estaunie. Je ne me permettrai pas de mettre en doute rassemon 
que^ dans le roman, les femmes ecrivains sont at any rate the 
equals of men ; mais on pent au moms se demander s‘ii etait bien 
utile d^encombrer la bibliograpliie de la liste complete des ouvrages 
de Gyp, Jane Marni et bien d'autres dont les chances de survie 
litteraire sont decidement faibles. On pent regretter qu'im chapitre 
special n’ait pas ete consacre au regionalisnie, un des moiiyements 
litteraires les plus importants des trente dernieres annees. II 
invest assez difficile de souscrire au paragraphe consacre a Eene 
Boylesve qui semble indiquer que MM. de B. et C. attribuent a 
la Legon df amour dans un parc^ qui n’est ni le meilleur ni le plus 
connu des ouvrages de Boylesve, une importance hors de propor- 
tion avec la production totale de recrivain. Un certain nombre de 
fautes materielles dues sans doute au compositeur disparaitront 
dans une nouvelle edition. Je signalerai cependant Forthographe 
Yiau au lieu de Viaud pour le nom patronymique de Pierre Loti 
qui revient de fagon constante dans le chapitre qui lui est consaer^. 
II est egalement a souhaiter que dans une nouvelle edition les 
auteurs donnent un index plus complet. 

Gilbert Chinard. 


Johns ffophins University. 


COEEESPONDENCE 
An Arthurian Parallel 

One of the best known of the stories associated with King Arthur 
is that which tells how, just before his death, he sent Bedevere to 
throw Bxcalibur back into the lake whence it came, and how when 
Bedevere finally did throw in the sword a hand came up out of 
the water and caught it. A very curious parallel to this story 
exists in Welsh folk-lore, but the resemblance has never, so far as 
I know, been pointed out. The story as told by William Davies ^ 
in his collection of the folk-lore of Merionethshire is as follows : 

'^It is said that Hugh Llwyd^ had two daughters; one of an 

^ Oas-gliud o Len-Gwerin Meiinion,” iai Cofnodion a Ohyfamoddiadau 
Buddugol Eisteddfod Blaenau Ffestiniog, 1898. (Transactions of the 
National Eisteddfod of Wales, 189S.) Liverpooi, 1900, P. I2S.2., 

®A Welsh poet (il53S ?-1620) who acquired among Ms neighbors the 
reputation of a magician and about whose name a considerable number 
of stories gathered. 
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inqiiisitiye turn of mind like himself;, while the other resembled 
her mother^ and cared not for books. On his death-bed he called 
his learned daughter to his side^ and directed her to take his books 
on the dark science and throw them into a pool^ which he named, 
from the bridge that spanned the river. The girl went to Llyn 
Pont Ehyd-ddu with the books, and stood on the bridge, watching 
the whirlpool beneath, but she could not persuade herself to throw 
them over, and thus destroy her father^s precious treasures. So 
she determined to tell him a falsehood, and say that she had cast 
them into the river. On her return home her father asked her 
whether she had thrown the books into the pool, and on receiving 
an answer in the affirmative, he, inquiring whether she had seen 
anything strange when the books reached the river was told that 
she had seen nothing. ^'Then,^ said he, ^you have not complied 
with my request. I cannot die until the books are thrown into the 
pool.'^ She took the hooks a second time to the river, and now, very 
reluctantly, she hurled them into the pool, and watched their 
descent. They had not reached the water before two hands ap- 
peared, stretched upward out of the pool, and these hands caught 
the books before they touched the water, and clutching them care- 
fully, both the books and the hands disappeared beneath the water. 
She went home immediately, and again appeared before her father, 
and in answer to_ his question, she related what had occurred. 
^Now,^ said he, know that you have thrown them in, and I 
can now die in peace, ^ which he forthwith did.'^^ 

Although the resemblance between these two stories is apparent, 
the exact relationships are by no means clear. Obviously the 
literary version, being older than the time of Hugh Llwyd, cannot 
have been taken from this folk-tale, yet it is difficult to believe 
that if the story had once been known to the people in connection 
with King Arthur, it would have been disassociated from him and 
linked up to a much less famous character, especially in a region 
where stories about Arthur still exist in popular tradition.^ In all 
probability both versions of the story represent an earlier tale 
which in time was attached to the Arthur cycle and so got into 
literature, but which also continued to exist in its earlier form so 
that it could be attributed to Hugh Llwyd as well as to Arthur. 
This process would be very similar to what seems to have taken 
place in the old story of the warriors sleeping in a cave waiting 
until it should be time for them to awake and save their native 

® Aceordin-g to local tr.a(Mtioii Arthur was horn in the parish of Llaiiu- 
wohllyn, and now sleeps in a cavern near Balaj Llyn Llydaw into which 
his sword Exoalibur wtats thrown is not far away, and the tomb of the 
gdant EMtta, slain by Arthur/ is on the top of the near-iby Snowdon. 
There are still other references to Arthur and his- men in the neighborhood. 
Bavies, op. cit,, 84 if., and John Ehys, CelUo Folklore Welsh and Mmm, 
Oxford, 1901. u, 47>6, 478. 
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land. Sometimes their leader is Arthur, sometimes he is Owen 
Lawgoch; Professor Ehys^ believes that he has found evidence 
that both have taken the place of an earlier divinity about whom 
the story was originally told. 

JoHx J. Parky. 

University of Illinois. 


Some Notes to a Note 

In Modern Language Notes, xyxyiii, 110 ff., Profebsor Herbert 
D. Austin develops the interesting theory that Dante, preoccupied 
with the stupendous transition from the material universe to the 
spiritual, which he was preparing to describe in Canto XXX, shows 
throughout the Paradiso what Professor Austin variously terms 
a quirk, an inversion bias,^^ or a whimsical predilection for 
the concept of reversed direction.^^ 

It is, of course, conceivable that Dante was suffering from some 
sort of an inside-out complex, but Professor AustiiPs evidence 
is hardly conclusive, and the skeptic will remain with some justice 
unconvinced. 

In the first place, it was not necessarily a quirk of Dante's 
imagination that was responsible for those two odd conceits 
m Paradiso, II, 2'3~24, and SXII, 109-110. 'Was it not rather 
his normal use of a standard trope in medieval rhetoric, familiar 
to him both from his formal studies in the Trivium and from 
his eager private conning of Virgil? Dnquestionably, he knew 
Servius'’s commentary on his Maestro, and even if he would by 
himself have passed over Vergilian phrases such as "^^moriamur 
et in media arma ruamus^^ {Aeneid, ii, 353) without notice, Ser- 
vius forcibly drew his attention to the fact that this, like other 
phrases, did not result from any inversion bias^^ in the mind 
of Vergil, but was simply an example of the well-known rhetori- 
cal figure hysteron yroteron. And a medieval student would have 
so glossed Banters ^^Tu non avresti in tanto tratto e messo Nel 
foco il dito • ^ P ; recognizing hysteron proteron, both here and 
in the cross-bow passage, as readily and as naturally as his twen- 
tieth-century ectype spots an accusative with the infinitive con- 
struction. 

Later Professor Austin .stresses the fact that in Banters upward 
journey he has a vision of each of the three Persons of the Trinity, 
and these are presented in the reverse of the canonical order! '' 
But can this be seriously regarded as a case of inversion? One 
hardly needs to point out that only if the vision of God the Pather 
had been revealed to the ascending Dante in the lower heaven, 


Op. cit., II, 493. 
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the Son m the higher, and the Holy Spirit m the highest could 
there really he a question ol reversal. 

Again, Quelh mo e due e tre che sempre vive/e regna sempre 
in tre e "n due e 'n uno, is called a formula that reverses 

the Trinity most effectively and simply/" Yet, if the phrase does 
imply any such reversal (and the nature or even the possibility 
of a reversed Trinity is not quite clear), it was St. Athanasius, 
or rather the unknown author of the Quicunque vult, and not Dante 
who was primarily responsible for the somewhat unorthodox opera- 
tion. Dante was really doing little more than translating and 
expanding a familiar phrase from the well-known Symbolmn Sanch 
AtJianasih^ which might be found in any medieval breviary: 
lit per omnia .... at TJnitas in Trimtate et Trinitas in Unitate 
veneranda sit."" 

And again, it is difficult to accept the suggestion of reversal "" 
which Professor Austin finds in Dante"s interesting descriptioii 
of the sound-waves passmg from Beatrice in the center of the 
spirit circle to iSt. Thomas on the circumference, and those passing 
from St. 'Thomas on the circumference to Beatrice in the center. 
The theory of sound-waves and the comparison to ripples on the 
surface of water Dante found, as is well known, in Boethius"s 
description Quis modus sit audiendi "" ; ^ and there is surely no 

inversion "" or reversal "" in this particular application of them, 
except in so far as some such idea is implicit in every question 
or observation and reply. It is almost as if Professor Austin 
had added up the sum of Dante"s usages of the prefix n (note the 
striking number of risposte throughout the Commedial) as evi- 
dence of his w^himsical predilection for the concept of reversed 
direction."" 

Much of Professor Austin"s evidence for Dante"s inversion bias, 
then, seems open to serious question. And, in conclusion, we can- 
not help regretting that (on p. 142) the aristocratic name and 
title of that gallant old hero, the Baron Munchausen, are sup- 
pressed by a passing reference to him as ‘^^the hunter,"" and his 
famous wolf is metamorphosed to a bear. Sic transit gloria 
mundil or, as Dante puts it, 0 vanagloria delFumane posse 1 "" 

Walteh L. Bullock:. 

Brpi MoAm' College^ 


^ Tke Athanasian Creed of the modern Anglican Prayer-book. 
^ Be Institutione Musica, i, 14. 
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A CoHREOTIOljr 

In tlie M. L, N. for February my treatise^ Eeblel^ Ibsen and 
the Analytic Exposihon, is accorded a Brief Mention/^ in tiie 
course of wMcb tbe reviewer makes certain statements I should 
like to comment on. He says I assume that literary criticism 
generally accepts Ibsen as the introducer of this method of 
analytic exposition^,^^ whereas m reality I say that the analytic 
exposition is generally supposed to have been introduced into 
modern drama by Ibsen — a vital distinction. (I was also fully 
aware of the few exceptions to this assertion: Fr. Th. Vischer; 
some special students of Hebbel and Schiller^ and Henderson 
among the Americans). After this the reviewer proceeds with 
his argument on the further incorrect idea that my book, too, 
ignores, or practically ignores, the analytic exposition in Greek 
drama, and thus he (wrongly) attributes to me the same fallacy 
which he (wrongly) assumes I attribute to literary criticism. On 
lihis basis he quotes GottschaU and Steiger to set me right. But 
as I neither assume that Ibsen introduced the method into drama, 
nor that literary criticism assumes this, all this argument of the 
reviewer is to no purpose. He must have been misled by his over- 
looking the words, into modem drama, in the one instance, and 
in the other instance by a statement of mine that there are traces 
of the analytic exposition in German drama before Hebbel, He 
reasons as if I had said there were only traces of it in GreeTc drama. 
In his next paragraph the reviewer remarks: ^^In discussing 
the work of the two dramatists from the angle of exposition, 
Professor Campbeh^s little book, then, restates certain facts 
already known, but succeeds notably in presenting a clear outline 
of the expository form as illustrated in the dramatic practice of 
the various centuries.^^ If by ^^ei^ository form^^ the reviewer 
means the method of exposition, he is giving me credit for notable 
success in something I do not attempt. As to the facts already 
known that I am said to restate, he nowhere specifies them. He 
could har^y mean the fact that the analytic exposition was em- 
ployed in ancient as well as in modern drama, for he argues above 
as if I had not taken that sufficiently into account. 

While in his concluding sentences the reviewer touches upon 
the real theme of my treatise, he might have pointed out more 
clearly its main constructive propositions, which are: That the 
analytic exposition in modern drama finds its explanation in the 
problem the dramatist faced of showing the influence of environ- 
ment in the shaping of character, within the time limits imposed 
by the stage; and that Hebbel, because of the importance he 
attached to the Werden of his cWacters, naturaEy hit upon this 
solution. 

T. M. Campbell. 

Wesleym TJnwersity. 
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OlT THE ObIGIN of THE SHELLEY SOCIETY 
(Postscript) 

By the first and fifth paragraphs of Professor Newman I. 
Whitens reply ^ to niy criticism of his article on Shelley's Belt to 
Alma Murray, in which reply he frankly admits the validity of 
certain of my objections;, I believe my inquiry^ has been justified;, 
at least as far as the accuracy of those statements is concerned. 
But as he and I remain at variance on the subject of the compara- 
tive importance of the Hellas performance (to which Professor 
White made only a passing reference in his first article) ; the size 
of the Oenci audience; the purpose or purposes for which the 
Shelley Society was formed;, its fruitS;, and its lease of life^ I feel 
obliged to reenter the lists in behalf of a more accurate under- 
standing of these matters. 

The Cenci performance/^ writes Professor White^ likewise 
was ambitious in that it was an effort to settle a disputed point, 
namely^ the acting qualities of the play, whereas the Hellas per- 
formance wias apparently of interest principally from a musical 
point of view, which had no such close relationship to Shelley^s 
reputation as poet or dramatist/^ It is interesting to note that 
the originator of the Society held quite a different view. In a 
postscript accompanying a four-page leafiet on the forthcoming 
Oenci performance, issued by the Shelley Society in April, 1886, 
Dr. Eurnivall presented this request to the memlbership of the 
society : 

Hot by autthority of the Comnnattee, but of myself, I ask my fellow- 
members for help to produce Shelley^s Hellas, with Hr, Sellers music and 
choruses, and recitations by good actors, in November next. I am sure 
tha;t every member of the Society would like to see and hear the Hellas 
soon, and to signalize the Society’s first year’s work by the performance 
of both Shelley’s great Tragedies, as well as the issue of a dozen puh- 
Moations.® 

In this statement we may observe that Dr. Eurnivall pledged 
the interest of the entire society in the production of loth of 
Shclley^s great tragedies in the same year; and suggested that 
the Hellas should be presented not only for the sake of Dr. Sellers 
music and choruses, but with recitations by good actors.’’^ It is 
clear that Dr. Eurnivall did not make the mistake (which one 

^ M. L. H. XXXIX, pp. 18-'2i2. 

® JU. L. N.f xxxvni, pp. 159-64. 

^ Bhelley Society, Ferformcmce of The Cenci, &c. (pamphlet), 1886, p. 3. 
The Secr^ary’s letter to the membership, opening the pamphlet, sub- 
stantiates, by the way, Mrs. Alfred Foi man’s statement (recorded by 
Professor White in a footnote to Ms original article) that May 7th was 
chosen as a complimtont to Robert Bi'owning ” whose birthday it was. 
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unfamiliar with the Greek tragedies, Shelley's models, might) of 
thinking that Hellas, actually written as ""a sort of imitation of 
the Persae of Aeschylus," ^ was conceived as an opera rather than 
as a drama m the Greek manner, and that therefore interest in its 
production, in London, would center about the incidental music 
furnished by Dr. 'Selle, '' an old-fashioned musician of the Stern- 
dale Bennett school." ® 

As a matter of history, too, I must insist that the attendance 
(which I cannot agree with Professor White in considering ''“"a 
trivial criterion" of the importance of this production) at the 
Oenci performance in all probability did not exceed 2300, since 
the Grand Theater at Islington seated only 1957 persons.® This 
fact was my reason for selecting the lowest figures cited for the 
Cenci performance." 

If as he pleads, it makes no difference " whether Genevieve 
Ward or her friends attempted to organize a private production" 
of The Cenci a few years before' the Shelley Society's performance 
of the play, I suppose that his original statement that Miss Ward 
had herself attempted to organize a private production" need 
hardly be called in question. Exercising the same latitude, Pro- 
fessor White may also be allowed to refer to the production of 
The Cenci as ^^the avowed primary purpose" of the organization, 
and chief reason for the cohesion of the Society during 1886, 
although as I have shown, other avowed purposes were given equal 
emphasis in the early announcements of the Society — ^purposes 
realized later by the efforts of the whole group. ♦ 

Looseness in one statement easily leads to looseness in many; 
and we are not therefore surprised to discover that in his latest 
article Professor White refers to the late Edward Dowden as the 

author " of Shelley's review of Thomas Jefferson Hogg's Memoirs 
of Prince Alexy Eaimatoff, which originally appeared in the 
Critical Review for December, 1814, and was reprinted by the 
Shelley Society in 1886 under the editorship of Mr. Thomas J. 
Wise. 

It appears," asserts Professor White, in the same article, that 
the last paper delivered in the Society and subsequently published 
was delivered in 1888." Unfortunately again, extant evidence de- 
stroys the theory. On June 26, 1889, the Reverend Stopford 
Brooke addressed the Society on the subject: ^^Some Remarks 
Upon the Lyric Poetry of Shelley"^ which were published in Ms 
Studies in ^Poetry (2nd imp., 1908.^ On Hovember 12; 1890, 

^ .Shelley to John G-kborno, Oct. 22, 1821. Letters of Bhelley, ed. Ingpen, 
1914, p. 920, 

® Wotebooh of the Shelley Society , 1888, p* 81. 

® Shelley Society, Performame^ of the Oenci, p. 2. 

^Shelley Society 'Notice (1 p, n. d.) signed hy Mr. Wise as Seoretaxy. 

»Fp. 144-175. 
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Mr. W. B. A. Axon read a paper on "Shelley’s Vegetarianism” 
before the Society,® and this was subsequently published in pam- 
phlet form,^® without date. On December 10, 1890, Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti presented before the membership an essay on “ The 
Shelleys Near Geneva; Dr. Polidori’s Diary” which was printed, 
with alterations, as an Introduction to his edition of Dr. Polidori’s 
Diary,’-® in 19li. 

Waltee Bdwik Peok. 

College of 'Wooster. 


BRIEF MENTION 

Ciiiiously enougli the oldest collections of edifying and enter- 
taining stones were those in Latin made in the later Middle 
Ages for the use of preachers. Lor convenience of reference these 
collections were arranged alphabetically according to topics^ and 
soon led to imitations in the modern languages, such as An Alphas 
let of Tales (E. B. T. Soc., 1904-5), the Catalan Recull de Ex- 
implis, Barcelona, 1881-84, the Spanish Lilro de los Exemplos 
edited by Gayongos and Morel-Eatio, etc. The original Latin col- 
lections were made primarily for edification and it was not until 
the close of the Middle Ages that collections in Latin and the 
modern languages were made for the purpose of general enter- 
tainment, although the element of edification was by no means 
lacking. The most extensive and famous of these modern collec- 
tions are Johannes Paulfs Schimpf und Ernst, 1522 and Kirch- 
hof s Wendunmut, 1563, both accessible in Oesterley^s editions in 
the publications of the Literarischer Yerein of Stuttgart. The 
edition of Pauli was published in 1866, and, like that of Kirchhof, 
1869, is invaluable for the mass of references to sources and imi- 
tations gathered by the learned editor. Since the date of Oester- 
ley^s edition a large and important literature has grown up in 
regard to mediseval tales and their diffusion, and many collections 
of texts have been published. It was a happy thought of the 
Berlin publisher Herbert Stubenrauch to undertake a new edition 
of Pauli and to entrust its preparation to the scholar best fitted 

® 'Calendar of the Shelley Society’s Session, 1890”1, pub. in ^h. ^oc. 
Papers, Pt. 11. 

Bhelley^s Yegetarimism, by William E. A. Axon, E.K. S. L., etc., 
pp. 13. 

Op, Git. in note 9, above. 

The Dia/rg of Dr, John William Palidori, 1816. delating to Byron, 
Bhelley, etc.. Edited and Elucidated by William Michael Eossetti, London, 
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for the work^ Dr. Johannes Bolte. The new edition^ the first part 
of which IS before us, forms the first volume of: Alte Erzaliler neu 
herausgegelen von Johannes Bolte, Erster Band, Johannes Pauli, 

S chimp [ und Ernst, Erster Teil, Berlin, Herbert Stubenraiieh 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1924. The title page of the first part 
adds: Die altesie Ausgabe von 1522. The work is beautifully 
printed on excellent paper, in quarto form, pp. 36, 418. The sec- 
ond part will contain indexes, a history of the work and its dif- 
fusion, the nine mdrlein or stories contained in Pauli’s sermons, 
and the sources and parallels completing, and enlarging Oesterle/ s 
edition. The first part contains the text of the oldest edition 
with an important introduction on Pauli’s life and vTitings. As 
the reviewer hopes to notice at greater length the completed work, 
he will remark here briefly that the dates of Pauli’s birth and 
death are lacking, but he was born probably between 1450-1454, 
and was not living in 1533. His life was spent largely in Alsace 
where he was a member of the Eranciscan order and active as a 
reader (Lector), preacher and confessor in various cloisters of his 
order. He collected and published the sermons of G-eiler von Hei- 
sersberg as well as some other works of this famous preacher. 
Pauli’s fame, however, rests upon his Schimpf nnd Ernst, a col- 
lection of six hundred and ninety-three stories, of which about a 
third are serious, the rest jocose {Schimpf ^ Scherz). In the 
course of time the serious character of the work receded more and 
more into the background. The idea came to Pauli, as Bolte 
thinks, while he was editing Geiler’s sermons (over a hundred 
passages from which are found in Schimpf und Ernst) or making 
from Geiler’s stories and the Latin exempla-lit&r&taxe of the Mid- 
die Ages a work at once edifying and entertaining which 
find its readers less among the monastic officials than among the 
inmates of the cloisters and the laity. The arrangement is m 
groups divided according to the various classes of society (priests, 
monks, iudges, landlords, maidens, fools, etc.) and ideas 

(truth, lies, avarice, idleness, adultery, alms, honoring father and 
mother, etc.). These divisions are, however, purposely jiimhled 
together. Bolte enumerates briefly m his introduction Pauii s 
sources. Among these are the well-known mediaeval treatises tor 
the use of preachers, such as Bromyard’s Summ pred^cajntmnr 
(from which over a hundred stories are taken), the Scala Cm ot 
Johannes Gobii Junior, etc.; classic authors such as could be 
in Valerius Maximus, Aesop’s fables and Oato s distichs, 
tradition and personal experience. _ Pauli has used his maten^ 
freely as can be seen by a comparison of his stories with their 
originals in Bromyard, for instance. In this huge work the enor- 
mous number of stories are giveri in the driest and 
form. Pauli expands these sketches and gives them literary Me. 
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Again scliolars o^ve a debt of gratitude to Dr. Bolte and the pub- 
lishers ^vho in these difficult times can find readers for such sub- 
stantial works. T. n. c. 


Les ieclimques de la antique et de Vhistoire litUraires en littera- 
ture frangaise moderne. By Gustave Eudler. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press and New York; Oxford University Press, 1923. xv+^04pp. 
M. Eudler^s first task should have been to explain why he thought 
there w^as still need for his book after the appearance of Monze^s 
Prolhms and Methods of Literary History, but no such explana- 
tion is given. He merely lists the latter work -with others at the 
end of his preface. Indeed he implies that he completed his preface 
before he knew that Morize had written, for he dates it Dec. 20, 
1922 and Problems and Methods 1923, although the latter appeared 
in December, 1922 and, as Morize tells me, a copy of it was received 
by E. while he was preparing his own book, which appeared only 
in December, 1923. The error in the date assigned to Morize’s 
work is, of course, unintentional, but it is most unfortunate that 
such an essential date should be given incorrectly at the beginning 
of a treatise intended to teach ^‘^the best technical methods.^^ More- 
over the preface ought to be almost the last thing a scholar writes. 
A paragraph could surely have been inserted during the course of 
the year 1923, stating to wffiat extent K. believed he was adding 
to the wwk of his predecessor. 

As both authors are French literary historians of distinction, 
belonging to the same school and teaching in leading Anglo-Saxon 
universities, the similarity that exists between their doctrines, their 
methods, even their illustrations may often be explained as due 
to a common experience, but at times the resemblance is so close 
that, unless he is -warned by the author, the reader may believe it 
due to direct borrowing. 'For instance, in the chapters on attri- 
bution each wTiter selects his three leading examples from articles 
concerned with DideroPs Paradoxe, PascaFs Disaours siir les pas- 
sions de Tame, and La Boetie^s ConiPun and gives them, in both 
cases, in this order, which is the reverse of the chronological. E, 
makes no mention of M. in this chapter, an omission that'is hardly 
atoned for by the inclusion of M.'^s name among those of whom 
it is said that d^excellents, de remarquables travaux ont ete men6s 
a bien par de tr^s Jeunes gens^^ (p. 201), 

M.^s book is more complete in its information about bibliography, 
biography, versification, and chronology. There is little to choose 
between the chapters in the two books on sources,* attribution, and 
influence. E. adds considerably to M. in what he has to say about 
collation (pp. 60-80), in his chapter on critique (jenerale and in 
most of that devoted to critique de genese (pp. 140-155) ; also in 
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Sir 


liis two concluding chapters on critique sociologique and critique 
'psychologique collective^ which will^ however^ be of more interest 
to the mature scholar than to the beginner in literary history. 

M. has a much broader point of view with regard to other fields 
than modern French literature, other literary historians than 
French. A student is apt to think, if he reads only E., that the 
study of modern French literature in the last thirty years ovres 
nothing to work done in Old French, in the classics, and in other 
modern literatures, also that almost all students of French literary 
history are Frenchmen, surely a discouraging suggestion for E.^s 
students at Oxford. Work done by Italians and Germans is almost 
entirely ignored. Even such important bibliographical journals as 
ZEPh. and JRP. are left unmentioned, except for a general refer- 
ence to Lanson^s Mmuel. FTative Americans fare a little better, 
for Thieme, Gayly, and Kurtz are referred to, a college text by 
Oliver, and an article in EEL. by Blossom. Few Englishmen are 
named, but, doubtless to compensate for this neglect, frequent 
reference is made to at least one resident of England, to M. Eudler 
himself. He mentions ten of his published books and articles and 
several others that are yet to appear. Some of these references are 
doubtless justified, but E.^s article on Andromaque (mentioned on 
pp. 122, 131, 157) is no proper example of critique de genfese.” 
I should hesitate even to refer to it in the chapter on sources, for, 
wfiere there are so many articles that might be cited, why select 
one which, while containing an interesting suggestion, ^^n^a rien 
de d4finitif 

It is amusing to find in a book that contains no index the fol- 
lowing word of counsel (p. 13) : 

II est desirable qne tout livre soit suivi d’un index des personnes ciiCes 
et des mati'&res; sans quoi, tout ce qui n’est pas Fobjet propre et direct de 
Foiiviage se trouve perdu.” 

It is inadvisable to discuss BoveFs book (pp. 35, 36), unless one 
warns students against a theory that pays so little attention to 
fact as to consider the epic the predestined genre for French litera- 
ture between 1610 and 1715. EigaFs article on Euy Bias was 
excellent at the time it was written, but, as he gave the Lady of 
Lyons rather than the life of Angelica Kaufimann as one of its chief 
sources and as he knew nothing of Victor Hugo^s own statement 
as to how the idea of the play came to him, it is not to be selected 
as a model of critique de genese.^^ 

Despite these defects, however, there is much that is excehent 
in the book. It gives the graduate student sound advice as to the 
aims and methods of literary history, and this advice is clearly 
presented, with interesting illustrative examples. As I have 
pointed out, several chapters may be read with profit even by a 
student who is well acquainted with Morize’s book. Both works 
should be in the libraries of all universities giving graduate work 
in modern French literature. h, o. n*. 
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The Troubadours and England. By H. J. Chaytor. (Cam- 
bridge UniYersity Press, 1923. 164 pp.) We are quite accustomed; 
of course, to finding tbe sources of medieval Englisli poems in 
Anglo-Norman or northern French originals. For nearly three 
hundred years after the Conquest, French was the language not 
only of the king of England and the nobility, of the law courts 
and the pulpit, of commerce and the guilds, but, naturally enough, 
of polite literature and, to a great eirient, of minstrelsy. So close 
indeed were the literary connections between England and France 
in the early Middle Ages that it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether a giyen work was first written down on the island or on 
the continent. 

Mr. Chaytor, however, is interested not so much in establishing 
the well-documented interrelations between England and northern 
France, as in trying to find out — a far more difficult task — ^to what 
extent the English lyric was mfluenced by that distinctive product 
of southern France, the courtly songs of Provence. He admits 
franldy that such traces ,of Provencal influence as he discovers may 
have reached England indirectly through northern poets rather 
than directly from southern Prance, but he shows that there was 
at least sufficient commercial and political intercourse between Eng- 
land and Provence in the Middle Ages to have made the more direct 
route a possibility. 

He proceeds to point out that one or two of the troubadours 
actually visited England and that others came into contact with 
the English court on the continent. 'Some twenty-eight trouba- 
dours mention English affairs in their poems. Turning from ex- 
ternal to internal evidence, the author examines both English and 
Anglo-Norman lyrics, and finds in them stanzaic structure, rhyme 
schemes, genres, and certain forms of thought that are peculiarly 
characteristic of the songs of the troubadours. He realizes, of 
course, that the relative poverty of rh}anes in English makes exact 
parallels for the more complicated Provengal rhyme schemes diffi- 
mlt to discover, and that the spirit of the Middle English lyric 
is not that of the troubadours,^^ but he concludes from the varied 
evidence he has assembled that English lyric poetry owes a consicb 
erable debt to the poets of Provence. 

This conclusion may not have equal weight with all critics. The 
subject has by no means been exhausted in this slender volume, and, 
as the author suggests, a comparison of the melodies in the Pro- 
yengal and English manuscripts may well throw further light upon 
it. The detailed and impartial presentation of the material, how- 
ever— and Mr. Chaytor does not stretch his hypotheses — is in itself 
a distinct contribution. q i- 
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BLEHEEIS AND THE TEISTEAM STOEY 

Miss Sclioepperle concluded lier Tristan and IsoU with these 
words : On the question of the channel of transmission of the 

tradition from the Celts to the French, it seems premature, in our 
present knowledge of the history and literature of the Celtic coun- 
tries in the Middle Ages, to pronounce.’’ ^ In the very paragraph 
preceding, however, she referred to a clue which, the more I con- 
sider it, seems the more .significant. Another mooted question is 
the interpretation of the passage m Thomas in regard to Breri. 
We agree with M. B^dier in seeing in this a mere device on the part 
of Thomas to cover his modifications* of the tradition by citing as 
his source a name w^hich, it appears, enjoyed no slight reputation 
among his hearers as an authority on Arthurian romance.’’ Al- 
though I concur m this interpretation of Thomas’s reference, I 
belieTe it can he shown that Thomas referred to a historical person 
who fully deserved his reputation at the Angevin court as a foun- 
tainhead of the Tristram legend. The greater part of the evidence 
has already been set forth by Miss Weston;^ but T hope to present 

iSehoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (Frankfurt and London, 1913), ii, 

47*5. 

^Romania, xxxiv (1905), 100; J. L. Weston, Legend of mr Perceval 
(London, 1906'-9'), I, 28*8, ii, 250; From Ritual io Romance (London, 
19i20), 1>80; Revm Celtique, xxxii (1941), 5. The thesis proposed in this 
last article, that Bleheris the conieur is to he identified with a certain 
Bledri ap Cadivor, a Welsh chieftain, seems highly improhahle. For other 
discussions of Bleheris see Romania, vxn (187i9), 425; xxv (1896), 23; 
xxnn (18-99), 336; xxxxti (1904), 334; XLiii (1914), 1126; G-ottingische 
GeleJirfe Amsei,gen, l (IS'OO), 80i4; Z F. L., xnP (1891), 84; xxxi^ 
(1907), 141; xxxn^ (1910), 1S7; BMier, Tristan de Thomas (Paris, 

B19 
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it and supplement it in sucli fashion that what has hitherto seemed 
to many scholars an interesting hypothesis may come to he re- 
garded as a well-grounded fact in literary history. I believe^ more- 
over^ that if we accept the evidence regarding Breri or Bleheris, he 
becomes a figure of primary importance in the development of the 
fnatiei'e de Bretagne, 

What are the links connecting Bren or Bleheris with the Tris- 
tram story ? In the first place, let me quote in full Thomas’s cita- 
tion : 

Entre ceus qui solent cunter 
E del cunte Tiistran pailer, 

II en cuntent diversement . 

Oi en ai de pliisur gent. 

Asez sai qiie cheseun en dit 
E CO quhl unt mis en esciit, 

Mes sulun co que j’ai oi, 

Nel dient pas sulun Breri, 

Ky solt les gestes e les cuntes 

Be tnz les reis, de tuz les cuntes 

Ki orent es-t^ en Bretaingne. (LI. 2113-2123) . 

The name which appears as Bleheris in one MS. of Pseudo- 
Waiichier’s continuation of Perceval appears as Bleoblehexis or 
Blioblilieri in others.® In this latter form we find the name again 
associated with Tristram. Crestien de Troyes in J5?r6o gives a list 
of Arthur’s Imights : 

Et Tristanz qui ne onques rist 

Delez Blioblekeris sist. (LL 1713 f.). 

In the Elucidation^ a late prologue attached to- Crestien’s Per- 
cevalj we hear that this same knight, Blihos-^Bliheris, possessed a 
certain talent rarely, if ever, ascribed in medieval romance to a 
man of knightly rank: 

Mais si tres bons contes savoxt 
Que nits ne se peust lasser 
Be ses paroles eseouter.^ 


1902-5), n, 95; J. Lotb, Mahmogicm^ (Paris, 1913), i, 72; Contributions 
Vitude des romans de la Table Ronde (Paris, 1912), 34; Rerue Celtique^ 
xxxjix (1912), ISO: E. Levi, I lais e la leggenda di Tristano (extract 
from Btudi Romansi, Ko. 14), Perugia (1918), 69. 

® J. L. Weston, Legend of Bir Perceval, i, 241, note. 

I, 277, 290. 
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The form Bliobleheris is clearly to be accounted for as a corrup- 
tion of Bleheris through irntten transmission. At some stage a 
copyist has failed to note the dots under Blio by winch a prede- 
cessor had tried to strike out his mistake in copying an unfamiliar 
name^ and thus the blunder and the correct form were coinpounded 
into one name. hTevertheless, in spite of this disguise^ Bleheris 
retained his association with Tristram and his professional renown, 

EilharEs Tristrani also contains, its reminiscence of Bleheris. A 
minor character, corresponding to Thomas’s Cariado, bears the 
name Plehenn, a form that is easily derived from Bleheris, as Pant 
from Pan and Hampetenis from Yam Pedenis. This irresponsible 
christening of a minor character is quite in accord with the prac- 
tice of one of Bilharhs predecessors, for, as M. Lot has shown,® the 
name of Mark’s seneschal, Tinas de Litan, must have been a Welsh 
place-name, Dinas Lidan, meaning ^^strong fortress.’' 

It is not only Thomas, then, who connected Bleheris with Tris- 
tram: in a curious way both Crestien and Eilhart testify to the 
same fact. Each testimony, too, is obviously independent of the 
others. Can these facts be explained on any other assumption than 
the existence of an original tradition which attributed to Bleheris 
a fundamental connection with the Tristram story? 

As to Bleheris’ origin there can be no doubt. JE'very scholar who 
has written on the subject has admitted that both Bren and Ble- 
iieris represent the Welsh name Ble^ri. It w^as also as the author 
of a jest regarding the Welsh habit of fishing in portable coracles 
that 'Giraldus Cambrensis mentions Bledherieus (probably to be 
identified with Bleheris) as ^^famosus ille fabiilator qiii tempera 
nostra paulo praevenit.” ® That a Welshman should be a source of 
Continental Tristram romance fits in with the 'known popularity of 
that legend in Wales. Tristram appears in the Mabinogion, five 
triads, a tale, and some obscure Welsh poetic fragments.’^ 
M. J. Loth has, moreover, asserted that the Drench form Tristan 
can be derived only from the Welsh, not from the Breton or 
Cornish.^ 

^ Romama, xxiv (1895), 337. 

® Oiraldus Cambrensis, Desoriptio Cembriae, ed. J. F. Bimoek (London, 
1868), 202. 

J. Loth, MaUmgion^ i, 373, n, 254, 260, 270, 284, 201. J. Loth, Cow- 
irilutions a VStude^ 112- Btudies in miology, xvii (1920), 93. 

Loth, OontrihuUons d Vitude, 95. 
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If the ongm of Bleheris was in Wales^ have we any cine to liis 
Continental activities? It is a fact that has been strangely over- 
looked that all the early evidences on the Tristram story outside 
of Wales point more or less directly toward ^Eleanor of Poitou. 
Thomas’s poem (1185-1200) w’as, as I have shown elsewhere^ writ- 
ten under the patronage of some member of the ro-yal Angevin 
house^ perhaps Eleanor herself/^ Mane de France, who wrote 
Oliievrefoil^ dedicated her lais to a king, generally supposed to be 
Eleanor’s husband, Henry II, though he may have been her son, 
the Young Kiiig.^*^ E-ilhart translated his Tristrant at the behest 
of Mathilda of Saxony, Eleanor’s daughter. Crestien de Troyes, 
who says that he wrote ‘hlel roi Marc e Iseut la blonde,” and whose 
poems, from Erec to Lancelot, are full of reminiscences of that 
story, wrote under the patronage of Mane de Champagne, another 
(laughter of Eleanor’s. Bernard de Ventadour, who often men- 
tions Tristram in his poems, indulged an artificial passion for 
Eleanor. Indeed the earliest reference to Tristram wdiieh can be 
dated with some assurance is to be found in a poem of Bernard’s 
apparently written, as Dr. Deister has demonstrated once more, 
after the departure of Eleanor for England in 1154.^^ Almost 
contemporar}^, perhaps a little earlier is the reference to Tristram 
in a poem of Cercamon’s brought forward by Prof. Appel and dated 
not later than the fifties.^- Now Cereamon was closely connected 
■with Eleanor, for he wrote poems in celebration of her marriage 
with Louis VII in 1137 and lamenting the death of her father 
earlier in the same year. Six threads, therefore, connect the story 
of Tristram with Eleanor of Poitou. Jltepecially noteworthy is tbe 
fact that Tristram is first mentioned in Contintental literature by 
two troubadours immediately associated With that romantic and 
influential woman. All this cannot be mere coincidence. 

Let us now turn to the remarkable statement found in a single 
manuscript of Waucliier de Denain’s continuation of Perceval and 
published by Miss Weston in 1905."^ In a description of a dwarf 
knight Waucliier says: 

® Jf. I/, i?., xvn {1028), 24. 

.^tudi mediemM, i, Z. R PJu^ XLi (1981), 283. 

P,, xjx (1922), 887. Momania^ xxxiv (1905), 109. 
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De\iser vos voel sa faituie. 

Si com le conte Bleheus 
Qui fu nes e engenuis 
En Gales dont je cont ie coiite 
Et qui SI le contoit au conte 
De Poitiers qui amoit Festoire 
E le tenoit en grant memoire 
Plus que nul autre ne faisoit. 

When we note how completely the statements about Bleheris 
harmonise with the facts presented above; when we note that 
’Waiichier had no connection with the house of Poitou and would 
have no motive for inventing such a tale ; when Miss Weston points 
out that this passage occurs in a series of 6a wain adventures winch 
are often quite disconnected and contain frequent references to a 
grand conie from wdiich they are drawn and frequent apostrophes 
to an audience m the manner of the conteurs^^ we are surely Jus- 
tified in the belief that, however modified, this Geste of Gawaync, 
as Miss Weston calls it, represents a tradition going back to Ble- 
heris, and gives ns a true account of him. 

Let us see wdiy, though many scholars have admitted the exist- 
ence of Bleheris and his reputation as a great authority on the 
matter e de Bretagne, so few have taken seriously his connection 
wnth any particular body of Arthurian romance and his visit to 
the court of Poitou wnth its far-reaching consequences. In the 
first place, Miss Weston marshalled no corroborative evidence con- 
necting him through the Tristram legend with Eleanor of Poitou. 
In the second place, there was the suspicion^ amounting almost to 
certainty, that Thomas Justified his ovm originality by a false 
appeal to Bleheris. But, because Wolfram von Eschenbach cites 
Crestien falsely as the source of his Willehalm, and because the 
ascription of the prose Lancelot to Walter Map is a hoax, must we 
conclude that Crestien de Troyes and Walter Map never existed? 
No more does the fact that Thomas was spoofing in his appeal 
to the authority of Bleheris prowe or even render it more probable 
that Bleheris never existed. This same passage of Thomas has 
been subjected to criticism by M. Poulet/^ who believes that the 

Weston, Legend of Hir Perceval, i, ^32-352. 
liL L. m, xxni (1908), 205. 
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reference to the conteurs and their Tarying versions of the romance 
was a mere imitation of the lines in Mtarie de France's Chievrefoil : 
^Tliisur le nTiiiit ciinte et dit Bt ]eo Tai tronve en escrit De Tris- 
tram et de la reme/' Now there is no snoli verbal similarity be- 
tween this and Thomas's lines quoted above as to force the conclu- 
sion that one was copied from the other. And I believe M. Foulet’s 
whole thesis that there were no conteurs of Arthurian themes in 
the second half of the twelfth century falls to the ground before 
this quotation from Peter of Blois, Thomas’s contemporary : “ Be- 
citaiitur etiam pressurae vel mjuriae eidem crudeliter irrogatae, 
sicut de Arthuro et Gauganno et Tristanno fabulosa quaedain 
referunt histriones^ quorum auditu concutiuntur ad compassionein 
aiidientium eorda et usque ad lacrimas compunguntur.” There 
are plenty of other witnesses, but this statement alone, coming from 
one who was certainly not exploiting the Arthurian legend, suffices 
to prove that Thomas and the others who refer to the conteurs were 
simply telling the truth. The scepticism of many scholars regard- 
ing the Breri passage has certainly (been earned too far. And when 
we find a body of evidence, so curiously consistent, regarding the 
provenance and transmission of the Tristram legend, Wauchier’s 
statement regarding Bleheris may well be regarded as established. 

Who was the ^‘^conte de Poitiers” to wdiom Bleheris told his 
tales? I believe that Miss Weston was right when she first iden- 
tified him with AWlliam YIII, father of Eleanor of Poitou and son 
of the famous troubadour-crusader WTlliam William YIIPs 

death in 1137 was the occasion for elegies by both Cercamon and 
•Marcabru. Cercamon, as we have seen, was either the first or the 
second Continental writer to mention Tristram. Marcabru^ ac- 
cording to one MS. of his elegy on Count William, mentions 
Arthur : Serai mai cum Artus perdutz.” In the light of Ble- 

heris’ activity, may we not regard this reading as the original? 
And can we not better understand that infiltration of Provengal 
literature with Celtic themes which Prof. Levi has revealed ? 

Migne, Pat, Lat,, covu, col. 1088. Cited hj E. Levi, I lais e la Uggenda 
di Tristamo, 103. 

Romania, xxxxv (190t5), 100. 

Romania, n (1877), 1231 

Levi, I lais e la Uggenda di Tristano, 58-77. 
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'William VIII reigned H’om 1127 to 1137: and tins decade was 
doubtless tlie period of Blebens’ momentous visit. 

How momentous it was Miss Weston herself seems hardly to have 
realised. It was not that the Arthurian legend had not been 
known before this on the Continent. Prof. Eajna long since called 
attention to the names Artusius and Galvanus found in Yurth 
Italian documents of the early twelfth century Artusius occurs 
as early as 11 14^ and the man must have been christened at least 
fifteen years earlier. Furthermore, I shall demonstrate in an ar- 
tide to be published elsewFere that the Arthurian sculpture at 
Modena was carved between 1099 and 1106, that the sculptor came 
from Ban, and that at Ban the Duke of Brittany and other Breton 
nobles spent the winter of 1096-7.-^ I .shall also produce a mass 
of evidence to show that the carving illustrates a Breton version of 
the Meleagant abduction, with Gawain m the role of chief rescuer. 
When m 1136 Geoffrey of Monmouth said that the deeds of Arthur 
multis populis quasi inseripta meunde et memonter praedi- 
carentur,” he w^as telling the sober truth. 

The achievement of Bleheris, then, lies not in introducing Arthur 
to the non-Celtic world, but in introducing a story of extra-marital 
passion to the very center of the cult of courtly love. The theories 
wuth which the Midi was aflame and which the troubadours eele- 
lirated in lyric form, Bleheris exemplified in his burning tale of 
Tristram and Ysolt. To him, w^e may believe, Eleanor ow-ed her 
marked devotion to that particular romance which we may Justly 
infer from the predilections of her daughters, of her poet-lover, 
, and of the Angevin court. To Bleheris must be in large measure 
due the momentous fact that courtly love found in the maiiere de 
Bretagne its narrative vehicle. 

Bommia, xvii (ISSS), 161, 355. M Faral^s suggestion in Ms i?e- 
clierehes sur les sources latines (Paris, 1913), 396, that Artusius comes, 
not from Artus, hut from Hartewic, shows to what desperate straits he is 
driven to support Ms system. 

A. K, Porter, Lombard ArchitecU^e (Xew Haven, 1915-17), i, 434-8; 
A H. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture (Boston, 4923), i, 67; Art Studies, 
I, 1923, 12; C. W. David, Robert Ourthose (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), 97. 

^^’^This certainly correct form of the verb from MS. Univ. Coll. Gamb. 
I. i. 114 was generously supplied by the Kev. Acton Griscom, who is pre- 
paring a critical text of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
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The Elucidation probably preserves an authentic tradition when 
it says of Blihos-Bleheris that 

Si tres bons eontes savoit 
Que HUS ne se peust lasser 
De ses paroles eseouter. 

Blelieris may liave owed his cliarni m part to that delicate and 
luxuriant fancy of the Celt which flowered in Kulhivch and Okven, 
Since the conteurs are referred to indiscriminately as liisiriones 
and miin% they must have recited their tales vith a good deal of 
dramatic action. Probably Bleheris included among his gifts the 
power of vivid impersonation. It does not seem likely that he 
should have won the distinction of being the only transmitter of 
Arthurian romance from the Celts to the non-Celtic world whose 
name has been preserved unless he had been a man of genius. 

What was the story of Tristram as Bleheris told it? At present 
no assured answer seems possible. Miss Schoepperle has furnished 
■Celtic parallels for a large number of incidents/-^ and we may 
properly assume that these would have been included in Bleheris’ 
version. I feel quite certain that Arthur and his knights figured 
in it^ for these are -already attached to the story in a Welsh triad, 
and it is not until we reach the comparatively late romance of 
Thomas that we find him excluding the Arthurian connections. 
The real problem is whether the legend already included Ysolt of 
Brittany. My recent discoveries in Arthurian nomenclature have 
convinced ni-e that much Welsh tradition reached Brittany as early 
as the eleventh century, was amplified by the Bretons and by them 
given such prestige on the Continent and in England that the 
'Welsh received back their own legends and their own heroes in 
Breton disguise by the beginning of the twelfth century. Eor ex- 
ample, the name 'Gwa'lchmai is not the original Welsh name for 
Gawam, but a Welsh attempt to reproduce the Breton corruption 
of the original Welsh 'sobriquet for this hero. It seemis probable 
that the Tristram story had also been through this cycle of develop- 
ment. At least, we find a Tristan, lord of Vitre, early in the 
eleventh eentury.^^ Morice’s transcript of the records from the 

Schoepperle, Tristan and IsoU^ ir, 471. 

S'® Pierre le Baud, Ohroniques de Titri ('bound with Histovre de Bre- 
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first iialf of the century supply also a Triscanniis who later became 
a bishop and -a Triscan abbas; in both cases we may safely read 
Tristan*-^ It seems probable then that the legend of this hero was 
known in Brittany early m the eleventh century; that there the 
story of Ysolt of the White Hands was in\ented and developed; 
and that it was this already expanded legend that Bleheris knew 
and brought to Poitiers. 

Let me before closing indicate briefly the relation of my theory 
to other notable theories of the detelupnient of the tradition. I 
agree 'With Miss Sehoepperle’s view" that EilharEs source^ the estoire, 
is the most primitive form of the romance we know^ but that there 
were earlier French versions now lo-st.-^ With M. F. Lot^ however, 
I find her arguments for the late date of the courtly love elements 
ni the estoire unconvincing.-'^ If the interpretation which Prof. 
Appel places on the allusion to Tristan by Cercamon be correct, 
courtly ideas were present in the story as early as the fifties.-* Some 
of them tve may believe were due to Bleheris. M. BediePs theory 
of a French archetype differs from mine mainly in that though 
w’e may take Bleheris for its author, 1 believe he found much of 
the material ready to hand and that there were a number of episo- 
dic accretions later.-^ Gaston Paris’s theory of Anglo-Yorman 
transmission to the Continent, tentatively subscribed to by M. 
Bedier, is unsupported by any cogent reasons.-^ All the English 
connections of the Tristram story are later than the connections 
with Poitou, and are easily explained by another b^'i^otliesis. Cer- 

tag'iJe) (Pans, 1638), 5. H. Morice, Meynoires pour sef'vir de preuve& d 
Vhistoire (le Bretagne (Paris, 1742), transcribes the name from the docu- 
ments in the following forms: i, 370, Treseandi, Triscanclx; 372, Trisehan; 
382, Triscanni; Si86, Driscamni, 387, Driscanus: 408, Treseandi. I be- 
lieve that 'Le Baud who had access to original materials now lost was right 
in reading Tristan, and that Morice has made the easy mistake of reading 
a c for a t in each case. The supposed examples of the name Tristan 
among the ISTormans of Sicily in the eleventh century are all misreadings 
of the name of Thorstein. See M, L, F, xxiv (1007). 37. 

Morice, MdmaweB pour servir de preuves^ i, 353, 372. 

G. Sehoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, x, S ff. 

Romania, XLIII (1914), 128. 

R. Plu, XI.I (1921), 224. 

B6dier, Tristan de Thomas, xi, 155. 

126-9. 
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tainly tlie episode m the Roman de Renard, and probably Mane's 
Chievrefoii, Beroul, and Thomas are to be dated after 
BerouFs use of the word lovendrinc and the English words put m 
the mouth of Eenard disguised as a Breton jongleur seem to mean 
only that the conteurs, whose activity in the second half of the 
twelfth century I have defended above, circulated in England as 
ivell as on the Continent and naturally packed up some .E'^glish 
expressions. M. J. Loth's theo'ry of Cornish provenance has been 
adequately criticised by M. Smirnov.®^ The names Blanche Lande 
and Mai Pas are by no means confined to Cornwall. Dmas de 
Lidan is as likely to be Welsh as Cornish. Kaherdin is a Turkish 
name made familiar by the CrusadesF" The one convincing iden- 
tification is Lancien with its church of S. Sanson, and these are 
found only in Beroul. Does not the natural explanation of this 
placing of Mark's court at Lancien, which seems to have no his- 
toric or legendary justification^ lie in the supposition that Beroul 
or his source, like other conteurs of his day, visited England and 
merely invented a localization of the legend? There is nothing, 
therefore, in the extant French romances of Tristram which seems 
incompatible with the theory that the legend came from. Wales, was 
newly vitalised by Bleheris, and from Poitiers spread northward 
through France and England. 

If the claims that I have made for Bleheris are accepted, it is 
hard to overestimate his importance. It is not the Arthurian 
legend of Geoffrey of Monmouth which has peopled the dreams of 
poets for eight centuries. As Gaston Pans once said, the French 
verse romances ne doivent rien k Gaufrei de Monmouth." And 

Wuovi sfudt mediemlii i, J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Bomance 
(Baltimore and Gottingen), 19i2i3, i, 15'9. I hope to establish the date 
of Ihomas between 11S5 and 1200 in a sequel to this article. 

J, Iioth, Gontributiom d Vitude de la Talle Monde, 60. Romania, 
xniii (1914), 121. 

R. Ph., XLin (1922), 482. 

Romania, x (1881), 488. M. Paral in B^dier and Hazard, Mistoire 
illmtree de la litUrature frangaise (Paris, 1923), 19, has enunciated the 
opposite opinion: ^'^Bans la mesure oh ceux-ei doivent quelquechose 
une autre source que la seule imagination de leurs auteurs, ce n’est pas 
a des po^mes celtiques qulls se rattaehent; c^est a une ceuvre de clerc^^: 
namely, Geoffrey of Monmouth. One wonders whether M. Paral has ever 
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it IS mainly from them that Arthurian romance derives. Crestieii 
de Troyes has ceased to he^ for those who ha’^e examined wiiliout 
prejudice the accumulated evidence, more than a charming re- 
manieur. His Ivain, Erec, Lancelot, and Perceval are simply re» 
fined but very close redactions of earlier French contcs of nliimate 
Breton origin. When, as m Lancelot, he introduces at ins patron- 
esses request the scenes and the ideas illustrative of amour courtois, 
he is doing only what others had done before. But Bleheris, we 
have reason to believe, was an innovator. To him we may giie 
the ‘credit of first mingling colorful Celtic fantasy with the Pro- 
vengal idealisation of love. To him, more than any other, we 
may attribute the fact that, according to Andreas 'Capellanus, the 
laws of amour courtois ivere discovered in xlrthur’s court.®*^ 

Golumhia University. EoGER SHERMAIX LoOMIS. 


IBSEN^S CATILINA AHD HOETHE^S IPHIGENIE AUF 

TAUBI8 

Some years ago, after havmg translated Ibsen’s Gaiilina (the 
revised edition) into English, I read all the dramas of Oehlen- 
schlaeger, Schiller, and Goethe, in order, if possible, to find new 
points of contact between the works of these -writers and Ibsen’s 
first drama. In Oehlenschlaeger I found some evidence of Ibsen’s 
being indebted to Kiartan og Gudrun, -which evidence I have 
already summarized in |)rint {Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, xxii, 158). In Schiller I found nothing that had not 
been pointed out by earlier investigators. In Goethe’s Gotz uon 
Berlichingen I found a few matters that suggested Qatilina; but 
these I had found also in Oehlenschlaeger, -whom we know that 
Ibsen had read before the time in question (See Henrik Jaeger, 
Henrik Ibsen, V. M. Payne’s translation, second edition, 49.). 

heard of the Gath Paluc, of Merlin and Lailoken, or has eompaxed Gatoain 
and the Green Knight, certainly based on a French romance, with its 
Irish parallel. 

I wish to express my gratitude for certain suggestions as to wording 
and treatment of materials made me hy Professor Mtze and Professor 
Hibbard. 
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Wlieii I came to Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, however, I found 
what I felt to be a direct and considerable influence. Again and 
again, situations or passages reminded me of Catilma. 

According to IbseiTs Introduction to the revised edition of the 
drama, Catilina was written in the winter of 1848-49, in the 
twenty-first year of his life. In taking the university entrance 
examination in 1850, Ibsen received the grade of meget godt ’’ 
(very good) in German, — a higher grade than he received in any 
other subject (See table in Eudolph Lothar’s Henrik Ibsen, 18.). 
It IS likely, therefore, that he had read several German classics by 
the time that he wrote Catihna. And since the Iphigenie is in 
blank verse, as is also Catilina, it is not unlikely that he wa^s 
interested in this polished drama, as -well as in Oehlenschlaeger, 
while trying his hand for the first time at this kind of writing. 

During his Grimstad period (1844-50), Ibsen was carrying on 
studies in preparation for the university entrance examination, 
and was tutored (to what extent is not known) by two theological 
students, S. C. Monrad and Emil Bie (J. B. Halvorsen, Norsk 
Forfatter-Lexihon, in, 6). That these men may have interested 
him in one of the best German classics, if indeed he needed to be 
interested, is probable. But there is also another possibility. The 
druggist to w^hom he was apprenticed the first two years of his 
Grimstad period was a German, or at least had the German name 
J. A. Eeimann (Halvorsen, op, cit., 6). Being a druggist, his 
employer must have had a fair education, and may have assisted 
in introducing Ibsen to Goethe. At any rate, according to 
Halvorsen, the druggist took considerable interest in his appren- 
tice {op. cit., 6). 

We have also a bit of valuable testimony bearing on the point 
in question. John Paulsen, who aspires, in a measure, to be 
Ibsen’s Boswell” (Edmund Gosse, Henrik Ibsen, x), says con- 
cerning Ibsen : De tyske klassikere som Goethe og Schiller var 
han fortrolig med allerede fra sin ungdom ” (iSamliv med Ibsen, 
29). My translation: “The German classic writers, such as 
Goethe and Schiller, he was familiar with already in his youth.” 
Professor Halvdan Koht, who has had occasion to study the Ibsen 
sources in editing Breve fra Ibsen and Ibsen’s Efterladte Skriffer, 
accepts Paulsen’s statement at its face value (Efterladte Skrifter, 
lx). Now, if Ibsen was “fortrolig” with Goethe already in his 
youth, it is not difficult to believe that he may have read the 
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Iphigenie before reaching the age of twenty-one. And it may be 
added that Panlsen^s statement is in part substantiated by the 
fact that Ibsen at the age of twenty-two received a higher grade 
in German than in any other subject. Paulsen^s statement iS; 
however/ the testimony of an admirer^ and should probably be 
taken with a gram of salt. But, when all is saich it is important 
supplementary evidence. 

That Ibsen, during his life as a whole^, was profoundly influ- 
enced by Goethe, is certain. Paulsen says : Som Goethe saa op 
til Shakespeare, af hvein han drog sm fornemste naermg, har 
Ibsen studeret Goethe og ikke uden udbytte. Ibsen talte sjeldent 
om Goethe, som han skyldte saa meget;, men naar han naerate 
ham, var det altid jned beundring^^ {Samliv med Ilsen, 72). 
My translation : '' Just as Goethe looked up to Shakespeare, from 
whom he drew his chief nourishment, so Ibsen studied Goethe, 
and not without profit. Ibsen seldom talked about Goethe, whom 
he owed so much; but when he referred to him, it was always 
with admiration.^^ This influence has been noted by a number 
of scholars, particularly as it manifests itself in Peer Gynt (1867). 
IbseiPs indebtedness to Goethe in Peer Gynt has received Ml 
and careful treatment at the hands of Professor A. LeRoy Andrews, 
ill his article entitled IbseiPs Peer Gynt and Goethe’s Faust 
{Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xiii, 238 if,). 

It is not improbable, then, that Ibsen’s Catilina owes something 
to Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tatiris, I shall now set forth a number 
of parallels and vsimilarities, which, m my judgment, constitute 
almost positive proof of such indebtedness. My quotations are 
from the Goedeke edition of Goethes Werhe and the first edition 
of Catilina, The numbers inclosed >y parentheses indicate pages. 

In her first speeches, Iphigenie is bewailing her lot as priestess 
in the temple of Diana. Likewise, in her first speeches, Furia, 
Ibsen’s heroine, is bewailing her lot as priestess in the temple of 
Vesta. Both lament the fact that they have been deprived of the 
pleasures of youth. I can quote only a few" lines. Compare the 
following, both in sentiment and in language. Iphigenie^s words : 

Sie war dabin, 

Ber Jiigend beste Freude, das Gedeihn 
Ber ©i*.sten Jahre. Selbst gerettefc, war 
Icb nur ein Scbatten mir, und fnsche Lust 
Bes Lebens bliibt in mir nicht wieder auf. 


( 10 ) 
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Fiiria^s ^wds: 


som roved mig enbver min Ungdomsglaede, 

1 Livets skjonne Yaar hver skyldfri Lyst; — 

(17) 

Iphigenie refers to her life in the temple as the second death : 

Aueli von dem Leben Mer, dem zweiten Tode! 

(S) 

And a little further on: 


Ein unnllt-z Leben ist ein frizher Tod; 

(10) 

Furia says^ concerning this same life : 


og denne tomme, bandlingslose Yirken, 
et Liv saa mat^ som Lampens sidste Bins, 

(18) 

Further on Furia says to Catiline: 


Mst venter Dig en stille Eensomhed;, — 

et Liv, halvt Doden, balvt en ddsig Slnmmer, — 

(54) 

And Catiline says, concerning his own life : 


men dette er jo Ddden nden Liv! 

(49) 

Except towards the end of the drama, Orestes, Iphigenie^s 
brother, is distracted, and imagines himself pursued by the Furies. 
This is largely true also of Catiline. The following words, spoken 
by Catiline, are quite in keeping with the state of mind of 
Orestes : 

man siger jo, at Furierne stige 
fra Underverdnen frem for at forfdlge 
den DSdekge; — 

(72) 

Again : 

og livorsomhelst jeg gaaer, 
forfdlger mig saert vexlende Gestalter, — 

Alt, Manlius, Alt buses i min Barm, 
kuns ikke Fred; — den er der ikke mer. 

(88-89) 

Again: 

Hvad ville I mig da, I blege Skygger, 
lad mig i Bo, bvad fordre I af mig? 

(118) 


Before Orestes recognizes Ipfhigenie as his sister, he thinks she 
maj be in league with the Furies : 


So willst du mein Yerderben? 
Verbirgt in dir sicb eine Bacbegottin? 


( 46 ) 
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Compare Catilme^s wrds to Furia: 

Ha, er Du da en Daemon — (117) 

Hal Du er stegen from 

af Gravens Dyb for at foifdlge mig — (49) 

ba, saadan bar jeg taenkt 

mig Nemesis — (56) 

Orestes addresses Iphigeuie as 

Bcbdne Nympbe, (47) 

Catilme addresses Furia as 

skjbnne Svaermerinde ! ( 19 ) 

Skjbnne Nemesis! (57) 

Ipliigenie says to Orestes; 

Mein Scbicksal ist an deines fest gebunden. (44) 

Furia says to Catilme; 

Jeg er dm Genius — et saelso-mt Baand 

os sammenknytter — (51) 

jeg er din Genius! 

jeg maa ledsage Dig, hvorben Du gaar — (49) 

Jeg maa ledsage Dig 

til Maalet. (106) 

Jeg er dm Genius, din lonnende Gudinde! (114) 

Orestes says to Ipliigenie ; 

Wer bist du, deren Stimme mir entsetzlicb 

Das Innerste in seinen Tiefen wendet? (46) 

Catiline says to Furia; 

ba, faelt dm tale bar 

en baer af Billeder fremmaiuet i min Sjael — (118) 

Du grebet bar 

en Streng, der toned dybest i mit Indre, — (55) 

Ha! Furia! hvor siaelsom er din Tale! 

den klang som toner fra min egen Barm, (18) 

Orestes urges Ipliigenie to go ba;ck to Greece^ 

Ein neues Leben freundlicb anzufangen. (43) 

When Catiline and Ms wife, Aurelia, hare decided to leaye Eome, 
Aurelia says; 

En ny Tilvaerelse for os frembryder, (47) 
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Catiline says to the conspirators : 

En ny Txlvaerelse os vinker naer — (68) 

Orestes asks Iphigenie to kill him, just as Catiline asks Funa 
to kill him; and in each case the instrument to be used is the 
dagger dolcli/^ dolk . 

Orestes comforts Iphigenie, saying that she should not feel 
responsible for his death. It is Fate that demands the sacrifice : 
Weine nicht! Du hast nicht Sehuld. (48) 

Catiline says to his friend, Curius, who has betrayed him, and 
thus becomes the indirect cause of his death : 

Du var kiins Midiet, — ^kunde du for det? — (98) 

When Orestes imagines that he has died and is meeting the 
spirits of the underworld, he says to them : 

1st keine Eeindschaft hier mehr unter euch? , 

Verlosch die Bache wie das Licht der Sonne? .... 

Wii Sind hier alle der Feindsohaft los. — (4<)j 

Funa, w^ho claims in this part of the drama to be a spirit from 
the underworld, has the same strange information to offer : 

I Graven svinder Hadet, (50) 

,Steg nogen Aaiid fra Gravens Skygger frem 
rued Had i Barmen? (51) 

Soon after Iphigenie recognizes Orestes as her brother, she 
says: 

Allein zu tragen dieses Gltick und Elend 

Vermag ich nicht. (48) 

Compare Aurelia^s words to Catiline: 

hvilken Eryd! 

o, mere end mit Bryst formaaer at rumme — (31-32) 

In speaking of his falling in love with Iphigenie, King Thoas 
dwells on her magic influence over him. He was 
wie mit Zauherbanden 

Gefesseli (23) 

Compare Catiline^s words to Furia, concerning her influence over 
Mm: 

Bn Tryllekraft mig faengsder til din Side — (21) 

der hgger dog en saelsom Tryllekraft 

i dine Ord, i dine dunkle Blikkel (52) 
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Compare Fmia^s view of the same matter: 

Han mddte mig! en maegtig Tryllekraft — 

eii indie Synipathi os foite sammen; — (S6) 

Iphigenie refuses to rob the temple of Diana^s statue and to 
flee back to Greece;, because she would thus betray King Thoas^s 
trust in her. And he has been her second father : 

Hen Kbnig, der mein zweiter Vater ward, (62) 

Den Konig, der mein zweiter Vater ward! (75) 

When Furia asks Curius to betray Catiline^ Curius at first finds 


it impossible for the same reason : 

Ha, raedsomt! han, min Pleiefader og — (78) 

Iphigenie says to King Thoas: 

0 reicUe mir die Hand zum Friedenssseichen I (74) 

und reiche mir 

Zum Pfaiid der alten Freundsckaft deine Peclite, (81) 

Compare Furia^s words to Catiline: 

raek mig din Haand 

til evigt Foibund, — (55-56) 

Kom, raek mig Haanden til 

et mbrkt, et evigt Forbund.^ — (57) 


Towards the end of the drama^, Orestes tells Iphigenie that she 
has delivered him from the Furies and has brought back to him 
the light of day : 

Hen 

Gemesz’ ieb nun durcb dick das weite Lickt 

Des Tages. 

Compare Catiline^s last wnrds to Aurelia, spoken as Furia, his 
Fury, is disappearing in the background : 

Hu bar Sjaelens Mulm foijaget, i mit Bryst er Ko, . • . 

Hu bar Morkets Magt beseiret ved din Kjaerligbed! (125) 

All the units in the two following groups emphasize the neces- 
sity of immediate flight; and in the second group there is also a 
parallel between wir sind verraten and Du er f orraadt/^ 
Compare the elements of each group, both from the point of view 
of thought and of language. 

Jeder Augenbliek ist teuer, 

Spilcl el Oieblikket. 

2 


( 51 ) 

(104) 
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Din Tid ei kostbar, — (103) 

Saa lad os fly i dotte Oieblik, ( 19 ) 

Xu, saa afa.ted i dette Oieblik, (70) 

Versaumt die Zeii nicht, die gemessen isil (52) 

IvofDim, wir sind verraten. 

Geriiiger Eaum bleibt uns zur Flucbt. Gescbwind! (75) 

0 nei, men red Dig, mens det end er Tid; — 

Du er forraadt — (06) 

Men skynd Dig, fly! vid, snart er det forsilde, (98) 


These are the principal data which have led me to believe that 
Ibseii''’s Catilina owes a debt to Goethe^s Iphigenie auf Tauris. 
I believe that Ibsen had studied the Iphigenie with great care. 
There is however nothing in Cahhna which indicates that Ibsen 
was, necessarily, conscious of drawing upon Goethe. 

Parallels and similarities do not constitute absolute proof of 
literary indebtedness. But if parallels and similarities are suffi- 
ciently numerous, it seems to me that they become significant; 
and especially is this the case if the influence they point toward 
is not improbable. 

Theodoee T. Stexbekg. 

University of Tewas. 


THOMAS CHATTEETOH’S EPISTLE TO THE BEYEBENB 
MB. OATCOTT 

Chatterton^s biographers and critics have taken little serious 
account of his Bpistle io the Reverend Mr. Oatcott (1769). C. E. 
Eussell, for instance, in referring to the poem ^ says, Chatterton 
had long made up his mind about religion’^; and simply defines 
vaguely Chatterton^s creed: ^‘'he had his own religion of faith 
and practice, dream and aspiration, but utterly rejected all the 
dogmas of the church and, indeed, all tlie supernatural parts of 
Christianity/^ J. H. Ingram ^ slides nonchalantly over the really 
important ideas in the Epistle, and refers to them rather conde- 
scendingly as ‘^'^bewildering theoretical notions, as much intended 
to display his (Chatterton’s) own deep reading as to refute his 
reverend friend^s want of logic.^^ 

^ 0. E. Eussell : Thomas Ohatierton, pp. 127T29, 

® J. H. Ingram : The True Chatterton^ p, 149. 
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Willie Cliatteiton ivas^ of course, not at liis time of life a deep 
or original philosopher, the Epistle to Catcott has, it seems to me, 
more significance than has been recognized, in the light it throws 
upon Chattertoifis thinking. 

The poem is a satire directed against Alexander Catcott's 
Treatise on the Deluge,^ Catcott’s book is a typical example of 
the numerous theories of the earth and explanations of the 
Deluge that appeared from time to time all through the century, 
the authors trying to niTent some imaginary system by which 
the Mosaic account of Creation could he explained scientifically.^ 
Chatterton^s Epistle^ according to a postscript which he appended 
to it, was meant as '^an innocent effort of poetical vengeance, as 
Mr. Catcott has done me the honor to criticize my trifles/^ and 
Chattertoii adds, What I dislike in verse very possibly deserves 
my approbation in the plain prose of truth.’’ Whatever the per- 
sonal causes which produced the satire, however, it shows a point 
of view utterly different from that of Catcott and similar writers. 
Chattertoii laughs at the attempt to explain the history of the 
earth according to the literal interpretation of Scripture, and 
describes how the explainer ends in trying to reconcile con- 
tradictions : 

Attentive searoli the Scriptures, and you’ll find 
What vulgar errors are with tauth combined. 

Your tortured truths, which Moses seemed to know, 

He could not unto inspiration owe; 

But if from God o*ne error you admit, 
llcfw dubious is the rest of Holy Writl 

He goes on to make numerous criticisms of Catcott’s system, 
none very cogent, but all questioning horv, according to natural 
lav, such and such an event could have taken place : 

’Twas the Eternal’s fiat, you reply; 

And who will give Eternity the lie? 

I own the awful truth, that God made ail. 

And by Ms fisat worlds and systems fall: 

(But study nature; no-t an atom there 
Will unassisted by her powers appear. 

® First published in 1761, revised m 1768. 

^ The earliest and best known of these theories of the earth ” was 
Thomas Burnet’s Telluris Theorm Bacra, 1681. Others were written by: 
John Bay {1691, 1692), John Woodward (1695), William Whiston (1696), 
Benoit Be Maillet (1749). 
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He then turns his fire against pantheism which fancies that 
God and nature are the same. The implication as to Chattertom*s 
own ideas is plain. He believed neither in a carpenter God 
who set the world going and since then has remained aloof, nor in 
a God who works directly through continual miracles, nor yet in 
a God who is identical with nature, but in a God who is con- 
tinuously working his will through the agency of natural laws 
and natural processes. And that conception of God is a conception 
far more usual today than it was in Chatterton^s time. 

Chatterton^s free-thinking,’^ as he calls it, in regard to Scrip- 
ture, has a good deal of boyish bravado in it. This fact is plain 
from the “Will ” which he wrote in 1770 : 

“I leave the Reverend Mr. Catcott some little of my free- 
thinking, that he may put on spectacles of Reason, and see how 
vilely he is duped in believing the Scriptures literally.” 

Nevertheless, the Epistle to Caiooit shows that Chatterton had 
good reasons behind his heterodoxy. The spirit which declared 
that the Scriptures could not fairly be interpreted literally, and 
that God works entirely through natural law, was far more than 
simply a manifestation of immature free-thinking. Chatterton 
was not, of course, alone in his time, or a pioneer in this spirit. 
He undoubtedly assimilated his opinions and arguments to a large 
extent from books; and he was taking up ideas which had been 
coming more and more persistently to the front as the eighteenth 
century progressed. But he utters his convictions with the virility 
and clarity that is characteristic of his young genius that “per- 
ished in its pride.” 

G. R. POTTEE. 

Da/rtmouth College, 


DANTE NOTES 
IV. The Thkee Goddesses 

In essa gerareia son I’altre dee: 
prima Dominazioni, e poi Virtudi; 

Tordine terzo di Podestadi ■Se. {Par., XXVIII, 121 S.) 

I regret to notice that the Critical Text of the Societa Dantesca 
Italiana has adopted the reading “ Valtre dee ” in this passage in- 
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stead of the familiar le tre dee — which, in spite of the almost 
universal and to my mind inexplicalile piizzleaneiit or reticence of 
commentators, is perfectly clear in meaning and natural in its 
relations to the context. So far as I know, Buti alone gave the 
obvious explanation: these three Angelic Orders in the hierarchy 
thus designated as dee are the only ones the names of which in 
Italian (and Latin) are of the feminine gender. 

In Coni\, II, 6, speaking of the Intelligences in general. 
Dante had said: Li gentili le chiaimano Dei e Dee And many 
analogous cases are found of the use, as metaphors, of feminine 
nouns which are consonant in gender with other feminines and 
are grammatically rather than logically appropriate. For example : 
in Purg., XIX, 51, those who mourn are affirmed to be blessed, for 
avran di consolar ranime donne ” — ^they shall have their souls 
mistresses,’^ that is, possessors, of consolation. Compare Inf., 
XXV, 4, indi in qua mi fuor le serpi amiclie''; here it is 
hard to say 'whether aniicJie is noun, friends” (f.), or adjective, 
friendly” (i. e., so felt by me) — or rather, there is no distinc- 
tion betiveen the two concepts. Further cases of unmistakable 
nouns so used are: Purg., IV, 110-11, ^^piu negligente / che se 
pigrizia fosse sua serocchui^^ ; and Purg., XXI, 28, ‘^^Fanima sua, 
ch’e tua e mia serocchm’' — where the soul is spoken of as ^^sister” 
merely because the gender of amnia” is feminine; and Purg., 
XVI, 85-8, where the soul is compared to a girl (^^faneiulla”) 
for the same reason. Yedova, of V. N., XXXI, is very likely in- 
tended as noun, in a metaphor. 

Similarly, allegorical personifications of abstract qualities as 
male or female, according to the gender of the noun (e. Amore 
as a segnore,” and Morte as nernica ” and di doloxe madre 
antiea” in V. N., VIII), are only conventionalized — and more 
consciously visualized — extensions of this type. 

And indeed this usage is but a branch of that fundamental prin- 
ciple in so many languages, w^hich leads, in only a very slightly 
diverging direction, to the employment of feminine pronouns to 
refer to feminine nouns; looked at in this light, the whole matter 
becomes so obvious as to render discussion superfluous.^ The 

^ In Par., XXII, 1S7, " inlei ” may almost be said to be a feminine verb, 
being made of the feminine pronoun lei for the sole purpose of referring 
back to the feminine noun salute ” in line IM. 
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eontmual necessity of dodging she and “ her in the rendering 
of these pronouns into English is one of the standard petty an- 
noyances to translators of the Divine Comedy, where the word 
^‘^anima^^ and the pronouns referring to it are necessarily rather 
freqnent. It is at best an unsatisfactory makeshift. 

The apparahis criticus to our new^ Accepted Text is very much 
of a desideratum. Scartazzini says ^ that le tre is the reading 
not only of the best mss , but of all the old commentators up to 
Landino. 

There is also a reading Talte/^ which gives sense. But Fal- 
tre has no sense nor fitness^ in this context ; and I am curious 
to know wdiat led to its acceptance. If merely an application of 
the principle of lectio difficihor, it was certainly applied with a 
vengeance. 

V. The Theee Garments 

The symbolic use of the three ‘^^theological colors — if I may 
use this term — in Banters descriptions of Beatrice is familiar to 
every reader of his works ; but I w^onder if any one of them^ even 
* among specialists, has noted that in the poet^s three supreme visions 
of his Lady, two in this world and one in the next, she appears to 
him clad respectively in the red of Love, the white of Faith, and 
the green of Hope. 

It was as a child in her ninth year that ishe first flashed upon 
his eyes and spirit, vestita di nobilissimo colore, umile, e onesto, 
sanguigno (V'lta Nuova, II, 3) ; exactly nine years later (and in 
the ninth hour of the day) he first received her ineffable saluta- 
tion as she walked between two gentlewomen, ^Westita di colore 
bianchissimo'' (V. N,, III, 1); and then on Wednesday, April 
13th, A. D. 1300,® the penitent Pilgrim on the summit of Purga- 
tory feels each drop of Ms blood quickened by the embers of the 

ancient flame,^^ as '' a Lady appears to him upon the triumphal 
Car of the Church, with a crown of olive over her snow-white 
("^candido''^) veil, and clad with the color of living flame under 
'"mrde manto"' XXX, 31-3). All three colors are in- 

deed represented in this last picture; but the mantle of green 
covers the red robe, and over the white veil is the green of olive. 

® Div, Comm, di D, A., Ill, Leipzig, 1882, p. 768. 

®Moore, Time Eeferences m the Divine Comedy, Table VI. 
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This is_, therefore^ both the third -unit of the series and at the same 
time their summation. 

Two other cases occur in the Vita Xuova in which Beatrice is 
described with blood-red garments; but they are both secondary, 
being in the relation of visions to real life: the first is allegorical 
(m 4)^ and the second (XXIX, 1) reminiscent of the first actual 
meeting in childhood. The vision in the Terrestrial Paradise is 
in one sense also allegorical; but in the sequence of Dante's spiri- 
tual and 'esthetic experience it takes primary rank, and so it does 
necessarily in the minds and consciousness of us who read his 
record.^ 

Another fact in this connection which is perhaps not a mere co- 
incidence may be worth attention. After we have observed the 
care which Dante takes to connect his and Beatrice's ninth year ® 
with the first of these three — may I call them avatars^’? — and 
noted his explicit statement ® that the second^ when all in white 
she saluted him, came exactly nine years later, it is interesting to 
find that the third vision — that on the top of the Mountain of 

^ White, also, occurs twice .more m the Vita ISfuova, in secondary posi- 
tion: XXIII, 7, Dante sees her soul in a prophetic vision of her death as 
a nebuletta bianchissima,” hoime upward by angels ; and XXIII, S, in a 
sequel to that same vision he seems to behold ladies covering her head 

con uno bianco velo.’^ Moore, in DantQ Studies, III series {1003), p* 
1(87, notes that in the V. N. Beatrice is ‘‘'never associated with gieen/' 
and .attributes this to the “ disappointed and even despairing tone ” of 
the whole work. I suspect it rather of being another bit of evidence that 
the prose of the V, 2V. was planned to form an integral part of the whole 
Cycle of Beatrice and his own spiritual progress, whereof the first mem- 
ber comprised the lyrics written before the ambitious design had taken 
shape in his mind, and the last the great epic climax, and summation of 
the trilogy— itself tripaitite. For note, first, that in no case is the color 
mentioned iU the lyric passages of the V. TV. corresponding to those in 
prose which I am -treating here; and secondly, that while we have found 
red and white mentioned .three times each in the prose— witli green en- 
tirely absent— in the third vision each of them is repeated once, but each 
time topped with green, and by adding the very significant reference to 
Beatrice's eyes as “emeralds" in Fwrg., XXXI, 116, at the close of this 
same scene, we discover a not unexpected trial! of greens. Further, note 
that in the prose of V, X., XXIII, Dante makes a special point of saying 
that only Beatrice's head was covered with the white veil. 

® y. w,, II, 1-2. 

« y, X., Ill, L 
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Purgatory — ^occurs in the eighteenth year ('counting Continental 
fashion) after the second. Perhaps it is mere accident. Dante’s 
cult of numbers is certainly much less obtrusive in the Divine 
Comedy than in the Vita Nuova; maybe it is also less fervent. 

In any case^, without straining after non-existent correspond- 
ences and correlations, there seem to be accumulating evidences 
that Dante may have had the entire general plan of his Comedy 
pretty well outlined before he wrote one word of the prose com- 
mentary which linked his earlier lyrics into what he named the 
Y%ta Nuova, 

VI. Mille Milia {Par,, XXA^, ^8) 

The first Commentary to the new Critical Text of the Divine 
Comedy seeks to perpetuate the bathos of interpreting this phrase 
as thousand miles,"’ The autocratic Scartazzini/ though he had 
unceremoniously pitched out a rather critical word from the im- 
mediate context (^^11 DA e superfine”);, thereupon, "with very 
uncharacteristic impartiality, -suggested that the reader choose ” 
betw’een miles” and thousands.” 

If it were indeed a mere matter of personal choice 1 Certainly 
hesitation is incomprehensible, unless we grant that taste and a 
sense of what constitutes poetic diction lack claim to consideration. 
Our two most famous English verse translations render miles,” 
but even iCary and Longfellow seem to have felt a need of bolster- 
ing up the feeble phrase, and say respectively thousand miles 
lelow ” and ‘^‘^a thousand miles and more,” 

But it must not mean miles ”; consider the setting, and recog- 
nize the echo : Dante stands with Beatrice in the eighth or iStarry 
Heaven; in answer to her eager upward gaze, the firmament has 
brightened till, like a skyful of stars, Dante beholds thousands 
migliaia,” Par,, XXIII, 26) of lights, the innumerable hosts 
of the Church Triumphant. From them approach one by one 
Peter, James, and John, to examine Dante in the theological vir- 
tues. But looking too eagerly into the light of John, Dante is 
blinded; and in this condition he finished his answers on the sub- 

La Oommedia di Dmte Alighieri net testo critico della Bocieth Dantesca 
Italiana, esposta e eommentata da Enrico Mestica, Firenze, 1021-21. 

^Div. Comm, di D. A., Ill, Leipzig, 1882, p. 706. 
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ject of Love. As he became silent^, a most sweet song resonnclecl 
through the heaven^ and my Lady was saying with the others 
' Holy; holy, holy ! ^ ® and then, in order that he might behold the 
light of Adani; Beatrice restored his sight : 

. . . . de li oceM miei ogni qiiisqnilia 
fiigo Beatiiee col raggio de’ suoi, 
che rifiilgea da pia di mille milia. 

Can this be other than a,; conscious or imconscioiis, reminiscence 
of the millia millium of Eevelation Y; 11: And I beheld, and T 
heard the voice of many angels round about the throne and of the 
creatures and of the elders: and the number of them was thousands 
of thousands'^ This is sense, but it is also apt; and, best of 
all, it is poetry. 

If we keep da — as I am glad to see that the Accepted Text does — 
the terzina means that every impediment to Dante’s sight was put 
to flight by Beatrice with her e^^e’s ray, which was reflecting the 
efliilgence that came from [the] more than a thousand thousands 
[of gleaming spirits ronnd about] — or, perhaps better : which 
was reflecting back effulgent from the more than a thousand thou- 
sand eyes all about them ” ; eyes have been the constant theme in the 
preceding verses and sections; indeed once in each of the immedi- 
ately preceding verses of this very terzina; and to understand ^^eyes” 
in this the final verse gives the group a satisfactory completeness 
and point which alone would be almost enough to turn the scale, 
ceteris paribus. The starS; and such heavenly lights as here are 
seen, are often referred to, in the Divine Comedy, especially in the 
Paradiso, as eyes/’ or by words like viste, vediite, etc.; which seem 
best understood as poetical equivalents for eyesd^ The concept of 
Beatrice’s eyes, or of those of the heavenly host; as mirrors by 


®Par.; XXVI, 6T-9. 

have translated tkis from the Vulgate in wMeh is lacking tbe (to 
us) familiar ^‘'ten thousand times ten thousand "’—apparently suggested 
by Daniel, VII, 10 (though the Vulgate there has 'Mecies millies centena 
millia,” as against the English Authorized Version’s ten thousand times 
ten thousand”). The Vulgate text is (Apoe., V, 11) : Et vidL et audivi 
vocem angeloriim multoruna in eircuitu throni, et animalium, et seniorum: 
et eiat numerus eorum millia millium.” 

E, g., in Par., II, 115 {cf. iMd., 143-4); XXIII, 30: XXX, 9. €f. in 
y. X., XXIII, where the stars seemed to weep. 
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which and from wliicli divine sights ivere refected into Banters 
vision, or higher poorer infused whereby his vision was strength- 
ened, is a standard motif throughout the Paradiso;^^ and it is 
closely related to the more general doctrine of reciprocal illimiina- 
tioii among the Blessed ; and to the power possessed by them 
of reading others'* thoughts in the Divine Mirrord^ 

The verb nfulgere (var. : re-) is found a total of four times in 
the D%vme Comedy; in one of the three other cases it must mean 
reflection; in Par., XXVIII, 95, it probably does so; and in Par., 
IX, 32, it may merely imply gleaming/'’ 

If da be omitted, the passage will mean simply that Beatrice's 
eyes (or the ray therefrom, to follow the Accepted Text rifulgea 
strictly ; there is a variant, rifulgean) were more refulgent than 
a thousand thousand,'*^ which is still poetic diction. 

Milia in our passage is in rime, and therefore has never incurred 
the imputation of being a miscopied miglia; which has not, how- 
ever, saved its reputation semantically. Milia occurs twice else- 
where in the Divine Comedy, o-noe in rime {Inf., XXVI, 112), 
once within the verse {Par., XXX, 1) ; both times milia means 
^Hhousands/^ Miglia occurs five times {Inf., XXIX, 9; XXX, 
86; Pnrg., XIV, 18; Par., XIX, 80; XXX, 1) ; each time it means 
miles.^^ 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge on the material arguments 
against miles, even if we could imagine that prosaic anticlimax 
to be a pO'Ssibility worthy of dispassionate consideration. With 
da the passage would imply that Beatrice was more than a thou- 

g., Par., I, 49; 64-9; XVIII, 55-69; XXVII, 97-9; there is a perfect 
example also in Purg., XXXI, 118^26; and most apposite of all are Par., 
XVII, 17-8 and XXVIII, 4-12. See the third article of this series, in ill. L. 
2V., xxxviii, 140^. 

""V., esp., Purg., XV, 67-75, Par., XXII, 28-4. 

Par., XI, 19.21, XV, 61-3, XXV, 103^8 (c/. Par., IX, 61-2, in Xote 
15, infra). 

^^Par., IX, 61-2: sono speocM, vox dicete Troni,/ onde refulge a 

noi Bio giudieante.” 

thoughtful comparison of Par., XXIII, 79-84, which describes the 
myriads of heavenly lights early in this same scene of the Comedg, will 
show an analogous concept of reflection; and the words fidgorate and 
fulgori in successive lines (83 and 84) will prove striking in this con- 
nection. 
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sand miles away from Dante; without da it would lea\e us puz- 
zled as to the direction and objective of such a v ayward ray. and 
disappoint our sense of proportion by emphasizing; a paltry dnneii- 
sioU;, sensibly less than a senii-radiiis of the Earth as Dante 
evaluated it^ in a cosmic setting the traversed and anticipated 
distances of which are of interstellar magnitude. 

Heubeiit D. Austix. 

Univeisity of Southern California. 


THE APPARITIONS IN MACBETH 
Part I 

There has been very general acceptance by later editors and 
critics of Uptoii^s interpretations of the Apparitions that came to 
Macbeth in his second consultation with the witches at the begin- 
ning of the fourth act of the play. Eumess quotes from Upton^s 
first editioiij 1746^ and the same comment appears in the second 
edition as a footnote to page 39. The note reads as follows : The 
armed head represents syanbolically Macbet¥s head cut oif and 
brought to Malcolm by Macdufi. The bloody child is Macduff un- 
timely ripped from his motheP-s womb. The child with a crowm 
on his head^ and a bough in his hand^ is the royal Malcolm ; who 
ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough, and bear it before 
them to Dunsinane.^^ (Upton, Critical Observations on ShaJce- 
speare, 2nd ed., 1'748,) 

Eurness apparently accepts Upton^s interpretations as unques- 
tionable, and in this is followed by a long line of editors and 
critics, including the Clarendon editors, Kolfe, Herford, Verity, 
Snider, Corson, Schelling, Chambers, Grierson, and all recent 
editors accessible to me. Only one, Mull (London, 1889), whom 
Eurness also quotes, has a different opinion, and thinks that the 

armed head is intended to prefigure the warlike 'Siward, and 
the bloody child the son of Macduff slain by Macbeth. There 
seems, however, no ground for this interpretation, and, so far as 
I can discover, no one eke adopts it. 

There is certainly every reason for believing with Upton that 
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these apparitions are symholical representations of what shall 
happen to Macbeth. The second and third apparitions are in- 
terpreted in this manner in the later developments of the play, 
and Upton^s comments have been rightly accepted by later critics. 
But his interpretation of the first apparition, the armed head 
is entirely ‘conjectural, and when carefully studied appears quite 
unsatisfactory. As Shakespeare found a hint for this in Holins- 
hed, a study of the play and the sources may help us to understand 
this apparition. Then we shall be ready to understand also the 
fourth apparition, the full significance of which no one has seemed 
to recognize. 

In order, however, to reach the true interpretation of the first 
apparition, it is desirable to consider the second and third w^hich 
are in no way matters of dispute. If w^e can discover the prin- 
ciple of the symbolism involved in the second and third we may 
have a clue to the true meaning of the first, the armed head.’^ 
Then we shall be in a position to examine the fourth, the shoiv 
of eight kings, and will hope to find its deep significance. 

For the second and third apparitions -Shakespeare got the hints 
directly from Holinslied, but transformed -what there are merely 
prophecies of a. certeine watch into the apparitions or shows 
of the play. The bloody child of the second apparition, as 
editors believe, following Upton, is surely Macduff, and not the son 
of Macduff slain by Macbeth, as Mull alone suggests. In Holinshed 
this prophecy clearly enough refers to Macduff. And the play itself 
later connects it directly with Macdufi, and it was so recognized 
by Macbeth. When Macbeth scorned Macduffs prowess by hurl- 
ing defiantly at him the words of the apparition, Macduff disclosed 
himself as the fulfilment of the prophecy by retorting that Mac- 
duff w^'as from his mothers womb Untimely rippM^^ ("V, viit, 
15 - 16 ). 

The third apparition, the 'Child crowned, with a tree in his 
hand,^*’ as Upton properly says, seems to point clearly to Malcolm, 
the son and heir of Duncan. The play itself later makes Malcolm 
the direct fulfilment of this prophecy when he ordered his soldiers 
to hew them dowm boughs and bear them before them (Y^ iv.). 
Madbeth recognized this as Birnam wood coming to Dunsinane, 
and as the fulfilment of the third apparition (V, v.). 

We may now examine the first apparition of the armed head,^^ 
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whieli is of doiii)tful interpretation. This should be considered 
first in the light of Holinshed, and then m relation lo the other 
apparitions. 

When we turn to Holinshed we find no difficulty. There we see 
that^ as with the other two^ 'Shakespeare has taken ivhat was only 
a warning prophecy, and has transformed it also into an appari- 
tion. Holinshed made the prophecy refer directly to llacdirff. 
He said: Neither •could he [Macbeth] afterward^ abide to looke 
upon the said Makdnffe, either for that he thought his puissance 
over great ; either else for that he had learned of certeine wizzards, 
in wffiose words he put great confidence .... how that he ought 
to take heed of Makduffe, who in time to come should seeke to 
distroie him.^’ 

The question remains, then, whether Shakespeare followed his 
source closely, and made the warning only refer to Macduff, while 
making the apparition refer to Macbeth, or, whether he made 
both warning and apparition refer .alike to Macduff. It seems 
simpler to make both refer to Macduff. And the analogy of the 
second and third apparitions would lead to the belief that the 

armed head^^ represents Macduff, and not Macbeth, as Upton 
has misled the editors and critics in believing. 

The second and third apparitions exhibited to Macbeth some- 
thing in the future that he had every reason to fear. They pointed 
to those who were known to be his greatest enemies, and to develop- 
ments of events he most dreaded. Malcolm and Macduff, together 
with Banquo, were the very persons that he most feared of all in 
the kingdom, and for the reason that they w’ere all alike direct 
threats at his crown and his succession. It wns MacbetFs am- 
bition, as we shall see later, not only to gain the crown for himself, 
but also to pass it on to his descendants. His fears, then, were not 
more for his life than for his crown. 

The second and third apparitions, as later seen, offered Macbeth 
deceitful advice and exhortation, and by mocking and riddling 
prophecy induced in him a false sense of security that put him off 
his guard, thereby making the impending catastrophe more certain. 
At the last, when confronted by Macduff, he recognized this truth 
and exclaimed: 

Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 

For it hath cow’d my better part of man! 
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And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the woid of promise to oui ear, 

And break it to our hope. 

As the second and third, then, were both prophetic threats against 
his cro\yn, quite as much as at his life, we may take it as probable 
that the first also was levelled at his greatest interest, his crown, 
and that it showed him what he had most to fear. All three alike 
were elalborated into apparitions from what the dramatist found 
as mere recorded prophecies in Holinshed, where they all appeared 
as of the same general character. It is probable, then, that the 
sjmibolism of the first is analogous to that of the second and third, 
and that the armed head represented Macbeth^s great enemy, 
Macduff. 

The sole warrant that either Upton or later editors find in the 
play for the view that the armed head ” was that of Macbeth him- 
self is the stage direction near the end of the last act, Ee-enter 
Macduff, with Macbeth^s head^^ (V, viii, 53). Herford, Snider, 
and others follow Upton in saying that it was to this event that 
the apparition pointed, and that the armed head of the appari- 
tion, therefore, represented MaebeWs head severed from his body. 
This, however, is pure assumption, for which there is’ not one jot 
of evidence in the play. There is no evidence whatever in the 
play that the apparition represented a dismembered head at all. 
If it were Macbeth’s head, cut off by Macdnfl, how could it be 

armed ? But, if the apparition be taken as referring to this 
event, then it must represent Macduff^s head, not, however, cut off 
from the body, but belonging to a body not seen. 

This theory that the armed head^^ represented the head of 
Macbeth cut off from the body creates, likewise, a grave diffi- 
culty in stage-craft. Macbeih^ as a -stage play, was somehow pre- 
sented on the Elizabethan stage. The stage directions of the First 
Folio for this apparition simply say that ^‘^He Descends.^^ The 
obvious inference is that the apparition descended through the 
trap-door in the -stage, and that it was through this trap-door that 
it appeared. This, as every one familiar with the Elizabethan 
theatre will recognize, would involve no difficulties for the armed 
head " of the living Macdnff. 

But how could this apparition be staged, if it be taken to repre- 
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sent the armed head of MaclDeth^ cut off from the body ? Ho^vr 
could a head cut off be made to rise and descend through the 
trap-door ? If the part tvere taken by one of the actors, how could 
the head be made to appear ^^cut off^^? xlnd, if an actor were 
to appear on the stage with the semblance of Haebeth^s head cut 
offA as Macduff later appeared, how could the stage directions be 
followed, He Descends ? Taking these considerations together, 
then, it seems impossible to regard the first apparition as repre- 
senting Macbeth at all. 

As already intimated, the conclusion is that the armed head 
of the first apparition must be taken to represent Macduff. The 
second and third apparitions, as is agreed, showed Macbeth's ene- 
mies, those whom he feared, and those most likely to thwart him 
in his great ambition to retain the crown and to pass it on to his 
descendants. In the same way, the fourth apparition showed the 
descendants of Banquo, followed by Banqiio himself, another of 
his enemies, and the one he had already admitted he feared more 
than any other. If the first apparition, then, is to he interpreted 
consistently wuth the others, it must be taken as a forewarning 
and a prophecy of some one who wmuld later deprive Macbeth of 
both his life and his croum. And this role was taken by no one 
but Macduff. 

IJpton^s view, moreover, that the first apparition represented 
the head of Madheth makes it a threat, not at Macbeth’s ambition, 
but at his life, and this not hy presenting some one he had reason 
to fear, as the other apparitions did, but only by a representation 
of himself in death. It was not death, however, that Macbeth 
feared most, but the loss of the kingship, and the thwarting of his 
great ambition to found a line of kings. It wus not merely his 
death that was being worked out in the play, but the tragedy of 
his defeat. It was kingly ambition rather than mere life that ivas 
his ruling passion, and for which he had done all his accursed 
deeds of blood. Macbeth, like Othello, was a brave soldier and a 
mighty general^ and was not to be frightened by death staring 
him in the face. As he admitted to Lady Macbeth after the Ban- 
quet, he was afraid of the ghost, or, as he thought it, the dead body 
of Banquo, but he would fearlessly meet the living Banquo in the 
desert with his sword (III, rv, 100 - 106 ). 

To keep an analogy with the other apparitions, then, the armed 
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head^^ of the first apparition should isynrholize some enemy who 
constituted a threat not so much at MacbeWs life as at his crown. 
The second showed him Macduff w’ho was to lead the insurrec- 
tion against his rule. The third warned him against Malcolm, the 
son and heir of Duncan, who, it w^as prophesied, would yet be king. 
These both challenged his hold on the throne. The first, then, 
should be understood to challenge Macbeth^s kingship. The words 
of the text itself, spoken by the apparition, bade him beware 
Macduff,^'’ and seemed to indicate that the armed head repre- 
sented no other than Macduff, his great enemy, armed and equipped 
for battle, as the leader of the rebel forces that were to deprive him 
of his crown. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, then, that the apparition of the 
armed head represented Macduff, as the warning w^ords had 
referred directly to him. It w^as Macduff w^ho was Macbeth’s chief 
antagonist in the play, as in Holinshed, and, as he said himself, 
once Banquo was gone, the one he has most reason to fear, — Of 
all men else I have avoided thee’’ (V, Tin, 4). As the chief an- 
tagonist of Macbeth, it was very appropriate that both the first and 
second apparitions in the play should pomt symbolically to Mac- 
duff. And this is very probable, since both the first and second 
prophetic w^arnings in Holinshed referred directly to Macduff. 

A. W. Crawtoub. 

Vnimrsity of Manitoba, 


EEVIEWS 

Etymotogisches Worterhuch der deutschen Byrache von Friedrich 
Eluce. Zehnte, verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Berlin 
und Leipzig, 1924, Walter de Oruyter & Co. xvi + 519 pp. 
Bound, M. 15. 

That a new edition of dhe Worierluch became necessary within 
three years after the appearance of its predecessor gives ample 
testimony concerning the usefulness of this standard work of refer- 
ence. It was hardly to be expected that many new etymologies 
should be recorded in this brief interval, and the forty additional 
pages which the new edition contains have been largely devoted 
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^0 the history of recent additions to the language^ words whose 
earliest meaning and date of appearance it seemed desiralile to 
record. This^ of course, makes the book more useful and attractive 
also to the general reader. The nature of these additions may be 
gathered from the following examples, taken from the first letter 
of the alphabet : 

Abfiitternng, Abliiilfe, ablang, Abort, All, Allmacht, Allvater, 
Almraiisch, Angebinde, annektieren, antediluvianisch, antik. Ant- 
lasstag, Apfelschimmel, Aprilnarr, Argiisaiigen, Ariadnefaden, 
Aristokratie, aromatiseh, Asthetik, atseh. Attache, Aiigeiidiener, 
Augenweide, Angiasstall, Aiisstand. 

A number of the new entries had already been made accessible 
to readers of MLN. in articles contributed by Professor Kluge to 
the numbers of January and May, 1923. The following supple- 
mentary material is submitted in the hope that it may be found 
useful in the preparation of the next edition : 

Allvateu, cited from Klopstock, to whom the word is generally 
attributed, appears as early as in GottschecPs Neuer Bucher- 
saal (VIII, 85) : Odin heisst Allvater. Of. Eeichers Goftsched- 
Worterhtich^ i, 136. 

Aebest : much earlier than the noun, which Kluge dates from 
the 16th century, is the verb arrestieren: die hot der bobist arresti- 
ret {Script. SiJes. vi, 117: 1432). The noun first occurs in the 
form arristining: bey verhefftung und arristirung jrs leibs und 
guts (Fontes rerum austr. 44, 143: 1461). The verb is very fre- 
quent in Low German documents of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
usually m the form rosteren, but also as arresteren, both cited by 
Schiller-Liibben. The noun appears as rosierbige, roslemente 
{Lilb. Vrlclch. vi, 439) and arrastament (il). vii. 17). 

Blikdekuh is recorded as early as 1734 by Steinbach: die blinde 
Kuh spielen, relatis oculis alios capere (i, 133). Gottsehed uses 
the -word in 1741 as the name of a card game (Eeichel, Gottsehed- 
WUK I, 857). 

PixsTEKH : the synonym Eaftsiern does not seem to be known to 
lexicographers: sowol die Hafft” als Irrsterne (Stubenberg, p. 

" Ton menschUGher TollJcommenheit . . . Samt den Lehr-^Arten der Wis- 
senscliaften in Frmt^dsiseJier JZungm heschriehen, anietzt aMr am 

3 
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27?) ; die Haftsteriie (pp. 458, 464) ; ernes aus den Haftgestirnen 
(p. 491). 

Flitzbogen: Kluge states that the form Fliisclibogen (from 
putsch, ^arro^r^) predominates in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The earliest instance^ however^ which is not recorded in the diction- 
aries, is spelled fiitzhogen: nach dem etliehe jre flitzbogen ge- 
braiichet (Eppend. Turck.^ p. 14). In his Kriegsiihung ^ (1551) 
the same author uses the word fUtzbogener, likewise unknown to 
lexicographers : dem fusz volck zu hi Iff, die mit den flitzbogenern, 
handlen sollten (fol. 95^). Flitter, ^ arrow/ seems likewise to have 
escaped notice: Pasqualin Patron der Marchesen ist mit emer 
flittern in hals verwundt^ iScheurl,^ fol. b. 

Glast: as this word, cited from Goethe, seems to be rare in 
KFIG., the following instances may be of interest : die statt, so sich 
durch ein langen frid, widerumb anfieng zd erquicken, vnd zum teyl 
den alten glast vnd zyerd an sich ziinemen (Eppend. Gal.^ p. 128). 
Similarly in the Kriegsubung,^ fol. 22^ : 

fSo warden auch mit fewres glast 
Cometen, .... 

The figurative sense occurs also in Stubenberg (1660) : Unter den 
Biicheren, ... ist fast keines, so man mit grosserem Glaste hat 
wollen scheinen lassen (p. 586). 

GlasuK;, cited from Stieler (1691), goes back to Stubenberg: 

selhiger m unsere liochteutsche Mutter-Haubt-Spradhe ubersetzt durch ein 
Mitghed der hocJilohliclien Frudlittr, Gesellschaft Den Ungluchseligen. 
Nurnberg bey Michael Endfer 1600. This rare book (17 unnumb, leaves, 
7*67 -pp, 16 unnumb, leaves) is not recorded hj Goedeke (iii, 247, 14). 
The translator’s name; Johann Wilhelm, Herr von Stubenberg, appears at 
-the close of the Zuschrvft. As we shall see, many words usually cited 
from Stieler (1601) appear 'a generation earlier in this woi'k of Stuben- 
berg. It was, of course, very natural that Stieler should record the 
vocabulary of his fellow-member in the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, 

® TurcJctscher Keyszer Ankunfft . . . verdolmetscht dm-ch Heinrich non 
Fppendorff, Strassburg, 1540. 

^ Kriegmbung dess . . . Kaisers JuUf, Strassburg, 1561. 

^ Verteutsclite verruffung des Anstandts in Picardien. At the end: 
Cchri, Scheurl Doct. vij, Beptemb, 1537, 

® Romischer Historien . . . Anhangh . . . vom Galeatio Capella be- 
schriben. Durch Henrioh non Eppendorff^ Strassburg, 1536. 
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eiii iieues Gresehirrwerk you allerliand Farben und Glasiireii zii 
zunehten (p, 477). 

Husae may foe ’cited in the following early instances: liabeii in 
die Hnssarn nach geeylt \nind die rmgen phert jnneii fill volkhs 
eiiegt (Sehertlm/ p. 25: 1532) ; so sollen die Hiissani, alls her 
Haims Catzianner . . . hafoen 3000 ringe phert (p. 2^). bei sieh 
hette ehr vier hundert hnsserii;, das sein kriegedeiite aiif die 
Tnrksche mamer (G-runau/ iii, 271: event of 1529) 

JuNGGESELLE occiirs as early as the 15th century: ein Jung 
gesell. Hempt sich Sefoold Bidler von Nuremberg ( Ochsenbem,^ p. 
56) ; einen Jungengesellen (p. 274). 

Kaitkegiesser^ ^ Bierfoankpolitiker/ is universally traced back 
to Holberg^s comedy (1722), tvhieh tos translated into German 
in 1742. As a term of reproach, the v'ord may foe cited, however, 
as early as the 15th century: Olsze riigt, das Mate Scheffer vor die 
gemeyne foracht hat, das yn Mats Behmer eya kannengisser geheys- 
sen hat (Bo-etticher,^ p. 222: 1499). 

Koimet: Stubenfoerg replaces the word by BesenMeni and 
Schwanzsterfi' von der Besensterne Sehwantze, und von alien 
Luft'Erscheinungen (p. 301) ; allerhand Feuer-Gestalten, samt 
den 'Sch^vantzsternen (p. 379) : die Schwantzsterne seyen keine 
entziindete Luft-Erscheinungen (p. 480). 

Kommissbeot : Kluge assumes that the first member of the com- 
pound is an abbreviation of Kommission, This is borne out by the 
following: usz krafft siner commisz vnd gewaltes (Sehilling,^'^ p. 
173: ca. 1500). 

LEUTSELiG is quoted by Kluge, as well as other lexicographers, 
solely in the sense of freundlich.^ Kramer (p. 117), however, 

^ Bel. BcJiertUn von Burtenlach nnd seine an die Btadt Augshurg ge- 
schrie'henen Briefe, von Th. Herberger, Augsburg, 1852 

Bimon Orunau^s Freussvsche Chroml, brsg. v. P. Wagner, Leipzig, 
1875-1‘896. 

s Die TJrhunden der Belagermg und BcJilaclif von Murten, Freiburg, IST’O. 

^ Die Riigengeriehle in Borliiz und in Lbl)au {Reiies Lausitsisehes Maga- 
Bd. 7S) . 

^0 Diehold BcJiiUmg's, des Lucerners, Bclmeiaer ChroniTc, Liicern, 1862. 
Teutscli- iind Italianisohe (resprdcJie . - « verf asset Von M, J- ParV 
val, . . . illersetzet Von MatthiOr Krmnern, . . . Wtirnlerg, 1691. 

Also in Kramer’s Dictionarium (Kiiniberg, 1676), popolato is defined as 
hei'olchetf voJclcreiclu leufselig. 
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gives it as an alternative to volhreich: Sono ben popolate^ Sind sie 
volckreicb. (leiitselig?). There can be no doubt as to the meaning 
attributed to the word by Kramer. 

Luptschloss, ^ Phantasiegebilde/ cited from Stieler (1691) 
and Mylius (177T), is used by Stubenberg (1660) : demnach viel 
tapfere Leute den Stein der Weisen fur ein Luft-Schlo-ss halten 
(p, 483). 

Mohseh: an otherwise unrecorded iotm Morsner, of the year 
1684^ is quoted MLN. xxxviii, 404. 

Nebenbuhler : for this Stubenberg uses the synonym Neben- 
steelier: so beraubt sie doch der Neid ihrer Nebenstechere ihrer 
billichen Ehre (p. 18). Steinbach (1734) records: Mitbuhler, 
rimlis, corrivalis (i^ 217). 

Pekesohe: early instances of the word are: Wir fanden beym 
Eingang des Hanses die Braut in einer schonen Pikesehe Couleur 
de Puce, mit rosenfarbnen Taft gefdttert, und auf der Briist und 
in der Taille mit den reichsten silibernen Drotteln besetzt {Teut- 
scher MerTcur, 1779^ iv^ 194). die grossen iSchritte, die sie noch 
aus ihrem alten Stande zu thun gewohnt war, passten mit nichten 
zu der zierlichen Pikesehe mit den silbernen Drotteln (p. 200). 

Peuschen': lexicographers first cite this word, asigned to East 
Middle Germany, from the year 1586, in the form verpfusclien. 
The following forms, even though their identity may not be en- 
tirely certain, claim attention on account of their greater age : das 
sie is andirswo vorpussehet hetten und vorburget {Monum^^ vi, 
435 :1418). It may be added that vorburget stands for vorburgen, 
which spelling occurs on p. 438. Eyn teyl was be seyte geleget, 
sunder is muste hervor. Die besten rinck mit den edelsten ge- 
steynen seynt vorposchet, dach wil ich dornoch stellen ( Bunge, x, 
469: 5. JuL 1449). As this scribe confuses a and o {dach = doch, 
hastliche^ Jcosiliche) y vorposchet may possibly stand for verpa- 
schet (cf. DWB. xii, 958: ^schmuggelnd verkaufen^). ist ein 
veAorgen gemach gewest, dorjnnen tzwene gen eynander in der 
mawern haben sitzen mogen, vnd in die stube vorpfost, das jsz 
vnmerglich gewest ist {Script rerum LusaL iii, 350, event of 


Monumenta ... res gestas Poloniae illustrantia, Cracovie, 1874 
Liv- Bsi-f und Ourlandiselies UrkloK, Beval, 1853 fi. 
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1514). The idea of secrecy, which Walther (Zs. cL ^Yortf. Tin, 
195) considers inherent in pfuschen, is present in ail the words 
just cited, and the texts are all Middle German of the eastern 
borders, but connection with Busch, which IValther posits, does 
not seem by any means established. 

Pludeehose: in addition to the variant Bloclerlwse, cited by 
Kluge, there is a form Fludcrhose , mit sainmten wanilies viid scliax” 
neckle vnd schwartzen fiuderhoszen mit datfet gefuetret niit silbern 
deggenketten, die Spanier sament Wanilies vnd ledern koller aiich 
sohwartz finder hoszen wie ob gefuetret (XTiiterfr.^'* 41, 3161). 

Pkoviakt: instead of 1551, this word can be cited as early as 
1474: ander volcks, das mit prowanden ab und ane kiimpt {Tonies 
rer. austr, 46, 317: 1474). vnd ist grosz cost von korn vnd von 
fleisch vnd von ander breuiande dorjiine gewesen ( Ochseiibein®, p. 
59: 1476). 

Schrietstellee: in its present meaning of ^ author^ the word 
is said to date from G-ottsched^s time. The following earlier in- 
stances are from Stubenberg (1660) : Es gibt viel Schrifftstellere, 
die unter dem Kamen der Katurlaindigung iiur fiinf oder sechs 
Theilungen herfurgeben (p. 224). Theils Schriffitsteller sageii 
■Wiinder und Maher von alten Gemahlden, wie es dann dereii in der 
That treffliche gehabt (p. 303). IStubenberg uses also Sckrifi- 
Yerfasser (pp. 194, 195, 20d) and Schnftefi-Terfasser (pp. 193, 
216). 

Selbstlautee, ‘^Yokal,^ is cited from Stieler (1601). Here 
again Stubeniberg has an earlier form: . . . Lettern nennet; diese 
■sind in Selbstlautend- oder Mitstimmere abgetheilet (p. 208). 
Mitstimmer, ^KonsonanV does not seem to be Iniown to lexi- 
cographers. 

■STA^rnoHEiv: for this Stubenberg has the s}monym Abendst&n- 
derling: seiner Euhlschaft einen Abendstanderling hielte (p. 292). 

sStofe, cited from Stieler (1691), likewise goes back to- 'Staben- 
berg, who uses it very frequently; haben Stoffes gnug, p. 279) ; von 
denen, die an einigem Stoffe arbeiten (p. 284) ; wann man fiber den 
Stoffen arbeitet (p. 313) ; dieser iStoffe Gesohlechte zu findeii (p. 


Archiv des Ustorischen Vereim Don JJnUrfrmken und AscJiaffenhurg. 
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314). The plural regularly has umlaut. The adjective sfofla>- 
occurs on pp. 67, 274, 393, unstoffbar on p. 276. 

Steapazb is cited from Stieler (1691). An earlier form Stra- 
bai, ' Niederlage,’ occurs m Eppend. derhalb die Eomer 

. . . von dem erdychten Kunig ein wiiste strabat entpfyengen 
(p. 24). 

Tokkunstler : this word^ cited from Stieler (1691), again goes 
back to Stiibenberg: indeme er sich eines Ton-Ktinstlers zum Werk- 
zenge gebraiicht (p. 295). Ton-Kunst (pp. 288 ff.), Tonhunst- 
LeJirsatz (p. 222), Tonlautung (p. 2-89), Tonspiel (p. 104), 
Tomuerlczeug (pp. 47, 552), and Ton-Z eichen (p. 292) also occur. 

Torte is recorded for the early 16th ‘century. A Latin docu- 
ment dated 1418 proves that the word must have been known a 
century earlier: vnam pasteydam et vnam tortam sicut (in) 
nupciis sunt {Liil. Urhbcli,, vi, 88). Pasteydam, of course, is a 
latinized Pastete, 

IJnbill : in addition to the feminine Unbill, w^hose literary use 
is dated 1760, we may cite from (Stuhenberg (1660) a masculine 
or neuter form of the word : wegen des von selbigen empfangenen 
TJnbillens (p. 59) ; uns gegen die TJnhillen der Zeit . . . zu schir- 
men (p. 306). 

Uksterk occurs very frequently in Stubenberg: Man soil 
solchen IJnstern nicht verhehlen (p. 58) ; dass sie diese Unsterne 
iiberwinden noch erschrecken konnen (p. 86) ; haben diese Lehr- 
Kiinste keinen anderen TJnstern auf -sich (p. 223). 

Weibsbild, cited from Stieler (1691), also goes back to Stu- 
benberg: blosz nachforschen, wo es die schonsten Weibsbilder . . . 
gibet (p. 767). 

Weiitealter, first cited from the year 1723, occurs abundantly 
in iStuhenberg: vieles TJngeziefers, insonderheit der Eaupen und 
Weinfalteren (p. 696 ) ; was vor Eaupen und Weinfalteren (oder 
Molkendieibe) aus theils Gewachsen kommen (i6.) ; sich die 
Eaupen in ein Gespiihle einschliessen, und wann sie Weinfalteren 
werden (p. 697) ; fast aller Weinfalteren, derer Buntigkeit dieses 

Rdmischer Sistorim Bekurtmng . . . Duroh Heinrich von Hppendorff. 
Strassburg, 1536. 
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1' ngezief ers Selionlieit sehen lasst was vor eine Weinfalter- 

Gestalt sie habe {ib,) ] 

Witterich;: a similar formation, apparently iinrecorclecl, is 
mietnch: daz er mietrich. were (Justmger/*’ p. 114: ca. 1420). 
On p, 123 in different wording: daz er niiet solte ban genomen 
(i e,, that he had been bribed). 

ZOTTELX: in addition to the MHG. zoten, a 15th century form 
zodehi may be noted: kein sewmniis seiii . . . dann sich krigszlenft 
iiiclit zodelii wollen lassen {Fontes rer. ausir. 44, 195: 1464). 

W. Kuerelmeyee. 


Linguisiique et Dialectologie Tommies; Problemes et ^leiliodes 
Par G Millaedet. Montpellier et Paris : 'Champion, 1923. 520 
pp. 8° (Publications de la Societe des langues romaiies, t. 

XXVIII ) , 

We have in this work of Georges Millardet a fairly complete 
exposition and criticism of the various methods used in linguistic 
and dialectal studies, and no one is better qualified than the author 
of Etudes de Dialectologie Lmidaise to undertake the ta>k. The 
book is full of ideas and facts and one can even find in it some 
wholesome truths that are liable to be forgotten by a certain school 
of philologists. The book is attractively, and, one may say, wittily 
written and every student of linguistics will read it with pleasure 
and profit. 

The work is divided into three parts of five chapters each. In 
the first part, entitled Apergu general, the author gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole field of linguistics. He reviews every 
important subject from the use of experimental phonetics to prob- 
lems of toponomy. He ehows the relative value of literary compo- 
sitions and legal documents, and passes to the utility of experimental 
phonetics .and to the geographical method. Here we have a critical 
appreciation of the AtUs Unguistique of Gillieron and Edmont. He 
points out the short-comings of such a work, giving at the same time 
his idea of a perfect atlas. He criticises very sharply those Eomance 
scholars w^ho refuse absolutely to go back to the roman common 

Berner Chronih von Conrad Jmtinger, Bern, 1870. 
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and who want to isolate their method from the comparative method 
that has given such good results in the study of Indo-European 
languages. 

He goes on to prove that^ in spite of their contempt for the 
comparative method, this school really resorts to it without admit- 
ting it, as for example, when the geogra'plie speaks of the sujfixe 
qui correspond au frangais -ier/’ Supporting Meiilet^s dictum ''qui 
rent vrai'ment expliquer n'a pas plus le droit d'isoler les p modes 
modernes des periodes aneiennes que Von n'a le droit d' expliquer 
Vetat actuel en neghgeani le passe,'' G. Millardet urges the Eomance 
student not only to go back to the Latin but even beyond. He would 
also like to see an atlas of all Eomania, for one cannot isolate the 
Eomance dialects according to political boundaries, since every- 
thing m the domain of Eomance philology is related to something 
else; and, moreover, one must not neglect the literary and official 
languages, in spite of the fact that Gillieron calls them langues 
stagnantes" ; for these ‘"longues prHendues stagmntes sont Men 
vimntes puisqu'elles cornbaUent et puisqu'elles minquent," He per- 
mits the use of dialectology, but holds that it should be subordinate 
to the study of the literary language and not be an end in itself, 
tor, after all, as Gillieron himself admits, literary French is le 
M'usee national" This is important, coming from the author of 
Etudes de Dialectologie Landaise. He even quotes M. Grammont 
on the refinement of civilized languages (R. L. R. nx, 438) 

The end of the first part is an excellent refutation of the claim 
put forward by the geographes " that “ la phonetiqiie bruiale fait 
d la psgcliologie souple et complexe me place de plus en plus im- 
porMnte." G, -Millardet maintains that phonetics is the funda- 
mental base on which is built the whole edifice of language. Phon- 
etics can explain a problem of toponomy or solve a question of se- 
mantics. Morphology also is immediately dependent on phonetics 
and the action of phonetic laws can bring about modifications and 
even complete changes in the inflexional system. Even loss of 
flexions due to phonetic change is compensated by a new system 
created by phonetic change. It would seem that syntax would be 
free from its influence, yet here again we see it at work, G. Millar- 
det quotes Foulet on G'est moi" and Meillet on the disappearance 
of the past definite as Aowing the effect of phonetics on syntax. 

The second part of the book is entirely devoted to phonetics! In 
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it M'lllardet discusses many problems of great interest. He begins 
by devoting considerable space to refuting Gillieron^ whose Mirages 
glionMiques'' are mercilessly treated. He points out all the weak 
points 111 that work and gives his own solution of the problems dis- 
cussed^ based, of course, on phonetics and the comparative method. 
Nevertheless, he recognizes that geographical linguistics can be of 
very great help and, in the chapter on convergence of methods, 
Millardet shows how a combination of the two metho-ds is indis- 
pensable for the correct solution of certain problems. Taking what 
would seem an opposite point of view, he deals with the palatals in 
Piedmontese as treated by Attilio Levi and shows conclusively how 
geographical linguistics prove the Italian scholar's deductions. In 
every branch the combination of methods is necessary, even to dis- 
tingmsh loan words of the native elements. He stresses specially 
the principles of superposition '' and configuration des aircsM 
In those two chapters, the student will find many interesting prob- 
lems which cannot be detailed here, such as the discussion of piece, 
niece, avoine, the value of i m Eopianee; the evolution of the 
classical latiii group gn. In the treatment of this last problem 
M'lllardet goes beyond Classical Latin to the primitive form and 
shows how" it is often necessary to go beyond the historical period of 
Latin in treating Latm phonetics. 

He next takes up the question of phonetic law"s, bringing out the 
difference betw'-een laws and tendencies. '^^Every law' is the expres- 
sion of a tendency but a tendency does not necessarily become a law/' 
The latter is the expression of a constant relation, of a necessary 
concordance, betw^een tw’-o states of the same language at different 
chronological stages. This he uses to show how dissimilation and 
differentiation obey certain tendencies and are not chance happen- 
ings. 

The second part ends with a chapter entitled Lois aveugles,'' 
one of the most important of the book, if not the most important. 
It is a combative chapter full of fighting spirit, where the author 
uses all his verve to vindicate the old phonetic methods, even going 
so far as to bring to a fixed principle a number of phonetic phe- 
nomena. He introduces a theory of syllabic norms based on E. de 
Saiissure’s definition of a syllable; Une mite constitnh par m ou 
plusieuTs phonemes omrmts {m e^plosifs) ranges par aperture 
CToissante et suivis d'un ou pludeurs phonemes fermanis (ou 
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implosifs) ranges par aperture decroissante. He throws new light 
on some obscure problems such as the treatment of f in Gascon and 
the recluetron of the diphthong in Spanish. He even applies it to the 
discussion of the French oi and also to the displacement of accent. 
The whole chapter is full of interesting matter expressed in vivid 
and even picturesque langu-aige. 

In the third part, G. Millardet treats of problems other than 
phonetic. He would like to see a semasiologieal atlas as w^ell as 
Gillieron’s onomasiological atlas. Had that atlas existed^ Gillieron’s 
error in the etymology of pervenche would not have been made. He 
also tackles the problem of homonymy, so dear to M. Gillieron, and 
of popular etymology. He again wittily contradicts many of Gil- 
lieron’s deductions; Iriuhte (violet), says Gillieron, is not violette 
but derived from ahriu (april) ; G. Millardet cannot understand how 
a flower could take its name from a month in which it never ap- 
pears, at least in that part of the country. 'Gilli4ron would say the 
same thing, too, about Iriuloun (violin) ! Here again Millardet 
shows that phonetic and popular etymology are but two aspects of 
the same problem. 

In morphology also can be seen the effect of phonetics. The same 
tendencies that influence phonetics influence morphology. He illus- 
trates his arguments by many examples of high interest. In the 
chapter on syntax, he strikes the same note. We must resort to 
Latin in order to understand the problem of eyntax. Although the 
hook was written before Brunot’s La Pensee et la Langiie had ap- 
peared, he adds an appreciation and a criticism of that book in a 
note. He maintains his opinion, founded on the articles of Brunot 
in La Revue Umversitaire, doubting qufen faisant passer au sec^^ 
ond plan toute olservation des phenomenes concrets du la^igage, on 
puisse arriver a en rendre compie sdentifiquementP He finds that 
after all the book is not revolutionary, nothing is explained — every- 
thing is merely reclassified. He ends his work with a short chapter 
on the relation between linguistics and other sciences, such as lit- 
erary history, discussion of sources, localisation of manuscripts, the 
question of substrata, movements of population, and the question of 
sociology. 

Linguistique ei Dialectologie Romanes has been said to be a crit- 
icism of 'Gillieron. I should rather 'say it is an answer to the crit- 
icism of Gillieron and his ischool, a parry with a thrust after it. His 
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criticisms are pointed and supported by close rea-oiiing, strong ar- 
guments and excellent examples. His methods are scientiiie and 
rigorously accurate. One must not inter that Millardet is the 
averred opponent of the geographical method but he does oppo:=e 
doing away with everything else and making that the only cntenou. 
He warns us against what he calls la dialectologie filmee et catos- 
tropMqvcf' His concluding lines^ — verite limjuistiqiie, comme 
toute verite scientifique ne sortira ni d'une recherche inalacUve ou 
enfantine de la nouveautej ni d'un cliamhardement general des cofi- 
naissances et des methodes, lei, plus qii aiUeurs peut-etre, Tutopie, 
V intuitionnisms et en menie iemps le vain Halage d'line faiisse pre- 
cision scientifique, voila les ennenns — will rally to his support all 
those whOj like the reviewer, see some danger in the overthrowing 
of old methods which, although not perfect, still remain the surest. 

I must add that the book contains instructive figures and two 
indices that greatly help in referring to any particular problem. 

C. Gilli. 

Bryn Mawr College, 


Father Tall: A Study of his Life and Works, ivith Uncollected 
and Unpunished Poems. By Francis A. Litz. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. 

In his study of Father Tabb Dr. Litz has endeaYored to do three 
things : to present afresh the facts of TahFs life, to classify and 
appraise his poems, and to collect so far as possible his uncollected 
and unpublished ■writings. For the task undertaken Dr. Litz pos- 
sessed exceptional advantages. He "was for several years a pupil 
under Father Tahb at 'St. Charles’ College, Maryland, and there 
came daily into personal contact "with the poet, ■who at one time 
vouchsafed to give to him a brief account of his life. Besides, he 
has lived and taught in Baltimore, ■n-here he has enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance and the friendship of most of Tahb’s closest friends. 

The volume, so the author informs us, grew largely out of the 
brief autobiographical account 'conmiitted to him by the poet 
shortly before his death. This, unhappily, covers only about ten 
years of the poet’s life, but it includes the important period of the 
Civil War. For the rest Dr. Litz has had to rely mainly on his 
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own researches. The material available he has evidently sifted 
with the accuracy and the thoroughness of a scholar ; though he is 
not entirely happy in the arrangetmeiit of his materials, and in 
shifting his point of view several times (see, especially, pp. 30 and 
36) he has injured the coherence and, in a measure, the clarity of 
Ins account.^ That there are periods in the life of Tabb that arc 
still very obscure (as, for instance, the mag or part of the years 
1870-1872, when the poet virtually drops out of sight), he freely 
admits; and despite his enthusiastic admiration for his former 
teacher, he admits that he exhibited at times something of vindic- 
tiveness in his relations with his colleagues at St. Charles^, and 
that by reason of his sensitiveness and of sundry eccentricities, he 
was not always a companionable associate. 

In his appreciation of Tabb^s poems Dr. Litz naturally lays 
stress on the brevity and the epigrammatic nature of his verses, 
on his grace and finish and perfection of form, and on the pre- 
ponderance of nature and religion as his themes. It is in his 
peculiar fusion of nature and religion, or rather, in his treat- 
ment of nature in terms- of religion, — ^that Dr. Litz finds Father 
TabFs chief distinction.^ TabFs taste, he justly observes, was 
not infrequently at fault: there is a -strain of coarseness in a good 
many of his poems, and certainly he overworked the pun. At 
variance with one of the most astute of Tahb^s critics, Dr. Litz 
holds that Tahb's verses do not lack in singing quality The 
poet’s acquaintance with other poets was, he maintains, startlingly 
limited (see pp. 144:~6). His chief literary indebtednesses were, 
he declares, to- (Shakespeare and Keats and Shelley and Tennyson 
and Lanier and Poe ; and he adduces numerous parallels in sup- 
port of this view; but I am not convinced that Tabb owed much 
to Poe, despite his wann admiration for that unhappy genius and 
his fine championing of his cause. An excellent section is that 
devoted to Tabb'’s habits of composition. 

^ Hhere are other evidences of haste in the writing and in the printing 
of the volume, as in the inconsistency between the statistics given on pp. 
108 and 110, and the tabular statement on p. 96. And the method 
adopted of throwing the footnotes to the end of the volume, although 
they are duly numbered in the body of the book, is quite exasperating. 

® This point, in my judgment, Br. Litz labors too far; nor does he make 
his meaning readily clear. iSee for his discussion pages 123-141. 
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But it is m his appendix^ in which he brings together nearly 
two hundred of Father Tabb's poems hitherto unpublished^ that 
Dr. Litz makes his chief contribution to his subject. These poems 
are drawm mainly from a highly interesting album of manuscripts 
collected by the poet’s friend, the lamented Dr. William Hand 
Browne, and from an e’\'eii larger 'collection of manuscripts pre- 
served iby another friend of the poeFs, the Rev. Daniel J. O'' Connor. 
It is no small achievement to have collected and published for the 
first time so large a body of the verse of so considerable a poet as 
Father Tabb. We have, in efieet, a new volume of Tabb's poems, 
a volume but little inferior to more than one of the volumes pub- 
lished during the poeFs life-time. Besides these Dr. Litz reprints 
from the newspapers and magazines some forty poems published 
by the poet but not heretofore collected. 

Dr. Litz promises (on page 181 of his study) a collected edition 
of Tab'fo^s poems. It is earnestly to be hoped that he will make 
good this promise. For although Tabb, by reason of his subtlety 
and his compactness, will never make a wide or an enthusiastic 
popular appeal, he is a poet to he reckoned -with. And a full and 
carefully edited collection of his poems will go far toward securing 
for him his rightful place in the esteem of the reading public. 

Killis Campbell. 

University of Texas. 


Eighteenth Century Readings. By Albert Schixz. Xw York: 

Henry Holt and Company^ 1923. 

Ce nonyeau volume de M. Scliinz fait suite aux Seventeenth Cen- 
tury readings du meme auteur et correspond au m§me objet. II 
rendra encore plus de services que son pred4eesseur, puisqu’il n’ex- 
istait ]usqu’ici aueun ouvrage pratique permettant de donner aux 
eleves des colleges une connaissanee m§me superficielle des textes 
les plus importants du dix-ihuitieme siecle, et que les Editions 
d’ouvrages separ4s etaient fort rares. M. Sehinz a volontairement 
restreint son clioix aux auteurs les plus connus du siecle. On 
retrouvera la les extraits que Ton s’attendait h trouver de Voltaire, 
de Montesquieu, de Eousseau, de Buffon, de Diderot, etc.. Men 
pr4sent6s, pree4d4s de notices e3q)]icative8 redig4es sp4cialement au 
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point cle VTie des eleves americaiiis, et des indications biblio- 
graphiqiies qui perniettront d'aiguiller des rechcrclies et des 
lectures plus pousseeh. Uii ouvrage de ce genre ne pent etre in 
complet ni trop coniplique. On pent se demander eepeiidaiit si 
M,. Scliiuz n’a jias parfois pousse un jieu trop loin le desir de sim- 
plification. La premiere phrase de V Introduction me parait a cet 
egard particulierement regrettable: Strictement parlant, dit 

M. SchinZj le XVIIIme siecle politique^ philosophique et litteraire 
va de 1715 (date de la mort de Louis XIV) a 1789 (date de la prise 
de la Bastille) c.md. a la lievolution Iran^aise/^ M. Schinz sait 
mieux que tout autre quhl n^en est rien et que c’est la precisement 
Ihdee fausse qiihl faut s’attacher a detruire an debut meme de toute 
etude sur le dix-liuitienie si5cle. Fort heureusement M. Schinz ne 
se tieiit pas a ce programme etroit et donne des extraits copieux 
des Pr&cuTseurs, Saint Simon^ Bayle et Fontenelle. Mais ni Bayle, 
ni Fontenelle iVetaient des isoles et il aurait peut-etre vain la 
peine de le dire plus nettement. 

Les extraits sont en general choisis parmi les passages les plus 
earaeteristiques des auteurs cites. II me sera permis de trouver 
cependant que la part faite a Lesage, dont on pent facilenient se 
procurer des editions abregees, est trop belle, surtout quand on con- 
state Babsence de tout extrait de Fabbe Prevost. Je regrette egale- 
ment que M. Schinz n'ait pas supprime un des trop longs et trop 
fameux passages de Biiffon, pour nous donner un extrait des 
Ppoques de la nature. 

Gilbert Ci-iix'ard. 

Johns Eophms Vnitetsity. 


La Tragedie frangaise et le theatre hoUandais au dix-septieme 
siede. I. U Influence de Corneille, Par J. Bauwens, Amster- 
dam, A. H. Kruyt, 1921. 274 pp. 

This thesis (doctorat de Funiversite, Paris) is chiefly concerned 
with Dutch translations of Pierre Corneille. Introductory pages' are 
devoted to a resume of Dutch literature and its relations to French 
before the seventeenth century. Some attention is also given to 
the influence exerted upon other works than translations by Cor- 
neille’s tragedies and dramatic theories. M. Bauwens, whom no one 
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■will accuse of cliaimnism^ liolrls that the es=ientiallT Philistine 
characteristics of his fellow countrymen hare made it difficult for 
them to appreciate French literature, although ther imitated and 
translated extensively classical French tragedie'?, just as they had 
previously imitated mediaeval romances and the verse of the 
rhHoriqueurs, Translations of French plays are found more largely 
in the second than in the first half of the seventeenth century in 
-spite of the fact that it was during that period that France became 
the political enemy of Holland. Translations of Corneille are found 
chiefly after 1680^ though the Cuh Horace, the Henlenr, and He- 
ra dim were translated not long after they were published. Indeed 
Corneille did not become popular among the Dutch until after 
Eacme^ hut eventually Ins influence was universally felt. Unfortu- 
nately it was exerted through inferior translations and was far from 
being beneficial Elle n’a point tiie le genie cle nos auteurs . . . 
pour la bonne raison qu’iD iPen avaient point” (p. *227), but it 
taught them little more than dramatic technique and to banish de 
leurs pieces le pathetique brutal et grossier qui les avaient pen a 
pen envahies ” (p. 209 ). His finer qualities were little appreciated 
b^' his translators. Thus, for example, the famous qffiil mouriit ” 
is turned by a commonplace when, as B. remarks^ it would have 
been very easy to find the Dutch equivalent (p. 105 ) . Pauline’s line 

Mon Polyencte tonelie H son hettre dernidre 

becomes Do you see the great danger my bedfellow is in ? ” ^ 
Heemskexck, translator of the Cid^ is prosaic; John de "Witt, to 
whom B. attributes the translation of Horace, is prolix; Byh unite^i 
the faults of both in his translation of Polyeucte, Bodogiine, 
Heracliiis, Andromede. Even the translation of Nicomede deserves 
little praise, though made by the Dutch Sapho,” Ivataryne Les- 
cailje, daughter of a refugee from Geneva. Cette fois,” writes B., 

j’etais fermement decide a admirer non seulement ce qui serait 
admirable, mais tout ee qui s’ eleverait de si peu que ce f1it,au-dessus 
dll nffidiocre, mais j’y lai perdu mes peines ” (p. 193), 

After reading the sections devoted to Dutch plays other than 
translations, I am left uncertain as to whether B. has taken into 
consideration the possible influence of Corneille’s contemporaries. 

^ Gy ziet liet groot gevaar van mynen Bedgenoot (p. 147) . 
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Does Constantinus de Groote (p. 215)^ for instance^ owe anything 
to Tristan FHermite^ Arminius (p. 215) to Scudery^ Soplionisba 
(p. 222) to Mairet? It is possible that Pertlicmte, as well as other 
tragedies by Corneille, may have influenced Verloofde Komnclis- 
druidt (p. 204). Admetiis et Alcestis (p. 220) certainly goes back 
to Euripides, despite the substitution of Philip of Macedon for 
Hercules. 

The first appendix, m which extensive use is made of 'Worp’s 
Geschiedenis van het Drama en van liet Tooneel in Nederland, gives 
an interesting list of French plays translated into Dutch during the 
•seventeenth century. One is surprised to find more than fifty 
dramatists figuring there and that translations of such compara- 
tively little known plays as Magnon^s Oroondate, Montfleury^s Ma- 
riage de rien, and QuinaulPs Astrale were edited more frequently 
than Polyeucte, Tartuife, or PhMre, This fact sihows how hard it 
IS to form an estimate of French influence on the Dutch theater 
from the study of Corneille alone. Before B. publishes his chapters 
on other authors, I should like to call his attention to certain errors 
in the list besides those indicated by M. Galas.^ 

The system of dating the French plays is unfortunate. At one 
time the date of first representation is given, at another tliat of 
printing, but rarely is one told which is meant. As a matter of 
fact, the important date here is that of publication, for it is im- 
probable that any of the plays were translated from the manuscript. 
Laure persecuUe was first published in 1639, not 1649; Boxane in 
1640, not 1647; Sainte Catherine in 1643, not 1644; la Jalouse 
d'elle-mmm in 1650, not 1659; Lubin in 1661, not 1652.® 1641 is 
too early a date either for the acting or the printing of Pompee. 
Different dates are assigned to Thomas Morns on pp. 262 and 263, 
The dating of La mort de Brute et de Porcie, 1673 instead of 1037, 
is evidently a misprint. UArt de regner was written by Gillet de la 
Tessonerie, not by Gabriel Gilbert. Dr. Bussom has shown in his 
dissertation on Pradon, too recently for B. to have consulted it, 
that the initial N, should not be assigned to this dramatist. 

L, G., TU {19.2a), 166-168. 

® The mistake is probably due to a misprint in the BihliotMque du thedtre 
frangois, Dresden, 1768, ill, 38. There is a copy of the edition of 1661 in 
the Collection Kondel. 
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On the whole; B.’s laborious undertaking; carried out with the 
patience that he attributes to his compatriots and the taste that 
he denies theni; merits the thanks of those who are interested in 
the spread of French literature abroad. It is to be hoped that lie 
will soon publish the remaining chapters of his work; to be devoted 
to Eacine; Thomas Corneille; Qiiinault and other dramatists of 
the period. 

H. Caerixgtox Laxcaster. 


Hanptfragm der Bomanistih. Festschrift tur Philipp Aiigu:?t 
Becker. Heidelberg; Winter, 19:32; 322- pp. 

Les Hauptfragen der Romanistik soiit un ouvrage dedie a M. 
Philipp August Becker a Poccasioii du soixantieme aiiniversaire de 
ce savant. Apres une introduction qiii donne la liste des k*rits de 
M. Becker, vient une sene d’articles par quelques-uns des roma- 
nistes les plus connus de PAllemagne et de PAutriche. Ces articles 
sont dmses en trois groupes. Le premier groupe traite de pro- 
blemes linguistiques, le deuxieme d^uii sujet relevant a la fois de 
la langue et de la litterature, le troisienie groupe de questions 
litteraires. Le volume contient les articles suivants : 

(1) Earl von Ettmayer; ^^Bie Eolle der Verba vicaria ini poeti- 
schen Stil Lafontaines ; Matthias Fried wagner, Zur Ausspraehe 
des iateinischen C vor hellen Vokalen^^; Ernst Gamillseheg; ‘^‘^Zur 
sprachlichen Giiederung Frankreiclis ; Leo Jordan^ Die verbale 
negation bei Eabelais und die Methode psychologiseiier Einfiihliing 
in der Sprachwissensdhaf t ” ; Eugen Lerch, Die Aufgaben der 
romanischen Syntax ; Erhard- Lommatzsch, Deiktische Elemente 
im Altf ranzosischeii ; Wilhelm Meyer-Lubke; ^^Zeiitripetale Erafte 
im Sprachleben ; Gustav Eieder, ‘^^Probleme des Kriegsfranzosi- 
schen^^; Karl Vossler, ^‘^Eeue Denkformeii im Vulgarlateiii 
(2) Josef Briich; Literaturgeschiehte und Spradligeschiehte.'"'' (3 ) 
Hanns Heiss, “Zur Charakterisierung der franzbsichen Literatur des 
19. Jahrhunderts;"' Victor Klemperer; "'Der fremde Dante f Fritz 
Eeubert; " Franzosisehe Eokokoprohleme ; Emil Winkler, ^"Das 
Kunstproblem der Tierdiehtuug; besonders der Tierfabel;’" Quhl 
nous soit permis de xeiidre eompte de quelques-unes de ces etudes 
qui precisent en des points partieuliers la meiiode de la pliiloiogie 
romane. 

4 
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AL Frieclwagner reprend la question de ^alteration dii c latiii 
devant e et % qiii a tant de fois cleja ete ctiicliee 

II rappelle qn^avec la fixation c?nne date pour un plienoniene 
plionetique dans une region deterniinee la question est loin d’etre 
resoliie. II preiirl eoinme point de depart -deux nonis de lieu de la 
proYinee rlietique (en Vmdelieie^ c’est-a-dirc dans la Baviere mo- 
deriie) qiii^ encore aujourdfiiu];, presenteiit le c latin. liliinevarium 
Anlonini Angusti et Hierosolymitaniini contient la forme Oelio 
monte qii’on a identifiee avec Ivellmunz, dans la Souabe bavaroise, 
oil passe une route romaine. M. Pri-edwagner se demande a quelle 
epoqxie et dans quelles conditions les Alemans out entendu la forme 
Kelimonfe, qui est la base de Kellmiinz. La rive droite de Filler, 
ou se trouve Kellmunz^ est encore restee pendant deux cents ans 
lau pouvoir des legionnaires apres la perte de la rive gauche donr 
parle Ammien. Kellmunz a du passer au pouvoir des Alemans vers 
470. II iFest pas probable que les envahisseurs aient prononee le 
iiom de cet endroit autrem-ent que les habitants gallo-romains. II 
faut done admettre que vers 470 on prononqait encore dans cette 
region le h devant e, ou du moins un son voisin, tel que h\ 

La Tabula Peuiingeriana etabkt les distances des stations de 
Vindelicie les unes des autres; Fune de ces stations sur la rive gauche 
du Danube est Geleusum. On a reconnu cette forme dans le nom du 
Kelsbach qui coule non loin des Heux nommes dans la Table. ' Or 
dhme Notitia dignitatum, ^crit militaire de Fannee 400^ on conclut 
qu^encore au commencement du siecle des camps fortifies re- 
mains se defendaient sur la rive gauche du Danube. Lors du rappel 
des legionnaires^ la population civile a du rester au moins en partie, 
et ce sont les paysans de la contree que les envahisseurs entendaient 
prononcer Celeumm. Cette region ayant ete conquise au com- 
in-eneement du sixi^me siecle, 'M. Fri-edwagner en conclut qu’a cette 
epoque on y pronongait encore le h latin devant e, 

M, Friedwagner termine son article par une critique des deduc- 
tions qiFon avait voulu tirer de certains noms de lieu de la Suisse 
allemaiide pour determiner approximativement la date de Fialteration 
idu c latin. Ainsi il recuse le temoignage de Kempraten, dans lequel 
tM. Meyer-Lubke avait voulu voir un Centum pmta, forme attest^e 
par un texte de Fannie 741, M. Friedwagner pense quhl s’agirait. 
plut6t d^un mot celtique tel que Cambo — qu’on trouve dans certains 
noms de lieu comme Kempten, De plus dans le cas de Kempraten 
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les eoiisonnes au commencement ties syllabe^ sent toiite- trois siijette.- 
a caution (on s'attendrait par exemplc a ce qiie le [) de\xeiiiie /i/j. 
L'etymologie proposee parait done de\oir etre ni -e eii doiitej et il 
faiit voir dans le Centum pmta de 74:1 une ^ninologie dii scribe rjiu 
clierclie a expliquer une forme qifil ne compreiiait pas. 

Be menie il faut faire des reserves sur les conclusions que IsL 
iMeyer-Lubke a aouIu tirer du noin de lieu Cerlier (en alleniaiid 
Erlach ) ^ et pour lequel M. Meyer-Lubke prend comme base Cacrelli- 
aciim. Les Alemans auraient, vers 455 deja^ enteiidu Tserlako, et 
auraient identifi6 le son initial a leur preposition io (en all. mod. 
zu)^ aA^ec chute de la Toyelle de la preposition. M. Friedwagner, 
pour des raisons historiques, recuse ce temoignage. On pourra.r. 
ajouter quhl est difficile d’admettre que la voyelle de la preposition 
ait pu disparaitre deja a cette epocjue. Le n de zu ne tombe que dans 
les patois modernes. Le nom allemand iFest pas necessairement ne 
au moment on les Allemands sont arrives devaiit la Aulle. La plus 
ancienne forme allemande de ce nom de lieu contient un H. au 
oonimencement du mot, sans cpie Ton sache d’oii vieiit cet H. Les 
formes Centum prata et '^CaerelUaciim ne sauraient done servir a 
dater le phenomene de Falteration du c latin devant e et f. 

Il serait interessant de soumettre a la inetliode critique de II. 
Friedwagner les noms de lieu de la Suisse allemande Kerzers et 
Kelirsiien, dans lesquels MM. Gauchat et Jiid Toient sauf erreur 
‘‘ Ceresetum. Kerzers (en fr. Chief res) se trouYe dans une partie de 
la Suisse qui a ete germanisee au sixieme siecle, alors que Kelirsiien 
ne Fa pas ^te avant le septieme siecle. Il faut done, pour cette partie 
de Fempire lomain, admettre un Ic encore plus tard que pour la 
r^ion autour de tE^ellmiinz et dli Kelsbaeh. 

Un autre article qui a le merite cFattirer Fatteiition sur des points 
de m^thode est eelui de M. Eugen Lerch, intitule ^^Die Aufgaien ier 
romaniscJien Syntax M. Lereh rappelle qu’il y avait Jusqifici 
deux methodes a suivre lorsqu'on abordait une question de syntaxe 
dans une langue romane. Ou bien Fon partait clu latin et Fon 
etudiait les cliangements qu’a subis la construction iatine a travers 
les siecles ; ou bien, en partant de la construction moclerne, on re- 
montait Jusqu'au latin. Dans les deux eas les faits de syntaxe 
etaient consid 4 r 45 comme le r^sultat d^une evolution; leur explica- 
tion ne pouvait done §tre qu’historique. La methode qui eonsiste a 
comparer les faits de syntaxe communs aux differentes langues ro- 
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manes est a Tlienre qn^il est assez avancee, alors qn^a Texception 
de qnelqiies remarqnes clans les travanx de Vossler on n’a pas encore 
insiste sur les differences syntaxiques par lesqnelles se distinguent 
ces langues. 

iM'. Lereh rapp-elle egalement que pour ceux qui ont a enseigner 
line langiie, il est de tonte importance de connaitre k raison d’etre 
des faits de syntaxe^ e’est-a-dire leur evolution du latin. Pourtant 
depuis plusieiirs annees runanimite sur la cfiiestion de savoir s’ll 
convient d^etudier historiquement une langue a cesse dkxister. 
J, HaaSj clans sa Fmnzosisclie Syntax^ avait precoiiise une 
metliode deseriptive dans Fetude d’un etat de langage^ c’est-a-dire 
qukn expliquerait un phenomene de syntaxe par Fidee que skn fait 
le sujet parlant^ qui nk pas conscience dTine evolution quancl il 
parle sa langue maternelle Par exemple, dans la pbrase anglaise 

the king was offered a seat Fancien datif the king nkst plus senti 
comme tel. Pour un Anglais the king est clevenu un nominatif, 
puisqukn clit he was offered a seal/’ Du point de vue du sujet 
parlant, il serait faux de voir en the king un datif et de Fexpliquer 
comme teld 

M. Lereh explique aussi dkne mankre interessante la raison cle 
Femploi du .subjonctif apres quoique. A un moment donn6 un in- 
stinct obsciir a porte Fmdividu parknt frangais a consid6rer Findi- 
catif apres quoique comme vulgaire. Voulant parler bien il emploic 
le -subjonctif. Les tparalleles que M-. Leroli a trouves en allemand 
■skxpliquent de meme. La forme incorreete er frug tend de plus en 
plus a remplacer er fragte, qukn estime moins beau^ moins ^^noble.^^ 
Ces tendances^ sociales dans leur engine;, devront gtre etudiees et 
serviront a expliquer un grand nombre de formations syntaxiques 

^ Voila cles id^es oU M. Lereh. a sans contredit siibi I’influence du Trmti de 
stylistique de M. Charles Bally. Des parallfeles s’lmposent un pen par- 
tout, qui montrent jusqu’a quel point M. Lereh est imhu des idees 
du savant genevois. En voici un exeniple. Dans les Bauptfragen nous 
lisons a la page 91: ^^Fiir das Bewusstsein des Sprechenden ist die Spraehe 
nichts Gewordenes uiid Werdendes, . sondein etwas Konstantes. Er 
pflegt nicht ii'ber die -Spraehe zu reflektieren, er weiss niehts davon, class 
sie eine Geschichte hat,” et dans le TraiU de stylistique^ h la page 21: 
''Le sujet qui parle spontantoent sa langue maternelle a tout le temps 
conscience d^un 4tat, nullement dkne iuolution, ni dhine perspective dans le 
temps. A moins d^§tre un ^rudit, il vit dans Fillusion que la langue qu^il 
parle a tou jours exists telle quhl la parle.” 
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nouvelles. Dans la grande majorite des eas^ ces formations analo- 
giqiies soiit destinees a disparaitre, Quand et poiir(|iiui parvieniieiit- 
elles a Temp'orter? Quand une faute se repetera-t-eile si sou\ent 
qu^elle fiiiira par etre seiile admise conmie correete? Pour etre 
acceptee par rentoiirage du sujet parlant^ la forme ineorrectcment 
employee par celuj-ci doit repondre a un besom, a une certame fa^oii 
de sentir et de penser de ce memo milieu. Pour la syntaxe li s'agit 
done d’etudier les dilferents milieux j?ociaux oii pourroiit se de- 
velopper ces formations nouvelles. Cliez tuns les lionimes il y a line 
tendance tres forte a repousser toiite innovation de laiigage, ime 
sorte de contrainte sociale qui empeeliera le developpenient trop in- 
tense des formations nouvelles. En parlant Tindividu se conforme 
an milieu dans lequel il se trou\e. M Lerch rappelle que le& eerlt^ 
de Meillet et de Bally, tons deux eleves de E. de Saussure, soulignent 
la valeur dvocatrice des faits d^expression. Ceux-ei ont la faeulte 
d^evoqiier des milieux par contraste avec la langue de tous les jours. 
Ces faits d'evocation pourront venir des couclies sociales siiperieure^, 
ou bien du peuple, Targot etant la contrepartie de la langue 
ecrite.*’ - Alors que les “ latmismes de la Pienaissance viennent 
d*eii haut^ un grand nombre, non seulement de mots, mais aussi 
de tournures syntaxiques viennent des classes inferieures de la popu- 
lation. Ceci est vrai aussi pour la prononciation. Apres la Eevo- 
lutioii on se moqua de eeux qui s’obstinaient a dire roe pour roi: 
la prononciation de la bonne societe a ete influencee en ce point par 
les habitudes plionetiques du peuple de Pans. Alors qiiul eta it 
autrefois impossible de remplacer ce suis-je par e'est nioi, il Test tout 
autant de dire aujourd’hui autre chose que e’est mol 

M. Lereli dit tres bien que Topposition entre la metliode soeiaie 
et la methode historique n’est qu^apparente. Il dit : “ Wer die Gegen- 
ivart studiert, studiert eben auch Geschielite: das ISTebeneinander der 
Terschiedenen Wendungen wird ihm von seibst zu einem ITaelieiii- 
ander.^^ ® 

En resume M. Lerch voudrait que Ton preeisat pour tout fait 
syntaxique (1) son premier emploi dans les textes; (2) la raison de 
son emploi; (3) la raison de la conservation et de la diffusion de ce 
fait de syntaxe. Ici il faiidra voir d'abord en quoi il repond a un be- 


3 Voir Bally, Trait 6 de styliBiiqm, p. 227. 
^ Hauptfragen, p. 98, 
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soin; puis on examinera le milieu social dans leqiiel il aura pris iiais- 
sance et les clifferents milieux par lesqiiels il aura passe avaut d’etre 
generaleiiieut acinus a Fexclusion de tout autre lait cle syiitaxe. 

En termmaiit ce ■compte-rendu sommaire de deux articles parus 
dans les Hauptfragen der EomanistiTc, nous ne pouvons que regretter 
de n’ avoir pu dire au moms quelques mots- des autres dtudes, de 
celles siirtout oil iM. Meyer-Liibke etudie ee qu’il iiomme les forces 
centripetes dans le langage (Zentripetale Krafie im Sprachleben) 
et M. Vossler des formes nouvelles de pensee en latin vulgaire {Neus 
Denhforinen im Vulgdrlatein) . Nous n^avons voulu que signaler 
ici un recueil que Ton pent comparer a plus cTun titre aux celebres 
Bausteine zur romcmisclien Pliilologie, dedies a A. Mdssafia en 1905. 

Otto Mullek. 

University of Pe^insylvania, 


COEEESPONDENCE 
Eelmbrecht, 12'51 

Among the occasional passages in the MHG epic Meier Helm- 
Irecht (ca. 1250) which still offer difficulty are the lines in which 
the hexo';, who has given up his present life to enter the services of a 
robber knight, tells of the tortures he metes out to the peasants he 
robs. He says: 

1243 dem ich daz ouge Uz drueke, 

diseu hahe (houwe?) ic3i in den rucke, 
disen bind icb. in den tmeizstoc, 
enem ziuke ich, den loc 
mit der zangen Uz dem barte, 
dem andern rtz ich. die swarte, 
enem mlille ich die lide, 

1250 disen henk ich in die wide 
bi den sparradeim sin. 

The difficulty in the last two lines lies in the meaning of the word 
sparrddern. The MHG dictionaries lead one astray here. Benecke- 
Miiller-Zarneke : Mhd, Worterluch. i, 10; Schmeller: Bairisches 
Worter'b'uch^, ii^ 681; Schade: Altdeutsches Worterbuch'-^y 847; 
Lexer: HandivorUrbuch^ ii, 1070, and his Mhd, Taschemvorter- 
buch^^y 239, all carry as the meaning of this word: varix, Krampf- 
adef, Eollowing the MHG dictionaries, then, the translation 
would read; This one I hang with a withe by his varicose veins, 
— a manifest absurdity, unless, indeed, the improbable assumption 
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were made that we have here a derisive reference to the lower leg 
generally. 

GrimnPs 'Worter'bucli and DiefenhaclPs Glossajlfaii Latmo-Ger- 
manicum (s. v. varex, 606) carry, along with other definitions, the 
basal meaning of this word^ namely * smews/ The word ader 
itself often had this same meaning ; it v as formeiiy used in a very 
general sense;, including the nerves^ smews, ligaments, muscles, 
and even the intestines.^ Thus Vegetins- speaks of schiesszeug 
mit adern lezogenf Ulrich von Liechtenstein, in his Frauen- 
dienst (108, 18), telling how his finger was torn from his hand in 
a ^oiist, says that der vinger an eiiier dder liieF And Hans 
Sachs (1560, ii, 55a), using the word with similar nieaning, 
has the wolf say: Ytzt wil ich mich wol nagen sat der ochssen 
adern am armprustF Gnmnfis Worterlnch also dears up the 
meaning of the first half of the compound, sparr- {sperr-). Be- 
cause of their similarity both of form and of meaning, there has 
been a great amount of confusion and interaction between the 
verbs sparren, sperren, and spannen. Although the parallel forms 
sparren and sperren have the meaning liemmenj hindern, ve see a 
transition toward spannen through the meanings anfsperren, 
dehnen, spa^inen. These verbs were in part synonyms. The first 
definition of sperren given in Benecke-Muller-Zarncke (ii“, 4) is: 
spannen, mit Gewalt auf, an, oder aus emander dehnen. The ex- 
haustive Belege w'hich Grimm records s. sperren makes clear 
beyond doubt the intimate relationship befaveen sperren and span- 
nen, Citations with tlie synonymous use of the two verbs are 
presented, as well as compound nouns analogous to sparrdder, such 
as : sperrlahen (= ein Tuch, das msgespannt wird) and sperrwagen 
(= Wagen, uber dem eine Beche gebreiiet, ein Tuch gespanni 
wird.) The MHG verb sparren and the substantive sparr- 
{=spann-) died aut, whereas sperren and Sperre have survived 
in NHG. 

With the meaning of sparrader established as spanader, senader, 
Sehne, ^ ^ sinew,^ it remains to consider w^hether there is an}d:hing 
in the connotation of the word or in its recorded use to indicate by 
what -sinews Helmbrecht suspended his victims. Translators of the 
HelmhrecM into modern German interpret the passage to mean 
^ hang by the heels.^ ^ These versions in modern German hardly 
pretend to philological accuracy, nor do they attain it here. It 
may be interesting to note the two ways by which this meaning 

^ Of. Hyril: Die alien d. Kunstworte in der Anat., Wien, 1884, 2 if. 

^ Tier lucher MitterscJiaft, Augslburg, 1520, iv, 0. 

®TMs Gustav Freytag translates {Bilder aus der d. Tergangenheit, li, 
Kap, 21): den hange iFh hei seinen Beimn an die Weide.” And the 
latest translation, that hy F. Bergemann (InseMcherei, Nr. 304, 1920?) 
leads similarly: ^^und Mnge amh Kopfnieder manch einen an den Fussen 
aufT iSeveral other existing translations I have not seen. 
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could have been derived, each of which im’olves error. (1) Ee- 
markably enough. Grimm (after Diefenbach-Wulcker^ 856) re- 
cords (10:1, 1891) the occurrence of spannader with the meaning 
calcaneus. The inaccuracy involved here has already been pointed 
out by Hyrtl {op. cit., 1441): “Erne noch mcht dagewesene 
Tenrendung des calcaneus enthalt dev Yocabiilariiis teutonico-lat. 
von Zeninger, als ' spanader/ Da spanader = Sehne ist, Icann mit 
dieser 'ypana^der nur die Achillessehna gemehit sein, tvelche sich 
am Fersenbein ansefztZ (2) In addition to the ordinary hyphen- 
ation to read sparr-adern there is the possibility of reading spar- 
radern, == ' <]jiir-wheels,’ figurative for heels.^ But there is fatal 
objection To this reading from the standpoint both of form and of 
meaning. The form of the word which we should then have is 
sporredern. Towel variation in both roots of the compound is not 
probable. Grimm and Diefenbach carry the word in its essential 
form. Further objection lodges against the meaning which this 
interpretation gives. In the course of the 13th century the' rowel 
spur, did, indeed, come into general use in Germany, replacing the 
type viTh a single prong or prick; and these were worn, too, by 
peasants. Neidhart furnishes interesting testimony {Nith. 75, 9) : 

Eadelohte sporen treit mir 

Fridebreht ze leide. 

There is ample evidence that the peasants of the period in question 
were encroaching more and more upon the prerogatives of the 
knights, until in the latter half of the 13th century the distinction 
between the dress and armor of the loiights and the festal dress of 
the wealthy, ambitious young peasant fop had entirely disappeared.^ 
But it is highly improbable that spurs were worn by the peaceful, 
work-a-day peasants who, in contrast to Helmbrecht, staid by the 
plow, whose farms Helmbrecht plundered, and whom he so ruth- 
lessly tortured. Furthermore, even though the figurative use of 
the word might have been common among blights, Helmbrecht 
would not naturally have spoken of his crude victims in terms of 
knightly equipment. 

IT. Samuel 8, 4, which reads: ‘^^And David hocked all the 
chariot horses/^ appears in the MHG Bible : “ u?id schneid ab alle 
die hiischeiben der wagenpfertE In other texts this passage 
occurs with the variants sparradern, spanadern.^ Sparradern 
here, then, means ^ the hamstrings/ or * sinews of the hough.^ This 
usage finds confirmation, too, in Diefenbach (606), where s, v. 

^ Of. Martin Manlik: Das Leben wnd Treihen der Bauern Bvdostdeutsch^ 
lands %m 14. Jh. In: Jahreshericht des K, E. Gum. in Mnhr. Weisshivchen 
1887-SS. Off. 

KuiTelmeyer: Die ersfe deufsdte Bihel, v, in: Bib. des Litteran 
Tereins in Bluttgart^ 1908, vol, 249, p. 160. 
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xarex we find among other definitions: hiiader, de zene (=^8ehne) 
wider dem hyne. So while the word in question meant ^ sinews ^ 
generally^, usage is also recorded which applies the word specifically 
to the hamstrmgS;, and in one case to the tendon of Achilles : this 
would give us a hanging such as would be directly suggested by the 
universal method of suspending the carcasses of slaughtered animals. 
In this connection attention may be called to the word sperrholz 
(Grimm, Wh., 10 :1, 2186). 'This is a piece of wood still to be seen 
in use by butchers in parts of Germany, with which the hind legs 
of a slaughtered animal are spread apart and by which the body is 
then hanged. 

The disappearance of sparren spannen) mentioned above 
would naturally lead to a growing unmtelligibility of the word 
sparrader. One can discern the evidence of such a tendency in 
the citations carried in Grimm. The greatest confusion developed 
as to the meaning of the word. For example, although we find 
the proper usage (===^ sinews^ in Agricola^s Spnchworter (278) : 

“es lassen yihn die fursten und herren gem dienen, also dasz die diener 
vor yhneii stehen miissen, welches denn eyn grosse Arbeit ist und endthch 
vil schadens thut, denn die sparradein entsehlaffen und machen lam, wie 
man denn an den pferdenn sihet, die yhre beyn abstehen, und konnen dar- 
nach nyigent fort kommen,” 

Seuterts Eoszarznei (Augsburg, 1599 foL) contains the passages: 

Man soil dem pferdt die sporadern schlagen/' Die seitenader, 
so man nendt die sporader/" And Frisch, Teutsch-Lateinisches 
Worterluch (1741) gives the definition (305): '' Bpornader, oder 
Seitenader, urn die Gegend an der Seite, wo der Sporn des Rei- 
ienden hinsticM^ vena lateralis.^^ It seems apparent that we have 
here a case of popular etymology winch, although some centuries 
old, has never been challenged. 

Old anatomies record seA^eral words w’'hieh should be considered 
in this connection. In Baumaifs Kurzer Auszng aus den 'buchern 
des hochgelehrten Andree Vesalii (hTurnberg, 1551, fol.) the word 
sporader occurs with reference to human anatomy. Hyrtl com- 
ments upon the word as follow^s (op. cit, 144) : Die Aeste der 
vena saphena interna, welche zwischen Fersenbein und innerem 
Knochel in reichlicher Menge liegen^ werden im deutschen Vesal 
als "Sporadern" erwdhnt. Das Fersenbein und die Ferse heissen 
. . . auch Spoyre, Spor und Gespor (Dief., pag. 91 und 92), weil 
der spitze Stachel zum Antreiben des Pferdes, schon im SirycJcer 
Spom genannt, am Fersenabsatz des Reiterstiefels festgemacht 
wurde. Fin Blutgefdss in der Ndhe des Spors mag somit pace mea 
Sporader heissenP This would seem to illustrate further our pre- 
ceding remark concerning the growing unintelligibility of the old 
word sparrader = ^ sinew, ^ and to afford a popular etymology 
analogous to that pointed out above. Hyrtl explains the words 
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Spordein {= Ferscnhem) (14:4:), md Spornhevi Wadenhem) 
( lO) on tlie basis of similar analogies. If, as Ave doubt, a 'connec- 
tion exists between the.-e two words and sparrader, we would have 
an explanation: span' = spor rather than sperr, =span, 

Clair Haydeix Bell. 

V/iUrrsity of California. 


Chaucer ayd Yehaxtius Bortuhatus 


Chaucer's 

The briddes, that han left hir song 
Whyl they han suffred cold so strong, . . . 

Than doth the nightingale hir might 
To make noyse and singen blythe. 

is the translation of Baman de la Bose 67-8, 74-o (ed. Laiiglois) : 

Li oisel, qui se sont ted 

Tant come il ont le fro-it eii. . . . 

Li rossigniaus lores s’esforee 
De chanter et de faire noise. 

Part of Langlois^ note on the passage is as follows : Un leeteur 
du XIV® siecle a note en marge du xrs, Me, an debut de la de- 
scriptixm du printemps: Totum isiud puncium Matheus VindocF 
nensis . . . de loco placidi descriptione. II est possible que Guil- 
laume ait comm les descriptions de Mathieu de Vendome; Toici 
quelques vers iatins dont il pourrait s'etre inspire: 

. . . Altera gratuitas superest enmnlantque decorem 
Organice studio garrulitatis -aves. . . . 

Ergo relativos volucrum queremonia cantus 
Duni movet, organicum carmen adesse pntes. 

{Descriptio loci ameni) 

. . . . Le prototype de tons ces vergers parait etre le paradis 
dh4mours de Tihulle [1. 3. 59-60] : 

Hie chore® cantusque vigent, passknque vagantes 
Diilce sonant tenui guttnre carmen aves. . . . 

For our purpose, it is important to note that, after the first two 
lines quoted from the twelfth-century Matthew of Vendome, Lang- 
lois omits these two : 

Vociferans ^occide/ dolens philomela querelat, 

Bt siia joenndo danma dolore eanit. 

After these, thirty lines are interposed before Langlois^ other two 
lines occur (see Bourgain, Maithwi Vindocinensis Ars Versifica- 
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toria/ pp 44-5 ; Wright and Hallhvell^ Reliqiiue Antiquice 2, 269). 

The o’ccurrence of organice, orgamcum, m the lines by Matthew 
of Veiidome seems to point to the following lour lines from the 
Easter poem - of Venantiiis Fortunatus (ed. Leo^ 3. 9. 27-30) : 

Ad cantus revocatur aves, quse caimine clauso 
Bigrior hibeino fiigore muta fiut 
Hinc (filomela suis adteniperat oi gana ® cannis, 

Fitque repercusso dulcior aura luelo. 


^ Is at j)ossible that Keats’ To Autmnn 2, “ Close bosom-friend to the 
maturing sun/’ may be related to Matthew’s DescripUo Temporis 3 (Bour* 
gam, p. 40, Red, Ant, p. 26'6), ‘‘.Solis arnica ealet estas”? Matthew is 
partial to this figure thus, rosa veris anuca, 'Daccima nans arnica, naris 
amicus odor (Bourgam, p. 43), fagus arnica Jovis (43); 'bremtas auris 
arnica (44); auris aniwa est lolucris (45) , fios veris amicus (46). The 
classic poets, legardmg amicus as an adjective, prefer the dative for the 
dependent noun: Homce, Ep. 1. 2 26, Ovid, Am, 2. 18. 26, etc 
^For this see Julian, Diet, of Eymnology, p. 1139; SchalT, Christ m 
Song, p. 235. 

®€f. 'Chaucer, jVun^s Pnesfs Tale 30-2: 

In al the land of crowing nas his peer 
His vois was merier than the mery orgoii 
On messe-dayes that in the chirche gon. 

May not Chaucer have derived this hint from the Easter poem? ^ 

There is actually an organ-bird, so-called, a native of South America, 
which I find first mentioned in H. iW. Bates’ The Naturalist on the Am-a- 
i3ons, first published in 1863. His account of it is as follows (Vol. n, pp, 
400-1; reprint of 1.892, p. 380) : “I frequently heard in the neighborhood 
of these huts [at 'St. Paulo de Olivenca* San Pablo Olivenca; cf. Bnoyc. 
Brit,, 11th ed., Vol iv, p. 440', B'2] the ^ reale jo ’ or oigan bird (Cyporhiniis 
oantans), the most remarkable songster, by far, of the Amazonian forests. 
VTben its singular notes istrike the ear for the first time, the impression 
cannot be resisted that they are produced by n human voice. Some musi- 
cal boy must be gathering fruit in the thickets, and is singing a few notes 
to cheer himself The tones become more fluty and plaintive: they are 
now those of a flageolet, and, notwithstanding the utter impossibility of 
the thing, one is for the moment convinced that somebody is playing that 
instrument. Ko bird is to be seen, however closely the surrounding trees 
and bushes may be scanned, and yet the voice seems to oome from the 
thicket close to one’s ears. The ending of the song is rather disappoint- 
ing It begin© with a few very slow and mellow notes, following each 
other like the commencement of an air; one listens, expecting to hear a 
complete strain, but an .abrupt pause occurs, and then the song breaks 
down, finishing with a number of clicking, unmusical 'sounds, like a piping 
barrel-organ out of wind and tune. I never heard the bird on the Lower 
Amazons, and very rarely heard it even at Ega; it is the only songster 
which makes an 'impression on the natives, who sometimes rest their 
paddles while traveling in their small canoes along the shady by-streams, 
asyf struck by the mysterious sounds.” For 'another account of it see C. 
William Beebe, Edge of the Jungle, p. 28'2, who observed it at Kartabo, 
in British 'Guiana, /and describes it under the name* of the quadrille-bird. 
For a picture, and other scientific names, see Sclater and Salvin, Emtio 
Ornithology, PL 2-2. Curiously enough, one reads of a bird-organ as well 
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As llattliew was a man of wide reading, who drew illustrations 
from Tarious ancient poets (Grober, Gninclr. def Bom. Phil. 2, 
388), he may well have known this poem of Fortimatiis (ca. 535- 
ea. 600), as he was certainly acquainted (Bourgaiii, p. xxxi) with 
Pru dentins (34S-ca. 410). Indeed, it is the poem of Portunatus, 
rather than that of Matthew, which Guillaume may have had 
before him, since the latter seems to be directly indebted to Fortu- 
natus^ lines 27 and 28. 

Albert Staxeubboiigh Cook. 

Yale TJniiersiiif. 


Old Norse Slo 

In his excellent monograph Spraehkorper iind Sprachfunk- 
tioii,^'" Palaestra 135, 1921, Professor Wilhelm Horn has cited (pp. 
32-51) several examples of verbs which according to the author 
represent abbreviated forms due to the imperative function of the 
verb. Such forms were formerly considered as ^Sm\stiimmelte 
or mutilated remains of the full forms, but all efforts to ac- 
count for the phonetic changes involved have proved unsatisfactory. 

Professor Horn proceeds on the theory that such imperative 
forms represent a type of weakened function, i. e., the imperative 
has passed over into an interjection whereby the full verbal form 
is no longer felt as necessar}:^ for the expression of the imperative 
idea and consequently the form is phonetically reduced to a mini- 
mum: the situation, gestures, tone of voice, etc., supplanting, as 
it were, the phonetic loss sustained in this peculiar type of impera- 
tive interjection. To quote from the author (p. 34) : " Ich habe 
nur einzuwenden, <lass diese Imperative nicht unter die tilierschrift 
tonsehwache Yerbalformen^^ gehoren. Sie sind vielmehr bedeii- 
tungsschwaeh oder funktionsschwach, da Situation, Ton und Ge- 
biirde den Befelil ausdrueken helfen. Was durch solche Mittel 
geschieht, braucht nicht durch sprachliche zu erfolgen.^^ 

Professor Horn has cited examples from many Indo-European 
languages with special reference to the Italic and the Germanic 
languages. It is the latter group of languages which concern us 
here. Examples quoted from the Germanic languages are among 
others, (§ 32) Gothic sai (smhivan), M. E. M>N. E. lo (Angs. 
ISca), 'Swiss (dial.) In9 ^behold^; {§ 33) O.H. G. Id ^leV from 
the imperative Id the shortened forms became extended to the other 
tenses of the verb (lie pret., etc.) ; (§§ 36, 37) 0. H. G. gd, ge 
^ go,^ from which was developed the whole verbal system of gin: gen 

as of an organ-bird {Eiiciic, Brit., lltb ed., VoL m, p. 434) : There was 
-a very small barrel-organ in use during the I'Sth and lath centuries, known 
as the Mrdorgan {Fr. serinette, turUitaine, merUne),^^ 
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(full form gangan Inf.)^ similarly § 38;, 0. H. 6. stti: ste ^ stand 
(§ 41 ) Angs. {io)uton used m an adhoidative function;, cf. {w)uto?i 
gangan ^ let us go/ etc. 

A very striking example of Professor Horids theory and one ex- 
actly parallel to -Gothic sai, Eng. lo, is 0. IST, sko ^behold/ winch 
can be explained in no other way than as a shortened form of the 
imperative skoda (from skoda, skodada, skodadr^ cf. Swedish 
skdda). There is no phonetic law which can explain the loss of 
the final -da in skoda > sko. The reduction of the final syllable 
in this word must have taken place for exactly the same reason as 
did the reduction of -hw in Gothic saihtv > sm or of « -ca in Angs. 
Jocay '^15, M. E. Joj i. e.^ the form sutfered an irregular phonetic 
reduction due to the inter jectional character of the imperative. 
The 0. IST. interjection sko ^behokP from the imperative skoda 
seems to me to be additional evidence in behalf of Professor Hornes 
theory regarding funktionsschwache Imperative.^^ 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 

University of Kansas. 


First Song m The Beggar's Bush 

For the sources of the beggars^ part in this play, we are cus- 
tomarily referred to the English literature of roguery, whence no 
doubt the authors derived much of their material. It is clear, 
however, that one of them, probably Fletcher, had been looking 
into Erasmus, for the song sung by Higgen in ii, i, is a versifi- 
cation of some passages in the colloquy entitled IIr</)xoAoy6a {Coil., 
ed. 1658, 395). 

Cast our caps and cares, away! 

TMs is* beggars’ holiday: 

At the crowning of our king, 

Thus we ever dance and sing. 

In the world look out and see, 

Where so happy a prince as he? 

Where the nation live so free, 

And so merry as do we? 

Be it peace, or be it war. 

Here at liberty we are, 

And enjoy our ease and rest: 

To the field we are not prest; 

]N"or are call’d into the town. 

To be troubled with the gown: 

Hang all oifices, we cry. 

And the m.agistiate too, by! 

When the subsidy’s increased, 

We are not a penny cess’d 5 
Hor will any go to law 
With the beggar for a straw. 

All which happiness, he brags, 

He doth owe unto his rags. 
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I quote from the Colloquies, undeiiming the pertinent passages: 
Ir. Ego lianc nnsenam ne cum Regum qiiklem fortuna commu- 
taru/h Xihii enim regno siniilius, qiiain niendicitas. . . . Die 
niihi^, qua re potissmiuni beati sunt reges ? Mi. Quia f aciunt quod 
aiiirno colliihitum est. Ir. Isi(i libertas, qua mini suavius nemmi 
regum raagis adest, quam nolis, ISTec dubito^ quin multi reges 
Sint, qui nobis iiivideant. Sire helium est, sive pax, nos tuto 
viviMiis: non descnhimiir ad militiani, non vocamur ad munia 
piildica, non cense mur cum populus expilatur exactionihus, nullus 
inquirit in Titarn nostram : si quid admissuni est etiam atrocius, 
quis dignetiir in jus vocare mendicum'^ Etiam si pulsamus homir- 
nem, piidef pugnare cum mendico. Eegibus iiec in pace, nec in 
beilo licet suaviter agere; & quo ina]ores sunt, hoe plures metuunt. 
hTos, veluti Deo sacros, etiam religione quadam metuit vulgus 
ohendere. Mi. Sed interim sordescitis in pannis, & casulis. Ir. 
Quid ista laciunt ad veram felicitateni ? Extra hominem sunt, 
quae narras. IIis pannis dehemns nostram felicitatem, 

William Distsmoue Beiggs. 

Btanfoid TJnitersiiy, 


Syltestre Boiifaed’s Fairy Again* 


I haxe ventured {M.L.N, xxxvii, 56-58) to suggest a ^Mcinsbip 
of imagination^^ between Sylvestre’s fairj’’ and tin Eros met by 
Philetas in Daphnis and Ohloe, Professor van Eoosbroeck 
(If. L. JSf, jjisxii, M8-2o0) quotes a closer verbal parallel from 
La Foupee of Bibiena. I specifically stated that I was not pro- 
posing a source; the present note is intended merely to prove by 
the book that Anatole France relished Daphnis and Chloe and the 
Eros episode. 

In Le Jar din d> Epicure (pp. 40-42) there is a brief appreciation 
of the story as a sort of fairy tale. The first essay in Le Gen ie 
Latin is a keen study of the inspiration of the fahles milesiennes ’’ 
and particularly of Daphnis and Ghloe, On page 7 we read: 

Ailleurs, dans une scene de vendange, le bonhomme Philetas ne 
parait que pour conter avec grlce qifil a \n un enfant aile dans 
son jardin, Et ’ce quTl eonte est tout a fait dans le goiit de F Amour 
mouilU d^Anacreon.^^ I recaU no mention of Daphnis and Chloe 
in Le Crime de Syhiestre Bonnard but the old scholar compares 
the child wdio brings him the Legende Dorm to V Amour mouille 
(p. 88, Calmann-Levy ed.) 


Having reread the passages in question, I reaffirm the kinship 
of imagination/^ which I find closer behveen Philetas and Sylvestre 
than elsewhere. BEmTAMiN M. Woodbridge. 


Reed College. 
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BEIEP MENTIOJT 

The Rise of Universities, By Charles H. Haskins (Henry Holt 
and Co., H. Y.^ 1923. 134 pp.). This volume^ the three Colver 

Lectures delivered at Brown fjniversity in 1923, is not so imich a 
fait accompli (it is that too) as an omen. The recent war has 
stiinnlated an interest in our intellectual origins^ and the study 
before us is one of the many happy signs (Dean Haskins is president 
of the American Council of Learned Societies which is undertaking 
an organized study of mediaeval Latin culture) of a renewed and 
broader interest m the much-maligned Middle Ages. The opening 
sentence strikes the ke}Tiote: Universities^ like cathedrals and 
parliaments, are a product of the Middle Ages.^^ The first chapter 
on The Earliest Universities gives in brief compass a good 
account of the early history of institutions of learning. The 
occasion for the rise of universities was a great revival of learning, 

. . . which historians now call the renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury (p. ^), This continuity does not he in buildings or in any 
particular architectural type, nor in academic form and cere- 
mony.^^ It is rather to be found m its institutions ; and no sub- 
stitute has been found for the university — its main business, the 
training of scholars and the maintenance of the tradition of learn- 
ing and investigation.^^ Here, as elsewhere, the author helps, in 
the words of a recent statement in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association for 1922, to dispel the ‘^^sentimental and 
distorted idea of the medieval mind which began in the eighteenth 
cenxury.'’^ Since (to quote the same Proceedings) ^^tlie more im- 
])ortant middle division of man's intellectual history is still obscured 
by parados and misunderstanding as well as by ignorance/' Dean 
Haskins' wnrhs are thrice welcome. 

‘^‘The Mediaeval Professor" (Chapter II) is as illuminating as 
entertaining, and reveals not a little original research (cf. e, g,, 
p. 74). Here, too, the author does not fail to remind the present 
age of the lessons to be learned from the past. Graduation in 
arts w^as the common preparation for professional study. ... A 
sound tradition, to which the American world has given too little 
attention." Mention is made (p. 46) that there were fewer stu- 
dents of theology in the Middle Ages than commonly thought. The 
discussion of ^"academic freedom" and ‘'^the social position and 
self-respect of professors" (pp. 68 if.) is enlightening and — ^to some 
readers — ^will be disillusioning: Freedom existed in the teaching 
of grammar, medicine and mathematics, but not in philosophy and 
theology. 

In the final chapter, The Mediaeval Student," we are informed 
that it is as yet impossible to give an adequate treatment of the 
subject until conditions at each university shall have been studied 
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eliroiiologically.'’^ Xeyertheless, the numerous citations from let- 
ters, etc.^ are ^highly illuminating. Interesting is the following: 

By far the largest element iii the correspondence . . . consists of 
requests lor money (p. 103). Exceptionally valuable and up-to- 
date (see bibliography) is the discussion of the Goliardi and their 
poetry. The chapter closes with a fitting reminder that the me- 
diaeval student, m his relations to life and learning, ^'resembled 
his modern successor far more than is supposed.^^ 

Xot the least important feature of the volume is the biblio- 
graphy; It is gratifying to see that several American students, not 
ail of "whom are specialists in the field of history, have in recent 
years made contributions to the subject. The book is particularly 
attractive to the eye. 

E. P. K. 


Scliriften cler KUibt-OeselUcliaft, Baiid 2: Jalirbucli 1922, Hrsg. 
von Georg Minde-Pouet und Julius Petersen (Berlin, Weidmann, 
1923). The ranks of the German societies devoted to the study 
of individual poets — I need mention only Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Gnilparzer — have recently been increased by a Eleist-Gesellschaft 
at Frankfort on the Oder,, whose second Year-Book has just ap- 
peared. It is a valuable and most welcome contribution to the 
literature on Kleist, of which only a brief outline can here be 
given. Eugen Kiihnemann^s essay on Kleist und Kant culmi- 
nates in an interpretation of Dev Prinz von Homburg from the 
point of view of Kant^s influence on Kleist. Helmuth Eogge 
brings forward unpublished letters of Pouque and Hitzig, which 
shed new light on the publication of the Abendbldtter. on Der Prinz 
von Homburg, and on KleisPs last days. Friedrich Michael traces 
the influence of Goethe^s Amtmann, in Hermann und Dorothea, 
upon KleisPs Eichter Adam in Der zerbrochene Krug. Eduard 
Berend shows that Jean PauPs allusion to a new genius referred 
to KleisPs Familie Schroffenstein. Wilhelm Waetzoldt and others 
give their views on the question as to w"hether the mask discovered 
a few years ago at Diisseidorf is that of Kleist, living or dead. 
Finally there are synopses of as yet unpublished articles on Kleist, 
together with a comprehensive bibliography for the year 1922, by 
Georg Minde-Pouet. This bibliography alone, which covers more 
than 50 pages, will make the Jahrbuch indispensable to every 
library and to every serious student of Kleist. 

The membership-fee is $1 per year, which the Emergency So- 
ciety for German and Austrian iSeienee and Art ('Prof. F. W. J. 
Heuser, Columbia Univ., Sec.) is ready to accept and transmit. 


w. K. 
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THE APPAEITIOHS IH MACBETH 
Part II 

Our study of the first three apparitions, in an earlier paper 
{Modern Language Notes, YoL xxxix, -p. 345), led to the view 
that all these alike were prophetic threats at MacbeWs kingship, 
rather than his life, though the Macduff of the first two was later 
to take his life. The third, Malcolm, as the 'Child Crowned, 
was a challenge both to his kingship and to his succession. The 
fourth, A show of eight Kings, and Banquo last,^^ was likewise 
a challenge to Macbeth^s kingship, but, especially, as w^e shall see 
later, was a direct challenge to the succession. 

This fourth and last apparition was probably the most signifi- 
cant and the most appalling of the lot. It was the only one of 
the four for which there was no hint in Holinshed, and which, so 
far as we now know, was entirely of Shakespeare^s own contriving. 
As the dramatist’s own addition to the series of apparitions, it was 
apparently intended to enforce the new conception of the character 
and of the plot that iShakespeare imposed upon the chronicle. This 
feature will be seen to constitute the difference between Shakes- 
peare’s and Holinshed’s conception of the hero, and wall raise the 
Macbeth of the dramatist to a higher level of tragic passion than 
that of the chronicler. 

The first three apparitions had very greatly disturbed Macbeth, 
but had also given him immediate consolation in the security to 
his own life seemingly promised him by the second and third. 
Hot content, however, to be assured, as he thought, of his own 
safety, he was in great anxiety about the succession to the throne. 
Accordingly, in spite of previous warning to Hear his speech, but 
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say thou nought,” Macbeth made hold to question the mtehes about 
his dearest ambition, saying: 

Yet my heart 

Throbs to know one thing: tell me, if your ait 
Can tell so much: shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ’ 

UTiereupon the u'itches all said to him, “ Seek to know no more.” 
But he would not be denied, and insisted: 

I Will be satisfied : deny me this. 

And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me know. 

Then the witches produced the fourth apparition;, ''A show of 
Eight KingS;, the last with a glass in his hand; Banquets Ghost 
following/^ 

MaebetFs anxiety about the succession;, it is evident^ was due to 
his remembrance of the earlier prophecy of the witches to Banquo, 

Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none (I, in, 67). Even 
at that time the prophecy greatly disturbed him, for later in the 
same scene he twice spoke about it to Banquo (ii, 85 and 118). 
Shakespeare apparently wished his audience to understand that 
this thought had sunk deeply into the mind of Macbeth, and that 
it greatly worried him. It was, in fact, his greatest anxiety. The 
apparition, however, was not difficult for him, and for the audience, 
to interpret, and he at once recognized the line of kings as Ban- 
quo’s descendants, for, as he said, Banquo himself points at them 
as his.” 

Upton’s observation on this fourth apparition contributes little 
or nothing to the interpretation, and probably for that reason is 
not quoted by Furness. It is, however, worth quoting as an in- 
stance of the failure of critics generally to observe the deep signifi- 
cance of this last apparition. Upton wrote : And when the kings 
appear, we have a piece of machinery, that neither the ancients or 
moderns can exceed. I know nothing any where can parallel it, 
but that most sublime passage in Virgil, where the great successors 
of Aeneas pass in review before the hero’s eyes.” {Ctitical Olser- 
miions on Shakespeare, 2nd. ed., 1748, p. 39.) 

The bearing of this apparition upon the nature of Macbeth’s 
ambition has not been fully understood. The dramatist was appar- 
ently trying to make it clear that Macbeth desired not merely to 
possess the crown for himself, but, more, if possible, to be able to 
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pass it on to his own descendants. He wanted not only to be a 
king, but even more to found a line of kings. Proud and ambi- 
tious, he wished to be the father of kings. As appears later in the 
play, he thought it scarcely worth while to commit so heinous a 
crime as the murder of Duncan, if in the end the crown would pass 
from his line to that of Banquo. This thought is very clearly 
expressed by Macbeth in his soliloquy following the interview with 
Banquo in which he invited him to the coronation supper: 

Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep: and in Ms royalty of nature 

Eeigns that which would be fear’d 

There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear 

He chid the sisters 

•When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them speak to him; then prophet-like 
They haiTd him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a bai'ren sceptic in my gripe, 

Thence to be wiench’d by an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If’t be so, 
iPor Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind, 

Por them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them; >and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of m'an, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings’ 

(III, I, 49-70) 

These lines should maJke it abundantly clear that Shakespeare 
wants us to think of Macbeth as having children, and that his 
ambition is not only to hold the throne for himself, but also to pass 
it on to his own descendants. Kowe remarks that ^^Macbetlfs 
anxiety to have the crown descend lineally shows that he then had 
children (Quoted, Furness, p. 298). And as Brandes remarks, 
if he has no children, these lines are meaningless {WillicLm Shakes- 
peare, p. 430). 

Upon this passage Bradley makes the following very pertinent 
comment : Obviously he contemplates a son of his succeeding, if 
only he can get rid of Banquo and Fleance ... I hope this is 
clear; and nothing else matters. Lady Macbeth’s child (I, vii, 
54) may be alive or may be dead. It may even be, or have been. 
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1-1 er child by a former husband; though if Shakespeare had fol- 
lo\red history in making Macbeth marry a ividow (as some writers 
gravely assume) he would probably have told us so. It may be 
That Macbeth had many children or that he had none. We cannot 
say, and it does not concern the play” {Shakespearean Tragedy, 
p.”489). 

At the close of the soliloquy referred to Macbeth made the des- 
perate resolve to leave nothing undone to frustrate the succession 
of Banquo’s children, and exclaimed; 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance [uttermost], 

With these thoughts m his mind;, he gave to the murderers who 
immediately entered particular instructions to be sure to dispatch 
Fleance with his father^ saying, 

and with him — 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the work — 

Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 

Whose absence is no less mateiial to me 
Than is his father’s, mus-t embr%ce the fate 
Of that dark hour, 

(III, I, 133-138) 

How deeply this thought had taken hold of Macbeth may be seen 
in his bitter disappointment and almost paralysis of fear when the 
murderers later reported that Fleance had escaped them : 

Then comes my fit again: I had else been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 

As broad and general as the casing air: 

But now I am cabin’d, crihh’d, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. 

(Ill, IV, 21-25) 

The fact that the play does not mention any children of Mac- 
beth^ nor refer directly to any, does not signify. It is apparent 
that the dramatist wishes us to understand that Lord and Lady 
Macbeth had children, or at least one child, for he early in the play 
had Lady Macbeth say, 

I have given suck and know 
How tender ’tis- to love the babe that milks me. 

(I, vn, 54-5) 

neither does Holinshed mention any child of Macbeth. But other 
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chroniclers speak of a step-son (son of Lady Macbeth by a former 
husband)^ or of a son, who survived him and continued the struggle 
against his enemies. (Cf. Furness, p. 394, and Chambers, p. 14.) 
And this iShakespeare added to the tragic motive found in Holm- 
shed. The speech of Macduff^s that ‘^^He has no children (IT, 
III, 216), no doubt refers not to Macbeth, but to Malcolm, who is 
yet a young man. (Cf. Note in Bradley, pp. 489-492. Of this 
opinion are Ritson, Malone, Rowe, Rolfe, Herford, Hudson, Cham- 
bers, Verity, Schelling, etc.) 

In the same scene in which Lady Macbeth referred to her child, 
Macbeth spoke to her m words that would scarcely be appropriate 
to a childless woman. After she had screwed up his courage to 
the sticking-place, he was so impressed with her almost masculine 
strength that he spoke to her in words that seem to imply that 
she had at least a son : 

Bring forth men-children only; 

Foi thy undaunted roiettle should compose 

Nothing hut males (I, vir, 72-4) 

We may take it, then, that Macbeth^s question to the witches 
after the third apparition, in which he sought to know whether or 
not the crown would pass to Banquets descendants, was a revelation 
of his deep anxiety on this subject. The fourth apparition, which, 
as we saw, was of the dramatists own contriving, came as an answer 
to MacbeWs inquiry, and is Shakespeare^s attempt to bring before 
his audience the full dimensions of Macbeth^s ambition. This, as 
the dramatist wishes us to understand it, included not only the 
kingship for himself, but also for his children after him. It 
should be clear, then, that Macbeth, like -Caesar, was anxious to be 
the father to a line of kings. It is thus the dramatist enlarged 
the ambition of Macbeth, as he found it in Holinshed. 

This phase of Macbeth^s ambition may account for his growing 
cruelty and desperation, and for the fact that he endeavored to 
destroy Macduff^s entire family, not only the wife but also the 
children, as he had tried to destroy Banquo and his family. His 
plans toward Macduff he expressed in these words : 

The oaAstle of Macduff I will surprise, 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line. (IV, i, lSO-3) 
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He almost '' out-Herods Herod in Ms desperate efforts to destroy 
all children who might possibly be in the way of aspiring to the 
crown. This he thought necessary in view of the fact that Mac- 
duff was rapidly developing into the leadership of the rebellion 
against him, and threatened to deprive him of his crown, and pos- 
sibly to assume it himself. Therefore, to make assurance doubly 
sure '' he determined to blot out not only Macduff himself, but his 
entire family. 

It is necessary, then, if we would understand Macbeth, to keep in 
mind this twofold and far-reaching nature of his wicked ambition. 
He wishes to be himself a king, and to found a line of kings. The 
apparitions showed, however, that he was to be deprived of his 
kingship, and that, moreover, no son of his should succeed him. 
His attainment of the kingship had not satisfied his ambition, and 
the apparitions warned him that his was to be a fruitless crown.^^ 
Shakespeare has thus enlarged upon and made more tragic the 
brutal ambition of Macbeth as he found it in Holinshed. It is no 
longer merely the selfish ambition to occupy the throne of Scot- 
land himself, but, the more refined, though no less criminal ambi- 
tion to enlarge the heritage of his children after him. All four 
apparitions, then, by prophesying symbolically the loss of MacbetMs 
crown and the defeat of his ambition to found a line of kings, 
develop very dramatically the true tragic nature of Macbeth^s great 
passion. 

A. W. Ckaw'foed. 

University of ManitoTya, 


GEIMALD’S TEANSLATIONS PEOM BBZA 

Of Mcholas Grimaldj one of the principal contributors to Tot- 
tel’s miscellany of Songes and Sonettes (1557), Courthope has 
written : ^ “ In him the genins of the epigrammatist predominates, 
and all his poetical efforts are devoted to make the freshly-tnned 
language an instrument for producing terse and pregnant effects 
of expression.” As an illustration of this observation Courthope 
quotes Grimald’s “ Description of Vertue ” from Songes and Son- 

^ Mstory of English Poetry^ n, 149. 
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ettes. Agam^ he reprints in full Grimaldis elegy entitled^ ^‘^The 
loner asketh pardon of his dere, for fleeyng from her/^ introducing 
it with these words: the following curiously conceited lines 

we observe the first symptoms of a new treatment of the subject 
of love. The pedantry and learned allusion which characterize 
them are perhaps the earliest notes in English poetry of that man- 
ner which culminated in the metaphysical ’ style of Cowley and 
his contemporaries/^ 

Had Courthope chanced to examine closely Timothe KendalFs 
Flowers of Epigrammes (1577), he might have been surprised to 
find Grimaldis “Description of Vertue^^ there reprinted as a 
translation from Theodorus Beza ; and had he, following this clue, 
compared the extant English poems of Grimald with Beza^s early 
Latin ones, he would have found that not only the two he reprints 
but also some eight or nine others of the English poet^s contribu- 
tions are close translations from the work of the learned French 
reformer. 

In 1548 Theodore de Beze, better known by his Latinized name 
of Theodorus Beza, had published his Poemata Juvenilia, This 
volume contained, after the manner of many such collections in 
the sixteenth century, Latin elegies, sylvae, epitaphs, and epi- 
grams. Originally published under the pseudonym of Deodatus 
Seba, and in part regretted by their author because of their loose- 
ness, a large number of these juvenile poems were suppressed 
during Beza^s lifetime. In the authorized Theodori Bezae Vezelii 
Poemata Varia (Geneva, 1597), a careful selection is included, 
together with poems written after 1548. The Juvenilia were re- 
printed in full, however, shortly after Beza^s death, in Gruter’a 
Delitiae Poetarum Gallorum (1609) ; and again, together with, 
similar collections by Muretus and Secundus, in 1757 and 1779. 

Grimald had access, of course, to the first edition of the Juve- 
nilia, His translations, as they appeared in TotteFs Songes anJ 
Sonettes, are listed below : ^ 

(1). Grimald: The louer to his dear, of his exeeding loue 
(96), 46 lines, beginning, 

Phebe twise took her horns, twise layd them by, 

I, all the while, on thee could set no yie. 

® Figures in parentheses are page references: for Grimald, to Arber^s 
reprint (1895) of Bonges and. Bonnettes; for Beza, to Theodori Berne 
Tezelii Poemata^ Lugduni, 1757. 
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Beza: Elegia III (23), 46 lines beginning, 

Cornua bis posnit, bis eepit cornua Phoebe; 

Nee tamen es tanto tempore visa mihi. 

(2) . Grimald: The loner asketh pardon of his dere, for fleeyng 
from her (98), 36 lines, beginning. 

Loners men warn the corps beloned to flee, 

Prom the blinde fire in case they would line free. 

Ay mee, how oft haue I fled thee, my Day? 

Beza: Elegia Y (27), 40 lines, beginning, 

Quisqnis amas (aiiit cneti) fngi corpus amatii 
Viuere si coeco liber ab igne cupis. 

Hei mihi, te quoties fugi, mea Candida ! fugi. 

(3) . Grimald: N. Yineent to G. Blackwood, agaynst wedding 
(99), 20 lines, beginning, 

Sythe, Blackwood, yon haue mynde to wed a wife : 

I pray you, tell, wherefore you like that life. 

Beza: Ponticns Cornelio, de Uxore non Ducenda (115), 20 
lines, beginning. 

Cum velis nxorem, Corneli, ducere : quaero 
Conjngium placeat qua ratione tibi ? 

(4) . Grimald: G. Blackwood to N. Yineent, with weddyng 
(99), 18 lines, beginning, 

Sythe, Yineent, I haue minde to wed a wife: 

Yon bid me tell, wherfore I like that life. 

Beza: Cornelius Pontieo, de Uxore ducenda (116), 18 lines, 
beginning, 

Uxorem cupiam cum ducere, Pontice, quaeris 
Conjngium placeat qua ratione mihi? 

(5) . Grimald: Description of Yertne (108). 

What one art thou, thus in torn weed yclad ? 

Vertue, in price whom anneient sages had. 

Why, poorely rayd ^ Eor f adyng goodes past care. 

Why doublefaced? I marke eche fortunes fare. 

This bridle, what? Mindes rages to restrain. 

Tooles why beare you : I loue to take great pain. 

Why, winges ? I teach aboue the starres to flye. 

Why tread yon death? I onely cannot dye. 

Beza: Descriptio Yirtntis (80). 

Quaenam tam laeero vestita incedis amictn? 

Yirtus antiqnis nobilitata Sophis. 

Cur vestis tam vilis? Opes contemno eadneas. 
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Cur gemina est facies ? Tempns utrumque noto. 

Quid docet hoe frenum? Mentis cohibere furores. 

Eastros cur gestas? Ees mihi grata labor. 

Cur Yoluens? Doceo tandem super astra volare. 

Cur tibi mors premitur? E'escio sola mori. 

(6) . Grimald: Prayse of measurekepyng (108), 26 lines, be- 
ginning, 

The auncient time commended, not for nought, 

The mean: what better thing can ther be sought? 

Beza: In Medio'critatis Laiidem, Elegia II (22), 26 lines, be- 
ginning. 

Eon frustra solita est mediu laudare yetustas. 

Earn nil laudari dignius orbis habet. 

(7) . Grimald: An other, of the same knightes death (112).^ 

For Wilford wept first men, then ayr also, 

For Wilford felt the waters wayfull wo. 

The men so wept : that bookes, abrode which bee, 

Of moornyng meeters full a man may see. 

So wayld the ayr : that, clowds consumde, remayned 
Eo dropes, but drouth the parched erth sustayned. 

So greeted floods : that, where ther rode before 
A ship, a car may go safe on the shore. 

Left were nomo', but heauen, and erth, to make, 
Throughout the world, this greef his rigor take. 

But sins the heauen this Wilfords goste dothe keep, 

The earth, his corps : saye mee, why shold they weep ? 

Beza: Ejusdem (47).^ 

Budaeum fleyere homines, plorayit et aer; 

Budaeus gelidis est quoque fletus aquis. 

Sic fleyere homines, ut plena yolumina moestis 
Carminibus quiyis Bibliopola terat. 

Sic aer luxit, consumptis undique nimbis, 
lit jam quas plueret non reperiret aquas. 

Flumina sic flerunt, ut qua modo nayis abibat, 

Currat inoffensis sicca quadriga rotis. 

Eestabant caelum et tellus, communis ut omni, 
Quamlibet immense, moeror in orbe foret : 

Sed cum caelum animam Budaei, terra cadayer 
Possideat, quaeso, qua ratione fleant ? 

* The second of his two epitaphs upon Sir James Wilford (d. 1550). 
^The third of his three epitaphs upon Guillaume Bnd€ (d 1540). 
Another English rendering of this epitaph may be seen in KendalTs 
Flowers of Mpigrammes (1577). 
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(8) . Grimald: Vpon the sayd lord Mantraners death (119). 

Mee thought^ of late when lord Mautraners dyed, 

Our common weal, thus, by her self shee cryed : 

Oft haue I wept for mine, so layd a sleep. 

Yet neuer had I iuster cause to weep. 

Beza: D. lo. Valentis, Regia consiliis (45). 

Extincto nuper Respublica moesta Valente, 

Visa mihi secum sic gemebunda quen : 

Saepe alios flevi, dum sic raperentur, alunmos : 

Causa tamen nunquam justior ulla fuit. 

(9) , Grimald: Marcus Tullius Ciceroes death (123), 88 lines, 
beginning. 

Therefore, when restlesse rage of wynde, and wane 
Hee saw: By fates, alas calld for (quod hee) 

Is haplesse Cicero: sayl on, shape course 
To the next shore, and bryng me to my death. 

Beza : Mors Ciceronis, ex Lib. historiarum Livii CXX. et Vitis 
Plutarch, et Valer. Max., Sylva II (3), 73 lines, beginning. 

Ergo ut ventorum rabiem, pelagique furorem 
Indomitum aspexit, fatis hen poscitur, inquit, 

Poscitur inf oelix Cicero : conyertite yela, 

Et me vicinae moriturum reddite ripae. 

(10) . Grimald: Of M. T. Cicero (125). 

For TuUie late, a toomb I gan prepare : 

When Cynthie, thus, bad mee my labour spare. 

Such maner things becoom the ded, quoth hee : 

But Tullie Hues, and styll alyue shall bee. 

Beza: T. Liyii (65).® 

Tumulum Tito nuper parabam Liyio; 

Cum sic Apollo jussit ut desisterem : 

Haec mortuos, inquit, decent; viyit Titus. 

(11) . My last entry represents a free adaptation rather than a 
translation. 

Grimald: To m. D. A. (107). 

Gorgeous attire, by art made trym, and dene, 

** KendalFs version of this tristich, in Flowers of Epigrammes, is adapted 
from Grimald’s: 

Of Titus Liurus. 

For Linie late a Tomhe I gan ordaine, 
what meanest thou Apollo said, refraine: 

Such maner things become the dead (qth he) 
but Liuie lines, and still aline shalbe. 
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Cheyn^ bracelet^ perl, or gem of Indian riuer^ 

To yon I nil, ne can (good Damascene) 

This time of lanns Calends, here deliner. 

Bnt what ? My hert : which, thongh long sins certain 
Yonr own it was, aye present at yonr best : 

Yet here itself doth it resigne agayn. 

Within these noombers closde. Where, think yon best 
This to repose? There, I snppose, where free 
Minerne yon place. For it hath yon embraste. 

As thHeliconian Nymphs : with whom, enen hee. 

That bnrn for soom, Apollo lineth chaste. 

Presents in ease by raarnesse yon esteem : 

0 Lord, how great a gift shall this then seem ? 

Beza: Xeninm Candidae (85). 

Vestes dmtiis grayes et arte, 

Aptandnmve tno monile collo. 

Ant qnos India mittit nniones, 

Jani nec qneo, nec volo Calendis 
Ad te mittere, Candida, nna Bezae 
Dilectissima Candida. At qnid ergo? 

Ipsam nempe animam tibi dicatam, 

Amorisqne tni ignibns pernstam : 

Qnae, pridem tna sit licet, snamqne 
Te pridem dominam vocetqne ametqne, 

Se rnrsns tibi datqne, dedicatqne, 

Inclnsa his nnmeris Phalenciornm. 

Qnod si mnnera raritate censes, 

0 Di ! qnam tibi grande mitto mnnns 1 

These borrowings of Grimaldis call for no extended comment. 
After finding so many, one can readily believe that others of this 
poePs contributions to Songes and Sonettes may also be renderings 
from contemporary or then recent Latin writers.® The Muses 

®^Wpoii the death of lord Mautrauers (118) is headed, “out of doc- 
tor Haddons latine,” And it has long been known that “The death of 
Zoroas ” ( 120 ) is from the Alemandreis of Phillipus Gualtherus, a twelfth- 
century Latin poet. The following, “To his familiar friend” (108), 
hTo image earned with coonnyng hand, no cloth of purple dye, 

No precious weight of metall bright, no silner plate gyne I: 

Such gear allures not heuenly herts; such gifts no grace they bring: 

I lo, yat know your minde, will send none such, what then? nothing, 
is plainly based on these lines from the Juvenilia of Muretus (Marc- 
Antoine Muret) : 

Non tibi pro xeniis, fulvi pretioaa metalli 
Pondera, non docta signa polita manu, 
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(100) and The Garden (111) look suspiciously like transla- 
tions ; and it may yet come to light that his admired funeral song 
upon the death of his mother (115) is taken from the verses of 
some Neo-Latinist. 

To return to the statements of Courthope with which we began, 
—a new significance has been given to his emphasis upon the epi- 
grammatic, conceited, and “ metaphysicar^ qualities of Grimaldis 
work. Eor we see that these qualities belong to the Latin sources 
from which he translates ; and we are pointed to sixteenth-century 
Latin poetry as a factor in some of the most important tendencies 
in English poetry in the early Renaissance. The connection of the 
writing and translating of Latin verse, especially of epigrams, with 
the widespread presence of the conceit in Elizabethan poetry, I 
hope to make the subject of a later study. 

Swarthmore College. HOYT HoPEWELL HUDSO]Sr^ 


THE TRUE SOURCES OF ROBERT DODSLETS TEE 
Kim AND THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD 

Carlo Goldoni, whose operetta II Be Alla Oaccia was written dur- 
ing his sojourn at Paris m 1763, states in his memoirs that he had 
attended the premiere of Sedaine^s comedy Le Boi et le Fermier in 
NovOTaber, 1762, and that La Partie de Chasse de Henn IV, a very 
popular play by Charles OoUe, also had come to his attention. 
Concerning the sources of these three pieces, all of which were 
written within four years, Goldoni says : Pareva bensi che le com- 
posizioni di quest! due autori francesi imitate avessero quella del 
Re Ed II Mugnap, commedia inglese di Mansfield, ma la vera 
sorgente di tutti quest! soggetti trovasi nelF Alcade di Zalamea, 
commedia spagnuola di Calderdn/^^ 

But Goldoni must have neglected to read the prefaces of the 
Sedaine and ColM plays, wherein both authors confess their debt 
to the English comedy. In quoting the title of this play, he had 
not even taken the precaution to ascertain the author's name, for, 

* Carlo Goldoni, Memorie, ii, 165, Firenze, 1831. 
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though the true title is The King and the Miller of Mansfield and 
the author is Eohert Dodsley^ he gives it as The King and the 
Miller, an English comedy hy Mansfield, whrdh he apparently 
thought was the name of an English dramatist.^ As a matter of 
fact^ the most superficial study of Calderon’s play shows that it 
differs widely from the others and that Goldoni^s attribution is 
gratuitous. 


Calder5n 

A regiment is quartered overnigM 
in Zalamea. Captain Alvaro ab- 
ducts Isabel, daughter of Crespo, 
rich farmer of Zalamea, who being 
elected mayor of the town, punishes 
the seducer. The king arrives just 
after the execution, and after berat- 
ing Crespo for usurping royal au- 
thority, approves everything and 
makes him mayor perpetual. 


Dodsley, CoLL^i, Sedaine, 
GoLDom. 

The King lost a-hunting is taken 
home by miller who is ignorant of 
his true quality. The king enjoys 
simple hospitality and learns of 
wrongs done by one of his courtiers 
to miller’s daughter. On the mor- 
row the king’s retinue find him in 
cottage. The king does justice to 
all and bestows dowry on girl. 


It IS indeed strange that Goldoni should have been ignorant of 
the existence of this identical story in popular legends and ballad 
literature. The King and His Subject theme is very generally 
diffused throughout folk-literature, especially in ballad form. 
Replicates are found in German, Danish, Russian, Belgian, Bohe- 
mian, French, Italian, English, Scotch, and Oriental literatures. 

As Robert Dodsley grew up m the town of Mansfield, it does 
not seem improbable that he knew the ballad of The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield whidh was first printed in 1634. At any rate 
it contains essentially The King and His Subject story as told by 
Dodsley. King Henry, lost a-hunting in 'Sherwood Forest, meets 
the miller who brings him to the mill and entertains him, unaware 
of his real identity. Kext morning the king^s party arrives in 
search of their master. The miller is terrified on discovering the 


® In tbe English version of the Goldoni Memoirs j translated by John 
Black, London, 1828, ii, 155, the passage in question is corrected as 
follows : “ The works of these two French authors appear to be imitations 
of The King and the Miller of Mansfield, an English comedy.” 
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true quality of his guest. But the king, instead of punishing him 
for lese-majeste, knights and rewards his honest subject. 

Dodsley was content to follow the balled narrative for his main 
motif, but he added a secondary theme, the love story, to make 
the material more acceptable in dramatized form.® This love-story, 
not found in the ballad, occurs almost in identical form in Painter's 
Falacc of Pleasure, first published in 1566 and containing the first 
English versions of the Decameron, the Heptameron, and the 
Novelle of Bandello. Two stories in Painter's collection show a 
striking resemblance to Dodsley's secondary theme. A tale en- 
titled Alexander de Medice and the AhllePs Daughter relates in 
brief : The just act of Alexander, Duke of Florence, upon a gen- 
tleman whom he favored who having ravished the daughter of a 
poor myller, caused him to marry hir, for the greater honor and 
celebration whereof he appointed a rich and honorable dowry." 
Painter quotes the source of this story as the Novelle of Bandello, 
III, XV. The author's argument reads : Alessandro duca di Fi- 
renze fa che Pietro sposa una mugnaia che aveva rapita e le fa far 
molto ricca dote." In another story told by Painter, Kyng Man- 
SOT of Morocco, is related: ^^The great curtesie of the kyng of 
Morocco (a citty in Barbaric), toward a poore fisherman, one of 
his subjects, that had lodged the kyng, being strayed from his 
hunting." This is, again, the King and His 'Subject theme as told 
by Dodsley. Were there no English ballad source of this story, 
the Painter version might very plausibly be considered the ancestor 
of Dodsley's major theme. There is one bit of internal evidence 
which seems to prove that the English dramatist had read Painter's 
story. One speech and incident found in the play is not present 
in the ballad. The miller (of the play), being asked to escort the 
king back to the palace says: ^^I would not go back with you 
tonight if you were the king." In Painter's Kyng Mansor of 
Morocco is found : If Kyng Mansor were here hymself and made 
the lyke request I would not take uppon me to bryng him to his 
palace," Painter attributes this story also to Bandello, and it 
occurs as novella 57 of Book I, where the author says in resume 

® Ealpli Straus, in Ms study on E. Dodsley, Eohert Dodsley, ISTew York, 
1910, p. 57, indicates tbe ballad source of Dodsley^s main tkeme, but states 
only that tbe dramatist added tbe love story. 
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•'Una cortesia nsata da Mansor^ re e pontefice maomettano di 
MaroccO;, ad nn povere pescatore suo soggetto/^ ^ 

University of Minnesota, Olav KI. LundebeeO. 


A NOTE ON CYNEWULF. 

The opening lines of the Christ of Cynewulf are translated by 
Whitman as follows: 

to the King. 

Thou art the corner-stone which the builders once rejected in 
their work; fitting indeed is it for Thee, 0 King of glory, to be- 
come the head of this noble temple, and to join in bond secure the 
broad walls of adamantine rock. 

I wish to discuss the two words, flint unbrcecne, in line 6, which 
Whitman renders by ^ adamantine rock.^ The reason for the ap- 
pearance of these words instead of ^ unbreakable flint ^ in the trans- 
lation, other than for euphony, and harmony with the context, is 
not clear. While it d's true that adamantine implies the quality of 
hardness, it loses some force by suggesting the historically Yaried 
meaning of its root. Again, the generic word rook does not bring 
before the reader as immediate and definite an image as does flint, 
a specific word. Why did Cynewulf use flint unlrcecne? 

Let me quote a passage from Sir Bannister Fletcher^s History of 
Architecture: ^ 

The varied geological formation of Great Britain was responsible 
for the variety of materials employed in building. ... It is natu- 
ral that in early times the material at hand should have been em- 
ployed, and thus in itself give local character, but as methods of 
transport improved there has been a tendency for local distinctions 
to disappear. . . . The flint work of Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of 
the .south coast gives pronounced local character to the churches 
of these districts. 


^ Tlianks are due Dr. G, L. Van Roosbroeek of tlie University of Minne- 
sota for valuable suggestions. 

^ Sixth edition, p. 312. 
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He adds under A. D. 607-800 : 

The conversion to Christianity of Saxon kings and their people 
IS evidenced by the numerous diurehes, towers, and crosses of this 
period, many of which still remain. 

From The English Parish Church,^ by J. Charles Cox, we have 
the following: 

Flint, as distinct from budding stone, plays a very important 
part m English church architecture; it is but rarely used in any 
part of the Continent. ... In almost all parts of England where 
there are chalk downs, the use of flint in church building is of 
common occurrence. But it is in East Anglia that its use is so 
continuous as to put stone or any other material completely in 
the haclcgivund. The building flints of Norfolk and Suffolk were, 
in the first instance, mostly gathered from the seashore, or from 
the surface of the fields. The .small, simple churches of the days 
of St. Felix ^ in the seventh century, and of his immediate succes- 
sors, w^ould probably be constructed of the surface flints or sea- 
shore pebbles. The earliest of these church-fabrics disappeared 
before the fierce onslaughts of the bands of pagan Danes who so 
constantly harried Bast Anglia in the ninth century. 

It is possible that some of the round towers of East Anglia w’^ere 
partly constructed as a defence or place of refuge if such on- 
slaughts were continued. A few of these towers, about which there 
has been so much discussion and conflict, are possibly even ninth- 
century, v’hilst about thitty are certainly pre-Norman. These 
round towers are everywhere built of flints or sea pebbles, with an 
occasional use of general rubble, and bonded together with an 
abundance of mortar. . . . Irrespective of ruined portions, the 
round towers of Norfolk number one hundred and thirty, and those 
of Suffolk forty. . . . 

A fair amount of undressed flint walling, when taken an com- 
bination with the use of Eoman tiles, is of pre-Norman date ; but 
the use of this material throughout Bast Anglia, and in other parts 
where chalk abounded, 'continued in rubble form until towards the 
end of the fourteenth century. 

Professor Albert S. Ck>ok has referred to the discussion of Cyne- 
wulf’s identity in his editions of the Christ and Elene, In the 
first he suggests the possibility of the author of these poems being 
Cynulf, a priest of Dunwich, wiiose name is appended to a decree 

^ Chapter iv, Materials, pp. 234 ff. ; the italics are mine. 

® Felix of Burgundy, who came to England about 631, and later was 
made bishop of Dunwich in what is now Suffolk, 
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of the 'Council of Clovesho in 803 ; in the latter he merely believes 
the poet to have been a Northumbrian, or at least an Anglian, 
ecclesiastic. 

Wordsworth ^ gives us a hint as to the care exercised by poets 
in the choice of words. He says : 

I have 'at all times endeavored -to look steadily at my subject; 
consequently, there is, I hope, in [my] poems little falsehood of 
description, and my ideas are expressed in language fitted to their 
lespective importance. iSoniething must have been gained by this 
practice, as it is friendly to one property of all good poetry, namely, 
good sense. 

Is it not possible that Cynewulf spent much time in the flint 
district about Dunwich, though he may have written the poem 
later in the north, and that the word flint, so closely related to 
church-building in East Anglia, was selected by him as especially 
fit to use in describing a temple in the opening lines of his Christ ? ® 

Jambs M. Lindeman. 

Cornell Unive7'sitp. 


FABRWOEL! 

EiKE WORTGESCHICHTLIOHE UlSrTEBSIJCHUISrG 

Schubart gibt in der Vaterlandischen Chronih vom Jahre 1789, 
S. 206, die tlbersetzung einer lateinischen Inschrift auf dem Grabe 
der Tochter des englischen Gelehrten Lowth, worin die folgenden 
Zeilen vorkommen : " Liebe, fahrewohl, warst so king, so fromm, 
. , . Liebe, fahrewohl ! Liebs Mariechen, fahrewohl ! Dazu 
macht er die Anmerkung: ^^Warum sollten wir das englische 
farewell nicht aufnehmen diirfen, da es ohnehin ein Zdgling von 
uns ist?^^^ Schubart ist also der Ansicht, dass das deutsche 
fahre wohl! dem englischen farewell nachgebildet ist, das seiner- 
seits dem Deutschen entstamme, 

^ WordsmortVs Literary Criticism, ed. by Kowell Smith, p. 18. 

® For Cookes latest view, tending to accept the identification of the poet 
with Bishop Cynewulf of Lindisfarne, see Tremsaotions of the Conneotimt 
Academy of Arts and Beiemes, 26 (1924), 273. 

^Vgl. Feldmann, ZeitsoK f. deutsche Wortforsch. XI, 106; DWd. Ill, 
Sp. 1253. 

2 
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Bekanntlicli findet sidh dieser imperativisclie Abschiedsgruss nicht 
iiiir ini Eiiglischen, sondern ancli in den skandinavischen Sprachen 
nncl im Hdlandisclien nnd ist liier seit alters gebranclilicli. 
Niclit so leiclit lasst sich die Iiistorisclie Bereclitignng von Sclinbarts 
Belianptnng fur das Hoclideutscbe nachweisen oder widerlegen. 
In keinem Worterbueli findet sicb ein Beleg fur diesen Absehieds- 
giuiss, der alter ware als das 18* Jabrbundert. Im DWl, ist der 
aiteste Beleg aus Hagedorn, das substantiviscbe Eahrwotil 
ward als Sticliwort yerzeichnet mit emem Beleg aus Kosegarten 
(1805). In der Deutschen GrammaUlc, III, 306, fuhrt Grimm 
"'^einige gangbare imperatiyformeln hauptsachlich der alteren zeit^^ 
an, darunter ^‘^fahr wobl!,^^ doch obne Beleg. . Sanders verweist 
auf Goethes Romische Elegien II, Z. 5 Auch ihr ubrigen fahret 
mir wolil,^^ das substantiviscbe Eabrwohl fehlt bei ihm. Heyne 
verweist auf Schillers Fiesko Y 8; Weigand® gibt keinen Beleg. 
Hermann PauP bemerkt: ^"^fahre wohl, Eruher allgemeiner Gruss 
fiir emen Scheidenden (wie engl. farewell), jetzt durch Lebewohl 
ersetzt und nur noch gebraucht zum Ausdruck, dass man etwas 
aufgibt.^^ Belege fehlen. Bei Muller-Zarncke und Lexer findet 
sich keine Stelle, die den Gebrauch dieser Abschiedsformel fiirs 
Mild, nachweisen wiirde, doch finden sich Belege fur varen = 
leben, sich befinden. 

Auch in den alteren Wdrterbuchern sucht man vergebens nach 
dieser EormeL Maler, 1561, S. 131: ^Waleas Par, far, Strich, 
Pack dich. Parhin, Heb dich nun yetz abi; Parhin, Du bist ein 
feiner gesel, Gang, du bist ein redlicher Mann.^^ Henisch, 1616, 
Sp. 20 : Ade, adi, adieu, Gott behlit dich, Gott bewahr dich, gut 
nacht, vale.” Wie haufig, so gibt Henisch auch hier den ent- 
sprechenden englischen Ausdruck : farewell, God be with thee.” 
Sp. 971 f iihrt Henisch aus Maler an : Pahr, far stich (fur strich) 
pack dich valeas. fahrhin, heb dich nun jetzund abi, abi iam etc.^^ 
Sp. 975 : ‘^^er faiire hin valeat so fahr er immer bin, so hat er ein 
guts jahr quae per contentum reijicimus, verbo valere etiam enun- 
ciamus.” Nehring, Manuale Juridico-Poliiicurri, Prankfurt und 
Gotha, 1687, S. 773: ^^Yale gehab dich wohl, Gott befohlen, lebe 
wohl.” Stieler, 1691, kennt fahre wohl ” nicht, eben so wenig 
Priseh, 1741. Im Eegister der lateinischon Worter iibersetzt 
Frisch vale durch Gott behute dich, gehab dich wohl, hiemit 
Gott befohlen.” Adelung kennt den Ausdruck nicht, verzeichnet 
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aber faliren = leben uiiter 8 als nnbekannt gewordenen Ge- 
branch/^ Campe^ 1808^ gibt als 4. Bedeutnng toil falireii: leben^ 
fahre wobl ! lebe wohl ! Uneigentlicli auch von emem Orte^ einer 
Zeit etc.” Er fiibrt zwei Belege an ans Kosegarten nnd Schillers 
Kmdesmorderin. 

Pomais Lexicon Latino-Gallico-Germanicum^ 1709^ Terzeichnet 
S. 330: vale Gott behiite dicli;” im franzos.dat.-deiutschen Teil;, 
S. 15: a dieu beimte dich Gott^ adieu, plaisirs du monde gnte 
Nacht ihr Weltfrenden.” Ludwigs Englisch-T eutsches Lexicon, 
1736, iibersetzt farewell dnrch ^^geliabt ench wohl, lebet wohl, Gott 
behute ench.” (In der Ansgabe vom Jahre 1791 wird das nn- 
verandert wiederholt.) ''Farewell snbst. ein Abschied, farewell 
the laws . . . es ist niit den Gesetzen ans.” Eondean-Bnxtorfs 
Franzos, deutsch. Wh., Basel, 1739, gibt S. 14: "a dieu adv. Gott 
befohlen; lebet wohl, gnte ISTacht. . . . Adieu tous mes plaisirs 
gnte hTacht alle meine Ergotzlichkeiten.” 

In mehreren zweisprachigen Worteibnchern des 18. Jahrhnnderts 
flndet sich jedoch der Abschiedsgrnss. Lndwigs Teutsch-Fnglisches 
Lexicon, Leipzig, 1716, gibt '"fahret wohl! farewell; fare you 
well!/^ ebenso in der Ansgabe von 1745. Es ist das nm so anf- 
fallender, als Lndwigs Fnglisch'-T eutsclies Lexicon vom Jahre 
1736, wie oben bemerkt, ein dentsches ""fahr wohl!” nicht kennt. 
M. Kramers Nider-Eoch-TeutscJi Dictionarium, Khrnberg, 1719, 
verzeichnet nnter vaaren : '' Yaar weel ! vaart wel ^ wol fahren, sich 
gehaben : fahrt, gehabt ench wol ! ” Man bekommt den Eindrnck, 
dass dem Yerfasser das hochdentsche fahrt wohl!” nicht recht 
gelanfig ist. Im Hoch-Kider-Tentschen Teil findet sich kein 
fahr wohl.” Olof Linds Schwedisch-Deutsches Wdrterhuch, 
1749, gibt das schwedische far wal wieder dnrch ""lebt wohl! 
fahret wohl ! Im dentsch-schwedischen Teil findet sich Pahret 
wohl! far wal.” J. G. P. Hollers grosses Teutsch-Schwedisches 
and Schwedisch-Teutsches WdrUrluoh (3 Bande, Greifswald 1782, 
1785, 1790) kennt dagegen kein hoehdentsches "'fahr wohl.” Er 
iibersetzt das schwedische farval dnrch "lebe wohl.” (Schwed. 
Teutsches Wh. 1790). Holier wirft hbrigens Olof Lind nnge- 
niigende Kenntnis der dentschen Sprache vor. 

Wie ans dem obigen hervorgeht, findet sich ein hoehdentsches 
"fahr wohl” nicht in den dentschen nnd deutsch-franzosischen 
Worterbiichern des 18, Jahrhnnderts, wohl aber in solchen zwei- 
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spracliigen Wdrterbiicliern^ wo der Ausdrnck der einen Sprache 
schon lange angehort (englisch^ hollandiscli^ schwedisch). 

Obgleich dieser Abschiedsgruss m den mbd. Worterbiichern 
nijcht belegt ist^ so war er ini Mhd. niclit unbekannt. Im 14. 
Jabrhnndert finden wir ihn bei Heinrich Snso: ^^nn nit me zn 
diser zit ! varent wol ! ^ Nacli Steinhausens Gescliichte den 

deutsclien Brief es, 1, 47^ Anm. findet sich ‘^^fahret woH^ als 
Schlnssformel in Briefen des 14. nnd 15. Jahrhnnderts^ dock gibt 
er keine Belege. Pur die spatere Zeit erwahnt er die Pormel nicht. 
In Steinhausens Deutsclien Privatlriefen des Mittelalters kommt 
die Pormel in den hochdeutschen Briefen nicht Yor, wohl aber 
einmal das niederdeutsche ‘^^varet weP^ in einem niederdeutschen 
Brief, II, 25 (urn 1446) : ^^Darmede varet wel.^^ 

Man darf mit Sicherheit annehmen, dass fahr wol im Mhd. 
wenig gebraii'chlich war. In den Eomanen des Hans von Biihel 
aus dem Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts kommt die Pormel nicht vor, 
wie sich aus H. Fitschens Arbeit ergibt.® Das deutsche Volkslied 
kennt wohl ein far hm ” oder far dahin als Abschiedsf ormel, 
aber kein ^^fahr wol.” Interessant ist der Vergleich einer Stelle 
in Konrad Flecks Flore und Blanscheflure mit der altschwedischen 
Bearbeitung desselben Stoffes. Bei Fleck sagt die Konigin zu 
ihrem Sohne (ed. Golther, v. 2918 ff.) ^^owe lieber sun guoter, 
/nu miieze dich got bewarn/ und laze dich wol gevarn.” Im 
altschwedischen Flores och Blanzeflor (ca. 1300, hg. von G. E. 
Elemming, Stockholm, 1844) sagt die Konigin zum Sohne an der 
entsprechenden Stelle (v. 560) : ^^Far nu vael.” 

Fur das 16. J ahrhundert haben wir ein direktes Zeugnis Luthers 
in Bezug auf den Abschiedsgruss: ^Pm Abscheiden sagen wir 
gehabt euch wol, habt gute Nacht, laszts euch wol gehen,” DWh. 
unter gehaben, Sp. 2311, eine Stelle, die schon Dietz in seinem 
Lutherworterbuch anfiihrt. Da Dietz ^^fahr wohl” bei Luther 
nicht verzeichnet, so darf mit Bestimmheit angenommeh werden, 
dass diese Abschiedsformel dem Sprachgebrauch Luthers fremd 
war. In der Bibeliibersetzung kommt sie nicht vor. AposteU 
geschichte XXIII, 39 sagt Luther ^^gehab dich wohl,” ahnlich 

^ 28, Brief in K. Bihlmeyer, Seinrich Senses Deutsche Behriften, Stutt- 
gart 1907, 

^Anrede, Titulierung und Grussformen m den Eomanen Sams von 
Buhels, Greifswald, 1913. 
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Apgesch. XV 29. Die niederdeutsche Bibel liat an beiden Stellen 
“^^Vare woi/^ bzw. ^^Varet woranf schon Hejuatz im Anii- 
barbarm II, 16 aufmerksam macht. Die Yorlntlieriselien hoch- 
dentschen Bibeln haben an diesen beiden Stellen kein f ahr wobl/^ 
wahrend sich Mer in der engliscken, schwedischen iind holland- 
iseben Bibel farewell in den entsprecbenden Pormen findet. 

Die beiden Bibelstellen beweisen, dass falir woM im Xieder- 
dentscben des 16. Jalirliiinderts gebrauchlicli war. In Schiller- 
Liibbens Mnd, Worterbuch findet sich kein Beleg fiir die Formel, 
wohl aber mehrere f lir wol varen im Sinne von sich wohi 
befinden.’’^ Im Middelnederlandscli Woordenboek von Verwijs nnd 
Verdam YIII. Sp. 1258/9 widen zwei Beispiele fiii die Pormel 
verzeichnet neben zahlreichen Belegen fiir varen=sich befinden.^^ 

Ans dem 17. Jahrhundert liegen mir drei hochdentsche Belege 
fiir diesen Abschiedsgruss vor, die alle nach England weisen. Dit- 
fnrth in den Hisiorischen Volksliedern vom Unde des SO jdhrigen 
Krieges bis zum Beginn des siebenjalirigen (Heilbronn 1877) gibt 
mit der Jahreszahl 1649 ein Gedicht Konig Earl und Cromwell, 
wrin der Konig ansrnft (S. 16): ^^Fahr wohl, mein wrthe 
Kron / leb wohl, mein Ehgemahl! . . Ahnlich lasst Gryphius 
in seinem Tranerspiel Ermordete Alajesiai oder Carolus Stmrdus 
(1663) Akt Y, Z. 455/6 den Konig vor seinem Tod ansrnfen: 

Eahrt wohl mit diesem band, welt, scepter, cron nnd stab ! / Ade 
beherrschte reich! wir legen alles ab.^^ In der 1. Ausgabe vom 
Jahre 1657 stand: Ade mit diesem Band^^ etc. Im Bestraften 
Brudermord III 10 (ed. Creizenach S. 174) wird Hamlet von dem 
Konig nach England gesandt mit den Worten: ^^USTun so fahrt 
wohl, der Himmel sey mit Ench.^^ Hamlet fasst den Ansdrnck im 
Sinne von reist wohl anf, denn er erwiedert : " So kommt denn, 
ihr noblen Gesellen, Lasst nns fahren, lasst nns fahren nach 
England.^^ Bei Shakespeare sagt Hamlet in dieser Szene (lY 4) 
zum Konig : Farewell, dear mother.^^ 

Dass ^“^fahr wohl^^ der poetischen Spraohe des 17. Jahrhnnderts 
nicht angehort, lasst sich ans dem poetischen Lexikon von Gotthilf 
Trener ersehen.^ Trener gibt nach Stichwortern geordnet Zitate 
ans den Dichtem des 17. Jahrhnnderts. Yier eng gedrnckte 
Oktavseiten sind dem Worte "Abschied^^ gewidmet. In den 
zitierten Stellen finden sich lebe wohl, gate Kacht, seid gesegnet, 

^Deutscher DMalus Oder Poetisches Lemeon, Berlin 1675. 
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ade, zeucli hin, gehab dieii -wohl (ancb in der mehrzabl), aber kein 
falir wohl. Audi in Hamanns Poetischem Lexicon (Leipzig 1737) 
findet sich keiii fahr wohl.^^ 

Nach Norddeiitschland fuhren nns die altesten Belege ans dem 
IS. Jahrhundeiit fur diese Absehiedsformel. In emem zn Stockholm 
uiid Hamburg erschienenen Gesprach- und W orter-Buchlein von 
vier SpracJien, Lateinisch, Frantzosiscli, PeutscJi und Schwedisch 
(Vgl. Noreen, Vdrt Sprak, 1, 289) heisst es in einem Tisch- 
gesprach (S. 24) : ^^Idh kan nicht langer verharren. Fahrt wol, 
ich gehe. Lat. vale, ego abeo, Franz, adieu, je m'en vais. Schwed. 
Far wal, jagh garP In einem Gesprach zwischen Kanfer nnd 
Verkanferm (S. 129) heisst es: Fahrt wohl^ ich gehe. Schwed. 
far wal, jagh gar. Vale, abeo. Adieu, je m"en vais. S. 135: 
^‘^Fahret wohl, Fran. Schwed. fahr wal, Eustro. vale, matrona; 
adieu. Madam eP An andern Stellen dieses Gespraehbhehleins 
wird das schwedische far wal anders wiedergegeben, S. 107 dnrch 
lebet wohl, S. 151 Ade, mein Frennd far wal min Wan; S. 237 
lebet wohl. Man darf ans diesen drei Stellen nicht den Schlnss 
Ziehen, dass ^‘^fahre wohl^^ am Anfang des 18. Jahrhnnderts in der 
hochdentschen Umgangssprache Norddentschlands allgemein ge- 
branchlich gewesen ware. Das Dentsche in diesem polyglotten Ge- 
sprachbhchlein zeigt an verschiedenen Stellen eine schwedische 
I’arbnng. Im 17. Jahrhnndert nnd am Anfang des 18. wnrde in 
Stockholm nnd andern schwedischen Stadten noch viel Dentsch 
gesprochen, da ein gnt Teil der stadtischen Bevdlkernng, besonders 
der Kanfmannschaft dentscher Abknnft war, Dass sich die dentsche 
TJmgangs'sprache schwedisch abfarbte, ist nnr nathrlich. Das hoch- 
dentsche '^'^fahr wohl^^ kann daher anf schwedischen Einfinss 
znrhckgehen. 

Dieses Gesprachbhchlein ist jedoch nnr eine schwedische Bear- 
beitnng eines alteren Gesprachbnchleins, von dem viele verschiedene 
Ansgaben existieren. In der in Antwerpen 1585 gedrnekten 
Ansgabe® heisst es am Ende des Tischgesprachs (S. 26) : ^^Ade, 
ich gehe im Gesprach zwischen Kanfer nnd Verkanferin : Nnn 

® Dictionarium sampt etlichen nohtwend%gen Gesprachen in Latimsoher, 
Teutscher, Niederlandischer, Frant^bsischer, Bpamsoher und Italienischer 
Bprach, alien derselbigen I/iebhahem sehr nutzhoh und nohtwendig, D%g- 
tionarium Mewaglosson coTn eolloguiis aliquot sew linguarum Latine^ Ger- 
maniee Belgtce GalUce Sispanice Italice, 
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ade ich gelie*^ (S. 124) und spater (S. 126) ade frow^ vale 
matrona, a dieu Madame/' Es ist jedenfalls niclit wahrsclieinlieh^ 
dass man m der liochdeiitschen Umgangsspraclie am Anfang des 
18. Jh. ^"^falir gesagt haben sollte^ wo man am Ende des 

16. Jb. ade sagte. Eine Bearbeitung dieses 'G-esprachbiichleinS;, 
die in Venedig 1627 ersehien, gibt ^‘^lebt woliP^ (L3) fur das 
niederdentsehe (flamisebe) vaert luel^ ebenso die mit dieser Ans- 
gabe fast identisiebe in Amsterdam 1631 erschienene. In der schwe- 
discben Ansgabe von Comenins^ Janua Linguarum (Holmiae 1641) 
S. 259 no. 999 finden wir ^^Sey gegriisst nnd gehabe dich woL 
Ave et vale. Yar halsat och faar tber medh wal.^^ 

In der Literatur des 18. Jh. finde ich fahre wohl znerst bei 
dem Hambnrger Mattheson in seiner tJbersetziing von Elizabeth 
Eoweb Friendship in Death (Freundschaft im Tode, Hambnrg 
1734) S. 5 : wie er nnn schon in Todes-Ziigen lag, kam sie . . . 
zn ihm, nm das letzte nnd klaglichste Fahre wohl! zn sagen.’’^ 
Im englischen Original (London 1733) S. 3 heisst es: ^^to take a 
last and sad farewell.^^ In Matthesons tJbersetzung ist Fahre 
wohl dnreh den Druck hervorgehoben, was im englischen Original 
nicht der Fall ist. Es mnss also mit dem hochdentschen Fahre 
wohl eine besondere Bewandtnis haben, entweder dass es ein nn- 
gewohnlieher Ausdrnck ist oder dass wenigstens der snbstantivische 
Gebranch etwas IJngewohnliches hat. Bekannt ist die Beliebtheit 
der Werke der ^^gdttlichen Eowe^^ im Klopstockschen Kreise. 
Eine nene tJbersetznng des Werks Friendship in Death ersehien im 
Jahre 1745 in Gottingen. Diese tJbersetznng bernht aber nicht 
anf dem englischen Original, sondern anf einer franzosischen tJber- 
setznng. Hier kommt fahre wohP^ an der betreffenden Stella 
nicht vor. 

Lurch Bodmer scheint fahre wohl” znerst in die Dichter- 
sprache des 18. Jh. gekommen zn sein nnd ist seitdem ein Be- 
standteil der gehobenen Sprache geblieben. In die hochdentsche 
Umgangssprache ist der Ansdrnck nicht gedrnngen. Bodmer nn- 
terzeichnet einen Brief an Breitinger vom Jahre 1723 mit fare- 
well/ Ler Brief selbst behandelt das Verier ene Paradies, es ist 
die Zeit wo die tJbersetznng des Werks handschriftlieh fast vol- 
lendet war. Das schbne englische Wort hat angenscheinlich Ein- 


®H. Bodmer, Die Anfdnge des Zurieherischen Milton in Btudien mr 
Literatur gesoMcMe* Michael Bemays gewidmet 1893 S, 188. 
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druck auf Bodmer gemacht^ er gebrancht es im Briefe an den 
Erennd teils ans naivem Stolz anf seine Kenntnis des Englischen^ 
sicker aber anch weil ihm das Wort besonders ansdrncksvoll er- 
scMen. Der entspreebende dentsehe Ansdruck war ihm Jedenfalls 
nicht gelanfig. Das wird durch seine tibersetznng des Verlorenen 
Paradieses bestatigt (1732). An zwei Stellen gebrancht Milton 
das imperativische fareivell, P. L, I 249 Farewell^ happy fields ” 
imd P. L, TV 108/9 ^^So farewell hope and with hope farewell 
fear / Farewell remorse.^^ Bodmer iibersetzt gehabe dich wohl/^ 
bzw. gehabet each wohl.'’^ 

Bodmer gebrancht ^^fahr wohl^^ znm erstenmal in der Elegie 
anf den Tod seines Sohnes betitelt Trauer eines VatersP Die 
Elegie erschien im 3. Teile der Schriften der deutscJien Gesell- 
schaft in Leipzig, 1739, nnd wnrde in den Gedichien in gereimten 
Versen, 1754, wieder abgedrnckt, wohl anch in den mir nicht zn- 
ganglichen Oritischen Lobgedichten und Elegien vom Jahre 1747. 
Die Stelle lantet: 

Fahr wohl, doch vor der Zeit, du jiingst noch meine Frende, 

Jezt ktinftig eine Quell zu unversiegnem Leide! 

Fahr wohl, zwar ohne mich, du liebster Theil von mir! 

In den Oritischen Betrachiungen nber die poetischen Gemahlde 
der Dichter (1741 S. 3221) hat Bodmer die dichterische Form 
dieser Elegie besprochen. Er gibt eine prosaische Anfldsnng der- 
selben, die anfangt: Gehabe dich wohl, meine liebste Helfte, die 
noch Yor so knrtzer Zeit meine Frende gewesen war. . . . Gehabe 
dich wohl, wiewohl dn ohne mich ans der Welt gehst.'’^ Fiir Bod- 
mer ist also ^^Fahr wohl^^ ein dichterischer Ansdrnck, der der 
Prosa nicht angehort. Bodmer vertrat bekanntlich den Grnndsatz, 
dass sieh die Dichtersprache von der Sprache der Prosa nnter- 
scheiden musse. Znr Bereichernng seiner Sprache darf der 
dentsehe Dichter alteren Diehtern nnd Schriftstellern gate ans- 
drncksvolle Worte entnehmen, er darf gate Provinzialworte an- 
wenden nnd ans fremden Sprachen passende Wendnngen nehmen 
nnd iibersetzen. In der Einleitnng znm 2. Bande der 4. Anflage 
seiner Milton tibersetznng (Znrieh 1759, S. 23) spricht Bodmer 
von der Wirknng des Miltonischen Geistes^^ anf die dentsehe 
Sprache. ^^Sie hat nene Worter empfangen, die ganz beqnem, 
sanft and poetisch sind. Man hat znweilen Ansdriicke nnd sogar 
besondere Eigenschaften anderer Sprachen in nnsere hinnberge- 
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bracht, die ganz nngezwnngen sind, . , . Wir bewundem die 
Fremdlinge in dem einheimischen Gewande^ und frenen nns^ wenn 
wir sie so frey und munter um sich schauen seben, als ob sie ge- 
bobrne Deutsche waren/^ Bei der Wabl des Ausdrueks ^^fahr 
wobl^^ in der Elegie war sieb Bodmer obne Zweifel bewusst^ dass 
der Ausdruck dem engliseben farewell entspracb^ dass er gewisser- 
massen dem Engliseben naebgebildet war^ wabrsebeinlieb wusste 
er aber aueb^, dass der Ausdruck im IsTiederdeutscben und im al- 
teren Hoebdeutseben Yorkam. Jedenfalls war er bis dabm Bod- 
mers Sprachgebraueb fremd gewesen, und doch war er leiebt ver- 
standlicb^ kurz^ woblklmgend und im Metrum leiebt verwendbar. 
Er diente dazu^ den diebteriseben Ausdruck Ton der Prosa zu 
untersebeiden. Bodmer gebrauebt ihn substantiviscb wieder im 
Noah, Ges. VIIT, Z. 2e31 : ^^Euft (sie) nun ein festlicb, ein ewiges 
Eabrwobl der Zierde der Madchen/^ Der Vers ist eine^' in Kich- 
ardsons Clarissa Earlowe Torkommenden Stelle naebgebildet, wo 
die deutsebe trbersetzung (Gottingen 1751) VII, 595 ein feier- 
licbes und ewiges Lebewobl bat, das englische Original (London 
1751) VII, 87 solemn an everlasting adieu/^ Der Horddeutsche 
Hagedorn, ein guter Kenner der engliseben Spraebe und Literatur, 
gebrauebt die Eormel in dem Lebrgedicbt Gluchseligheit (1743), 
wo die Eeldmaus Absebied nimmt mit den Worten: Eabr wobll 
Dies Leben dient mir niebt/^ {Werhe, 1760 I, 27.) 

Dass sicb fabr wobl nur langsam in der Diebterspraebe wie 
iiberbaupt in der gebobenen Spraebe einbiirgerte, kann man aus 
dem Verbalten der tJbersetzer dem engliseben farewell gegeniiber 
erseben. Bodmer batte den Ausdruck in seiner Milton-tibersetzung 
niebt angewandt. Zaebariae (1760) iibersetzt P. L. I 249 fare- 
well bappy fields mit Ibr gliickseligen Gefilde . . . gebabt eucb 
wobl, P. P. IV 108 dagegen: So fabre denn wobl, o Hoffnung etc. 
In Tbomson^s Spring Z. 997 f. (in den spateren Ausgaben Z. 
10801) finden wir; ^^ye fairy prospects, then ye beds of roses 
and ye bowers of joy, / EareweU!” Bxockes (1745 und sehon 
1740) iibersetzt: "Dann gute Kacbt, ibr sussen Triebe! . . . Ibr 
Eosen-beten, bolde Lauben ibr Blubmen-reichen Lust-Alleen ! Zu 
guter Kacbt^^ . . Paltben (1758) und Tobler (1764) tibersetzen 
"gebabt eucb wobV^ erst bei Sebubart (1789) findet sicb bier 
"fahret wobl.'^^ Swifts "farewell study in der Ars punica^ 
(Worh:s, ed, W. Scott XIII, 427) wird in der Sammlmg moral- 
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ischer und satynscher Meisterstucke (Berlin nnd Leipzig 1738, 
S. 58) wiedergegeben durch ^^gehabe dich wolil, Studier-Stnbe/^ 
In derselben Sammlnng (3. Teil, 1739, S. 84) wird die bekannte 
Stelle ans Eunig Eeinncli VllI, III, 2, Farewell, a long fare- 
well to all my greatness wiedergegeben dnrch : Fort 1 fort ! aiif 
ewig fort, mit alien Herrlichkeiten I Frau Gottsclied sagt dafiir 
im 541. Stuck des deutseben Zuschauers (1742) : Gute Nacht! 
Acb eine lange gute Nacbt, zu aller meiner Hoheit ! Wieland 
hat in seiner Shakespeare-lJbersetzung (1762-66) das bei Shake- 
speare uberaus haufige farewell oft durch ‘^^fahre wohP^ wieder- 
gegeben, haufiger jedoch durch lebe wohl,^^ manchmal durch 
gehab dich wohl,^^ das jetzt schon altertumlich klingt. Doch gibt 
es auch erne Anzahl von Stellen, wo er Shakespeares adieu durch 
^^fahre wohL^ wiedergibt. Jedenfalls ist durch Wielands Shake- 
speare-tibersetzung diese Abschiedsformel zu einem festen Bestand- 
teil der gehobenen Sprache im Nhd. geworden. Schon 1758 hatte 
Wieland den Ausdruck gebraucht in dem nach englischem Vorbild 
verfassten Trauerspiel Lady J ohamia Orey, Akt III Sz. 5 : So 
fahret wohl, ihr goldenen Hoffnungen.^^ Gerstenbergs Gebrauch 
des Ausdrueks im Ugolino darf wohl auf Shakespeare zuruck- 
gef lihrt werden : Fahre wohl, Unschuld ! f ahre wohl ! sehoner 
Ehabe, fahre wohlP^ (ed. Hamel, S. 260, 264.) Goethe ge- 
braucht ihn in der Geschichte Gottfrieds von Berlichingen (1771) : 

Unversehens wird er dich wegreissen, und dann fahre wohl 
Freiheit.'’^ (Moms, Der junge Goethe II, 184.)i In der Ausgabe 
von 1773 fehlt diese Stelle. 

Der norddeutsche tJbersetzer von Eichardsons Clarissa Harlowe 
(Gottingen 1748-51) hat ^^fahr wohl^^ an zwei Stellen: Bd. V S. 
485 (1750) : fahre wohl, fahre wohl, fahre du wohl auf ewig.^^ 
Im englischen Original (London 1751 3. Aufl. Bd. IV, Letter 47) 
steht hier Jedesmal adieu. In demselben Band, S. 626, heisst es 
in einem Gedicht: ‘"''So failure wohl, der Jugend Praoht? / So 
gute Nacht den frohen Stunden ... So selbst dem Leben gute 
Naeht!'^ entsprechend dem englischen ^^Then farewell, youth, / 
And all the joys that dwell / With youth and life ! / And life itself 
farewell ! Sonst findet sieh in der deutseben Clarissa nur lebe 
wohl,^^ wie im deutseben Grandison (Leipzig 1754/5), auch wo im 
Englischen farewell vorkommt. In der anonym erschienenen 
tJbersetzung von Drydens State of Innocence ^ wird farewell, Akt 

^ ^ Der Stand der Unschuld und Dali des Menschen. Frankfurt nnd 
lieimis-* 1754. 
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II Sz. 4:^ durcli geliab dich woH wiedergegebeii;, ebenso 6 : 

gehabt euch wohl, ihr Blumen ” ; So gebab dich denn wohl, 
alles^ was nin mich ist.” Der Schweizer Grynaus sagt in seiner 
tlbersetznng Yon Miltons Samson Agonist es (Basel 1752, S. 181) : 

Binder, gehabt eneh wohl^^ fur Miltons Brethren, farewell (Z. 
1413). Dnsch gibt in seiner libersetzung Yon Pope (Altona 1758- 
62) das englische farewell zweimal dureh ^“^fahre Y^ohl^^ wieder. 
Bd. I S. 31 Fahrt wohl, ihr Walder. I, 37 fahret wohl, ihr Thaler, 
ihr Berge . . . fahret wohl . . . TJnd alle Welt, fahre wohP^; da- 
gegen IV, 150 : Lebt dann wohl, ihr Verse farewell then verse; 
IV, 218 : Gehabe dich Y^ohl, o Bnhne fareivell the stage. 

Maler Muller gebraucht den Ausdruek in der Idylle Der Faun 
(1775) So fahre denn wohl . . . liebes, liebes Weib du!^^ Be- 
zeichnend ist dass auch W. C. S. M^dius in seinem nach dem 
Pranzosischen des Grafen Hamilton gearbeiteten Mdrlein (1777) 
den Aiisdriiick anwendet. Sein Stil ist eine Mischung von alter- 
tumlichen Wortern und von Ausdnickeii der neuen Diohtersprache. 
S. 79 : dass sie hm in Ohnmacht sank wie sie das letzte Pahr 
wohl 1 niederschrieb.^^ Ebenso S. 488 : auf dass sie . . . das 
letzte Pahr wohl ! sagen konnte.-’^ Schiller gebraucht den Ausdruek 
in der Kindesmdrderin (1781), trotzdem dndet ihn Schubart im 
Jahre 1789 noeh so ungewbhnlich, dass er die oben angefiihrte 
Anmerkung dazu schreibt. Goethe wendet ihn in seiner klassizist- 
i’sohen Periode an, deren Sitil grundsatzlich von dem der Prosa 
abweicht; Pandora (1807 gedichtet) Z. 1081 fahre wohl, du 
Menschenvater,^^ wie er ihn schon in der ersten Bearbeitung des 
Goetz und in den Romischen Elegien angewandt hatte. 

Passen wir zusammen. Der Abschiedsgruss ‘^^fahr wohl,^^ der 
im Englischen, Skandmavischen, Hollandischen und Nieder- 
deutschen von alters her gebrauehlich war, ist im Hochdeutschen 
auch in der alteren Zeit nur sparlich zu belegen. Im 16. Jh. ist 
er so gut wie unbekannt, wie die angefiihrte Stelle aus Luther 
beweist. Die Lutherische und die vorlutherischen hochdeutschen 
Bibelubersetzungen kennen ihn nicht, wahrend er sich in der eng- 
lischen, hollandischen, schwedisehen und niederdeutschen Bibel 
findet. Dass er im Niederdeutschen im 16. Jh. gebrauehlich war, 
geht aus seiner Verwendung in der niederdeutschen Bibel klar 
hervor. Wie weit er in allgemeinem Gebrauch war, wird sich 
schwer entscheiden lassen. In Norddeutschland war der Grass auoh 
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im 17, Jh. nicM ganz unbekaniit, obgleich er nicM eigentlich der 
Dichterspraebe angehorte. In die hochdeutsche Dichtersprache ist 
er erst im 18. Jh. gedrungen dnreh Bodmer nnd Yor allem durcb 
Wielands Shakespeareubersetzung. Er ist kein Anglizismns, wie 
Scbnbart anzunehmen scbeint, ist aber Yor allem durcli englisclien 
Einflnss znm festen Bestandteil der nhd. Dichterspracbie geworden. 


Harvard University, 


JOHN A. Walz. 


OLD EEENCH: DAYEDET, DAVOUDET, DAVOUDEL 

These rare words in Old French are listed by Godefroy in the 
Diciionnaire with the meaning of vantard, although the three pas- 
sages quoted by him do not seem to express unanimously that 
sense. Following his indications let us quote the seYeral passages 
somewhat more at length than he has done^ for the sake of clarity : 

(a)^ 

Sire, Famor Ro'benet 
mi destraint et loie. 
je Tain plus ke Garinet 
ki ades mi proie. 
trop folle seroie 
s^un teil davedef 
amoie, an briolet, 
trop me meteroie. 

‘ J’aimerai Eobesonnet 
cui ke il anoie/ 

0 >) = 

Guis du frestel au obalemel 
biau s’acorde et amoie 
ki ot jupel a rabardel; 
plus s’efforce et cointoie, 

Perrins mult s’i desroie, 
qui cote ot nueve de burel 
a roie de brunete; 
notant a la musete 


^Karl B-axtsdb: j^tfrianzdsisebe Eomanzen und Pastourellen (Leipzig, 
1870), n, 45, Y. 21-30. 

* fhid,, II, 58, Y. 45-59. 
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aloit torniant ses oaviaus: 

‘ civalala dun duriaus, 
civalala durete ’ 

Dist Dreus ^ Perrel le davoudel 
fait, trop mult m’en anoie, 
n’i voi dancel si cointerel: 
car te va, si te noie/ 

(c) « 

J*en cuideroies tu micx chevir que je n’ai fait’ 

Tu n’es que un bourdeur et .1. droit davoudet. 

These words are evidently used in these passages as uncompli- 
mentary epithets. Davedet in (a) is too vague for ns to assign 
a definite sense to it- In (b) davoudel seems to indicate a vain 
person in gay attire rather than a vantard, for Perrel does not 
speak. If davoudet in (c) is synonymous with bourdeur, it would 
mean a cheat, liar, dupeur. 1 have nowhere found any suggestions 
as to the etymology of these words nor as to an explanation of 
their meaning. The etymological dictionaries have omitted con- 
sideration of them. 

Before taking up these questions let us examine three unlisted 
passages in which the word davadiax, davoudiaus occurs. The 
first of these is found in a pastourelle of Moniot de Paris and is 
printed in Bartsch, op, cit., in, 44. In verse 20 of the poem the 
last word as printed by Bartsch is damdisiauB (the reading of ms. 
Arsenal 5198, f. 193) but a second version of the poem (ms. 
BibliotJieque Natiouale, 845, f. 92) contains the variant davadiax. 
The passage is here quoted, substituting the reading of the ms. of 
the Bibliotheque Natiouale: 

id) 

Et d^autre part Rabinet 
qui grant ponee demaane; 
pipe avoit et flaiolet, 
et flaiole a douce alaine, 
car por Marguerot se paine 
qui plus ert blanche que laine. 

Eobinet chante et frestele 
et trepe et crie et sautele, 

Margot en dhantant apele. 

^Le Bit de Mdnage^ pUce en vers du XJIJe sUcle, ed. TrSbutien (Paris, 
1835), v. 113. 
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Eobins estoit asses biaus 
et la pastorele bele, 

Robins ert biaus davadiaco 
et bele eit la pastorele, 
car blons avoit les clievraus 
et durete la mamele. 

Robins ert biaus gareonciaus, 
si s’eii cointoie et revele. 
petit avoient d’aigniaus 
et grande ere la praele. 
lors fu sones li frestiaus 
par desos la fontenele, 
lors la Joie lenouvele; 

Robins oste sa gonnele. 

Robinet cbante et frestele, etc. 

The two following passages are taken from an unedited poem 
entitled Del Fol Vilain of a 13th century Picard jongleur, Gautier 
Le Leu, found in an early 13th century manuscript now in the 
private library of Lord Middleton of Wollaton Hall, Nottingham- 
shire. In the first passage, the fol vilain is out walking : 

(e) 

II ascouta aval les cans 
S’oi des davodiaus les cans. 

The second passage is taken from a wedding scene : 

(f) 

S’i ot .xl. davodiaus 
A flaliutes et a festiaus. 

In passage (e) the word davodiaus is evidently a term applied 
to singers and in (f) it refers to musicians playing flutes of sev- 
eral varieties. On the strength of the meaning musician estab- 
lished by (e) and (f) the reading davadiax for damoisiaus in (d) 
seems excellent, for Eobinet is a flute player. Damoisiaus is a 
colorless word repeated four lines below in gareonciaus. 

The new and general sense of musician as indicated in passages 
(d), (e), and (f) suggests an etymology, the proper name David 
plus the diminutive suffixes -ellus and 4Uus, the latter frequenly 
used as a suffix for proper names. Du Cange, Glossarium, in, 12, 
gives two references to David used in mediaeval Latin to indicate 
the psalter: 
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Dmid: psalteium Davidis dictum 
Davit hcum ^ ; psalter lum Davidis 

If this et3^mon be accepted, davedet ° is closer to the original 
form; davoudet, davoudel and davodiaus show transformation of 
the intertonic vowel, probably due to the assimilating influence of 
the preceding labial consonant; davadiax would show assimilation 
of the intertonic vowel to the vowel of the initial syllable in 
quality, if it can be considered at all as anything but scribal. 

The words probably meant at first one who sings the psalms of 
David or one who plays the accompaniment. It is true that the 
harp or psaltery as instrument of accompaniment has been associ- 
ated with David at all periods, but there are abundant passages 
in mediaeval literature to show that harp music was very fre- 
quently accompanied by that of other instruments, especially 
varieties of the flute.® Bavodel in (e) seems to present the sense 
of one who sings,^ whereas in (d) and (f ) it clearly indicates flute 
players. In (f ) they appear to be professional musicians. 

A sense of vantard or rather vain and arrogant person which 
seems to fit the word in (b) may have developed from a meaning 
musician taken in a pejorative sense : one who makes a noise and 
attracts attention. The following verses of (d) seem to bear out 
this supposition: 

Et d’autre part Robinet 


^Eor another French compound of David cf. Villon, Grand Testament, 
XXXVII, -y. 291: 

Selon les davitiques dis, 

Examples of transformation of proper nouns into common nouns are not 
unusual in the history of French. English davit and French davier (name 
of an instrument) are given by the etymological dictionaries (Skeat and 
the Diet. G4n.), as being derived from the name Davi (David). According 
to Manage the latter vp^ord was still david in the XVII century. Rabelais 
(n, 16) in the XVI century has daviet, using a suffix similar to the one in 
davedet. The last syllable of davier is probably a corruption of the suffix. 

® The word in any case hardly represents a purely popular development. 
The i of David is long, to judge by its quantity in Latin poetry. It is in- 
teresting to note here the variants for the intertonic vowel. 

® See for example the texts quoted by Godefroy under frestel. 

We have a somewhat analogous tendency in modern slang. I have heard 
a man with a good voice spoken of as a ‘Regular Caruso.” Here the idea 
might have been at the start ^*a regular little David.” 
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qui grant ponee ® demaine 
pipe avoit et flaiolet 
et flaiole a douce alaine 

We have an example of similar development in English where a 
braggart or vain person is often alluded to in popular parlance as 
one who blows his own horn/^ 

Erom a sense of flute player^, davodel, etc., might have taken on 
a meaning similar to French pipeur^ dupeur^ trompeur,^ 0. F. 
piper meant jouer de la pipe and then tromper. Such a meaning 
for davoudet is apparently needed for (c) where it is linked with 
lourdeur, and seems to suit (a) also where trap is ispoken of.^*^ 
This is of course assuming that a David with melius and iUus was 
used in much the same manner, as appears to be the case. 

So if we were listing the words in a dictionary we would be apt 
to note them as follows : davodel, davoudel, davadel, davedet, da- 
voudet <( Latin David plus -ellus ou -ittus : chanteur, joueur de 
flute, musiieien, vantard, un vaniteux, un arrogant, pipeur, trom- 
peur. 

C. H. Livikgston'. 

Bowdoin College. 


THE BEETHOVBH SYMPHONY IN BALZAC’S CESAR 
BIROTTEAU 

In a series of studies on le Sentiment musical chez les ecrimins 
de 1830 M. Gabriel EoueWs deTotes four articles to a considera- 
tion of the musical element in tbe author of la Oom&die hwnaine?' 
He endeaTors first to determine " the exact place ” that music had 
in the existence of Honore de Balzac, then passes in review the 
various musicians who are to be found in la Gomedie humaine,— 

» pojiee, posnee; orgueil, arrogance, bravade, jactance, parole, action ar- 
rogante ou insolente (God). 

° Tbe possibility of such a development was suggested to me by Professor 
E. C. Armstrong. 

The development of -a eense tromper for piper is, however, mueh clearer 
than in the case of dmedet, etc. The figuarative sense r^ussir dans un ar- 
tifice " has grown out of the sense “attirer les oiseaus pour les prendre en 
imitant le cri de la ehouette on le eri de leur espbee 

Oourner mmicat, 1® et 15 d6cemhre, 1904; ler et IS janvier, 1906, 
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Cousin Pons^ Wilhelm Schwab^ Schmucke, Valentin Mirouet^ 
Ursule Mirouet, Modeste Mignon^ Josepha Mirah;, Conti^ Camille 
Maupin, Gambara^ Gigelmi, Tinti, Genovese, — and finally examines 
the musical esthetique of the great novelist in Gamlara and Massif 
m%lla Doni, He concludes that, like many of his contemporaries, 
Balzac was really appreciative only of the light, frivolous music 
of the Italian theatre, or of the clinquant and false pierre- 
ries of Meyerbeer. Balzac admired Beethoven, Weber, and 
Mozart, — ^but his admiration was founded on faith. His sense 
of music, was ires relatif But he was genuinely interested in 
it and if he wrote of it inaccurately, he is not to be condemned. 
For, before establishing taste in music, one must establish taste for 
music, and Balzac contributed to propaganda for love of this art. 

H^aurait-il fait que montrer son importance, n^aurait-il appris 
a la foule que le nom de quelques grands maitres, pour toutes ces 
tentatives si mediocres qu^elles aient ete, il a droit a notre recon- 
naissance.^^ 

As M. Pouches has noted, love of music seems to have been par- 
ticularly strong in Balzac during the year 1837 and early in the 
year 1838. It was at this time that he was writing Oamiara 
(dated June 8, 1837), and Massimilla Doni.^ He was also going 
frequently to the Opera for documentation, and at the house of 
Olympe Pelissier, mistress of Eugene Sue and future wife of 
Kossini, he was constantly meeting such musicians as Berlioz, 
Auber, and Eossini, to whom he dedicated le Contrat de mariage. 
On one occasion, if we may believe Auguste Ohalamel, Balzac be- 
came so enthusiastic in his admiration for the playing of Fi'anz 
Liszt that he literally rolled on the floor and cried, Bravo ! Sub- 
lime ! c’est le Lieu du piano ! 

In spite of the fondness for what M. Pouches calls le clinquant 
et les fausses pierreries,^’ in at least one of his works, Balzac did 
not hesitate to rank Beethoven above all other composers, above 

^ Correspondmce, 281 ; Lettres a VMtrangere, x, 398, 408, 409, 412, 430, 
434, 437, 442, 449, 454, 458. Massimilla Doni, dated May 25, 1839, appeared 
at tlie end of the same year, divided into four chapters. But previously 
la France musicale, m its number of August 25, 1839, had published a 
fragment of this novel under the title: Tine representation du Mose de 
Rossini d Yenise. In 1840, Massimilla Doni was put into the livre des 
douleurs. 

3 
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even Mozart and Eossini, he tells ns himself. At a certain period 
in his literary career^, at least one of Beethoven^s compositions ex- 
ercised an undeniable influence upon his imagination. Curiously 
enough it was in Cesar Birotteau , — a novel of business so filled with 
commercial technicalities that Taine declared il f aut ^tre presque 
negociant pour comprendre Cesar Birotteau/' ^ — ^that this influence 
manifested itself. 

The reason is not far to seek. It is to be found in the letters to 
Madame Hanska. Between Nov. 7 and Nov. 12^ 1837^ Balzac 
wrote her from Chaillot: 

“ Hier, je suis alle entendre la Symphonie en ut mineur^ de Beethoven 

Beethoven est le seul homme qui me fasse connattre la jalousie J’aurais 
voulu etre plut6t Beethoven que Eossini et que Mozart II y a dans cette 
[sic] homme une puissance divine. Dans son finale, il semble qu’un enchan- 
teur vous enleve dans un monde merveilleux, an milieu des plus beaux palaas 
qui reunissent les merveilles de tous les arts, et la, a son commandement, 
des portes, semblables a -celles du Baptistfere, tournent sur leurs gonds et 
vous laissent apereevoir des beaut^s d’un genre inconnu, les f^es de la 
fantaisie. Ce sont des cr4atuies qui voltigent avec les b4autes de la femme 
et les ailes diaprees de Pange, et vous ates inondg de Pair supgrieur, de cet air 
qui, selon Swedenborg, chante et r4pand des parfums, qui a la couleur et le 
sentiment, et qui afflue, et qui vous b4atifie ! ” ® 

A few days after having written these words, Balzac plunged 
into the final composition of Cesar Birotteau, which, as his corre- 
spondence shows, he had long had in mind. Nov. 14, 1837, he 
wrote from Chaillot to Madame Hanska : 

“Adieu. Il faut se jeter dans un travail inopin4, qui peut me donner une 
arachnitis. On offre vingt mille francs de Cesar Birotteau sll est pr4t pour 
le 10 d4cembre; j’ai un volume et demi a faire et la misSre m’a fait pro- 
mettre. Il faut travailler pendant vingt-cinq nuits et vingt-cinq jours, 
Ainsi, mille tendres choses. Je cours a Sevres chercher les manuscrits 
commences et les 4preuves de cet ouvrage. Il n’y a que neuf feuilles de 
faites; il en faut quarante^six ; reste trente-cinq [sic]. Il n’y a pas une 
minute a perdre. 


^ Wouveauai essais de mniigue et d*histoire, 4d., 22. 

*Cf. Gamhara, 4d. C. L4vy, 159: “En ouvrant la symphonic en ut 
mineur de Beethoven, un homme de musique est bientdt transports dans le 
monde de la fantaisie sur les ailes d’or du th4me en sol naturel, r4p4t4 en mi 
par les eors. Il voit toute une nature, tour S. tour 4elair4e par d’4blouis- 
santes gerbes de lumiferes, assombrie par des nuages de m4lancolie, 
4gay4e par des chants divins." 

^Lettres d VMtrcmgdre, i, 443. 
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Adieu. Je eemi ces vingt-cinq jours sans pouvoir vous ecrire.” ® 

His next letter to Madame Hanska^ dated Paris^ Dec. 20^ 1837, 
begins as follows: 

Je viens de terminer en vingt-deux jours, comme je Favais promis et 
comme je vous I’^crivais brusquement en terminant ma dernifere lettre, 
C4sar Birotteau. J’ai fait en m^me temps la Maison Nucingen, pour la 
Presse. C’est assez vous dire que je suis abattu, dans un §tat d^aneantisse- 
ment inexprimable.^’ ^ 

In tbe first of these citations it is evident that Balzac is at- 
tempting to translate into words the impression which the Bee- 
thoven symphony had produced upon him. What he had briefly 
indicated in his correspondence is to be found in more fully de- 
veloped form in the novel itself. In composing the latter, Balzac 
was evidently more careful of his style. He had his reading 
public consciously before him as he wrote, and the result is almost 
jargon. 

The passage in question occurs almost at the end of Part I, 
which is entitled Cesar a son Apogee/^ and of which the final 
chapter bore in the first edition the title Le BaV It reads as 
follows : 

Dans Foeuvre des liuit symphonies de Beethoven, il est une fantaisie, 
grande comme un poeme, qui domine le finale de la symphonic en nt mineur. 
Quand, aprds les lentes preparations du sublime magicien si bien compris 
par Habeneck, un geste du chef d’orchestre enthousiaste ISve la riche toile 
de cette decoration, en appelant de son archet Feblouissant motif vers le- 
quel toutes les puissances musicales ont converge, les poetes dont le coeur 
palpite alors comprendront que le bal de Birotteau produisait dans sa vie 
Feffet que produit sur leurs Ernes ce f^cond motif, auquel la symphonic en 
ut doit peut-§tre sa suprematie isur ses brill antes soeurs. Une fee radieuse 
s’^lance en levant sa baguette. On entend le bruissement des rideaux de 
soie pourpre que des anges reinvent. Des portes d^or sculpt^es comme 
celles du baptistSre florentin tourpent sur leurs gonds de diamant. L’oeil 
s’abime en des vues splendides, il embrasse une enfilade de palais merveil- 
leux d’oti glissent des Stres d'une nature sup^rieure. L’encens des prosp^- 


^ Ihid., I, 448-449. For an amusing account of the composition of €esar 
Birotteau cf. Edouard Ourliac, Malheurs et Aventures de Gdsar Birotteau 
avant sa naissance, Figaro, 15 d^cembre, 1837. Cited by Dovenjoul, Sist* 
des oeuvres de E, de B., Paris, 1879, 359-361. 
md,, I, 449. 
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iites fume, Taut el du boulieur fiambe, un air paifume circule! Bes ^tres 
au souriie diTin, v^tus de tuniques blanches bord6es de bleu, passent 
leg&rement sous vos yeux en vous montiant des figures surhumaines de 
beauts, des formes dune d^licatesse infinie. Les amours voltigent en 
r^pandant les fiammes de leurs torches! Vous vous sentez aimd, vous gtes 
lieuieux d'un bonheiir que vous aspirez sans le comprendre en vous baignant 
dans les dots de cette harmonic qui ruisselle et verse a chacun Tambroisie 
quhi s’est choisie Vous dies atteint au coeur dans vos seciStes esperances 
qui se realisent pom un moment. Apres vous avoir promen€ dans les 
cieux, Tenchanteur, par la profonde et myst^neuse transition des basses, 
vous replonge dans le marais des lealites froides, pour vous en sortir quand 
il vous a donnd soif de ses divines mdlodies, et que votre ^me crie • “ En- 
core! ” L’histoire psychique du point le plus bnllant de ce beau finale 
est celle des Emotions prodigu^es par cette f§te k Constance et k C6sar. 
Collinet avait composd de son galoubet le finale de leur symphonic com- 
mei eiale.” ® 

From this passage, written late in November or early in Decem- 
ber, 1837, it is evident that the novelist had not forgotten, when 
he was writing Cesar Birotteau, his delight at hearing Beethoven^s 
symphony early in November. So vivid, indeed, was the memory 
of his pleasure that he repeated in the text of the novel words and 
phrases already used in his letter to Madame Hanska, — ^palais, des 
portes . . du baptistere . . toument sur leurs gonds, beaut6, fee, 
ange, air parfume, merveilleux, fantaisie, voltigent, enchanteur, 
etc., — and that he evoked and amplified in highly imaginative 
fashion for this masterpiece of commercial fiction sensations set 
up by Beethoven^s music in his own recent experience. 

A second recollection of the symphony is to he found later in 
the novel. Just as the bourgeois ball which marks the climax of 
the grandeur of the poor farfumeur, is described in terms of the 
finale of Beethoven, so the death of Cesar, which is the climax of 
his decadence, is prepared for in similar terms. This passage 
occurs immediately after Cesar^s return from the Bourse to his 
home where his financial reconstitution is to be celebrated by a 
second fMe, arranged as a surprise by his family. It reads : 

" La joie Stait si vive daus tous les coeurs, que ebacun attribua P^motion 
de C6sar et ses tr^bucbements a quelque ivresse bien uaturelle, mais souvent 
mortelle. En se retrouvant ebez lui, en revoyant son salon, ses convives, 
parmi lesquels ^taient des femmes babill^es pour le bal, tout-a-coup le 
mouvement b^roique du finale de la grande symplionie de Beethoven €clata 


Conard edition, 178-179. 
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dans sa t$te et dans son coeur. Cette musique ideale rayonna, p§tilla snr 
tons les inodes, fit sonner ses clairons dans les meninges de cette cervelle 
fatigu4e, pour laquelle ce devait etre le grand finale ® 

Evidently^ then, it is hardly possible to neglect the romance of 
business, Cesar Bwottem, even in a study of the musical taste of 
Balzac. To express his admiration of Beethoven, both because he 
has not at his command the technical vocabulary of musical criti- 
cism and because, moreover, he lays no claim to being a profes- 
sional critic, he has recourse to Swedenborg; but that his admira- 
tion was real and that he was profoundly affected cannot be denied, 
since definite evidence of his admiration and of the emotion he 
had felt appears in his private correspondence. Manifestly, too, 
we have here some confirmation of the opinion voiced by Zola and 
shared by other critics, — ^but as yet not definitely substantiated, — 
that Balzac s^est incarne dans son Cesar Birotteau.^^ To his 
hero, he has not only ascribed some of the commercial experiences 
he himself had had, but the arachnitis '' referred to in his letter 
of jSTov. 14 is to be found also in the description of the apoplexy of 
Birotteau when the music of Beethoven ^^fit sonner ses clairons 
dans les meninges de cette cervelle fatiguee^^ and in the unex- 
pected appeal to the symphony en ui mineur to explain the emo- 
tions of the poor parfumeur at the ball given to celebrate his 
nomination in the Legion of Honor. 

Hugh S. Wobthiitgtou. 

Sweet Briar College. 


EEVIBWS 

Religious Lyrics of the XIYth Century. Edited by CmnEroH 
Browk. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1924. 

In this delightful volume the editor is bringing a long task to 
a felicitous conclusion. For some two decades Professor Brown 
has been known as a master in the domain of mediaeval religious 

® Conard edition, 340. 

“ Zola, le Morntm ewp4rimeinial, 183 ; les Romaneiers natumlisteS) 57 j of. 
also: Le Breton, Balmo, 159; Brnnettee, EonoH de Balzae, 37. The pres- 
ent writer hopes to publish later a study of certain aspects of the question 
of the autobiographical element in (7. B. 
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lyric^ and the two admired volumes of his Register^ have promptly 
become a classic of English literary history. Having devoted him- 
self nnseliishly to the recondite labor of discovering and registering 
English religions lyrics, he now delights ns by ibrmging forth a 
representative selection from the poems themselves in a form that 
attracts the reader and satisfies the scholar. 

No insignificant part of Professor Browifis service is the mere 
assembling of these poems, which makes possible a comprehensive 
impression of the pions lyricism of a century. No general reader 
could, and only an occasional scholar would, obtain this particular 
survey of religious utterance without the aid of such an editor. A 
considerable proportion of these poems have previously been seen 
in print, and some of them have been sympathetically appraised 
by earlier anthologists and historians ; but the scattered texts have 
never before been so impressively united. Of the sheer convenience 
of the collection one can scarcely speak too highly. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the familiar poems in the 
volume reappear as mere reprints. They are, as a matter of fact, 
so thoroughly re-edited that virtually all the texts seem to show 
notable advances in verbal accuracy, and through the use of manu- 
scripts unpublished hitherto, certain well-known poems now appear 
in enlarged or substantially altered form. Although without the 
manuscripts at hand a reviewer cannot presume to pass final judg- 
ment upon textual details, one has no hesitation in illustrating 
Professor Brownes superiority over his predecessors by such ex- 
amples as the following: 

Hoere wyl and liere mockynge tkou nome tbo to thonk; 

Queme the thoenne, kyng of mylse, oure ofringe of tliys song. 

{Reliquiae Antique, ii, 225) 

Hoere wyl and here moekynge ]?ou nome po to J?onk; 

Queme pe hocnne, mylsful Kyng, oure ofringe of kys song. 

(Brown, p. 17) 

To vader and ek byre brother. 

Bo never now other nas. 

(Reliquiae Antiquae^ n, 22,7) 

To under and hyre broker — 

So neuer o]?er nas. 

(Brown, p. 18) 

Register of Middle EngUsh Religious and Didaotic Verse, 2 vols 
Oxford, 1916, 1920, 
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To leve that vel of in bothe thou ever boe wonmge. 

{Reliquiae Antiquae. ii, 229) 

To leue ]?at uul of bo]?e ]?ou euer boe louinge. 

(Blown, p. 22) 

An example of a poem that Professor Brown has substantially 
enlarged through his use of fresh manuscripts is that beginning 
Ler to louen as y loue pe (Bronm, ISTo. 75). To the three stanzas 
previously known the editor has added two more. Similarly the 
well-esteemed Quia amove langueo (Brown, JSTo. 132) is now viitu* 
ally doubled in length by the addition of some six stanzas. Among 
the additions to this poem appear such appealing lines as these: 

MTiy was I crouned and made a queue? 

Why was I called of mercy the welle’ 

Why shuld an er)>ly woman bene 
So hygh in heuen a-boue aungelle? — 

and this significant closing stanza: 

I^owe man, haue mynde on me for-euer, 
loke on ]?y loue ]?us languysshyng; 
late vs neuer fro other disseueie, 

Myne helpe ys >yne oune, crepe vnder my wynge; 

Thy syster ys a quene, >y broker [ys] a kynge, 

Thys heritage ys tayled, sone come k®5*-to, 

Take me for ky wyfe and leine to synge, 

Qma amore Icmgweo. 

Most notable of all, however, is the editor’s achievement in bring- 
ing forth poems not previously known in print, — an achievement 
that Professor Brownes modesty has restrained him from empha- 
sizing. As a matter of fact, almost one-third of the poems in the 
volume, — some 41 in a collection of 135, — are now printed for the 
first time. The importance of this new material •would have justi- 
fied the editor in aiding us to distinguish it more easily. In the 
absence of positive indications, we can only infer that a poem is 
new through the absence from the notes of a reference to a previous 
edition; and we are left to test our inferences by consulting the 
invaluable Begister. Since, however, certain poems happen not to 
be provided with notes, even inferences are sometimes impossible. 
As they stand in the volume before us, ISTos, 68, 73, and 76, for 
example, in no way disclose that they are fresh additions to the 
corpus of fourteenth-century literature.^ 


^ It is to be hoped that in his two later volumes of lyrics the editor will 
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But one^s inconvenience in distinguishing the fresh material is 
for ever to be forgotten in gratitude for the quantity, worth, and 
variety of the new poems themselves. Among the least original of 
these productions are the translations of hymns, and of a few 
other pieces, by Friar William Herebert,® and the group of similar 
lyrics collected by Bishop Sheppey.^ Upon the translations, how- 
ever, Professor Brown 'confers a special interest through demon- 
strating that they were provided for embellishing and enriching 
the sermons of mediaeval preachers. It is not to be expected that 
m turning hymns into the vernacular for pulpit use the translators 
should show notable brilliance of style. Such a rendering of 
ConditoT dime siderum as HereberPs (No. 20), however, is both 
accurate and agreeable enough for its purpose ; ® and the grace of 
the Crux fidelis in Bishop iSheppey^s collection (No. 40) prompts 
me to quote it : 

Steddefast crosse, inmong alle oI?er 
]?ow art a tre mykel of prise, 
in braw<n>ehe and flore swyl<k> a-iio}>er 
I ne wot non in wode no rys. 
swete be >e nalys, 
and swete be J?e tre, 

and sweter be >e birdyn ]?at bangis vppon the! 

By way of characterizing another group of Professor Browu'^s 
new offerings I venture to adopt his own adjective, curious 
(p, xv). We may thus classify, I suppose, .such pieces as How 
Christ shall Come (No. 36) and The Evils of the Time (No. 39) 

include in his notes both a specific indication of the previously unpublished 
state of each new poem and references to the Register for all poems. 
Between the Register and the present volume there appear to be small 
discrepancies in connection with Nos. 74: {Reg,, No. 2;706), 125 {Reg,, No. 
490), and 126 {Reg,, No. 10S3). 

•The volume includes fourteen poems from Herebert’s (Nos. 12-25), of 
which seven (Nos, 19-25) are now published for the first time. 

*The seven poems from Bishop Sheppey’s collection (Nos. 35-41) are 
now published for the first time. 

• In referring to the original Latin hymns Professor Brown has, I think, 
not always cited the final critical edition: for Conditor alme siderum, 
Analecta Egmnica, Li, 46; for Or«a? fidelis (No. 40), An. L, 71; 

for Ave Maris Btella (Nos. 17 and 45), An, Myrm,, Li, 140; for Veni ore- 
ator spiritus (Nos. 18 and 44), An, Mymn., L, 193. 
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of Bishop Sheppey’s collection, and The Knight of Christ (ITo, 

125) from the later years of the century. The fanciful nature of 
such poems may be seen in such lines as the following from How 
Christ shall Come: 

I come vram pe wedlok as a svete spouse, ]?et habbe my 
wif wi]? me in-nome. 

I come vram vi3t a staleworpe kiiy3t, pet myne vo habbe ouercome. 

I come vram pe ehepyng as a Riche chapman, pet mankynde 
habbe ibouat, 

I Ck>me vram an vncoupe londe as a sely pylegrym, pet ferr 
habbe i-sou3t. 

But let no one suppose that the new pieces are chiefly transla- 
tions and curiosities. The fact is that we are now allowed to read 
for the first time a substantial body of poems of original expres- 
siveness, ‘charm, and occasional power, — among them the follow- 
ing: ThinTc, Man, of My Hard Stundes (No. 3), All Other Love is 
nice the Moon (No. 49), The Tower of Heaven (No. 50), The 
Blessed Virgin's Appeal to the Jews (No. 60), Jesus, Man's Cham- 
pion (No. 63), Lovely Tear from Lovely Eye (No. 69), A Prayer 
for Three Boons (No. 124), Jesus Pleads with the Worldling (No. 

126) , The Spring under a Thorn (No. 130). It is from such 
poems as these that one would choose to quote freely, if space 
allowed. I content myself with two stanzas from All Other Love 
is like the Moon: 

A 1 oper lone is lych pe mone 
pat west and wanet as flour in plein, 
as flour pat fayret and fawyt sone, 
as day pat sowret 'and endt in rein. 

A 1 oper loue y flo for Pe; 
tel me, tel me, wer pou lyst? 

^In mane mylde an fre 
i schal be founde, ak mor in crist.’ 

Although one inevitably seeks out especially the poems that now 
appear in print for the first time, one does not fail to perceive that 
the fresh pieces are inconspicuously distributed among the excel- 
lent and the indifferent poems that were already familiar. The 
reader who looks for such established favorites as Wynter wahene^ 
al my care and Nou skryn,lcef> rose and lylie flour will find them 
(Fo. 9 and 10) among the poems of the early part of the century; 
and such accepted pieces as Ohrisfs Gift to Man and This World 
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fares as a Fantasy appear appropriately in a later chronological 
position (Nos. 90 and 106). The editor has well accomplished his 
purpose, '' above all, to represent the lyrical development of the 
century/’ 

The workmanship displayed in the scholarly apparatus of this 
book is so good that one can scarcely suggest a change without 
clanger of pedantry or eaptiousness. Any suggestion of mine arises 
solely from a desire that everything reasonable be done to win for 
Professor Brownes collections the wide circle of readers that these 
poems should have. I expect that the success of the volume before 
us will lead to a new printing in due season; hence minor changes 
may eventually be possible. Moreover in the volumes for the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, already announced, slight improve- 
ments might conceivably be incorporated. I venture, then, to pro- 
pose an index of first lines, and a slightly more considerate glossary. 
Upon the need of the index I hope I need not enlarge. As an 
improvement in the glossary I plead for a more generous supply 
of cross-references. As it stands, the glossory is admirable, and 
for the special student, it is ample. In it, however, the so-called 
general reader and elementary student, — ^who will need it most, — 
will encounter small but irritating difficulties that might easily be 
removed. The editor who generously assists the reader from surme 
of the text to the glossarial article under sinne might well be 
equally generous when the search lies between mende and munde, 
woele and wele, murgest and mirie, or loute and lut,^ 

In closing I venture to assert that all who care for lyrical and 
truly religious utterance are genuinely grateful to the editor for 
his past and present offerings. They look forward with animation 
to the two volumes that are to follow, and to such a general essay 
on the English religious lyric of three centuries as only Professor 
Brown is competent to write. 

Yale University. Nael IToUilsrG. 


® One would be glad to know whether Brofessor Brown is willing to con- 
sider aiding certain other paleographers in introducing into the English 
language the word esspmictuatej thus making possible the shortening of 
"dots under wel for deletion (Brown, p. 247) to "weZ expunotuated/^ 
and of "mt/ dotted for deletion'^ (p. 248) to my expunctuated/' Al- 
though the proposed verb can never become lovely, such editors as Professor 
Brown might help to miake it both reputable and useful. 
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A Grammar of the German Language designed for a thoro and 
practical study of the language as spoken and written to-day. 
Eevised and enlarged. By Geoege 0. Cubme. JSTew York^ 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Das ansgezeichnete Buch ersehien 1905 in erster Auflage, wnrde 
seitdem wiederholt nen gedrnckt, nnd liegt nun seit 1922 in 
zweiter, .stark erweiterter imd vielfaeh verbesserter Auflage vot; 
Grosseres Format nnd gedrangterer (aber deutlicher und schoner) 
Druck ergeben fiir die neue, ausfiihrlichere Ausgabe etwas klei- 
neren Seitenumfang als fur die erste (jetzt 623 S., friiher 661 S.). 
Das Geriist der Darstellung war schon in der ersten Auflage so 
wohluberlegt, dass der Verfasser seine Zusatze und Umformimgen 
iiberall in die alteni Facher einfiigen konnte, so dass die Para- 
graphen und auch deren Dnterabteilungen die gleichen Ziffern 
tragen heute wie fruher. 

Die Erweiterungen beziehen sich. in den seltensten Fallen auf 
Vermehrung der Beispiele fiir schon fruher BeobaOhtetes, sondern 
bestehen hauptsaohlich in Feststeliungen von friiher noch nicht 
beobachteten Sprachersc'heinungen, von Farbungen und Sehwank- 
ungen der Eede nadh Sprachethos und geographischer Verbreitung. 
Dazu treten neu eingefiigte oder umgestaltete historische ISToten, 
Wort- und Wortgxuppenlisten (s. z. B. die neuen Listen der Verba 
mit prapoisitionalem Objekt: 261, 3 und 262, IV) und gelegent- 
liche Verschiebungen des Materials (zu Anfang der Ausfuhr- 
ungen iiber die Substantivdeklination ist fiir eine kurze Strecke 
sogar die alte Paragraphenteilung ins Schwanken gekommen: 
63, 64). 

Man kann sagen, dass alle, oft tief greifenden Veranderungen, 
die der Verfasser am' Werke vornaJun, Besserungen sind, welche 
von fortgesetzter Beoibachtung am gesprochenen und geschriebenen 
Deutsch, von immer feinerer Einsicht in die spradhlichen Zusam- 
menhange und kraftigerer Einfiihrung in das Charakteristiscbe 
Zeugnis geben. 

Auch in der neuen Gestalt bleibt das Buch, wie in der alten, 
deskriptiv: es will nicht normativ sein. Es legt das sprachliche 
Material in erstaunlieher VoUstandigkeit geordnet vor, so wie es 
in Eede und Schrift zu tatsachlidhem Ausdruck kommt. Es ist fiir 
englischsprechende granunatisch Gebildete bestinrmt. Daher hebt 
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es aucli oft die Ersoheinuiigeii besonders horvor, iibex die sich 
der engliselispreebende Menscb wundert oder wundern konnte. 
Aber es ist diese Betracbtungsweise ebeoiso fiir den dentschen 
Leser nngemein niitzlicli, der, auch der Grammatiker von Each, 
oft Binge als selbstverstandlich gegeben Mnniinmt, liber die er 
sich wundern soilte. Auch der Sprachbeflissene, der von Pauls 
cleutscher Grammatik koannat oder von Wilnaanns Buoh, wird viel 
alls diesem Buche lernen konnen, auf vieles aus ihm aufmerksam 
werden, was er aus jenen so trefiSichen und fordersamen Biichern 
nicbt hat erfahren konnen. Zwischen der ersten und der zweiten 
Aiiflage von Curme’s Buch liegt die eben genannte Grammatik 
von Paul. Gewiss hat Curme, der die Literatux durchwegs kennt, 
wenn er sie auch, gemass der ganzen Aniage seines Buchs, selten 
zitiert, aueli aus ihr gelernt. Aber man konnte kaum viele Stel- 
Jen heraus'finden, an denen Anderungen der zweiten Auflage durch 
Pauls Buch direkt beeindusst sind. Und man wird audh nicht 
viele finden, an denen solehe Anderungen erwiinscht waxen. Bher 
konnte man bei Paul manchmal, in der Eormenlehre sowohl wie in 
der Syntax, die Benutzung von Curme^s erster Auflage vermissen. 
So reich ist da die Beobachtung, so scharf die Aufmerksamkeit des 
Verfassers. 

So durchaus deskriptiv, frei von schulmeisterlicher Eegelfreude 
auch die Barlegung Curme^s absidhtlich gehalten ist, so muss er 
doch seinen englischen Lesern oft geniig sagen, was bei den zahl- 
reichen Schwankungen einzelner sprachlicher Phanomene haupt- 
sachliche oder verbreitetste Ubung ist, oder seines Braehtens Aus- 
sicht hat die Oberhand zu gewinnen. Hier kann man ja wohl, 
besonders als Suddeutsdher, oft anderer Ansicht sein als der Vex- 
fasser des Buches. Bie Schwierigkeiten, die diese Schwankungen 
der Barstellung bereiten, sind gross. Wie vieles ist ausser der 
geographisehen Verbreitung da noeh zu beachten und zu bewerten : 
lassige Umgangssprache, sorgfaltiger und gepflegter Ausdruck, 
poetisierender und arohaisierender Ton, erregte, temperamentvolle 
oder ruhige Eede; bloss gesprochen, bloss gesdhrieben ; zu wem 
und von wem gesprochen, fiir wen und von wem geschrieben. Bie 
Konstatierung ist schon muhvoll, aber noch leichter als die Wer- 
tung. Bex Verf asser hat auf all diese^ Earbungen oft genug hinge- 
wiesen und es ware nicht einm-al zu wiinschen, dass er es noch 
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ofter getan hatte; denn die Gefahr zu verwirxen iind yon eins ins 
andere zu geraten ist da gross. Einer Weitung geht er, der kein 
Eegelbiich schreiben will;, ^ern aus dem Wege. Aber es gibt docli 
eftektiv falsche Wendungen^, die niclit einfacli als gebrauclit zu 
anderni Auffalligen gestellt werden kdnnen, wenn man sie auch 
gedruckt nachweisen kann : Dass sicb. verbreitete Gebeimnis 
und die sicb eingebildete Erfindung ist niebt deutseb, nicbt 
deutseb der gebildeteii Menseben von beute trotz Goetbe und 
Grimm (183 B). Derartiges batte sicb ja von doxtber einbiirgern 
koimen und ware dann eben deutscb geworden; aber das ist eben 
nicbt gescbeben. Kein Deiitscber darf beute so scbreiben und so 
zu reden liegt ibm erst recbt feme. IJnd wenn von Curme anderes 
der Art aus Quellen wie die Augsburger Post oder irgend einer 
M'Orgenzeitung belegt wird, so baben wir es da mit spracblicben 
Scbnurren zu tun^ die Leute .sicb leisten, welcbc;, obne spracblicbes 
Verantwortungsgefiibl, aucb nocb das Spracbgefuhl ibrer mund- 
licben Rede verlieren, sobald sie zur Feder greifen, entweder aus 
lauter Respekt vox dem Geschriebenen oder aus Respektslosigkeit 
fur ibr tintiges Gewerbe. Wenn Rud. Bartseb (s. 94, 3 A, a) 
scbreibt ein gut Stuck ecbt menscblicber Scbwacbe und dster- 
reichischem Bebagen/’ so ist das nicbt osterreicbiscbe Vorliebe fiir 
den Dativ in der Apposition, sondern Scblamperei im Ausdruck. 
Er begann mit ein gut Stuck cum genetivo und setzte fort als 
ob er begonnen batte mit ^^ein gut Stiick youP Aucb in einem 
^^wegen Hagens, diesem jungen Laster^^ der Ebner-Eschenbacb 
siebt Cumae diesen osterreidbiscben Appositionsdativ (255, III, 
1 A, k) . Aber die gute Ebner batte, als sie in wegen Hagens 
^^wegen^^ mit dem Genetiv konstruiert batte, ibrem Bediirfnis 
nacb bo'dbdeutscb und der Erinnerung an ibren Spracblebrer 
schon genuggetan. Hie im Leben batte sie wegen Hagens ge- 
sprocben, sondern "wegen Hagen oder "wegen dem Hagen 
und das lebt aucb in ibrem spracblicben TJnterbewu'sstsein und so 
fabrt sie fort: "wegen Hagens, diesem jungen Laster.^^ Das sind 
Anakolutbe, die die Stilistik, nicbt die Graonmatik beritbren. Aber 
derlei ist docb gegentiber der Fiille an ricbtig Beobacbtetem und 
aucb ricbtig Gefiibltem und Gewertetem verscbwindend wenig zu 
dnden in dem Buob, das aucb unser einer nie obne Belebrung und 
Anregung weglegen wird, wenn er aucb nur ein paar Seiten darin 
aufmerksam gelesen bat. 
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In der ersten Auflage hat Cnime der Aiisisprache von Berlin die 
Zukiinft prognostizirt imd daher diese anch den phoneti&chen 
Darlegiuigen zu Grande gelegt. Hente, naeh dem Krieg, ist er 
darm schwankend geworden nnd herhcksichtigt starker als friiher 
die Biihnensprache, wie sie in Siebs Bnoh festgelegt erscheint. 
leh meine freilich^ dass einiges berlinische (so das ispirantische g 
in In- nnd Aiislant, die kurzen Vocale in Tag, Grab, Glas, Zng '' 
u. s. TT.) ancli frnher fcanm Anssicht anf x^llgemeingeltiing gehabt 
haben. Wenn Curme aneh heute noch das nvnlare r als das 
eigentliich deiitsche t bezeichnet nnd ihm die Ziiknnfit gibt, so 
niochte icli ziveifeln. Das ist doeh sicker, dass kein Mensch sieh 
nvnlares r absichtlich aneignet, der ein stolzes Znngen- r zn 
sprechen gewohnt ist; wohl aber wird es viele geben, die ans 
Sprachkultnr ihr nviilajes r bewiisst ziignnsten des Znngen- r 
anfgeben. D-as spricht jedesfalls doeh eher fhr die Znknnft der 
Imgnalen Artiknlation, deren Verbreitnng im dentsohen Sprach- 
gebiet, glaiib ich, aneh grosser ist als Curme meint. So mdohte 
ich anch Eremden, die in ihrer Sprache lingnales r haben, nicht 
raten sich nm das nvnlare zn bemhben wenn sie dentsch sprechen. 

Qra^. KoKEAD ZwiERZIKA. 


Goethes Faust^ Jcritisch durchgesehen^ eingeleitet und erlautert von 
Egbert Petsch. Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institnt. 628 S. 
6 Mark. 

Ehr Goethe gilt, was er einmal hber Shakespeare niedergeschrie- 
ben hat: Es ist liber Shakespeare schon so viel gesagt, dass es 
scheinen mochte, als ware nichts mjehr zn sagen nbrig, nnd doeh ist 
das die Bigenschaft des Geistes, dass er den Geist ewig anregt. 
Das gilt gar fhr die Eanstdichtnng, diese Bibel des Goetheschen 
Wesens, die die EntwicMnng von seehzig Jahren seines Daseins in 
sidh birgt, anch verbirgt. Der Dntersnehnngen nnd Erlanternngen 
sind so viele, dass selbst der Bernfsforscher die Masse schwer hber- 
sieht. Der Professor der Hamburger TJniversitat Petseh hat sich 
seit Jahren darhber kritisch ansgesprochen, eigene Beobaehtnngen 
zngefhgt. Nnn tragt er anf eng gedrnckten achtzig Seiten knap- 
per Anmerknngen von Vers zn Vers die wertvolle einsehlagige 
, Literatnr siehtend, znstimmend, widerlegend, berichtigend, ergan- 
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zend znsammen imd gibt so die Anregnng zu eindiingendein Stu- 
dmm des unersdiopfliehen Werkes ; ein gewissenhafter Eulirer^ der 
auch dem Erfahrenen TJbersehenes oder zu wenig Gewurdigtes und 
oft ISTeues zeigt, der dem Sucbenden die schwiengen Wege offnet. 
Hiemit ist Petscli mebr als alle bisherigen Ausleger ein zuver- 
iassiger Berater. Was der mehr Geniessende als einbohrende Leser 
an Wort" und Sacherklarung bedarf, ist uberdies in Eussnoten dem 
Texte beigegeben, so dass aucb ibm die Ausgabe als bequeme Hilfe 
zu rascbem Verstandnis ^^ullkommen sem muss. 

Die Einleitung bolt weit aus^ beginnt bei alien Sagen Ton 
Magiern und Teufelsbundlern. Auch dazu ist Petseh durcli seine 
Ausgabe des altesten Eaustbuchs^ der er erhellende Einleitung und 
vervollstandigende Anhange beigegeben hat (Halle 1911), griind- 
lich Yorbereitet. Und durch seinen erlauternden Druck der Les- 
singschen Eaustdichtung (Heidelberg 1911), hat er sich und uns 
die nachste Vorgeschichte des Goetheschen Dramas dargelegt. An 
dieses selbst tritt er nicht mit der modisehen Porderung, die 
Einheitliehkeit zu erwelsen, heran, er will nicht fiir Widerspriiehe 
und Lucken blind machen, erklart aus der Entstehung die bei so 
lang gedehnter, unter Lebens- und Hunsterfahrungen sich ver- 
wandelnder Ausarbeitung unyermeidlichen Unebenheiten, findet 
den Zusammenhang der Absichten und Ziele, den ich noch mehr 
im kiinstlerisehen Gestalten als im philosophischen Spekulieren 
suchen mdchte. Der Faust ist ein biographisches Drama mit Kon- 
flikten, nicht mit einem Hauptkonflikt ; so, wie das Leben der 
meisten Menschen verlauft. Der erste Teil spielt in der Bnge des 
privaten Lebens, der zweite in der Weite der hoheren Eegionen, 
was Goethe oft betont hat. Aber die kleine und die grosse Welt 
werden mit Bezug auf einander durchmessen. Zauberliafte Ver- 
anderungen geben die Einschnitte: der Hexentrunk Yerjiingt zur 
Liebe, durch den Geistergesang wird die Erinnerung an Gretchen 
eingelullt, die Luftfahrt leitet zu Helena, die Wolkenfahrt entriickt 
sie und weckt das Gedachtnis an Gretchen. Der dem ersten Teil, 
dem Mikrokosmus Yorgeschobene Prolog im Himmel deutet Yor 
auf den Schluss des zweiten, des Makrokosmus, auf die Himmel- 
fahrt. Der griibelnde Monolog des ersten Teiles mit dem Pakt 
Yerkehrt sich zu den Taten des Yierten und fiinften Aktes mit der 
Losung des Paktes. Die Gretchentragodie wiederholt sich in der 
hoheren Region der Helenatragbdie, Mutter und Kind gehen ver- 
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loreii. EingescliobeiL ist beidemale eine Walpurgisnacht, das erste- 
inal gegen den Schlnss^ das z^'eite gegen den Anfang. Denn der 
Ban ist diirelians cbiastisch, nmkehrend. Den ersten Teil be- 
lierrsciit Fanst^ dann Gretcben^ den zweiten erst Helena, dann 
Fanst. Die Eesponsionen des Anfbans sind bis ins Binzelne zn 
verfolgen, die knnstlerische Ordnnng bindet die Vielheit des Stoff- 
liclien znm einbeitlichen Ganzen. Das konnte dentlicher betont 
sein. Wie offen aber doch des Heransgebers Bliek ancb dem Dich- 
terischen stebt, lebren die zablreicben feinsinnigsten Bemerknngen 
liber den Stil der Sprache, den Ehytbmns der Verse; daran wird 
so recbt klar, wie vollendet sicli Wort nnd Takt deni Inhalt an- 
passen. Ancb anf diesem schwierigen Boden versagt Petsch^ 
Leitung nicbt. 

Die Verlagsbandlnnig hat das Bnch mit dem ihr stets eigenen 
Gesehmack ansgestattet, aneh die kleinste Schrift ist scharf nnd 
rein. 

Beenhahi) Seueeeet. 

Grass, 


Oeuvres de Frangois Yillon, edition critique a/oec notices et Glos^ 
mire par Louis Thuasue. Paris: Auguste Picard, 1923. 
3 vols. 

Le Poesie de Frangois Villon, commenio di Peedinaudo ISTbei. 
Scriitori di Francia, Vol. i. Turin: Giovanni Chiantore, 
1923. sxxii 208 pp. 

The three volume edition of Villon hy Thuasne represents an 
extraordinary amount of erudition. The first volume contains an 
Introduction (i-viii), Notice Biographiqiie (1-77), Fxcmen de 
I’Oeuvre (78-130) and a Bibliographie (130-146^ followed hy 
the text. The hibliography lists all the editions of Villon with 
their full title pages, but no articles about him or his work. The 
entire second volume (332 pp.) as well as 280 pages of the third 
is devoted to a commentary in fine print upon the Lais, Testament, 
and Ballades. The rest of the third volume contains the sources 
for the Diomedes episode and for the Ballade des Dames de temps 
jadis, cited and discussed in full, followed by the jargon poems and 
glossaries and indices to the entire work. 

M. Thuasne has shown original scholarship throughout. His 
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text is based upon an independent collation of the manuscripts, 
and he has not hesitated to adopt readings which are not those of 
the Longnon-Fonlet edition.^ Sometimes his departures from the 
best manuscripts C and P are unfortunate. He has not, IioweYer, 
made many changes. Taking the Longnon-Poulet third edition 
as the textus receptus^, I shall list here M. Thuasne^s more im- 
portant changes. He has frequently adopted different spellings, 
but these are of little consequence. 

Les Lais, v, 45. L. F. iSa grace, il me coiivieut partir; Tli. Sa grace, 
ne me departir, — ^v. 147. L. P. Pesches, poires, sucre, -flguier; Th. Per- 
ches, poussins au blanc mengierj— v. 173, L. F. riblis; Th. rubis. This 
Isst reading of Tbuasne’s is totally unnecessary as Villon uses elsewhere 
rihler and rihleurs, 

Le Testament, y, 10. L. F. s’ll n’est en friohe; Th. si n^est en friche. — 
V. 272. L. F. SI la pense; Th, si le pense — v 331. L. F. Arohipiades; 
Th. Arehipiada. — y. 390'. L. F. aussi bien meurt que cilz servans; Th. 
que filz, iservans. — ^v. 728. L. F, a ses loix de tout dire; Th. a ses hoirs 
doit tout dire, — ^v. 1143. L F. en s. (c’est bien fait) ; Th en s. s’est bien 
fait. — Y, 1381. L. F, per; Th. past. — ^v. 1606 L. F. se prent, ‘^e’est Ante- 
crist”; Th. se prent cest Antecrist — ^v. 1648. L. F. aulx; Th. os® 

Les Ballades, srv, v. 21 L. F. buez; Th. debuez. 

I have cited only those variants which make a serious difference 
in the interpretation of a passage. In each case M. Thuasne at- 
tempts to justify his readings with interesting citations from Vil- 
lon^s predecessors and contemporaries. In view of the hruUre 
Ugod of T. 1585 M. Thuasne divides the Gogo of T. 1614 and calls 
it the English imperative Go Go. This I believe to be justifiable. 
M. Sainean has pointed out that brulare bigod was probably 
Scotch.® Should we not therefore expect such an imperative to 
be Gd Gd, as Villon^s acquaintance with English must have been 
derived from the Scotch archers at Louis XI's court? I do not 
consider such an objection to be of much consequence. 

In the extensive and exhaustive commentary the editor has not 
been as judicious as in his text. What has the greater part of 

=^This edition scrupulously reproduces .the readings of G for tbe Lais 
and F for the Testament, following rigidly B^dier's injunction to change 
nothing found in the best ms. that can possMy be supported. 

® This is unfortunate, for os then rhymes with itself in v. 1650*. 

® La Langue de Rabelais, ix, 13, Both JSain^an and Foulet have brelare, 
not brulare, 

4 
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those six hundred and twelve pages to do with Villon? M. Thu- 
asne with his vast erudition and immense store of facts has been 
guilty of all the faults which we have seen in his other works. As 
M. Sainean says of his Villon et Rabelais (1911), “Le travail 
montre les precedes excessifs de Fauteur dans sa critique compara- 
tive des sources. Un trfes grand nombre de ses rapprochements 
sont illusoires ou faits an petit bonheur. Aucun n’est concluant.” 

The effect is much the same here. With the words of Villon 
as a key list, we are given a veritable mine of facts and references 
from Horace, Virgil, Cicero, St. Augustine, Dante, Chaucer, Chre- 
tien de Troyes and many others. Especial use is made of the 
Roman de la Rose, which is to be approved, though not all the 
parallels he suggests are well-founded. The number of citations 
from obscure chronicles and works on civilization, etc., are amaz- 
ing. Starting with Jehmne, T. 1344, we are given a series of 
references to the expression faire la beste d deux dos. Verse 1426, 
which contains the word juive, is the occasion for four and a half 
pages of fine print dealing with the treatment of the Jews in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. As a note to T. 1700 we find 
three and a half pages on the fUe des fous. Verse 1708 suggests 
six and a half pages devoted to the jongleurs, though M. Thuasne 
omits the most important reference of all, EaraFs les Jongleurs 
en France au Moyen Age (1910) which discusses (Ch. ii) all that 
is here said and more. 

There are a few, though very few, notes which add nothmg what- 
soever to our knowledge. In the note to Ballade i, v. 19 the editor 
says, “ Au moyen age on se tordait les poings et on battait des 
mains en signe de deuil ou de violent chagrin.” He then quotes 
Chrestien de Troyes and others to prove this point. I myself still 
make exactly these same motions and probably each and every 
obscure individual in the time of Cicero did the same. 

For the crux de Tusca in T. 1194 the editor argues in favor of 
de Turquant, lieutenant criminel at Paris, but one can hardly sup- 
pose that the lieutenant criminel would have to use violent means 
to secure the favors of a woman belonging to old frere Baude. 
Furthermore, would the people of the Chltelet have had any 
right to say whether frere Baude was to encourage his libertine 


^ La Langm de Bahelais, i, 4, n. 2. 
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tastes or not? It vas ecclesiastical authority 'vrhich would come 
to Tiller with frere Baude his caige vert. Line 1194 may well have 
read originally^ 

Que le tusca et ses gens d’armes. 

One has only to write this out in a fifteenth century hand to see 
how, the final nasal lost through carelessness, letusca was only in- 
telligible when considered as a proper name with the le copied de. 
That it was unintelligible at an early date is shown by the number 
of variants erroneously made m fifteenth century copies. This 
Italian may well have been one of the men of arms employed by the 
officialite or ecclesiastical court at Pans, some broken dowm con- 
dottiere. He might even have been ithe representative of the Pope, 
the nuncio, who dwelt close at hand in the Hotel de 'Cluny, for the 
Carmes were an important order and there had recently been an 
attempt to reform them (see Champion, vol. i). 

I have verified many of M. Thuasne^s references and I have 
found very few inaccuracies. The Braun map of Paris (i, 12, n. 4) 
is usually dated 1530 and not 1509. In i, 65, n. 1 there is a 
reference to Poesies div. xvi, lallade de Vappeh This ballad is 
no. sv in the order in which Thuasne gives them. In the same way 
I, 65, n. 3, gives the lallade des pendm as xiii. It is xrv in this 
edition. Line 294 of the Lais has mois for mois. In v. 9, Ballade 
I, I can understand maint jeune horn or mainf jeunes horns but I 
believe maint jeune horns, which is the expression found, must be 
a misprint; I should add an s to jeune. Verse 1293 of the Testa- 
ment reads trop fort il est while trop forte elle est is supported in 
the note, iii, 345. Obviously we should have elle for il in the text. 
There are a few other errors, but they axe insignificant, if we con- 
sider the size of the work. 

I have found every word of these three volumes fascinating. 
They are certainly capable of giving a number of pleasant hours 
to any scholar interested in Villon and the fifteenth century. Eor 
him, however, who is reading Villon for the first, second, or even 
third time, they will possibly be bewildering through the abund- 
ance of digressions. Then again M. Thuasne assumes that the 
reader has a satisfactory knowledge of the topography of Old Paris. 
I do not believe that this edition can be said to equal for clarity 
and ease such a combination as the Longnon-Foulet text plus 
Pierre Champion^s Villon, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres. 
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The attractive octavo volume of Neri's is by no means as pre- 
tentions as the work of M. Thuasne. The text is that of the Long- 
non-Eonlet, 2nd edition^ and the material for the notes is for the 
most part culled with care and patience from the works and articles 
of P. Champion, G. Pans, Longnon, Schwob, etc., and cited in 
brief. He does, however, present some original material. He also 
is keen to find similarities in thonght and wording in Dante, in 
Villon^s contemporaries, and among 19th century lyric poets, Ver- 
laine, Theodore de Banville, etc. His point of view is that of the 
literary critic rather than that of the historian or lexicographer. 
These parallels are given moderately in sober judgment. The real 
value of the edition lies in the bibliography, which has been 
brought together with care and skill (xxiii-xxxii). Whereas Thu- 
asne merely lists the editions, Foulet (3rd ed. 1923) only some 
forty-five editions and articles, here there are ten pages of bibliog- 
raphy with a running commentary. We are given among others 
a list of the more important articles m Italian (p. xxix sq.) devoted 
to Villon. IVhile as Neri says, Gli studi italiani sul Villon non 
sono molto ricchi e non hanno finora aggiunto nulla alia cono- 
scenza del poeta,"^^ we are neyertheless interested in taking account 
of the writings of V. Morello, A. Parino, and others. The intro- 
duction proper is not very valuable. It is chiefly a discussion in 
an obscure style as to whether the ballads interspersed throughout 
the Testament were written separately or not. There is also a 
brief treatment of BoHeau^s criticism of Villon {Art Poet i, v. 
117 sq.). Nothing new is brought to bear upon these matters. 

Urbak T. Holmes. 

University of Missouri. 


CORKESPONDENCE 
Another Preivtch Source oe Bodmer 

In previous articles published in various journals I have already 
discussed several of the sources of BodmePs NoaJij among them 
Mme, de GrafiSgny^s Lettres (Tune Peruvierme?- But Bodmer 
laid at least two other French authors under contribution for his 
biblical epic. One of these was Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle 

1 Of, my .article A French Source of Bodmer^s Woah in tke Philological 
Quarterly, voL 3 (1924). 
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(1657-17o7); in whose Entretiens sur la pluraliU des mondes^ we 
read on page 160 : 

toi, crois-tn avoir ressemble a nn homme, qnand tu t’es 
plaint d^avoir passe nne nuit sans dormir^ a cause que parmi les 
fenilles de roses dont ton lit etait seme, il y en avait en nne sons 
toi qui s^etait pliee en denx ? 

which substantially parallels Bodmer^s 

/Sokne des Chemas, der mannlicKe Geist ist in fWollust zerflossen, 
Krank ist die Kxaft des Kdrpers, entnervt duroh. fleiscdiliciie Werke. 
Wann in dem Bette bestreut mit Rosen, sieb eines der Blitter 
Faltet, so fnhlts die (sic) eia;^ndlich.e ISTerv. 

[Noah ed. 1765, p. 56) 

On page 77 of the Entretiens the author writes 

II y a des reines en Orient et en Afriqne qni ont pnbliqnement 
des serails d’hommes^^ 

which apparently is the source of the passage — Bodmer is describing 
the moral depravity prevailing in the land of Lud — 

das Ehbett 

Ist da mit keinen Gesetzen besobrankt, wolliistige Frauen 
Halten von Jiinglingen Harams/^ {Noah, p. 56) 

When in the Entretiens ® we came upon the passage 

ta ville de Sibaris sera d4cnee a jamais par la mollesse 

de ses habitants, qui avaient banni les coqs de peur d^en etre 
eveilles 

we note that this is paralleled by the same trait in the Bodmerian 
Sybarites, for of them we are told 

,Wo am Damna Calmuna erholit im Konigesstolz sitzt, 

Fanden wir unter dem westlichen Tor die Altesten sitzen; 

Finer mit granem Hanpt trng vor, man sollte den Hahnen, 

Den Verderbern des MorgenseMafs Calmuna verbieten.* 

Eontenelle in the Entretiens makes frequent reference to the 
supposed inhabitants of other planets, so on pages 5, 30 ff., 55, 72, 
75. In his Noah Bodmer likewise refers to the planetary world, 
for in the course of his story he assigns various beings to heavenly 
bodies.® To guard against a possible misapprehension, however, 

* I have before me the Paris edition of ISll. 

® Cf. page 160, 

* Cf. the No<ih, edition of 1752, 1. 601 ff. 

®Of. e. g., the JSfoah, p. Rlopstock in his Messias (v, 205 ff.) intro- 
duces the same idea, probably having derived it from Mrs. Rowers Letters 
from the Dead to the Living in which we read (Letter V) "The inhabi- 
tants of this (ao. planetary world) which I am describing, stood their 
probation, and are confirmed in their original rectitude, .... they are 
exempt from all evil, blest to the height of their faculties and conceptions: 
and are privileged with immortality.^' Hamel in his annotated edition of 
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it will be proper to add at this point that not only the Entretiens 
but several others of Bodmer's sources introduce the same subject. 

Eontenelle's passage — 

il y a en Amenque des oiseaux qui sont si lumineux 

dans les tenebres, qu'on s'en pent servir pour lire." ® 
probably contributed to Bodmer's following two passages concern- 
ing the dove of peace. The first passage reads 

Einsmals siehet er (sc. 'Sem) auf, and siehet auf einem der Zweige 
Eine sitzende Taube, sie leuehtet' im Glanze der Ins 
Hbher, als meliboischer Purpur; die Schatten des olbanms 
iStrahlten von iiiiem Lichte mit ungewohnlichem Sdnoaimer. 

Unter den Fliigeln, die jiingst mit Sean die Arche gewohnet, 

Hatte keiner nut solchem ,Schmucke der Farhen geleuchtet.'^ 

In the second passage in question Bodmer represents the lumi- 
nosity as due to a feather which the angel plucked from his o,wn 
wing and placed upon the breast of the Mrd and thereafter^ as we 
learn^ 

die leuchtende Feder 

Breitet den himmlisehen Glanz auf alle Pedern der Taube.® 

(2Voa7t, p. 350) 

As stated above a third French work was drawn upon by Bod- 
mer ; indeed as a source of the Noah it is of greater importance 
than either Mme. de Graffigny's Leitres d/une Peruvienne or Pon- 
tenelle's Entretiens sur la pluralite des mondes. With this I 
intend to deal in another article. 

0. H. Ibeeshoff. 

University of Iowa* 


the Messias seems unaware of Klopstock^s indebtedness in this matter to 
Mrs. Powers work. Bodmer in his Brief e iiber Joseph und ZuleiJca (1754) 
refers on page 129 to the very same one of Mrs. Eowe’s Letters from the 
Dead, viz, the fifth, from which the passage above was cited. The poet 
Young, I may add, refers to a similar 

unterrestrial sphere, 

'Where Mortal, untranslated, never strayed. 

(Of. Night Thoughts, ix, 17521) 

® Cf. the Entretiens, page 101. 

^ This passage owes something also to Milton, for cf. Paradise Lost xi, 
U. 240-244: ' 

Over Ms lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flowed, 

Livelier than Meliboean 

Iris had dipt the woof. 

{Noah, page 349) 

® As a bit of confirmatory evidence to show that Bodmer knew some of 
the works of Fontenelle, I may state that in his letter to Hess, January 
Idth, 1752, 1 find what appears to be a reminiscence of several passages in 
Fontenelle^s Dialogues des Marts (pp, 212 and 361); the Dialogues are 
included in the same volume with the Entretiens* For the Bodmerian 
letter in question el Josephine Zehnder: Pestatoz^i, page 497. 
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On the Meaning of the Word " Lake ^ in Marlowe's 
Edward II 

In the latter part of Marlowe’s Edward II the king is confined 
in an underground dungeon, which is, we are told, 

the sincke 

Wherein the filthe of all the castell falles/ 

and ini. 2433, when Edward is being handed over to the tender 
mercies of Lightborne, Matrevis says to the murderer, here is the 
keyes, this is the lake.” The word lake ’ has by some editors been 
emended to ^ lock ’ ; others, retaining lake,’ understand it of the 
moat of the castle, a meaning which hardly makes good sense, or 
else, purely metaphorically, of the dnngeon, a figure of speech 
which is, to say the least, forced. In my edition I pointed out 
that it was possible to take the word literally as meaning a dun- 
geon, and I cited from NED certain bits of evidence which, though 
inconclusive, supported that view. I think the following evidence 
will make it incontrovertible, 

Notice the meanings of the word ^lacus’ in Lewis and Short: 
a basin, tank, tub, or vat; a large body of water; a large reservoir 
ior water; a hole in which lime is slacked; a bin for pulse in a 
granary; a den or cave for lions; finally, the pit, the place of the 
dead. 

The expression ^ in lacum captivitatis cecidit ’ occurs in EoUe’s 
Incendium Amoris, ed. Deanesley, cap, 24. 

In The Gastle of Perseverance is the following line, of which the 
meaning is clear: 

ayl detR comytli four dolfully & loggyth hym in a lake,® 

and the word occurs again toward the end of the play with the 
same meaning. 

^ Lake ’ occurs four times in Sackville’s Induction.^ On p. 120 
it has its ordinary meaning. On p. 102, it probably means dun- 
geon,’ or ^ pit ’ ; more probably is this the meaning when the pas- 
sage is taken in connection with the description on p. 121. Erom 
pp. 107 f. I quote several lines that make the meaning in this part 
of the poem perfectly clear: 

Here enter’d we, and yeding fortk, anon 
An horrible loathly lake we might discern. 

As black as pitch, that cleped i-s Avern, 

A deadly gulf; where nought but rubbish grows 

Hither we come; whence forth we still did pace 

And, firsit, within the porch and jaws of hell. 


^Ll. 2463-4 of my edition of Edward II, 19145 2504-5 of Brooke’s Worhs 
of Marlowe, miO. 

^ Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1908, fol. 155; of. fol. 191, Ho hejle lake.’ 

« Worhs of Bachmlle, ed. Sackville-West, 1859, pp. 102, 107, 108, 120. 
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Sat deep Remorse of Conscience 

Next saw we Bread 

And next, within the entry of this lake, 

Sat fell Revenge, 

The word occurs at least three times in Gascoigne^s Droomme 
of Doomes day^ On p. 268 we read: ^^For in hell ther is no re- 
de??iption. Therefore sinners shalbe gathered together into the 
lake & shalbe shut into prison/^ There is nothing in the context 
to suggest that "^lake^ means anything other than dungeon. On 
p. 391 it occurs twice: "^"^For what a thinge is it to be for ever 
enclosed in the pryson of hell, in the myddest of unquencheable 
fyre, in a moste fylthie stmckinge and lothesome lake/^ etc.; ^^a 
lake full of all myserie, yea most brymfull of all desperation, trouble, 
crying, and howlyng, boyling, wth a most skalding fyre. etc.'’^ 
The meaning in the first of these instances seem reasonaWy clear; 
in the second, the words ^ boiling ^ and scalding ^ perhaps suggest 
that Gascoigne is thinking of liquid fire, and hence of a lake of 
fire; yet in the same sentence he speaks of the souls as walking 
in midst of this fire, and of their being racked and tormented, so 
that the ^ lake ^ is a place full of all sorts of torments, boiling and 
scalding fire being one of them. 

Even more satisfactory for our present purpose is a passage in 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, v, xliv : which maketh some show 
of giving countenance to their error, who think that the faithful 
which departed this life before the coming of Christ, were never 
till then made partakers of Joy, but remained all in that place 
which they term the ^ Lake of the Fathers.^ 

There seems no reason, then, to suppose that Marlowe in Edward 
II is using ^ lake ^ otherwise than as meaning a pit or underground 
dungeon, and a passage in Tamburlaine ® may be quoted to confirm 
this view: 

And traueile hedlong -to the lake of hell. 

„ . William Dinsmokb Beiggs. 

Stanford University. 


Some Details oe the Sone-bt Eevital 
I 

Mr. G. P. Evans’s interesting discovery of a sonnet on Death 
published in 1736 {MLN, xxxix, 184-85), should of course be 
considered in connection with Havens’s definitive treatment of the 
sonnet revival i7i0iU6^c& of on jPooiTy^ Cam- 

bridge, 1923, eh. XIX, especiaUy 488-89, and Bibliography iv), 

^The Glasse of Govememenf and Other Works, ed CunlifFp IfilO 

® Pt. n, 3528. ' lyiu. 
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where Gosse’s sweeping statement about the absolute dearth of 
sonnets from the Eestoration to 1750 is completely refuted. Ha- 
vens pushes back the Petrarchan-Miltonic revival to 1738 (cf. p. 
489); the sonnet of 1735, if published as soon as written, must 
be about the last of the sporadic instances that precede the new 
development. 

II 

Bishop Percy is known to have written three Spenserian sonnets. 
Miss Einaker {MLN,, xxxv^ 56-58) points out that one of these 
appeared in Lloyd^s 8t. James's Magazine in 1764, as ^ by the Eev. 
Mr. Thomas Piercy,^ with the title A Sonnet, After the manner of 
Spencer, Addressed to a Lady; and was afterwards included in 
Pearch^s Collection, under a different title. It may be added that 
this same sonnet had appeared alread}^ in the Universal Yisiter 
and Memorialist, 1756, p. 240, signed ^ P.-^; and is thus contempo- 
raneous with that other sonnet of Percy^s which appears in Pearch^s 
1770 edition, Miss Einaker reports, under the caption Occasioned 
hy Leaving B — R — N, July, 1755 (the place-name is B — X — N in 
the 1783 edition, in, 298) ; but which was also published in the 
Universal Visiter, 1756, pp. 330-31, signed ^P.,^ with a somewhat 
different title: A Sonnet. Occasioned hy leaving Bath, June 
1755. Addressed to the Misses E . , . Thus Percy published 
these two trifles a good deal earlier than has been supposed. 

III 

Havens finds that Thomas Edwards, ^^the real father of the 
eighteenth-century sonnet,^^ seems to have influenced directly only 
a small group of followers, Susannah Highmore, Hester Mulso 
Chapone, and William Mason. Edwards personally instructed and 
helped Miss Highmore in writing sonnets, as her Sonnet to T. 
Edwards, Esq., dated 1749, tells us (Eowland Freeman, Kentish 
Poets, Canterbury, 1821, ii, 285) ; and Edwards in return re- 
proached her for her diffidence in publishing (ibid., ii, 384). 
Another member of this coterie was John Buncombe, who married 
Susannah Highmore. Buncombe wrote at least two sonnets, one 
To the Memory of Mrs. Leapor, published in the Poetical Magor- 
zine; or. The Muses Monthly Companion, 1764, p. 259 ; and one To 
Thomas Edwards, Esq., loc. cit., p. 260 (reprinted in Freeman, ii, 
379). The second is worth quoting as an early criticism of the 
sonnet cult, and as illustrating Edwardses curious allegation that 
he worked primarily under the influence of Spenser (cf. Havens, 
493-94) : 

Tkougli thro’ the paths that Bnnras trod before 
Great Maro stray’d, he smooth’d the rugged way. 

Fo antique phrase obscur’d his courtly lay. 

No dross was blended with his sterling ore. 
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From Dryden’s polish’d strains old Chaucer’s lore 
Derives new lustre; pleas’d we there survey 
Each mist dispers’d that skreen’d his peerless ray, 

And at our fleetmg language grieve no more. 

Why then dost thou, great Spenser’s genuine son, 

Too fondly emulous, that vestment wear. 

Which in Eliza’s court adorn’d thy sire? 

From sonnet’s durance fieed, no longer shun 
The public paths; so shall each artless fair 
Seeing approve, and knowing thee admire. 

This is doubtless the Sonnet to Mr. Edwards, disapproving his 
imitation, of the style of Spenser/^ which DuHiCombe sent to Eich- 
ardson on Augusit 16, 1754 {Correspondence of Samuel Richardson. 
London, 1804, ii, 294). Whether the author approves it or not,^^ 
wrote Duncombe, ^^it speaks my real thoughts.” Eichardson 
prudently refused to send Edwards the sonnet {Hid., ii, 297). 

Alan J). McKillop. 

The Rice Institute. 


A Eoegotten Sonnet of Lope de Vega 

For the next biographer of Lope some slight interest may attach 
to the following sonnet : 

De Lope De Vega Carpio, a luan Antonio / de Herrera Temifio / 

Soneto. 

La verde yedra al olmo antiguo asida, 

Con tantos laherintos la guariiece, 

Que SU'S estremos exeeder parece, 

ISiendo en sus verdes ramas sostenida. 

Tal, luan Antonio, vuestra tierna vida 
De vuestro padre entre los bragos crece, 

Que ya a su estremo, el de su ingenio ofrece 
Anticipada en el estar fiorida. 

0 verdes anos bienauenturados, 

Que bien se ve que os tiene el dooto Herrera 
Sobre las fuergas de su ingenio graue^ 

Creced juntos los dos tan abragados, 

Que nunca la villana embidia fiera 
Tal yedra corte, ni tal olmo acabe. 

It occurs in a rare volume entitled : Lvsvs Pueritiab / Ioannis 
Antonii / De Hebeeea TbmiNo / Madritensis, in celebri Sal- 
manticensi / Academia vtrmsque luris / studiosi / Libei Tees / 
AD Pbcilipptjk III- Hispa- / niarum S Indiarum Regem potentis- 
simum. / Anno 1599 / Cvm Privdegio / Madriti, Apud Ludoui- 
cum Sanchez. // S'". 8 ; 54; 2 sheets. Madrid, BihUoteca Nacional 
E. 10456. Cortina book-plate. 
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Lope^s YerseSj, at the head of the little volume;, are accompanied 
by four Latin epigrams^ signed by the author^s father. Dr. Christo- 
pher Perez de Herrera, well known as a seventeenth-century expert 
on mendicity,^ Father Lud. de la Cerda, S. J., Hier. Eamirus, 
and Dr. Anton Daza of Madrigal, and by a Spanish sonnet of 
Alonzo de Salas Barbadillo. Lope, Daza, and Salas Barbadillo 
were all friends of the young man^s father, in whose honor all 
three at one time or another wrote commendatory poems.^ 

Lope mentions the son in the Laurel de Apolo/ and before that 
had spoken of him with particular friendliness m the Trezena 
Parle of his Qomedms as of a man cuyas virtudes y letras conozco 
desde sus mas tiernos anos.^^ ^ Eodriguez Marin ® brings detailed 
information about this youthful prodigy, whom the Law snatched 
from Helicon. However, neither Eodriguez Marin nor Perez 
Pastor appears to know the volume here described. As the former 
points out, D. Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra confused Juan Anto- 
nio de Herrera with a Sevillan of the same name, and Perez Pastor, 
while once mentioning Joannes Antonins de Herrera Temiho in 
his index, does not know that he is one with the Juan Antonio de 
Herrera mentioned further on.® It may be added that Lopez de 
Sedano, reprinting Herrera Temino^s Epitafio a Gelestina ^ had 
already correctly guessed his identity. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

Bryn Ma'ijor College, 


The Mirror of Knighthood 

and that true Spanish story 
The Mirror of Knighthood, which I have read often, 

Read feelingly, nay more, I doe believe in it.” 

(Massinger, The Guardian, I, 2) 

Since I have been put on the retired list, I was obliged to send 
my books to the Storage Booms where they are of very difficult 
access. This will help to explain why I did not learn of Dr. Gray^s 
paper ^ till today when the fifty-eighth volume of Shalcespeare-^ 
Jahrlnch reached me. I am now jotting down a few words in reply 
to his criticisms. Dr. Becker^s claim that I did not know of Dorer^s 
paper while writing my ^Probable Source^ is inconsistent with 

^For more info-rmation on the father, and sonae details about the son,* 
see the indices of P^rez Pastor, Bihlwgrafia Madrilena, Madrid, 1891-1907. 

• Cf. P^rez Pastor, nrs. 592 and 1561. 

• Bilva VII, BAAKE, xxxvni, 214. 

^Madrid, 1620, ap, P4rez Pastor, nr. 1704. 

• Ped/f^o Espinoea* Madrid, 1907, i76 sqq. 

® Cl nos. 592 and 677. 

Parnaso espanol, Madrid, 1768-1778, nx, 154, and iUd., Notas, p. xxv. 

^ Modern Language Kotes, xxxv, 321. 
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facts as I have shown elsewhere.^ It is not clear to me why Dr. 
Gray does not mention the parallel to the Caliban subplot I re- 
printed a long time ago.® This paper can be easily understood 
without any knowledge of the Hungarian by combining Prof. Max 
Kaluza's review of it ^ with the English text given in the paper 
itself. I called attention to a Spanish parallel to Stephano’s 
famous ride on a butt of sack as far back as 1907 and treated 
later the same question with greater details.® In his Life of 
SliaJcespeare — ^which I have not at hand — Masefield speaks of a 
possibility of Shakespeare^’s being indebted for the plot of the 
Tempest not only to the Pourth Chapter of the Winter Nights, 
but also to other chapters. It almost seems to me that he has 
borrowed this information from my paper in the Modern Language 
Notes just quoted, although he does not mention it. Dr. Gray 
duly joins his silence. Heither does he mention that I have shown 
that the story in the Mirrour of Knighthood to which I had paid 
the chief attention in my ^ Probable Source ^ was performed on 
the English stage under the name of ^ The Knight in the Burning 
Eock ^ ^ and that it had been alluded to by Beaumont and Fletcher.® 
Later on I succeeded in showing that another story from the 
Mirrour of Knighthood had been utilized by Massinger for his 
A Very Woman,^ All references in my ^ Probable Source ^ are to 
the Clarendon Press edition of the Tempest, 

Worcester, Mass. JOSEPH DE PeeOTT. 


A Wielakd Quotatiok ur Ti ^ 

In an article entitled Goethes Amtmann und Kleists Dorfrichter 
published in the Jahrluch der Kleist Oesellsohaft for 1922, Fried- 
rich Michael enumerates a series of parallels (pp. 75-78) between 
statements of Kleist and those of Goethe and Schiller. In some 
instances there is almost literal reproduction on the part of Kleist, 
in others there is close correspondence of ideas. The author of the 
article cited above states that systematic attempts at comparison 
ought to reveal further similar relationships. I wish to point out 
a paragraph from Wieland which Kleist quoted at the age of fifteen, 
long before his personal acquaintance with the former. 

The passage referred to is taken from Wieland's essay of the 

^ Zeitschr iff fur romanische Philologie, XL, 354, note. 

® Magyar Shahespeare-Tdr, iv, 241. 

* Zeitsclirift fur franmsisdhen und englischm Untcrricht, xiv 155. 

® Modern Language Notes, xxn, 77. ^ 

^Magyar Shakespeare-Tdr, vn, 310. 

Revue GermamAque, vci, 421. 

® Anglia, xxxix, 201. 

® G^ermamsch-Eomcmische Monatsschrift, rx, 5. 
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year 1755 entitled OesicM von einer Welt unschuldiger Menschen 
with the subtitle Episode aus einem nicht zu Stands gehommenen 
Werhe^ From this writing Kleist quotes the following paragraph 
as a Stainmbucheintrag/^ ^ dated at Potsdam in 1792 : Ge- 
schopfe^ die den Wertli ihres Daseyns empfinden^ die ins Ver- 
gangene froh zuriicksehen, das Gegenwartige geniessen und in der 
Zukunft. Himmel liber Himmel in unbegrenzter Aussicht ent- 
decken; Menschen^, die mit allgememer Ereundsehaft sieh lieben^ 
deren Gluck durch das Gluck ihrer Nebengesehopfe vervielfacht 
wird ; die in der Yollkommenheit unaufhorlich wachsen — o, wie 
selig sind sie 1 ” 

This passage is quoted by Kleist without naming its author and 
with but slight variations. In addition to three minor changes 
m punctuation Kleist writes Dasein instead of Daseyn^ zuruclc- 
blicJcen for zuruchselien^ and places the reflexive pronoun sicli 
after the relative pronoun die instead of before the verb liehen. 
The passage cited is of real significance since it embodies such 
ideas as eudemomsm and human perfectibility which are outstand- 
ing factors in KleisPs early philosophy of life. 

Ohio Wesleyan TJnvbersvty. JOHISr C. BlaNKEKAOEL. 


Is THE Spanish Romance Always Quateenaey? 

In his edition of La Estrella de Sevilla M. Eoulche-Belbosc lays 
down the principle that the romance verse is invariably quaternary 
in its structure, and proceeds to reconstruct the play on this basis. 
The same principle is appHed to Amar sin saber a quien in his 
review of the edition of this play published by Henry Holt and 
Company. This assumption on the part of M. Foulche-Delbosc 
seems to have met with approval, as we find a highly commendatory 
review of this edition of La Estrella, and this method of recon- 
struction in particular, in a recent number of the Zeitschrift fur 
romanische Philologie. The reviewer even suggests a slight im- 
provement upon the technique of its application. Before this 
supposed principle becomes too venerable to be attacked, it would 
seem wise to inquire what are its foundations, particularly as 
regards the facts available in the form of autograph manuscripts. 

On examining some of the autographs themselves and critical 
editions of some others, we find the facts to be as follows. 

In El Cuerdo Loco there are in all four passages composed in 
romance verse, and these are all quaternary. This play is dated 
1602. El Bastardo Mudarra, dated 1612, shows nine romance 

^ 0. If. Wielands mmmtlidhe WerJee. Leipzig, Goschen, 1857, xxix, 79. 

^ H. V, Kleists Werlce, Leipzig und Wien. BiMiograpMsclies Institut, 
1904-1905, V, 442. 
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passages, two of wMch aro not quaternary. La Dama Bala, dated 
1613, lias seven passages in romance, three of whidi are not in 
quatrains. El Brasil Eestituido, the date of which is 1 625, Cvin- 
tains seven passages in romance, only two of which are quaternary. 
In fact, two passages contain an odd number of lines. 8%n seer e to 
no hay amor has eleven romance sequences, two of which are not 
quaternary. 

The foregoing facts should be sufficient to prove that the romance 
verse, at least as it was used by Lope de Vega, is not necessarily 
grouped or counted in quatrains, and consequently we cannot 
accept any suggested emendations based on this assumption only. 

McMa&ter TJnivetsiiy. B. E. SWEDELIUS 


BEIEP MENTION 

Volumes v and vi of Harvard Studies in Romance Languages 
have recently appeared. The former is La ComMie de moiurs en 
France an dvx-neumeme siecle, tome I, de Picard d Scribe, by Louis 
Allard, 1^23; the latter, Eugene Scribe and the French Theatre, 
1815-1860, by N. C. Arvin, 1924. Professor Allard^s book is of un- 
usual importance. It finally disposes of the theory, already attacked 
elsewhere, that the comedie de mceurs, like some lost river, plunged 
underground after Sedaine to emerge only with Augier and Dumas 
fils. He brings out particularly the importance of Picard as their 
forerunner. Etienne is also shown to have been of considerable 
importance. Not only has A. read exhaustively in this somewhat 
arid period, but he has studied with great care the manners of 
French society at the beginning of the last century, so that he can 
speak with authority as to whether or not the subjects of his study 
are really comedies de mmurs. In his introduction he runs through 
the eighteenth century comedy between 171*5 and 1789 and finds 
genuine studies of manners only in ^"VEcole des bourgeois de 
rabbe d’Allamville, peut-etre dans un acte, le Oercle de Poinsinet, 
dans le repertoire de la Poire, et dans les eourtes esquisses que sent 
les Proverb es de Carmontelle.^^ He might have enlarged upon this 
statement had he utilized an article of Paul Chapponiere in R. E. 
L., XX (1913), 828-844. He brings his study down to 1815, which 
enables him to indicate all that is characteristic in the plays of 
Picard. His second volume, which must include a study of Scribe, 
will be awaited'with interest. 

There remains need for such a work in spite of Dr. Arvin^s pub- 
lication, for the latter makes a general study of Scribe rather than 
a snecial one of his contribution to the comedy of manners. Every- 
body talks of Scribe, but few have waded through him as patiently 
as Dr. Arvin. His book will certainly prove helpful to those who 
would know more of this prolific writer. After a biographical 
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chapter^ lie treats in succession tjhe comecUes-vaudevilles, comedies 
and dramas^ operas comiques and operas. A valuable appendix 
gives a list of Scribe’s plays. There is also a bibliographical ap- 
pendix and an accurate index. It is unfoatunate that the author 
has noit used Professor Allard’s book, which would have given him 
suggestions for Scribe’s background. Po-ssibly it was not available 
when he wrote^ but the same explanation can hardly be given for 
the absence of reference to Paul Bonnefon’s Scribe sous la mon- 
archie de Juillet d'apres des documents inedits {R. JS. xxviii 
(1921), 60-99, 241-260), in which he publishes many of the drama- 
tist’s letters, accompanied by a biographical sketch that does not 
always agree with that given by Dr. Arvin. 

H, 0. L. 


The Country Wife and The Plain-Dealer, by William Wycherley. 
Edited by George B. 'Churchill (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1924) . When Macaulay in 1862 thundered against Leigh Hunt’s 
Dramatists of the Restoration, he made it clear that the nefarious 
crew, of whom Wycherley was by all odds the worst, should have 
no place in the mid-Victorian home. The plays were bad and ipso 
facto the authors %vere bad, especially Wycherley. The chief wit- 
ness on the side of the prosecution was, of all persons. Pope, and 
the offences were that Wycherley lied to give the appearance of 
preoociousness, one of Pope’s specialties, and that he married ten 
days before his death merely to injure his nephew. To Macaulay 
he was a lecherous and spiteful old man, dying as shamefully as 
be had lived.” Palmer in his Comedy of Manners has restored 
Wycherley to decency at the expense of Pope and Macaulay and 
with Ward in the Mermaid edition has given him his proper place 
both as a man and a dramatist. In fact we are coming to regard 
Wycherley very much as his reputable contemporaries did. This 
is made clear in what we may regard as the definitive edition in 
the Belles Lettres series of The Country Wife and The Plain’- 
Dealer, which in a brief but very concise biography presents the 
facts of his life without bias and in the Introduction accoirds him 
his place in the development of English dramatic literature. The 
Introduction is concerned chiefly with establishing as accurately 
as possible the dates of the plays, about which Pope bore false 
or untrue testimony, and the relation, of the two edited plays to 
their sources. The facts that Macaulay revealed about the alleged 
dates are admitted but without the refleotSons on Wycherley’s char- 
acter that Macaulay cherished. In his discussion of the sources 
Churchill brings out admirably the difference between the French 
and the English plays and shows the distinct individuality of the 
latter whether it be to their credit or their discredit in arrt and 
morals. So thorough is this disicuss-ion that there is little need of 
further criticism on the part of the editor. Wydherley is given Ms 
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place as a drastic critic of his contemporaries, which is his reason 
for being, and his faults like his lack of humour and his revolting 
license belong to him as a dramatist of an age that knew not re- 
straint. It is curious that neither in the Introduction nor in the 
Bibliography is there any mention of Palmer^’s Comedy of Man- 
ners (1913). 

J. W. T. 

The ^Yisdom of Balzac. By Harry Eickel. New York and Lon- 
don. (G. P. Putnam^s Sons, 1923. Pp. xiv, 352.) Did Balzac 
have in politics and in ethics, in art and in literature certain 
opmio 7 is arrHees? This is the problem which Mr. Eickel would 
present by making a collection of the novelisPis maxims and group- 
ing them under the cover of one volume. The compilation is 
marred by several faults which detract considerably from its value 
and 'interest. The least serious is perhaps the undue amount of 
space allowed to aphorisms and pensees extracted from the novels, 
while the barest page is given to that most important document, 
the Avant-propos to the Oomedie humainej some four pages to the 
Lettres A I'etrangere — ^w^hy do we persist in rendering this in Eng- 
lish by Letters to a Stranger^ — ^^and, finally, leas than a dozen 
pages to the remainder of his vast correspondence and miscella- 
neous criticisms. Mr. EickeFs grouping of these excerpts has been 
unfortunate, for he has arranged them by novels, each work sepa- 
rately. It would be a useful thing to have them classified accord- 
ing to subject, so that one might see at a glance what were Balzae^s 
opinions on literature or love, on marriage or Napoleon. Mr. 
EickeFs index may partially overcome this fault, but more serious 
still is the fact that he does not difscriminate between Balzac^s own 
personal opinions and those which he puts into the mouths of his 
characters. Vautrin and Gobseck, no doubt, are clever moralists, 
yet neither may be called a mouthpiece of Balzac. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that the wife of the novelist made 
this very objection to Barbey d^Aureviily^s collection of the 
Maximes et pensees de E. de Balzac, the publication of which was 
halted by her in 1856. 

We agree with the author of Mr. EickeFiS preface and with Bar- 
bey d^Aurevilly, who said the same thing nearly seventy years ago, 
that Balzac is a thinker of great vigor. Mr. Eickel has unfortu- 
nately done little to make us feel this ; and Alphonse Pages^ little 
volume, published in 1866 under the modest title of Balzac moral- 
iste, 'still remains the most convincing proof of this fact. 

The chief attraction of the Wisdom of Balzac consists in: 
1) the reproduction of a Eodin study of Balzac, page 86; 2) the 
reproduction of a bust of Madame Hanska by Bartolini, page 324 
—two inconographic souvenirs rarely seen in Balzac libraries. 


w. 8. H. 
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SHAKESPEAEFS JESTEE: THE DATES OF MUCH ADO 
AND AS YOU LIKE IT, 

It has long been known that Eobert Armin^ the successor of Wil- 
liam Kemp as clown in the Shakespearean company, also made 
some pretensions to authorship. To his already known work, I 
wish to add another pamphlet, formerly attributed to John Singer. 
The title of this piece is Quips vpon Questions, or a Clownes 
conceite on occasion offered, bewraying a morallised metamorpho- 
ses of changes vpon interrogatories: shewing a litle wit, with a 
great deale of will: or indeed more desirous to please in it, then 
to profite by it. Clapt vp by a Clowne of the towne in this last 
restraint, hauing litle else to doe to make a litle vse of his fickle 
Muse, and carelesse of carping. By Olunnyco de Gurtanio Snuffe. 

Like as you list, read on and spare not, 

Clownes iudge like Clownes, therefore I care not. 

Or thuSf 

Floute me, lie floute thee: it is my profession, 

To iest at a lester, in his transgression. 

Imprinted at London for W. Ferbrand, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Crowne ouer against the Mayden head neare Yeldhall, 
1600,^^^4to, 24 leaves. 

^ Title from Phillipps, III. of Bhakespeare^ I, 35, as I have not seen the 
very rare pamphlet, nor the equally rare reprint by F, Ouvry, 1875. Col- 
lier quotes sections Bil. m, 254-2^59; -and Mist. (1879), nir, 209-2^10. 
The pamphlet should be carefully examined for further biographic detail. 
Armings quipping tribute to Tarleton is significant in view of the alleged 
relation between the two men. Too, the question, '^What^s a clock? 
may have suggested Jaques’ report of Touchstone and his watch in Aa Fow 
Like If, ai, 7, 12-34. -Phillipps {op. dt., 35) records reissues in 1601 and 
1602, without further description. 
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Collier assigned this piece to John Singer.^ His real reason for 
the assignment seems to have been that the author is given as 
Clunnyco de Curtanio^ or Clown of the Curtain^ where, as Collier 
thought/^ the AdmiraFs men, with whom Singer was clown, were 
acting when this pamphlet was published in 1600.^ But we now 
know that the AdmiraFs men were at the time acting first at the 
Bose and then at the Fortune.^ Thus there is no longer any 
reason to attribute the work to Singer. 

On the other hand, we know that in this very year 1600 Armin 
was using the pen name with which this pamphlet is signed. In 
1608 he published his Nest of Ninnies. But this was only a re- 
vised re-issue of his Foole Vpon Foole or Six Sortes of Sottes,^ first 
issued in 1600 as by Clonnico de Curtanio SnulTe,^^ or Clown of 
the Curtain, and again in 1605 as by Clonnico del Hondo 
Snuff e,” or Clown of the Globe.^ Thus in 1600 Armin was signing 
himself Clonnico de Curtanio Snuffe. Further, both these pam- 
phlets so signed m 1600 belonged to the same publisher, William 
Ferbrand.^ It is apparent then that Quips is also to be added to 
the works of Armin.® 

The establishment of this fact in turn helps us to a number of 
fairly important conclusions. Both Quips and Foole vouch for the 
fact that Annin’s company, probably Chandos’ men, was occupy- 
ing the Curtain. We shall see later that these pamphlets were 

® Collier, Aoct,, iii, 254-259. 

® Collier, JSist. (1879), I, 303; in, 86-7 and note. 

* Collier alleges too a ms. note on the first leaf of his copy, attributing 
the work to Singer; but such a discovery, especially one made by Collier, 
need not detain us. 

® Adams, J. Q. Playhouses, 156-7. 

®Grosart, Works of Armin, 2. Probably it should be noted here that 
the Hamlet allusion in this work appears only in the version of 1608 
(op. cit., 58). 

^Phillipps, Outlines, i, 322. 

* Phiilipps, Oal. of Shakespearean Rarities, No. 751 

* While this paper was being prepared for the press, Chambers’ work on 
the Mlizalethan Stage appeared, in which he also assigns the pamphlet to 
Armin (ii, 300) solely because of the pen name. The latter part of his 
story, however, forgets the beginning when he says that Armin was at the 
time of publication already with the Shakespearean company at the Cur- 
tain, since he himself knows that this company was certainly already at 
the Globe before Sept 21, 1599 (n, 403, 203, 415). 
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published in the first half of 1600, still further narrowing the 
date of occupancy. We knew before that some sompany was 
acting at the Curtain about March 11, 1600, since on that date 
there is a notice of the arrest of one William Haukins, ^^charged 
with a purse taken at a play at the Ourtain.^^ It appears then 
that in the first half of 1600 Chandos’ men were acting at the 
Curtain and presumably had succeeded the Shakespearean com- 
pany there when the latter moved to the Globe about the spring 
or summer 1599.^^ Since Chandos^ men were on tour this sum- 
mer 1599, appearing at Coventry in June,^^ they likely did not 
open at the Curtain before the autumn of that year. Since 
Chandos^ men were at the Curtain in 1600, it is probable that 
they were the offenders at the Curtain in May, 1601, and not Der- 
by's as has previously been supposed.^^ On May 10, 1601, ^ the 
actors at the Curtain ^ gave serious offense by representing on the 
stage persons ^ of good desert and quality, that are yet alive, under 
obscure manner, but yet in such sort as all the hearers may take 
notice both of the matter and the persons that are meant thereby.^ 
The Privy Council ordered the Justices of the Peace to examine 
into the case and to punish the offenders.'’^ 

But Armin was not one of these offenders. As we have seen, 
the second edition of Ins Foole Vpon Foole describes him as clown 
of the Globe. So early as the Second Part of Tarleton's Jests (S. 
E. Aug. 4, 1600), we hear at this houre ... at the Globe on the 
Bankside, men may see him.^^ Thus it appears that in 1600, at 
some time before the fourth of August, Armin had transferred 
from Chandos^ men at the Curtain to the Shakespearean company 
at the Globe. 

Since the exact time of Armings transfer has a bearing on a 
more important question, it is worth while to narrow our limits 
as much as possible. We have two pamphlets dated 1600, the 
Foole, and Quips, both describing Armin as of the Curtain. hTeither 
of these pamphlets appears on the Stationers’ Eegisters, but inter- 

Adams, op. ci#., 85. 

^^rUd., 85. 

Murray, Eng, Dram. Companies, n, a2. 

Adams, op. cit., 87, note 1; Eleay, Stage, 161. 

Adams, op. cit., 87. 

^^Hazlitt, Jest Boohs (1864), n, 217; Murray, ii, 31. 
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nal evidence dates Qmps pretty closely. It was printed by Wil- 
liam Eerbraiid, whose first book was entered S. E. May 3, 1598/'^ 
thongh on Jan. 23^, 1598^ he had paid a two shilling fine for prmt- 
inge a ballad contrary to order/^ and was destined to similar 
tronble March 4^ 1601.^^ In view of these latter entries, it should be 
no cause for surprise that Eerbrand did not register either Quips 
or Foole, It appears then that Ferbrand was not in business be- 
fore 1598/° and hence that he would not have acquired either of 
these pamphlets before that time. Quips itself refers to ‘Friday 
as December 28, which would be 1599, thus further limiting the 
date.^° 

The title page of Quips gives us a still further clue in its state- 
ment that the piece was Clapt vp . . . in this last restraint. 
Too, the restraint was not of a nature to cause the company to go 
on tour, since Armin speaks of himself as being idle except for his 
writing. The only restraint I can find within the limits set was 
the regular one for Lent 1600 and it would be of the nature indi- 
cated. While we do not have a record of the restraining order 
for this year, we do have for the next ; and we know that the 
AdmiraPs men turned in no receipts this year of 1600 from Febru- 
ary tenth to March ninth.^^ Indeed, this company had regularly 
observed Lent.^^ Still, as we have seen, the AdmiraPs returned 
to work a day or two before March 9, 1600, and Chandos’ men 
before March 11, 1600. If, therefore, the restraint was the regu- 
lar one for Lent, then Armin wrote Quips February-March, 1600, 
and Ferbrand published it soon after.^^ 

Aiber, Transcrvpi S. R., v, xci 
^■^Arber, op. cit., n, B2S. 

^®Arber, op. cit., ii, 832. 

Arber’s 1588 in Ms Transcript, v, xci is an evident misprint for 1598. 
See McKerrow, Diet, of Printers, 1557-1640, lOl. 

Cbambers, Elii^ Stage, ir, 300. 

C. Acts, Mareb 11, 1601. 

Greg, Eenslow^s Diary, n, 94. 

Greg, op. cit., u, 86, 94. 

There may have been a partial restraint later in 1600. The Privy 
Council ordered June 22, 1600, all playhouses closed except the Globe and 
Alleyn’s new theater, whidh was to supersede the Curtain, the latter to be 
torn down {Malone 8oc. Ooll., i, 81-3). But the Council eomplained Dec. 
31, 1601, that its orders had not been obeyed {op. dt., i, 84), and we have 
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Thus we may date Armings transfer to the Shakespearean com- 
pany as not earlier than March nor later than July 1600. The 
occasion of Armings commg to the company at this time seems 
clearly indicated by Kemp^s movements. In Ins Kme Bales 
llonder (S. E. April 22^ 1600)^ Kemp informs the ballad makers: 

These are by these presents to certify unto ^nur block-head- 
ships, that I William Kemp, . . . am shortly, God willing, to set 
forward, as merrily as I may, whither I myself know not. Where- 
fore, by the way, I would wish ye to emplo}" not your little wits in 
certifying to the world that I am gone to Eome, Jerusalem, Venice, 
or any other place at your idle appoint.^^ Kow Mr. Collier has 
collected evidence which makes ]t certain fhat Kemp did go on 
this journey about this time. Evidently then, Kemp was either 
departed or shortly to depart by April 22, 1600. His statement I 
liaue daunst my selfe out of the world shows that he had pre- 
viously withdrawn from the Globe project. The coincidence of 
facts makes it certain that Armin was chosen as Kemp^s successor 
at this time, not earlier than March nor hardly later than April, 
1600. 

Certainly the company had waited a full year after Kemp’s with- 
drawal from actual acting with them about the spring of 1599.^® 

seen that some company was misbehaving at the Curtain in May, 160X, 
It is likely then that there was no restraint, even partial, consequent on 
this order of June 22, 1600. Even so, Chandos’ men were traveling this 
summer, appearing at Coventry July 19 and at Bristol in August (Mur- 
ray, ii, 29, 32), while during the restraint alluded to by Quips Armin 
seems to have been idle 

Collier, Eist. (1879), ni, 347 ff. 

^^Eeminges says Kemp withdrew about the time the Globe was com- 
pleted (Wallace, Shah, and his Jbond. Associates, 54). Professor Wallace 
(Lond. Times, May 1, 1914) gives very good grounds for his statement 
that, '' The Globe was begun in January and finished before May 16, 1599.” 
Professor Adams (op. cit., 249) is not certain of May 16 but accepts some 
time before the end of the summer. It is generally admitted that Jonson 
refers to the new building in the Induction of Every Man out of Ms Humor, 
performed 1599. Since Jonson had returned to Henslowe by Arig., 1599 
(Greg, Diary, n, 289), the play wias wiitten before that date. Sordido's 
almanac (i, 1) shows that the play was put on a considerable time before 
July 15, probably about sowing time in the spring. Thus the Globe must 
have been opened about the time Professor Wallace sets. It is significant 
loo that Kemp does not appear among the actors of Every Man, confirm- 
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It IS probably significant then that Kemp's share in the Globe was 
at first assigned, presumably in trust, to Heminges, Cundall, and 
Shakespeare; bnt was finally divided into equal fourths by these 
three and Pope."^ Where Kemp was for this year we do not know, 
but presumably abroad. It seems likely then that this company 
had held Kemp's place, important though it was, open for a year ; 
but when he decided on further exploits about March or early 
April, 1600, found it necessary to choose his successor, Kobert 
Armin. 

These facts of succession enable us to date very closely Annin’s 
single surviving play, and two of Shakespeare's. Professor liille- 
brand has shown that the allusions in Armin's play. The Two 
Maids of MorecUcke, date June, 1597-Eebruary 13, 1602. It is 
also fairly to be inferred from Armin's words that he acted in this 
play John of the Hospital originally and would do so again had 
the play not belonged at publication in 1609 to a company of 
which he was not a member. Since Armin became a member of 
the Shakespearean company by August 4, 1600, his play must 
have been written and acted before that date. Armin's further 
statement that the play in part was sometimes acted more natu- 
rally in the Citty, if not in the hole" is not quite so clear; but 
may mean, as Professor Hillebrand thinks, that the first presenta- 
tion was in the city. If so, the play was not first presented at the 
Curtain (out of the city), where Armin's company was located 
from the autumn 1599 till Armin left the company. This would 
mean that the play dates between June, 1597 and the autumn 
1599.-® Since the company was in the country June, 1599,®® it 
is not likely that they performed the play in the city this summer. 
Since the company was in the country the summer 1597,®® the 
play was probably not performed in the city that summer, nor in- 

ing the sworn statement of Heminges, given above, to the time of bis 
leaving. 

Wallace, Assooiates, 54. 

^^Jour, Eng. <md (xer. Philology, 21; 328-9; Grosart, op. cU., xvi-xvii 
bad already demonstrated an Elizabethan date for the play. 

Capell, Notes on Shakespeare, m, 494, says some authorities mention 
a 1599 edition of Two Maids, but neither Grosart nor the Malone Society 
in its reprint mentions such ah edition or even the tradition of it. 

Murray, ii, 32. 
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deed elsewhere^ as is indicated bj the contemporary allusion to 
'' Donmgton's man. Grimes/^ This supposition is strengthened 
by the fact that all acting at London was suppressed July 28, 1597, 
and not again permitted till c. October 11.*^^ While we do not 
have the record of travel for the company in the summer 1598, 
still the records do indicate that the company regularly traveled 
in the summer. Probably then the play was performed m the 
Citty either the autumn and winter 1597 or that of 1598, the 
allusions favoring the former. 

The date of Kemp^s wuthdrawal enables us closely to narrow the 
date of Much Ado About Nothing. Since both the quarto and 
folio inform us that Kemp performed Dogberry, the play must 
have been produced before Kemp left the company in the spring 
of 1599. Since, on the other hand, the play is not mentioned by 
Meres, presumably it was not in existence when his list was com- 
piled shortly before September, 1598. It seems fairly certain 
then that Much Ado was first performed not earlier than the latter 
half of the summer 1598 nor later than the winter 1598-9. 

The date of Armings entrance in turn enables us to say that 
Shakespeare wrote As You Liloe It for the summer 1600. The 
play was entered on the Stationers’ Registers August 4, 1600. 
Halliwell-Phillipps has shown also that Morley’s First Boolce of 
Ayres, 1600, probably borrows the lover and his lass,” again in- 
dicating a date not later than 1600, though I have not been able 
to locate the accurate date of publication for Morley’s book.^® The 
fact that As You Lihe It does not appear in Meres’s list (before 
September, 1598) would indicate that it does not date before 1598. 
The allusion to the dead Shepherd,” Marlowe, would indicate a 
like dating. Since Marlowe died June 1, 1593, it is certain that 
this allusion is after that date. But the line quoted is from Hero 
and Leander, entered S. R. March 2, 1598, and published the sam'e 
year. Of course, it is possible and probable that Shakespeare- 
knew the fragment of the poem in manuscript; but it is difficult 
to see any point to his allusion unless his audience generally had. 

Murray, i, 124-5, 

Piiillipps, Ouilines, n, 275. 

I do not find the hook entered S. R. If it does use As You Like It, 
the hook could hardly have been printed before the autumn 1600. 
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access to tlie. poem and knew it well. Thus a dating of 1598- 
1600 IS strongly indicated for As You Lilce It. Malone then^'^ is 
probably correct m his suggestion that the definite reference to 

Diana in the fountain was suggested by the fountain set up in 
Cheapsidc;, 1598, The date is further narrowed by The clownish 
fool in motlet’’. Touchstone, blow the fool or jester comes into 
the company with Eobert Armin/^ who^ as we have seen, succeeded 
Kemp about the spring of 1600. Since Armin did not enter the 
company before March, 1600, but since Shakespeare wrote a part 
for him in As You Lihe It, it appears that the play was not written 
before March, 1600. Thus we conclude that As You Lihe It was 
written between March and August 4, 1600 ; hence for the summer 
season 1600. 

As has been noticed, Shakespeare began writing the part of 
the fool or jester for Armin at the latter^s entrance in 1600. 
Armings two pamphlets of this year show very clearly why Shakes- 
peare wrote this type of part for him. Armings Foole Vpon Foole 
IS a careful study of the most famous of these naturals or jesters 
known to Armin. That Armin himself on occasion was accus- 
tomed to give a realistic impersonation of these naturals we know 
on his own statement prefixed to The Two Maids of MoreclacTce, 
in which he had included for himself the life of John of the Hos- 
pital, one of the fools described in Foole. When Shakespeare, 
then, began constructing fools for Armin in 1600, he was but 
capitalizing to the full the latter’s special training and qualifica- 
tions. But Shakespeare went further than merely to include a 
realistic impersonation of some famous fool, as Armin had done 
in his play. Doubtless Shakespeare saw in Armin what Knight 
sees in Armin’s book. Quips. ^^The book, which is sad rather 
than comic . , . consists of a series of moral platitudes conveying 
the idea that the writer was a thoughtful, serious, and kindly 
man.” Join together in one man the qualities displayed in Foole 
Vpon Foole and Quips, filter out the realistic impurities through 
the imagination of Shakespeare, and you have the wise fool Touch- 
stone. Let the resultant mixture mellow for a few years while 

Malone, Wan, ii, 368-9; Meay, Bhahespearej 208- 

»®Fleay, op. eit., 209; in later pnhlieation I shall demonstrate this 
further, 

"«Z>. N. B.; John Singer. 
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Shakespeare on closer acquaintance learns the true wisdom that 
underlies this man^s outer folly and you have the foolishly wise 
Jester of King Lear. We neither have nor need any clearer in- 
stance of how Shakespeare capitalized to the full the best that was 
in each member of his company.^^ 

T. W. Baldwix. 

Goucher College 


ME. HAEDY’S DYNASTS AS TEAGIC DEAMA 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict of posterity^ there can be 
no doubt that The Dynasts is one of the most remarkable imagi- 
native works thus far produced in our century. As such^ it has 
been appraised from various angles^ and brought into relation with 
various predecessors;, notably Aeschylus^ and Goethe.^ Yet not 
much has been said; so far as I am aware^ of its place in the gen- 
eral current of dramatic tradition; and a few remarks on that 
topic seem worth making; because they lead to some unexpected 
literary parallels.^ 

The action of The Dynasts, it will be recalled; proceeds on four 
distinct levels. There iS; firsts the level of various supernatural 
figures; who throughout view and comment on the eventS; and 
even at times intervene to affect them. There is, second; the level 
of the chief historical figures; and third, the level of the minor 
participants, some historical, others imagined. There is, fourth, 
the level of the stage directions, usually condensed but vivid, and 
sometimes carrying the entire burden of the dramatic effect. To 
each level corresponds a specific mode of expression. The spirits 
chiefly employ various lyrical forms ; the main historical characters, 
largely blank verse, but sometimes prose; the minor characters, 
mostly prose; and the stage directions, of course prose entirely. 

I shall demonstrate this adaptation more fully in later publication. 

^W. L, Courtney, ^'Mr. Thomas Hardy and Aeschylus,” in the Fort- 
mgTitly Review, March and April, 1917. 

® Barker Fairley, "hTotes on the Form of The Dynasts, PulL MocL 
Lang, Assn., xxxirv, pp. 401-415. 

®The line of thought developed in this paper follows that of my book, 
The Bupernatural in Tragedy (Harvard University Fress, 1915), joining 
it at p. 318 of the latter. 
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These levels and their modes of expression intermingle in a fashion 
whieh^ so far as I can detect^ follows no definite principle. Some 
of the scenes are carried on solely by the directions, as dnmb- 
show ; some by the historical characters, some by the imagined ; 
some with the aid of choral accompaniment by the spirits, or by 
their actual intervention. The places shift with no less freedom; 
we sweep across Europe from Portugal to Moscow, until the grand 
total of 130 scenes is made up. 

TJnqnestionably the peculiar effect of the work is largely due to 
the presence of the spiritual participants. They are alw^ays at 
hand to comment on the significance of the action, and thereby to 
give expression to the philosophy which underlies it — ^the assump- 
tion, namely, that the Universe expresses the activity of an uncon- 
scious and purposeless Immanent Will. Towards this conception 
the different groups of spirits manifest different reactions, suffi- 
ciently indicated by their names — of the Pities, Ironic, Sinister; 
■while the impassive Spirit of the Years, who serves as a kind of 
chorus-leader, and who has seen it all before, checks them by oppor- 
tune reminders of the futility of personal feelings, and even by the 
revelation of the Will itself, exhibiting as one organism the 
anatomy of life and movement in all humanity and vitalized matter 
included in the display.^^ Yet even this spectacle fails to alter 
tlie fixity of their attitudes, and the tone of their respective com- 
ments persists unchanged to the end. 

This function of comment, however, is not their only one. At 
times they disguise themselves as mortals to enter the gallery of the 
House of Commons (I, i. 3),^ or flit as sea-birds around the ship 
of the doomed admiral Villeneuve; or again, a spirit of Eumour 
brings unw^elcome news to the crowd in a London ball-room (i, i. 
5), or to a street-woman of Paris (i^ vi. 7). The device is used 
more rarely in the second part; and after the Spirit of the Years 
has delivered a prophecy at the EegenPs garden-party (ii, vi. 7) 
it is practically dropped. No doubt conduct which befits the nature 
of a spirit of Eumour is less appropriate to the antediluvian Spirit 
of the Years; but the result is the abandonment of an important 
element of dramatic interest. If it is proper that the spirits should 
so conduct themselves at aU, there -seems no good reason why they 

^ In these references the first figure denotes the part, the others act and 
scene. 
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should not continue to do so; and to reduce them to commenters 
pure and simple sensibly weakens their value — ^not to mention the 
fact that their comments are often couched in terms so odd that 
we are moved to parody one of the utterances of the Spirit of the 
PitieS;, and murmur 

But o the mtoleiable antilogy 

Of making figments sing! 

A somewhat similar shift of intention is apparent in the treat- 
ment of the human characters. The more important historical 
characters use^ as we have noted^ a blank verse that is sometimes 
vague and sometimes stiff; and even Avhen they lapse into prose^ 
it is a prose much less vivid and savory than that employed by the 
humbler participants. The travellers on the Wessex ridge (i^ i. 
1); the cockneys outside the Guildhall at PitPs triumphal recep- 
tion (i, V. 5), and above all the two old men who hold their match- 
less colloquy beside the beacon on Egdon Heath (i^ ii. 5), attain a 
literary effectiveness unmatched elsewhere in the whole work — and 
quite unconnected with its underlying philosophy. But these 
scenes^ like those of the intervention of the spirits, are practically 
confined to the first part ; there is something of the same flavor in 
the scenes of the deserters in Spain (ii, iii, 1) and that of the 
burial of Sir John Moore (ii, iii. 4), but virtually no more except 
for a faint afterflash in in, v. 6, the burning of Hapoleon in efdgy 
on Durnover Green. 

It therefore seems fair to conclude that the main artistic effect 
of The Dynasts is achieved in the first part. The action is there 
skilfully balanced between the two poles of Trafalgar and Auster- 
litz, and the figure of Pitt is emphasized as no other of IsTapoleon^s 
antagonists is emphasized in the sequel. L^sTowhere again do we 
find so apt a choral co^mmentary as that which attends Austerlitz, 
or a lyric wuth the soul-stirring music of the ballad on Trafalgar. 
It may of course be argued that the nature of the historical mate- 
rial here lends itself to especially effective treatment; but it may 
equally be argued on the other side that much of the effectiveness, 
particularly in the delineation of Pitt, is directly dictated by the 
material. At all events, though the subsequent parts steadily in- 
crease in bulk (302 pages for part ii, 355 for part ii, as against 228 
for part i), there is no equivalent increase in dramatic effective- 
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ness. Tlie taking of Moscow^ turning point of Napoleon^’s career, 
IS despatched briefly; and even the long picture of Waterloo seems 
to depend for its impressiveness more on the historical interest 
which it inevitably excites than on the manner in which it is 
presented. 

We may, then, sum up the work as a highly diversified succession 
of scenes, with a historical foundation but a considerable imagined 
supplement, and a fairly steady choral accompaniment, and with, 
in its earlier portion, considerable intervention of supernatural 
figures 111 the action. Where, now', shall we look for a parallel to 
this 111 previous dramatic literature? Greek tragedy is obviously 
out of the question. Mr. Abercrombie, in his clever but often per- 
verse book on Hardy,® cites Cervantes^ Numantia, but only with 
reference to the introduction of spirits, a device which Cervantes 
was surely not the first to employ. Medieval religious drama seems 
more in point — yet not English drama, w^hich has no such love for 
the lengthy scenic sequence. That leaves, as our only resource, the 
medieval drama of France; and in that drama there does exist a 
work quaintly like The Dynasts in the respects just named — ^the 
Passion of Arnoul Greban.® In it we find a historical basis — the 
Gospel narratives — with a good many supplementary figures sup- 
plied by the dramatist; a portentous number of separate scenes; 
a set of supernatural participants, here contrasted as celestial and 
infernal — a variety denied to Mr. Hardy, though his Spirits Ironic 
and Sinister have certain diabolical affinities, and he permits him- 
self the luxury of Eecording Angels. There is also an underlying 
philosophy — that of orthodox medieval theology, expounded at 
great length — and a similar lapse of dramatic interest as the work 
goes on. 

Of course I do not pretend to assert that there is here any ques- 
tion of conscious influence; indeed, I should be much surprised to 
learn that Mr. Hardy had ever even heard of his predecessor. Nor 
do I suggest that there can be any comparison in the point of 
artistic merit. Greban drives on for the most port in interminable 
octosyllabic couplets, varied by excursions into scarcely less formal 
lyric metres; he has no scenes in prose, and of course nothing like 

® Thomas 3a/rdy: A Critical Study ^ p. ISS. ^ 

•For a summary -account of tMs sec the Bupermtural aforesaid, pp. 
13M44. 
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Mr. Hardy^s terse and vivid directions. The latter^ however^ are 
really an element apart; and we cannot here enter into the inter- 
esting questions of literary theory raised by their use.* Yet in its 
broad lines the parallel stands^ especially in the gradual reduction 
of the supernatural figures to mere eonnnenters^ and in the failure 
to bring out the underlying philosophy in dramatic terms. Even 
in The Dynasts the last revelation of the Immanent Will is of 
necessity precisely like the first, and no fresh reaction to it is 
possible either by participants or by readers. 

But another parallel remains to be drawn. Take the opening 
stage direction : Enter the Ancient -Spirit and Chorus of the 
Years, the Spirit and Chorus of the Pities,^’ and the rest. Where 
are we to conceive them as entering froin^ Obviously, from no- 
where; they are simply present, as soloists and chorus are present 
at the beginning of an oratorio, their actual entrance on the plat- 
form having nothing to do with their artistic function. In fact, 
it IS oratorio, not drama, which would afford the only plausible 
way of enstaging The Dynasts, The frequent parenthesis 

aerial music'' which accompanies the choruses is a true sign- 
post ; the effects are not dramatic but musical, and as such their 
influence on the whole tends to be emotional, not structural. Hor 
is the interchange of pictorial function between choruses and stage 
directions accidental ; we could easily imagine them brought into 
outward unity by such a device as the Narrator of a Bach Pas- 
sion, In other words, the stage directions are not always for any 

stage either actual or conceivable, one of the strongest proofs 
of this being the casual way in which an important motive is incon- 
spicuously tucked away in one of them. I refer to the phrase de- 
scribing the entry into Moscow of the French veterans w’-ho have 
entered every capital in Europe except London” (iii, i, *7). 
Important as it is for Mr. Hardy^s general conception, it exists, 
and can exist, solely for the reader. 

So much, then, for the spiritual affiliations with previous drama 
which The Dynasts reveals. They prove, I think, that such affilia- 
tions cannot be wholly abandoned even by a vrriter who would fain 
cut loose from them. It is amusing to speculate on what the work 

I bave tonc3iedi on some of them in my paper Is Printed Drama 
Drama? ” in the South Atlantic QuoH&rly for July, 1923. 
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would have been had it frankly conformed to the English medieval 
tradition of clear-cut single scenes^ giving us, say, a consistent 
view of the Napoleonic wars as seen through the eyes of Wessex, 
on the model of the most effective prose scenes which it now con- 
tains, and in which, as I hold, its true dramatic vitality resides ; 
but such speculation is perhaps not very profitable. Nor need we 
here discuss the value of the underlying philosophy, though one 
may note that the reference, in the preface, to the prevalence of 
the Monistic theory of the Universe is perhaps a little out of date 
in the century of William James and Bergson. Certainly the out- 
ward aspects of The Dynasts strikes ones as sufficiently pluralistic ! 
But at all events, the fact that a work which defiantly proclaims 
itself to have been shaped with a single view to the modern ex- 
pression of a modern outlook, and in frank divergence from classi- 
cal and other dramatic precedent should reveal unmistakable 
kinship with such distinctly Christian forms as medieval sacred 
drama and oratorio is surely not the least of literature's little 
ironies. 

Chaelbs E. Whitmore. 

Unwersity of Michigan. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OE LITEEAEY 
CEITICISM 

Before it was generally recognized that history is not only an 
art but also an exact science, the belief prevailed that it is merely 
a branch of literature. As Professor Sho-twell says in Intro- 
duction to the History of History^ Clio was a muse,^^ and histo- 
rians were treated as masters of style or of the creative imagina- 
tion, to be ranked alongside poets and dramatists, rather than 
simply as historians, with an art and science of their own.^^ That 
this was a narrow conception and took into account only one phase 
of history, namely its narration, while disregarding its research, 
to say nothing of its evaluation and interpretation of facts thus 
acquired, is recognized today. Furthermore it is now agreed that 
history is the whole field of the human past ® land that it must 
be that past viewed historically, which means that the data must 

^ Hew York, 1922, p. 1. ^ gjiotwell, op, oit.^ p. 5. 
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be viewed as a pai’t of tlie process of social development, not as 
isolated facts. For historical facts are those which form a part 
of the great stream of interrelation which is Time.'’^ Ernst Bern- 
heim ^ has carefully stated the matter as follows : Die Geschichts- 
wissenschaft ist die Wissenschaft, welche die zeitlich iind raumlich 
bestimmten Tatsachen der Entwicklung der Menschen in ihren 
(singularen wie typisehen nnd kollektiven) Betatignngeii als 
soziale Wesen im Zusammenhange psycho-physischer Kausalitat 
erforscht nnd darstellt.-^^ 

History, then, considers not only individual men and facts, but 
'also human groups, their beliefs, their manners and their mutual 
relations. And what applies to history from this point of view 
applies to literary criticism as well. Just as the former was once 
neglected so far as it is covered by Bernheim’s phrase ^Hypische 
und kollektive Betatigungen der Menschen als soziale Wesen, 
literary criticism also frequently overstressed individualistic, speci- 
fically biographical considerations. In a sense literary criticism 
even lagged behind historical science in this respect. For the 
latter was quicker to awaken to the realization of its broader scope 
and to enlist the aid of other branches of learning as auxiliaries 
for its purposes. Thus it promptly realized that there is such a 
science as sociology (still more or less inchoate, to be sure), which 
it can use as a valuable accessory.^ Literary criticism however, 
has been slow to recognize fully the value which the science of 
sociology has for it, a value which is at the present time well under- 
stood in theory buit worth emphasizing and demonstrating again 
in as practicable a way as possible. 

Up to recent times it has not often enough been the rule in 
literary criticism to seek the relations of individual -writers to the 
great social movements of their age. Too frequently the object was 
to determine the specific personal (in contradistinction to endemic) 
impressions of a given writer. In other words, the critic^-s inter- 
ests usually turned to a study of literary individuality. 

^Lehrhuch der historiscJien Methode und der GescMclitsphilosophie. (5th 
and 6th editions, 1914). P. 9. 

^Cf. Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Btudy of Eistory 
(transl. by G. C. Berry, London and ITew York, 1898), p. 320: ''History 
and the social sciences are mutually dependent on each other; they pro- 
gress in parallel lines by a continual interchange of services.” 
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If W0 examine the methods of the sociologist^ we find that he 
frequently resorts to literature for his evidence.® And in the same 
measure as the sociologist utilizes literature^ the literary historian 
can benefit by sociology. All literary generalizations;, for example, 
are per se of a sociological nature, land side by side with dogmatic 
and impressionistic criticism there exists what may be called so- 
ciological criticism.'’^ Again, if we wish ito study an individual 
writer with regard to race, society, environment, influence upon 
a generation, we must determine first the nature of the collective 
life which surrounded him and which explains the influence 
of his work. In this case we enter (the field of what may be termed 

literary sociology.^^ 

The comparatively few writings that have appeared, embodying 
these theories of literary criticism consciously or unconsciously — 
a good early example is Madame de StaeF's De la litterature con- 
sideree dam ses rapports mec les constitutions sociales, a more 
recent one G. P. Gkioch^s Germany and the French EevolutionJ^ 
not to mention Kuno Francke^s A Sistory of German Literature 
as determined by Social Forces — ^have been handicapped by the fact 
that their authors were guided more or less by preconceived the- 
ories and often used a method of a priori reasoning. A single 
illustration of this difiSculty is furnished by the treatment which 
'Goethe^s attitude toward the theme of the unmarried moither has 
conventionally received. Writers on this topic have usually en- 
deavored to explain Goethe^s interest in the subject either from 
personal experiences of the poet, such as the Sesenheim episode — 
a futile undertaking — or from individual incidents which Goethe 
may have read about, an equally futile procedure.® To be sure, 

® Cf, for instance A. Sekaffie, Ba'w mid Lehen des socialen Korpers, ix, 
a76 if., 2nd ed., Tiibingen, 1808; >M. H. Cornejo, Bociologie GSfi4rale (French 
translation). Chap. 3, p. 250 if., Paris. 1911; F. H. Giddings, The Ele- 
ments of Booiology, p. 91-2, New York, 1898; W. E. Chancellor, Educaiional 
Sociology, p 325 ff., Hew York, 1919. 

® London and Hew York, 1920. My references are mainly to German 
literature because I am best acquainted with that field. 

Cf. A. B. Faust, On the Origin of the Oretohen Theme in Faust, 
Modern Philology, xx, 2 (Hov., 1922), 181-188. Professor Faust gives an 
adequate summary of the question. 

*Cf. such an attempt in Otto von Boenigk, Das UrUld von Goethes 
Qretchen, Greifswald, 1914, mentioned in Professor FausPs article. 
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critics have not failed to call attention to the fact that the subject 
of the unmarried mother was one which engaged widespread and 
deep interest during Goetlie's youth, but there they usually stopped. 
The sociological aspects of the problem and their evident bearing 
upon it have not been sufficiently brought out Ijy them. Only 
recently did 0. Werner in his Columbia dissertation The Un- 
married Mather in German Literature ^ take up these aspects in a 
useful, suggestive way. Ciara Stoclcmeyer has done a similar 
thing for the entire Storm and Stress period in her work SoziaJe 
Prohleme Drama des Sturmes und Dranges and Friedrich 
List in his pamphlet Der junge Goethe als Soziolerzieher^'^ has 
considered the youthful Goethe from this point of view. But 
these cases are isolated instances — s. surprising fact because few 
countries have had a greater number of conscious social and soci- 
ological thinkers among their literary men than precisely Germany. 
Eichard Fester in a work that touches on this subject mentions 
the sociological doctrines of a large number of German writers — 
Herder, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, Friedrich Schlegel, 
Schopenhauer, Herbart, Krause, Hegel and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt. And the Argentine •writer Ernesto Quesada, in his pamph- 
let on doctrines of sociology prior to the constitution of sociology 
as a science, discusses Herder, Kant and Hegel in this connection 
in 'his copious notes. 

It is of course a mistaken belief that when one studies a given 
writer one is dealing merely with an individual. The individual 
author creates his work not for himself but for a collectivity or 
group that we call the public. Consideration for this public influ- 
ences in some measure ithe composition of most literary products 
and determines in part their character. This fact has often been 
predicated especially for French literature, whose sooiaUKte and 
civilite form one of Ferdinand Brunetiere^s favorite theses both in 
his Eistoire de la Litterature Frangmse Classique and in his Mudes 
Critiques sur VEistoire de la Litterature Frangaise?^ But it holds 

®KewTork, 1917. 

Frankfurt, 1922. 

Giessen, 1922. 

dte deutsche GesohiohtspUtosopUe, Stuttgart, 1890. 

Las doctrinas presoeioUgicas, Buenos Aires, 1905. 

Of. especially the essay in the fifth series of the Mudes critiques (10th 
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true for other naitional literatures as well. All art presup-poses a 
public and the very nature of literature implies a collective reader 
or listener besides an author.^^ 

What has thus far been said applies in a measure to all the 
genres of literature. With reference to some of the prose types 
this applicability m readily apparent. Thus historical and exposi- 
tory witing, with its necessary relation to and dependence upon 
sociological facts, usually bears its sociological imprint on its very 
face. The same is true of imaginative prose if (as in the novels 
of Scott or Willibald Alexis) it deals with historical or (as in the 
novels of Spielhagen) with social subject matter, while if it has a 
purely individualistic or esthetic character (as in the novels of 
Paul Heyse), the very lack of sociological contacts often throws 
a valuable sidelight upon its author. In the case of philosophical 
prose the sociological aspect is not so patent. Yet even here social 
psychology would teach us that such writers as Kant and Nietzsche 
would have been impossible phenomena at any other periods and 
under any other sociological conditions than those into which they 
were born. Dramatic literature both of the stage and closet type 
always has a marked sociological stamp, sometimes from the point 
of view of subject (Goethe’s dramas of the French Eevolution), 
sometimes with regard to treatment (Hofmannsthal’s Greek adap- 
tations), often with regard to both (Ibsen and Hauptmann). The 
implications of Levin Schiicking,^® which show quite conclusively 
to what a remarkable extent the Elizabethan dramatist was influ- 
enced by his audience from the point of view of form as well as 
content, could readily be applied in at least a measure to any other 
period of literary history. Thus the interesting argument to which 
Calvin Thomas, in his Goethe in the chapter on "'The Drama- 
tist,” is led by the application of the theory of mores brings him 

ed., Paris, 1896) entitled Sur le caraothre esseniiel de Iw literature fran- 
gaise {pp 251-276), 

Cf. Levin L. Schiiokmg, Character Problems in Shakespeare^ s Plays, 
New York, 1922 (translation of Die Oharahterprobleme bei Shakespeare, 
Leipzig, 1919), pp, 8-9; 113; 158-160; 193-4; 202; and especially 14-26 
and 235, for an exposition of the importance of the ElizaTbethan drama- 
tist's, and especially Shakespeare^ regard for his audience. 

Cf. preceding footnote. 

Goethe. By Calvin Thomas. Hew York, 1917, p. 259 ff. 
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to muc'li the same conclusion for the Goethean drama as Schiioking 
has independently reached for the Elizabethan drama. 

Poetry shows its sociological stamp just as decisively^ if not as 
clearly. Epic poetry has for many centuries^ from the days when 
the study of Homer was introduced into the ancient Greek schools, 
been regarded as offering a picture of its time.^^’ Again, a com- 
parison of the style, manner and attitude of, say Goethe in his 
epic fragment AcMlleis (l'^99) and of Carl Spitteler in his epic 
Olymfiscker FriMing (1910) shoivs, among other important dif- 
ferences, the vasit sociological gap separating the two eras in ques- 
tion. Ho less essential is sociology for the criticism of the ballad 
and the idyl, howei^er much they may owe their form to fixed tra- 
ditions and however much they may reveal the impress of some 
individual poet. Special claims have been made with regard (to 
the purely individualistic, in contrast to social or collective nature 
of lyric poetry. To the extent that lyric poetry is usually sub- 
jective, they are justified. Yet lyric poets do not as a rule sing 
for themselves alone. The minnesinger addresses his liege lady, 
the meistersinger his judges, the religious lyrist his co-believers 
and the modern poet his circle of readers. Karely does a lyrist 
immediately transform into verse the feeling that prompted him 
to write ; he takes time to seek adequate expression for his feeling. 
Hor is the most frequent subject of the lyric — ^love — an individual- 
istic one. Ho love lyric, and in fact no lyric at all, can be truly 
successful unless it strikes a S3nnpathetic chord in its audience. 
Otherwise it remains a piece of mere virtuosity. 

Two general types of literary problems may be distinguished 
One is retrospective in its method and may be called the question 
of sources; the other looks forward and embraces the problem of 
influences. The former involves the process of linking the indi- 
viduality of the writer with the collectivity or sum total of social 
elements, that is, all the traditions, be they historical, racial, ethnic, 
political or esthetic, which have cast their reflex upon him. The 
second type, the problem of influences, may be said to involve the 
study of the career of a work, the examination of how it becomes 
collective property, revealing a certain community of sentiments 
between its author and the readers of succeeding generations, and 
crystallizing collective thought. 

There are, moreover, certain principles underlying and govern- 
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ing literary history which sociology serves to emphasize and make 
clearer. One of (them is the principle of the correlation of life and 
literature. Similarly soeiolog}' can be applied to the principle of 
foreign infiltrations in literature and to the question of literary 
influence in general. It can also serve to elucidate the doctrine of 
the succession of esthetic and literary forms and the principle of 
the undiilatory progression of literary history. 

In short, literary critics must increasingly bring the sociolo- 
gical point of view to bear upon conventional standards of criti- 
cism, which have been guided more by various other considerations 
such as individualism, impressionism, biography, chronology and 
philosophy. While each of these aspects has its justification and 
usefulness, sociology, which helps to supply an analysis of the 
elements that constitute literary history, will deserve an important 
place in future critical endeavors.^® 

Edwin H. Zeydel. 

Indiana University, 


ON. NOENIR ^ FATES ^ 

In the Vgluspd, 8 , we read that the gods (cesir) were once upon 
a time enjoying a wonderful golden age until three giant maidens, 
very powerful ones, came from Jotunheim : unz Ipriar homu Ipursa 
meyaTj dmdthar mjghj or jQfunheimum. 

This seems to mean that the golden age would have lasted longer, 
would have lasted forever, if it had not been for the coming of the 
norns or fates. The intervention of these powerful ones is fateful 
even for the gods, for very soon their troubles begin. 

That the ^ursa meyar or Jgtunheimum refer to the norns 
is generally assumed, and I see no good reason for doubting the 
correctness of the identification. If they are not the norns, then 
we are entirely at sea and the passage seems quite hopeless. 

In 7afpru%nismdl, 49, there is another passage which has also 
been understood to refer to the norns, though the identification is 
somewhat less obvious. Like the norns in Fdfnismdl, 12, the 

Later I Lope to deal separately with the new critical school headed by 
Sauer and Nadler, which lays great emphasis upon the social point of view. 
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hamingjur assist mothers in childbirth. Like the pursct meyar of 
Vglitspd these hamingjur are of the race of the giants. 

In skaldic mythology Loki is the son of the giant Farbanti, and 
his wife is Angrbo^a^ a giantess. Their daughter Hel is thus an 
almost pure-bred giantess. The home of the giants is in the north. 

The significance of all this is that beings associated in some way 
with death are conceived of as related to the giants in the north. 
The two principal realms of death;, Hel and Jotnnheim, are local- 
ized 111 the north. It is especially Jdtunheim which is of interest 
in iconnecfion with the problem of the origin of the word norn. 
It is said to lie in the north, or in the east,— which probably, at 
any rate for the most part, means m the direction of the White 
Sea. The norns are so frequently the representatives of death that 
there is really nothing very strange about their localization in the 
northern ‘Jdtunheim. They never could have come out of the 
sunny south. 

Another illustration may be given. The Icelander Thidrandi 
was aroused one moonlit night by a noise outside, and with sword 
in hand he went out to investigate: (hann) heyr^i, at riSit var 
norSan a vollinn. Hann sa, at ] 7 at varu konur niu, ok allar i 
svdrtum klsebum, ok hoftiu brug?$in sverS i hondum. Hann heyrSi 
ok at ritiit var sunnan a vollinn, ] 7 ar varu ok niu konur, allar i 
Ijosum klsebum ok a hvitum hestum.^^ The rest of the episode 
may very easily be guessed. Thidrandi was attacked by the black- 
robed fylgjur and slain.^ These fylgjur are the representatives of 
death, and quite naturally they come from the north. 

I shall not look for the origin of the word norn in the vast 
depths of primitive Indo-European speech. Its isolation in West 
Scandinavian does not speak in favor of very great antiquity for 
the word, but rather against it. It does not occur in East Scandi- 
navian or in Bast or West Germanic. Kor shall I try to force the 
meaning ^ spinner^ upon it, though doubtless the norns must have 
spun many a thread of fate. 

The word norn, declined like an vstem in the plural, nornir, 
does not look like an old Germanic vstem, for it has the vowel o in 
the radical syllable, in noticeable contrast to ur^r, pL rn^ir, A-S. 

^ FjoruUu fslendinga-'pmtUr, Eeykjavik, 1904, p. 941 ; for the white-robed 
figures ef. E. H. Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, 1909, p, 266. 
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wijrd, OS. wurd. But this consideration does not help us along 
very much. 

In the Vgluspd, as we have seen, the ]>ursa me^m\ the noriis, 
come from Jdtunheim. To borrow a phrase from Snorri, used in 
another connection, they come nor^cm or JgtunheUni^ from the 
north out of Jotunheim. Is it not possible, after all, that ?iom 
contains the familiar word nor^r, ^ north ^ ? 

The standard ON. ivord for northern ^ is fiorr^nn, with long p, 
from '^'noi^roiijaE. The history of the suffix is obscure, but it 
seems likely enough that it is related by ablaut to Goth, {uz-)- 
anan, 'breathe,^ hence ^blow." If this is so, then norr^nn, 
su^r0nn, austrdnn, vesir0nn are old wmd-acljectives which in the 
course of time (but very long ago) have become generalized. The 
origin and meaning of the suffix is, however, of no great importance 
for our present problem. It is clear that this word for ^ northern ^ 
cannot have been the source of norn, for the vowel of the suffix in 
norr0nn was not syncopated until centuries after norn first appeared 
in the record. If norn, contains the word ?^ofb(r), then the suffix 
must have been a different one. Incidentally we may note that 
the syncopated form of norr0nn turns up very late as norn < nor- 
r0na, f., the Norse dialect of the Shetland and Orkney Islands. 
ON. norr0na also means breeze from the north.^ 

ON. noTr0nn does not have the only suffix which might have 
been combined with noi^{r). Another possible suffix is -Ina-, 
-mo, a widely used suffix of origin and material,^ which may be 
translated from the place ^ or ^ out of the material ^ expressed by 
the word to which it is suffixed. This is the suffix in ON. Eeinir, 
'people of Heit$mprk,^ a district in Norway, from ^Hei^nir^ which 
again is a reduction of an original "^EoMlnlR; cf. Ptolemy^s 
XatSecvot, which s'hows that the name is an old one.® 

ON. nomir is probably a substantivized adjective like Eemir, the 
only difference between them being one of gender; ef. gestir, m., 
uMr, f. Its immediate phonetic predecessor must have been 
%orS(r)w, 'beings from the north,^ Exactly when this (poetic) 
word for uMr, 'fates," wa^ formed can hardly be established, but 

® See Kluge, BtammWdwigslehre, §§ 57, 198-200. 

® For other examples of the suffix in names of peoples see Much, 

^ Volkernamen,^ in Hoops, BeaZlemhm, Vol. iv, p. 429. 
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there is surely no good reason for supposing it to be as old as 
^EaMmR > Eeimi\ A ^ fates/ probably never existed. 

For the syncope compare guTlnii% pL of guIUnri (Goth, gidpeinm, 
pL of gulpems).^ For the loss of the interconsonantal S in 
nir compare ornir beside oiiSnir, plural of or^inn, pp. of ve'i^a, 
^ become.'^ ® 

Thus the vowel o, which would he out of place in an old Germanic 
i-steniy finds a natural explanation. It is the same as in nor^r^ 
no't^an, norrgnn, etc. Nornir < indicates the existence of 

an adjective ^nof^inn from '^nor'^limB, the o being borrowed from 
the a-umlauted form. 

In dealing with the etymology of nouns generally we are in the 
habit of starting out from the singular form. This habit must be 
broken in the case of the word norn. Here we must begin with 
the plural; for syncope of the suffix-vowel would not have oc- 
curred in the nominative singular. It is now clear that the sin- 
gular norn is merely a back-formation from the plural; that it has 
been inferred from the s}mcopated forms nornir, norm, etc. In a 
case like this it is hardly correct to say that nornir is the plural of 
norn; it is better to say that norn is the singular of nornir. Simi- 
larly ON. nafn, ^iiame/ is the singular of the plural nofn; cf. 
Goth, namo, pL namna.^ 

An ON. adjective '^'no7'^(r)inn (or "^nyi^inn) has not survived, 
but nevertheless I have ventured to assume as a matter of course 
that the suffix -Ina- has been used in 'combination with a word for 
direction.* That such a combination is not un-Germanic may he 
seen form OHG. swidartn, ^southern.’ In the Monsee-Wiener 
Fragments, Eegina Austri surget {Matthew, 12, 42) is rendered 
Ounincgin sundan arrisit, but in Tatian it is Sundarinu cuningin 
arstentit, the Queen of the south shall arise.-^^ ^ In OHG. sundar 
+ in we have precisely the kind of combination which T have as- 
sumed to lie back of ON, ^nor^nir > nornir, the fates who eame 
from the north. 

Wranhlm and Marshall College. S, N, Hagbk. 

Foreen, Cesch. d, nord. Sprachen, § 50, <?. 

^IsToreen, Altisl. n. altnorm* Grammaiik, § 245, 3; Cesch. d. nord. 
Bprachen, § a5. 

®Bor other examples see Koreeu, Cesch. d, nord. Bpradhen, § 195, 8. 

Brauue, Althochd. Leseluch, p. 21. 
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In their critical edition of Raoul de Camlrai ^ Meyer and Long- 
non establish a sharp distinction between the two parts of the 
poem as it is preserved to ns : ^ La chanson de Raoul de Cambrai 
se divise^ a premiere vue, en deux parties tres distinctes par le fond 
et par la forme. Jusqu^a la tirade CCXLIX mclusivement le 
poeme est rime^ a partir de la tirade COL il est en assonances. . . . 
C^est la partie rimee qui est la plus aneienne [being a remaniement 
of a previous asso-nanced version]. Le reste est line continuation 
sensiblement plus recente^^ [p. iii]. In composing this second 
part of the poem “^^un auteur inoonnu s^est avise de souder a 
Fancien poeme mis en rimes une continuation qui iFa plus rien du 
caractere en meme temps historique qu^heroique de Foeuvre primi- 
tive^^ [p. iv]. Hitherto practically all who have discussed the 
poem have adopted the division established by Meyer and Longnon ; 
even Aeher ^ and Bedier ^ who have effectively assailed the editors’ 
affirmation of the historical foundation of the poem have unques- 
tioningly accepted the statement that laisse 249 is the last of Part 
I and that Parts I and II have nothing in common. And yet, 
curiously enough, an examination of laisse 249 must needs con- 
vince us either that it is not the last laisse of Part I but the first 
of Part II : i. e., that it does not belong to the ^^origi:^al poem ” 
but must form part of the alleged continuation, or else that laisse 
249 contains a direct anticipatory reference to the episode with 
which Part II begins and that consequently Parts I and II must 
be more or less intimately connected. I proceed to demonstrate. 

The situation at the end of Part I is this : 

After the death of Raoul at the hands of Bernier the kinsfolk of Raoul 

^ Paris, 1882 [S. A. T. P.]. 

* The poem is preserved in one manuscript, Bibl. Nat., no. 2493, fonds fr. 
fof. Meyer and Longnon, pp. Ixxvi-ix]. Fauchet made an extract of about 
two hundred and fifty verses [Bibl. Nat. 24,726, fonds fr.; of, Meyer and 
Longnon, pp. xcii-xciv] ; and a Belgian fragment has been found and edited 
by A. Bayot 1‘Me'D, des UU, et arch, de Belgique, 1906, 11 ff.] Both of 
these versions are almost certainly derived from our manuscript. 

» Cf. Re'O. d. I, rom., L (1907), 237-66; ibid., Lin (1910), 101-60; Z. R. P., 
XXXIV (1910), 88-90. 

^Cf. Rev. hut., xcv (1907), 226-62; ibid., xcvii (1908), 1-26; L4g, 

II, App. 
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[his mother, Alice, his uncle, Guerri, his nephew, Gautier] had vowed 
revenge upon Bernier and the Vermandois [Bernier is the illegitimate son 
of Y’bert, one of the four sons of Heibert de Vermandois]. After inter- 
mittent warfare both parties are summoned to Paris where the king, Louis 
d’Outremer, is holding his court. An impending conflict between the 
Cambresis and the Vermandois is converted into a lasting reconciliation 
through the good offices of the Abbot of St. Germain. The allies now 
combine against the king, who had been the prime mover of the discord 
that had led to the death of Eaoul; ® they set the torch to the king’s fair 
city of Paris 

Now m lame 246 the allies proceed to St. Quentin after the 
burning of Paris. In laisse 247 : 

A St. Quentin vinrent en Vermandois. 

“Sire G[autier],” dist Bernier li cortois, 

“ Gfuerri] mes sires s’en ira en Artois 

Et VOS irez a Cambrai demanois,” etc. 5504-7. 

A ces paroles sont departi manois 
Li sors GLuerris] s’en ala en Artois, 

Dame A[alais] en Cambrisis ses drois. 5519-21, 

In hisse 248 Guerri proceeds droit a Arras and Gautier to 
Cambrai. Let us now quote in extenso laisse 249 which according 
to Meyer and Longnon represents the last of Part I: 

Gautiers, Gfuerris], B[ernegons] li cortois, 

A S. Quentin vinrent en Vermandois. 

La segornerent grant partie del mois, 

Car de lor plaies erent encor destrois. 

5550 Avec oux ont .ij bons mires cortois. 

Qant gari sont, si s’entornent manois , 

Li sors Gfuerris] s’en ala en Artois; 

0 lui enmaine B[ernegon] li cortois. 

Dame Afalais] en Cambrisis ces drois. 

5555 La est alSe; Gautier enmaine o soi. 

An examination of this laisse reveals several significant facts: 
I. Meyer and Longnon apparently satisfied themselves that it be- 
longs to Part I because it is in rhyme while the nest laisse [250] is 

® On the death of Raoul’s father Louis had assigned his fief of Cambrai 
to Gibouin de Mans. When Raoul on attaining his majority demanded the 
restoration of his father’s possessions the king had refused, but had molli- 
fied him by promising him the first fief .that would fall vacant. The first 
fief was that of Herbert de Vermandois; Raoul attempted to wrest Her- 
bert’s estates from the hands of his successors, and in the course of the 
fighting that followed was slain by Bernier. 
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in assonance, but as a matter of fact the mere matter of rhyme is 
no criterion here. Meyer and Longnon themselves have noted ° 
that laisses 268 and 340 of the second part are very exactly rhymed; 
and laisses 269 and 302 are likewise. Laisse 269 is m ois/^ which 
IS precisely the rh^nne that we find in Icdsse 249. Consequently on 
the basis of rhyme alone it is altogether likely that laisse 249 is 
the first laisse of Part II and that by coincidence it is one of the 
few laisses of the assonanced part of the poem that are in rhyme. — 
II. Certain statements made in laisse 249 are contradictory to 
statements in the foregoing laisses. Thus laisses 246, 247 and 248 
lead us to believe that after a council of war held at St. Quentin 
the allies immediately separated, Guerri leaving for Arras, Gautier 
and Alice for Cambrai while Bernier remained in St. Quentin. But 
in laisse 249 all remain in St. Quentin grant partie del mois 
with two skillful " mires attending to their wounds, and when 
they finally leave Guerri takes Bernier with him to Arras. — III. 
The fact that Guerri does so constitutes an undeniable reference 
to the first few laisses of Part II. If Guerri takes Bernier as his 
companion to Arras it is for a definite purpose: Beatrix, the 
daughter of Guerri, is to see Bernier, is to fall in love with him 
and the bonds of union between Guerri and his erstwhile foe are 
to be strengthened. Indeed no sooner is Bernier in Arras, in 
laisse 250, when Beatrix in fact does become enamored of him and 
the resulting love-episode overshadows everything else for eight 
laisses [250-7]. 

If we sum up the foregoing we find that two possibilities present 
themselves : I. Laasse 2^.9 may le the first laisse of Part 11, We 
have seen that the mere fact that it is in rhyme is no reason for 
its inclusion in Part I. If laisse 249 is the first of Part II the 
contradictions between laisse 249 and the preceding would be 
explained on the basis that the poet of Part II was quoting from 
memory and consequently had a more or less vague recollection of 
the ""donnees^" of the last two or three laisses of the fiirst part of 
the poem. The allusion to BerniePs voyage to Arras in the com- 
pany of Guerri would simply be a stereotyped anticipatory refer- 
ence.— II. Laisse 2^9 may le. the last laisse of Pari I, In that 

® Op. ait., p. Ixxiii- 

^ Bemanois,” 5507$ *‘manois,” 5519. 
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event the contradictions between Jaisses 249 and the following may 
be ascribed to the carelessness of the re^nmieur, a carelessness that 
finds its counterpart elsewhere in Part T. But in that event the 
anticipatory reference to laisse 250 — the trip of Bernier to Anas 
in the company of Guerri — is to be explained on the basis that 
Parts I and II are not absolutely distinct but have a more or less 
fundamental relationship. 

A significant fact seems to indicate that the second of these two 
probabilities is the more likely. It is evident that laisse 249 is 
more or less closely connected wuth Msse 247 because three lines 
are identical while two lines in 249 are reminiscent of two in 247 : 

IdenHcal Lines 

A St. Queutm vinrent en Vermandois 

Li sors G. s’en ala en Artois . . 

Dame en Cainbrisis ces drois . 

Parallel Lines 
Laisse 247 Laisse 249 

Je suis encore de mes plaies destrois Gar de lor plaies erent encor destrois 
5508 5549 

A ces paroles sont departv manow. Qant gari sont, si s^entornent ma/nois. 
5519 

If we consider laisse 249 as the first of Part II the evident rela- 
tionship between laisses 247 and 249 precludes at the very outset 
any possibility that the contradictions between laisses 249 and the 
foregoing may be due to the fact that the continuator was quoting 
from memory and that the facts must have been rather hazy in his 
mind. If laisse 249 is to be considered as belonging to Part II we 
must conclude that the author of Part II had access to the manu- 
script of Part I and that he filched three lines in order to give a 
greater appearance of genuineness to his continuation. This view 
can hardly be accepted. If the continuator had the manuscript 
of the poem before him he would not have made so palpable a 
blunder ; ® nor would there be any need of his deliberately distort- 
ing the facts simply in order to bring Bernier to Arras. As Ber- 
nier and Gautier had become definitely reconciled^ Bernier might 

® Throaghotit Fart II there is evidence that the poet is thoroughly 
familiar with Fart I; there is not a single instance of a statement of fact 
contradictory to any made in Fart I. 


Laisse 247 Laisse 249 
5504 5547 

5520 5552 

5521 5554 
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liaye betaken himself thither at any time either before or after his 
convalescence. If the contmnator were subtle enough to plagiarize 
so ingeniously would he not have perceived that any such startling 
discrepancy in statement as we have noted would have caused his 
reader at once to doubt the authenticity of his version ? 

On the other hand if laisse 249 were the last of Part I we must 
imagine that the remameur has been guilty of a decided slip in 
having his dramatis 'personae remain in St. Quentin for a month 
m laisse 249 though they had presumably separated immediately 
after their conference with Bernier in the preceding laisses. As a 
matter of fact such complacent contradictions are a commonplace 
of Part I; ® one could cite numerous examples of which the follow- 
ing are typical : 

1. In laisse 160 G-nerri bids Pierre d’Artois accost the Vermandois and 
inform them that the truce between the two armies is to be annulled; 
Pierre performs his mission. Yet, Bernier in laisse 161 appears to accuse 
Guerri of treachery in attacking without warning : 

“ Bespit et trives nos avi^s demand^e, 

Et con traitres le nos as trespass^e.’’ 3289-90. 

2. When Aliaume lies dying after his disastrous duel with Guerri he 
turns to Bernier: 

‘^B[ernier], biau sire, por amor Dieu m’aidi^s.”^® 4711. 
to which Bernier replies : 

“ Je ne puis, sire, moult en sui esmaiCs.^’ 4713. 

Gautier, however, with whom Bernier had previously fought, announces his 
readiness to aid Aliaume [4714] and in line 4715 
II li aide comme vasals proisi4s. 

Thus only Gautier, apparently, is hearing the dying man^s confession. But 
line 4718 represents Aliaume as confessing himself 

As .ij. barons qll vit aparillids. t 

3. In spite of the fact that the poet has previously described with great 
detail the efforts of the king to effect a reconciliation between Bernier and 
the kinsfolk of Eaoul, no sooner has the reconciliation taken place when 

Li rois s’en tome, plains fu de maltalent, 

Car dolans fu de cel acordement. 5363-4.^^ 


® It is undoubtedly the remanieur to whom this defect of composition is 
to be ascribed: cf. Meyer and Longnon, p. Ivii; G. Paris, Journ, des sm., 
1887, p. 617 ; Aeher, Rev, des lang, rom. i., p. 239. 

^®It is of course as an impromptu confessor that his services are re- 
quired. Cf. J. B. M. Ford, ‘^To Bite the Bust and Symbolical Lay 
Communion,” PMLA, xx (1905), 197 ff. 

^^Eor other instances of contradiction in Part I cf. 1693-1600; 2170-8; 
3020-6; laisses 162-3. 
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The contradictions between laisse 249 and the preceding^ then, are 
no more serious than various others in the first part of the poem 
and are to be ascribect to the carelessness of a remanieur who is 
indifferent to the fact that his bungling often involves alteration 
or even mutilation of the subject matter : Le remanieur n’est pas 
seulement un pietre poete ; c^est encore un esprit qui ne se distingue 
pas preeisement par la clarte.^^ 

In view of the foregoing it is probable that laisse 249 does indeed 
belong to Part I ; and in that event the allusion to Bernier^s voy- 
age to Arras in the company of Giierri,” which, as we have seen, 
constitutes a direct reference to laisses 250-7, involves the suppo- 
sition that Parts I and II are intimately connected. It is my in- 
tention in a subsequent paper to show that not only is such the 
case but that Parts I and II — I follow herein a suggestion of 
Tavernier — originally constituted one poem.^^ 

Laweencb M. Levin". 

Uniiersity of South Dakota. 


THE FIRST FRENCH SONNETS 

In a recent article on The First French Sonneteer,^ Mr. N. H. 
Clement presents an interesting analysis of the sonnets of Clement 
Marot and of Mellin de Saint-Gelais, and demonstrates clearly that 
on the basis of all the available evidence Marot, not Saint-Gelais, 
introduced the sonnet into France. Much of the important litera- 
ture of the question, however, seems to have been inaccessible to 
Mr. Clement, and several minor changes should consequently be 
made in his conclusions. 

Acher, Rev. d. I rom , L, 239. 

In ZFBL. XLYi (19'23), 119, T. intended to develop this idea, hut his 
death prevented his doing so. Professor Behrens writes me that no treat- 
ment of the subject has been found among his papers. 

The fact that Part I is in rhyme while Part II is in assonance is very 
readily to be explained on the basis that the entire poem was originally in 
assonance and that a remanieur began to revamp the entire poem in rhyme 
and completed only 249 laisses This theory was suggested by G. Paris in 
his extensive review of the Meyer and Longnon critical edition IJourn. des 
sav., 1887, p. 628]. 

^Romanic Review^ siv, 189-198 (Aprii-September, 1923. Issued March, 
1924). 
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The basis for most of the modifications which I am about to 
suggest will be found in Pierre Ville 3 r’s admirable study Marot et 
Je premier sonnet frangcsis/ which first definitely established 
Marofs primacy in the field. M. Villey, however, did not men- 
tion the fact that Saint-Gelais had a sonnet printed in 1546: and 
as this fact is the only one which cannot be established by a simple 
reference, it will be well to discuss it at the outset. 

The sonnet in question is that which opens with the words : — 

Fe craignez point, plume bien fortunee . . . 

Mr. Clement points out in a footnote (p. 195) that this poem . . . 
^^is explained hy Saint-Gelays in these words: Mis au davant d'wi 
petit traits que je fis intitule: Advertissement sur les jugemens 
d'astrologie d une studieuse damoisellef' He then adds^ Blanche- 
main claimed that he had a copy of this pamphlet with this sonnet 
on the frontispiece and that it was published at Lyons in 1546.^’ 
But he evidently doubts Blanehemain’s claim/^ and expressly de- 
clares in his summary that not until 1547 did Saint Gelays pub- 
lish any [sonnets].*^ And curiously enough Brunet, SupplSmenb 
II, 558, lists the Advertissement as of 1556, apparently contra- 
dicting Blanchemain^s very full bibliographical description. The 
Supplement, however, is here unquestionably in error ; for there is 
in the Sorbonne library [E440(3)] a facsimile reprint of the 
Aduertissement sur les lugemens d^ Astrologie^ Lyon, lean de 
Tourne, M D X LY I , with the sonnet on the verso of the first 
leaf.^ In spite of the Supplement to Brunet, therefore, the pam- 
phlet was evidently published in 1546; and Saint-^Gelais, accord- 
ingly, had a sonnet printed in that year. 

^ Revue d^Eistowe littiraure de la France, xxvii (1920), 558-547. 

® Cf. ihid,, p. 545, note 2. 

* The reprint forms pages 276-319 of Le Tr^sor des pieces angoumoisines 
inMites oto rares, Angoul^toe, F. Goumard, 1806. For this description I 
am indebted to the courtesy of Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, who 
was abl-e to examine the work in the Sorbonne library. 

It may be added that the only copy of the original edition I have been 
able to trace is catalogued in the Ste. Genevieve library, also at Paris. 
Miss Bis a Vieh of Kadcliffe College and Sevres, who kindly undertook to 
look up the work, found Idiat the volume itself is unhappily now missing 
from the library, but the various fiches all give the date as 1546, confirming 
the evidence of the reprint. 
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Mr. Clementes article ends thus: — resume my argument: 
The first sonnet published in France was Marot^s in 1545; not 
until 1547 did Saint Gelays publish any. The first regular sonnet 
was composed by Marot in 1528-1531; not until 1547 did Saint 
Gelays adopt it^ though he seems to have been experimenting with 
a like form in the period between 1531 and 1547. The first 
French sonnet that can be dated was written by Marot in 1528- 
1531; no sonnet of Saint Gelays can be dated before 1536.'’^ 

Making the necessary modifications, we should read: The first 
sonnet published in France was Marot’s in 1539 ; not until 1546 ^ 
did Saint^Gelais publish any. The first regular French type son- 
net that we know of written in France w^as composed by Marot in 
1536 ^ . . . The first French sonnet which can be dated was 
written by Marot in June-July, 1536;" no sonnet of Saint-Gelais 
can be dated before 1538-1542.® 

One other matter that calls for comment is the repetition at 
several points in the article of the idea, still widely current, that 
Italian somiets could not in the sestet be divided into a quatrain 
and a couplet. The schemes ccdede and ccdeecl, which become the 
normal types in France, w^ere, it is true, extremely rare in Italy ; 
but, though uncommon, they were not unorthodox; ® and the other 
quatrain -f couplet forms (those preferred by Saint-Gelais) were 
used by a number of Italian poets. And as very few instances of 

® La smte de I adolescence Clementine {Impnme a lyon pa/r I eh an Barhou, 
M, D. XXXIX.) , f. 252 recto, "'Pour le May . . . etc. Cf. Hugues Vaga- 
iiay, he Bonnet en Italie et en Prance au XVIe Biecle, Lyon, 1903, 39. 7 

®8ee above, thiid paragraph. 

Villey. I G.y p 542,. Villey may be said to have proved conclusively 
that the sonnet Pour le May . . . etc. was written in 15.38, the Seigneur 
Trivnlse in question being Pomponio (not Teodoro) Tiivulzio. 

. « Villey, 1. c., p. 546. 

® For a brief analysis of the theories held on this point in Italy down 
through the first half of the sixteenth century, see Publications of the 
Modem Language Association of America, xxxviit, 743-744. I may add 
that in tabulating some time ago the rhyme schemes of 4392 Italian son- 
nets of the first half of the Cinquecento, I noted twenty-four different 
sestet types; including cdodcc, eddedd, ededee, eddeee, ccdede, and ceddee. 
And while the Italians considered even types like ededee or ccdede as con- 
sisting of two tercets, to a non-Italian they obviously divided into quatrain 
4- couplet. 
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such use have hitherto been pointed out^ it may be interesting to 
cite in conclusion^ from readily accessible editions, a hundred or so 
sonnets, by a dozen different Italian poets of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, whose sestets, to any but an Italian, admit of no other divi- 
sion than into a quatrain followed by a couplet. The common 
type cddcdd is here omitted, because while readily falling into 
quatrain + couplet it divides equally naturally as two tercets 
cdd cdd, 

Eor sonnets with sestet rhyme-scheme cdcdee, see: — 

(a) Liriche di Fazio degli Uherti per cura di Eodolfo Renier, 
Firenze, Sansoni, 1883 (pp. 139 if., 156, 158, 159, 239, 

240, 245, and cccxvii, 11. 7 h9) 

—by Fazio degli Uberti, Antonio da Ferrara, Luchino 
Visconti, and Anon., - - - - - - -12 

(b) Rime di TrecentisU Minori, a cura di Guglielmo Volpi, 
Firenze, Sansoni, 1907 (pp. 108-109, 187) 

— ^by Antonio Pucci and Simone Sordini, . - - g 

(c) Sonetti burleschi e reahsvici dei primi due secoh, a cura 
idi Aldo Francesco Massera, Bari, Laterza, 1920 (voL i. 
pp. 197 ff., 244, 247; vol. ii, pp. 3, 4, 18, 19, 20, 23, 63) 

— 'by Niccolo del Eosso, Marino Ceccoli, Cecco Nuccoli, 

Neri Moscoli, Eidolfo and Pietro di Maestro Angelo, 
Cucco di Messer Gualfreduccio Baglione, and Anon., - 81 
[Among the sonnets of Marino Ceccoli are also three in 
cdcdcc; in voL i, pp. 240, 243, 245.] 

(d) Eugenia Levi, Lirica Italuma Antica, Firenze, Bompo- 
rad, 1908 (p. 157) 

— By Niccolo de^ Eossi, 1 

In the works cited above, sonnets with the sestet rhyme-scheme 
cddcee occur: — 

in (a), pp. 139 ff., 244, and cccxvii, 11. 7-9; by Fazio degli 
Uberti and Anon., - 9 

in (c), vol. II, p. 10; by Cecco Nuccoli, - - _ . i 

in (d), p. 240; by Pucciarello da Fiorenza, - - - i 

Consequently, in addition to modifying some of Mr. ClemenPs 
dates, we must once more note as erroneous the common belief 
that Italian sonnet sestets could not be divided into a quatrain and 
a couplet. 

Wauter L, Bxjllook. 

Brpn Mawr Oollege. 



NOTES ON VOLTAIEE 


1. Voltaire's Gorrespondence with IL De Brus, 

Tlie history of Yoltaire’s efforts, in the name of tolerance^, in 
behalf of the unfortunate family Galas is well known. Not only 
did he give aid and encouragement, but he also interested others of 
prominence, who played an important part in the defense of the 
unhappy widow and her children. Among these were four leading 
citizens of Geneva, who formed a sort of secret committee.^ To 
these gentlemen Yoltaire wrote a long series of letters, the 
majority of which have been printed in CoquereFs Lettres inedites 
sur la Tolerance,^ and in the Moland edition of Voltaire’s Oeuvres. 
The library of Lyons has a manuscript which contains a letter from 
Yoltaire to De Brus, which does not occur in these collections. It 
is as follows: 

A Monsieur De Brus a Geneve. L’affaire des Galas, Monsieur, 
traine bien en longueur; il parait qu’il est plus aise de rouer les 
gens que de rendre justice a I’innocence. Je vous prie de m’en- 
voyer Fadresse de Madame Galas, et de vouloir bien dire a Fun des 
deux freres qui sont k Geneve de passer chez moi quand leurs 
affaires le permettront. J’ai quelque chose a leur remettre. J’ai 
Fhonneur ^§tre, Monsieur, votre tres humble et ob. str. 

Yoltaire. Perney, 28 fev.^ 

Although the letter bears only the date 28 fev.” it is listed in 
the Catalogue des Manuscrits as follows: Yoltaire a M. de Brus, 
28 fev. 1764.”, which seems to be the correct date. Prom this letter 
it would appear that it had been a long time since Yoltaire had 
communicated with his friend, whereas, in late February and early 
March 1763, Yoltaire wrote several letters to him. On February 
28, 1765, Pierre Galas was no longer at Geneva.^ 

2. Possible Varimis of Oedipe. 

Voltaire’s tragedy, Oedipe, given for the first time on November 
18, 1718, was not printed until the following year. The Moland 

^ BeBrus, Moltou, Vegobre, and Cathala. Cf. Ooqnerel, p. 38. 

^ Baris. 1863. 

» MS. 1724, f. 428. My thanks are due to M. Magnien, Asst. Librarian 
of Lyons, who put this manuscript at my disposal. 

^ Of. Coquerel, p. 46. 
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edition ^ gives a large number of variants which occur in the differ- 
ent editions;, and it is clearly apparent that Voltaire found many 
changes necessary in his play. 

If the evidence contained in a brochure of 1719^ Le Journal 
Satirique IntercepU, one of the many contemporary polemics 
occasioned by OedipBj is reliable;, Voltaire made several alterations 
in the period between the first performances and the printed 
edition. This brochure contains the following lines which are 
unlike the corresponding lines of the printed play : 


I. Des cUmats fortunes^ ou commence le jour.® 

II. Tin heros, dont le bras au defaut du tonn^re 
Des monstreSy des tyrans samit purger la terre.'^ 

III. J^ai fait des souverains, fai dedaigne de hetre.^ 

IV. The final scene is abridged^ according to the pamphlet. 

Instead of the two final speeches of Jocaste^ we find the following 

condensation : -cij. • • • 

Et moi, 36 me punis, 

Et veux dans les horreurs du destin qui m’opprime 
Favre rougir les dieux qui m’ont forc^e au crime.® 


However, it should be noted that in the case of I and II the 
same Imes are given twice in Le Journal Satirique IntercepU with 
the following differences; I. Be ces lieux fortunes on commence 
le jour,^" and II. as in the edition of 1719.^^ This may signify 
that Toltaire^s admirer had heard the lines incorrectly, or that 
Voltaire made certain changes in the wording of the same lines 
during the first run of the tragedy. 


3. VoUaire’s Correspondence with Bollioud Mermet. 
Voltaire’s election to the Academie Prangaise on May 9, 1746, 
was followed by invitations from other Academies, among them the 
Academie des Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts de Lyon.^^ In the 

Voltaire, Omvres^ n, 112-117. 

^Jour, Sat. Inf. Paris, 1719, p. 27. 

^ Idem, p. 24. [Reminiscence of PUdre, 1045, 1046.— H. C. L.] 

^Tdem, p. 17. 

® Idem, p. 20. 

Idem, p. 17. 

Idem, p. 18. 

“Tie following are some of the academies of which Voltaire was a 
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Correspcmdanoe of Voltaire there is a letter of July 12, 1746/® 
addressed to M. Bollioud Mermet, the secretary of this Academy, 
which refers to a book by the latter, sent to Voltaire a short time 
before/^ but the letter which accompanied this book and to which 
Voltaire is obviously reptying is not included in the Correspond- 
mice. The Revue Retrospective has a copy of Voltaire^s letter 
of July 12, 1746, and also of the letter by Bollioud Mermet,^® both 
included in a group of letters pertaining to Voltaire. No state- 
ment in reference to the source of these two letters is made, except 
for the meaningless footnote : Communique par M. Jules Gosch- 
ler.^^ Bollioud Mermet^s letter was omitted from the 1880 edition 
of Voltaire^s Oeuvres either because the editor had not seen it in 
the obscure and inaccessible publication of 1838, or because the 
stamp of authenticity was lacking in that no source was quoted. 
Now, in a manuscript belonging to the Academie de Lyon, Corre- 
spondmce Academique, there is a copy of these two letters,’-'^ one 
of them a ^^lettre eerite a M. de Voltaire le 28 juin, 1746, par M. 
Bollioud Mermet. On a lu k F Academic ce pro jet de lettre et sa 
Z’eponse par M. de Voltaire, qui est ci apres le 20 juillet, 1746.^^ 
This letter illuminates Voltaire^s answer, which is a good example 
of his manner of dealing with those who sought his favors, and 
casts additional light on his relations with the Academie de Lyon. 
It runs as follows : 

L’honneur que les academies de Lyon se sont procure. Monsieur, 
en vous admettant au nombre de leurs membres, n^a pas ete Funique 
objet de leur choix. L^utilite que votre association promet a nos 
citoyens qui cultivent les sciences et les beaux-arts a suffi pour de- 
terminer leur empressement. II ne nous importe pas moins de 
consulter dans nos ouvrages la daicatesse de votre gout, que d^ad- 
mirer dans les votres ce que nous ne presumons pas dhmiter. M. 
Pallu, dont j^eproiive les bontes dans toutes les occasions, et qui ne 
cesse de signaler son zhle pour Favancement des lettres dans cette 
ville, m^a persuade que si je n^avais pas Favantage d^^tre personnelle- 


member : Lyons, Saint Petersburg, Bologna, London, Marseilles, Edinburgb, 
Dijon, La Rocbelle, Bordeaux, della Crusea.” 

Oon'espondance (Moland), Years 1741-1749, p. 462. 

De la Corr'upfion du Qokt dans la Musique frangaise, 1746. 

Paris, 1838, 3me S^rie, in, 375. 

The Mevue Eitrospeetwe bas " M. Bolliond.^^ 

Correspondance Acad^mique, Folio 231. 
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ment connu de tous. Monsieur, le titre de votre confrere pouvait 
suppleer a ce defaut et m^autoriser a vous demander (]^uel<]jues mo- 
ments et quelques coups d^oeil pour un de mes essais academiques. 
Souffrez done que j^mterrompe yos occupations pour vous offrir 
cette ebauche comme un bommage du a la superionte de vos talents. 
JT^espere que vous ne ferez pas a nos academies le tort de jugei de 
leurs productions par cet ouvrage, mais que vous me reudrez 
assez de justice pour juger par les sentiments qu’elles out a votre 
4gard, de ceux avec lesquels ]’ai rhoimeiir d'etre. . . 

Geoege B. Watts. 

UmvcTsity of Minnesota. 


EEVIEWS 

The Evolution of Arthurian Romance^ by James Douglas Beuoe, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 2 vols. : Hesperia, Erganzungsreihe, Nos. 
VIII and IX, Gottingen and Baltimore, 1923. 

The Olympian grasp ^ of his subject, a term often so aptly ap- 
plied to Gibbon^s Decline and Fall, may well be applied also to the 
late James Douglas Bruce^s Evolution of Arthurian Romance. It 
includes much more than the history of the growth of the Arthur 
cycle down to the year 1300, which takes up nearly two-thirds — or 
about five hundred and forty pages — of the work. After that fol- 
low discussions of various disputed Arthurian matters (such as 
the date of the Battle of Badon Hill), analyses of Erench lais and 
of all accessible Erench, Portuguese and Spanish, Italian, German, 
and Dutch Arthurian metrical romances down to 1300, and biblio- 
graphies of critical literature on the Arthurian theme. There are 
also copious notes throughout and a careful index. The book is 
impressive in its scholarly comprehensiveness. 

When Professor Bruce died suddenly in Eebruary, 1923, he had 
been engaged in his huge undertaking for about twelve years. Of 
the two volumes of this last and crowning achievement of his 
career, he had the first ready for publication, with the proof cor- 
rected and the preface written. Of the second, as Professor Bright 

^»I am indebted to M. Roux, Secretary of the Acad^mie de Lyon, who 
kindly put this and other manuscripts at my disposal. 
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says in liis prefatory note, the proof had not been corrected, nor 
had the Index of Subject Matter and the Index of Critics been ex- 
tended to include references to the second volume. In Dr. Bright^b 
own phrase, the ^ considerable task of seeing the second volume 
through the press has been almost entirely performed by Dr. 
Morris Edmund Speare. He has exercised the required technical 
skill, and especially shown an admirable devotion to the memory 
of a true scholar.^ 

The purpose of Professor Bruce^s work, as has been intimated, 
is not merely to give the story of the growth of Arthurian romance. 
It is also, according to his preface, to serve as ^ a guide through 
the mazes of . . . modern critical writings ^ that have to do with 
his theme. Professor Bruce decided to carry his study only to 
the year 1300, because to cover the whole mediaeval period would 
have meant an ^ indefinite postponement of its completion.^ Heed- 
less to say, the period he has treated is by far the most important 
in Arthurian history. After the popular beginnings of the great 
legend, its literary development came in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. However much we should have liked to read Professor 
Bruce^s discussions of works of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, as Sir Gawain and ike Green Knight and Malory’s Morte 
Darllmr, after all such w^orks have comparatively little bearing on 
the evolution of the Round Table cycle. That, so far as its main 
stories were concerned, had virtually attained its final form a cen- 
tury and a quarter after Geoffrey of Monmouth established it in 
literary dignity. 

In regard to the first aim of Professor Bruce’s work — to trace 
the growth of the great Arthurian legend — ^not all students will 
agree entirely with his theories. He states in his preface his 
opinion that, as concerns the origin of the cycle, the debt to Celtic 
sources ^ has been, generally speaking, greatly exaggerated and that 
personal invention was the most important factor in the creation 
of these romances’ (Preface). His presentation of the matter, 
accordingly, will emphasize that point of view, though it is of 
course his desire— and, with only an occasional unimportant ex- 
ception, he succeeds in it— to be fair to scholars who hold different 
views. Similarly regarding the whole question of folk-tale sources 
of the romances, he says that the writers ^were primarily poets, 
not transcribers of folk-tales, and it seems strange that scholars 
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sliOTild so often have imputed to them the strictest accuracy in fol- 
lowing^ their sources (Preface). Whatever modicum of popular 
Celtic material did get incorporated in the romances^ Professoi 
Bruce believes came to French poets from Brittany^ and not from 
Wales in either Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman days. As to Irish 
sources^ ^ the debt of the French romances to them seems also to 
have been greatly exaggerated' (i, 94). 

Obviously there is room for difference of opinion as to the 
justice of these conclusions, for the evolution of the Eound Table 
cycle will probably always be a debatable subject. Professor 
Bruce's acceptance of Excalibur as 'certainly identical with the 
sword OaUdholg of the Irish prose epic Tain lo Cualnge ’ (i, 87), 
and parallels between English and French romances and Irish 
popular story in regard to loathly ladies and the ' beheading game/ 
make possible a greater debt to Ireland than he implies. The 
immediate model for the list of Arthurian knights in Chretien's 
Erec (1. 1526), he says, may have been 'such a list, for example, 
as that in the Welsh tale, Kulhwch and Olwen' (i, 253). If pos- 
sible Welsh indebtedness may be admitted here — and it seems to this 
critic that the two lists are very different, one covering only a few 
lines and the other several pages — ^why not frequently elsewhere? 
Again, Professor Bruce, though concluding that Eobert de Boron 
was a native of Picardy, believes him to have ' sojourned for some 
time in England ' (ii, 115). This might be taken as an argument 
in favor of the theory of an Anglo-Norman diffusion of Arthurian 
story. Study of the whole matter of course is never likely to be 
free from conjecture. Professor Bruce, in discussing the Grail 
legend, speaks happily of the ' ritual theory ' of its origin as being 
''a mere deluge of hypotheses' (r, 287). Even to-day, after so 
many scholars have devoted so much time to studying the growth 
of Arthurian romance, while eminently rational discussions, like 
Professor Bruce's, are far from being deluged by hypotheses, to 
some extent they must make use of them. In order to see how far 
apart lack of definite evidence may lead sane scholars in discussing 
the same subject, it is interesting to compare Professor Bruce's 
opinion of the inventiveness of Chretien de Troyes — ' the plan and 
the main idea of each romance are his own' (i, 112) — ^with a re- 
cent opinion of Professor E. S. Loomis—' Crestien de Troyes has 
ceased to be, for those who have examined without prejudice the 
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accumnlated evidence^ more than a charming remanieur. His 
Ivain, Erec, Lancelot, and Percival are simply refined hut very close 
relations of earlier French Contes of ultimate Breton origin/ ^ 

But while some difference of opinion is naturally to be expected, 
with the mass of Professor Bruce^s conclusions reasonable scholars 
will agree. For his last work, like his earlier ones, is conspicuous 
for its sane, sound judgment. It may appear in any footnote, as 
m his doubt of SpensePs indebtedness to the Old French Perles- 
vans (Branch vii, iy-vi) for his episode of Lady Briana's 4ewd' 
and ^ shameful^ custom of exacting a toll of ladies’ locks and 
knights’ beards for the lining of her knight’s mantle {Faerie 
Queene, Book VI, Canto i) from those who pass her castle.- 
Though Professor Bruce does not say so, it is necessary to seek no 
source here for Spenser but Malory’s Ilorte Barihur, with which 
he was well acquainted, and it is significant that Malory’s Arthur, 
in refusing Eyons’s request for his beard for Eyons’s mantle, char- 
acterises that king’s message as the ^ lewdest ’ and ^ most shamef ul- 
est message that ever I heard speak of ’ {Morte Darthur, Book I, 
Ch. XXVI ). Other examples of sane judgment in both notes and 
text might be given indefinitely; it is sufficient to refer to two- 
Diseussing the possibility that the Irish saga, Serglige Conculaind 
{OuchuKnn’s SicTc Bed), in some variant form, may have been the 
source of Chretien’s Yvain, Professor Bruce concludes, after giv- 
ing summaries of the two stories : — Most readers, we believe, will 
agree with us, that it would be impossible for the French poet to 
extract from such a story the plot of Yvain, as we have recounted 
it above. Except that in each the lover runs mad, on losing his 
mistress, the two stories have virtually nothing in common (i, 99).’ 
And in regard to Tristram, finding no trace in early tradition of 
the story of that hero’s childhood and parentage. Professor Bruce 
conjectures plausibly that it was invented by ^the author of the 
lost primitive French Tristan. In the chansons de geste, nearly 
all the great heroes had enfances, including occasionally some 
romantic narrative concerning their parents, so that when the 
legend ofi Tristan passed into the hands of a poet familiar with 

^ “ Bleheris and the Tristram Story,” Modem Language Notes, xxxix, hfo*. 
6, June, 1924, p, 239. 

®ix, 14, note 26. 
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Erench epical tradition, Tristan, too, was provided with a set of 
youthful adventures’ (i, 188). 

There is also a w'-ealth of good literary criticism in the book, of 
which again it is enough to cite only a few examples. In the way 
of generalisation, Professor Bruce says, ‘ m most Celtic stones, 
from the early Irish sagas down to the tales which J. P. Campbell 
collected in the nineteenth century in the Western Highlands of 
Scotland, the main impression left on the reader is one of diifuse- 
ness and incoherence ’ (i, 47). And how true that of the average 
romance 'want of concentration ... is the bane’ (r, 417). 
There is likewise discriminating criticism of special works, as of 
the Estoire del Saint Graal in the great Vulgate Cycle, which is 
called 'one of the most remarkable outbursts of the mediaeval 
imagination,’ and of which it is said that the author, who did not 
restrict himself to Christian or oriental legend, and whose purpose 
was only to interest his readers, ‘felt himself at liberty in his 
romance to compound with the deepest theological and mystical 
conceptions of his time stories of piracy, of voyages imaginaires, 
and even, perhaps, of farce.’ The author so ‘ dulls the effect of 
his finer conceptions . . . by . . . minor incidents that are both 
insignificant and extravagant ’ that, as a result, ‘ we have the usual 
formlessness of Arthurian romance in a heightened degree, owing 
to the length of the work. Pew other productions even of the 
Middle Ages illustrate so well the truth of the Greek proverb, that 
“the half is better than the whole’” (i, 391, 392). But when a 
work deserves praise. Professor Bruce accords it in full measure, 
as in speaking of the Mart Artu of the Vulgate Cycle, which as a 
work of art ranks high above most mediaeval romance. 

Sound judgment appears again in the arrangement of the mate- 
rial, which is in the main presented chronologically. First comes 
a statement of the early traditions concerning Arthur. Then 
there is consideration of the lays, and after that of the romances, 
with fteories about the origin of both. Then follow studies of 
Chretien de Troyes and other romancers and naturally of the mg in 
stories told in the metrical romances — ^those of Merlin, Tristram 
Lancelot, and the Holy Grail. After the metrical’ the prose 
romances are discussed. The relations of the various works receive 
detailed study, space especially being given to the Grail stories and 
the vexed questioni of their origins, as is fitting because of the 
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complicated nature of the theme. Particularly interesting is Pro- 
fessor Bruce^s study of the so-called ^ Didot-PerceYal/ that Alfred 
Nutt and others have taken for an indirect rendering in prose of 
the third member of Robert de Boron^s trilogy. Professor Bruce 
not only shows good reason for thinking that such cannot be the 
case^ but he believes it probable that the sequel to Robert de Boron^s 
Joseph and Merlin was never written at all (i^ 421). 

Finally^ quite aside from Professor Bruce^s profound study of 
the growth of the Arthurian cycle, with his accompanying critical 
remarks, it is impossible to speak too highly of his work as a book 
of reference for students of his subject. His analyses of lays and 
romances make it possible to become acquainted easily with a vast 
amount of narrative material that is often very hard reading, be- 
cause of its great diffuseness, and that has at times been difficult — 
sometimes exceedingly so — ^to have access to. His bibliographies 
and his notes leave the impression that nothing of importance in 
the field of Arthurian investigation, so far as he considers it, 
has escaped his notice. A noble monument to scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Bruce^s work is one which students of Arthurian romance 
will find invaluable. 

G. H. MAyisTAniEK. 

Sarvard University, 


Spanische Literaturgeschichte, Von Ludwig Pfandl. Erster Band. 

Leipzig : Teubner, 1923. Pp. vi, 122. 

Many years have passed since a history of Spanish literature has 
come out of Germany ; especial interest, therefore, is aroused by the 
first instalment of Dr. PfandFs history, which closes with the reign 
of Charles V* Since there is ample room for such a scholarly com- 
pendium, it is to be regretted that the author was not able to print 
his complete account at one and the same time. A critical survey 
of a torso cannot do justice either to the structure of the book as 
a whole or to the balance and the relation of the parts to one an- 
other. However, the reader entertains the assurance that the 
remaining part or parts will be as understandingly written as the 
first. Dr. Pfandl shows devotion to his task and a sound appre- 
ciation of the material with which he deals; and, although one 
differs with him here 'and there, -these differences may represent 
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two points of view which arise from dissimilar backgrounds, ex- 
periences, and personalities. Inasmuch as this is a thoughttul 
book, I shall discuss the ideas more frequently than its concrete 
material. Of Dr. Pfandl^s equipment, erudition, and extensive 
reading there can be no doubt, and he has presented his subject 
with .simplicity and clearness. 

The book begins wnth an introduction explaining the genius or 
spirit of (the Spanish people, the chief traits of which are described 
as idealism and realism. One hesitates to accept this mechanical 
pigeonholing of all manifestations in a histoiy of esthetic ideas. 
As regards Spain this classification is not new; it may be found 
occasionally in critics since the days of the Eomaiitic movement , 
various writers on Don Quixote have repeated it. It is unsatis- 
factory because it cannot explain many literary works without put- 
ting the greatest strain and flexibility on the words ‘^ideaU and 
“^reaV nor without granting exceptions at every turn. For ex- 
ample, many writers have seen in Don Quixote the expression of an 
exceedingly lofty idealism mingled with the realism, and yet the 
author claims (page 5) that realism celebrates its greatest tri- 
umphs in Don Quixote, the comedia, the Buscon and Guzman de 
Alfaxache.^^ To mention Don Quixote with the picaresque novel is 
certainly unhappy; and if the comedia is realistic, exception must 
immediately be taken to most of Calderon, to Velez de Guevara, and 
a great deal of Lope and Tirso. The rest of the introduction lays 
the foundation for the four epochs into which Dr. Pfandl divides 
Spaniish literature up to the date of Charles V. 'The development 
during the Middle Ages is well explained and for pedagogical 
reasons the assertion may be acceptable that ^^ sich 500 Jahre lang 
eine zuersit franzosische, dann orientalische, dann provenzalisch- 
galizische und ischliesslich italienisdh-germanische Stromung der 
Reihe nach ablbsen.’’^ These four currents give .the author the key- 
note to his four periods. 

The flr-st period, which deals with the supremacy of French 
influences, is circumscribed by the years 1050-1260; there is a brief 
introductory resume, followed by a concise presentation of the 
earlier epics (Heldenlieder, 1050-1200) and of the Mester de 
clerecia (Geistliche Dichtungen und gelehrte Kunstepik, 1200- 
1250). The author has skilfully compressed a wealth of material 
into eleven pages, but leaves the studenit with the desire of a more 
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extended treatment^ notably where the characterization of the Mio 
Ctd overemphasizes the typically French details’^ (ps-g® 
and does not find space for those many purely peninsular traits 
whidh. make the Mio Cid on the whole a very different creation 
from the Eolmd. In the matter of dates assigned to movements^, 
influences^ and literary formS;, a qualifying statement is needed to 
show tliat these do not succeed one another (sich ablosen) : they 
overlap, permitting the old and the new to exist at the same time, 
and often for many years, before the later manifestation reigns 
alone. Thus, the transition from the Mester de juglaria to the 
clerecia is not readily placed at 1200, for it covers a vide range of 
years, and the creation of learned narrative poems also extended 
considerably beyond 1250. This stricture, with more or less flexi- 
bility, applies to the dates given to distinct periods; such figures 
are debatable, unless the need of precise dates for teaching pur- 
poses be insisted upon. Dr. Pfandl has followed the custom of 
giving to most of his divisions the dates of corresponding mon- 
archs; but these almost never coincide strictly with periods of 
literary history, and possess only the advantage of every mechani- 
cal subdivision. On page 16 mention naight be made of the proba- 
bly wholly Latin sources of Berceo’s Milagros^ which follow a 
Latin manuscript at Copenhagen, according to R. Becker, Inaug.- 
dissert., Strassburg, 1910. 

The second period deals with the spread of Orieirtal and Occi- 
dental forms of narrative and the cultivation of Gralician lyric 
poetry (1250-1400). Oriental influence is one of the most illu- 
sive known to history; it is difficult to trace and cannot easily be 
enclo/sed in dates. It lived in oral narrative for centuries ; it was 
already developed in the days of Petrus Alfonsus, as Dr. Pfandl 
admits, and traces of Oriental culture are apparent in the folldore 
of the popular tales of the 'Spanish peninsula. Arabic chronicles 
must have been known and preserved before the days of AKonso X, 
who used them for his prose eompilations. The character of 
Western culture and the sources of Spanish prose narrative are 
well treated in the first sections (pp. 19 ff.) ; notably the origin of 
the Romance of Ohivalry is succinctly presented. Any analysis 
of Gallego-Castilian lyric poetry and its subsequent influence on 
fifteenth-century lyrics (Hofisehe Poesie) is always difficult; Dr. 
PfandFs brief statements would gain in arrangement if they were 
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treated in their entirety under one heading (pp. 31 and 31). The 
sections on Alfonso X and his time and the didactic literature con- 
tain some excellent pages, notably those dealing with Juan Manuel, 
Juan Euiz, and Lopez de Ayala. 

The third period (1400 to 1474) deals -with the transition of 
Galician to Castilian poetry and the first manifestations of the 
influence exerted by Italian humanism. We become acquainted 
with some of that vast array of court lyrics gathered in the cancio- 
neros, and their treatment accords with the thoroughgoing presen- 
tation by Men6ndez y Pelayo. The pages devoted to Henrique de 
Villena, Juan de Mena, the Mai-ques de Santillana, and Eernan 
Perez de Guzman give summaries of the works of these men. The 
unobtrusive assertion (p. 33) that the extensive use of allegory 
during the flrst half of the fifteenth century is not wholly due to 
Italian models, but is rooted in the traditions of Christian Spain, 
deserves greater emphasis an view of the often stated and too gen- 
erally accepted influence of Dante. The pages which contain the 
story of the rise of the Eomances of Chivalry emphasize the reflec- 
tion of their spirit in such works as the story of Don Pedro Nino, 
the Paso honroso of Suero de Quinones, and the history of King 
Boderick (by Pedro del Corral) ; as regards the indebtedness of 
the latter “ to the entire literature of the Eomances of Chivalry,” 
for his technique the reader is at once tempted to ask what these 
Eomances (about 1440) could be and whether it is possible to 
assert that Corral knew the Amadis and the Cifar. The sources 
of such fantastic histories as Corral’s are not easily discovered: 
the imagination does not always need definite models. Finally, the 
poetic creation of the depressing period of Henry IV is soundly 
Characterized and closes the third period. 

The fourth period (1474-1 aS'S) tells of the rise of Spain’s 
“national” literature, and how it was stimulated by increasing 
currents of foreign forms and ideas. Especially in connection 
with this period it becomes apparent that no literary Tnn.rinfl.1 can 
be satisfactory unless certain characterizations axe illutninated by 
means of examples and excerpts. From the point of view of the 
teacher, collateral reading by the student is indispensable and, 
as long as comprehensive anthologies of Spanidi literature are not 
available, the teacher will be obliged to resort to TnaTmal p and as- 
signed reading. For such a procedure Dr. Pfandl’s book is well 
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suited^ but one may offer as a stricture that it is not always wise 
to lay too great stress on foreign inffiience, lest the inexperienced 
student get the impression that there is little national or original 
in the Spanish field. The words ^ influence^ and ^modeP are 
much abused in modern criticism and tend to undermine such 
interest as the student may develop in his reading, notably if he 
tries to concentrate on the value and beaut}’' of the things in them- 
selves. 'Spanish literature has distinct and original qualities, and 
yet one is too often led to overemphasize sources or models rather 
than the many qualities to be appreciated objectively. 

After a brief introduction to this chapter, in which the author 
points out how the essence of the Spanish literary Renascence is to 
be found in classical and humanistic influences followed by that of 
Erasmus and his disciples, the chief names of the reigns of Eerdi- 
nand and Isabella and of Charles V are presented. As regards the 
Romances and the current theories of their origin and ancestry, 
a more extensive treatment would have been welcome, notably 
something more conclusive on the growing and probably justifiable 
belief that the Romances have a much older history than has been 
admitted by those who adhere to the opinion that they are only the 
remnants of longer epic forms. It is at least not impossible that 
brief songs of the character of the Romances were known as early 
as the oldest genuine epic narrative and possibly eai'lier. On page 
63 the author of the first known edition of the Amadis should be 
given as Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo, according to the edition 
of Zaragoza, 1508 : here it is not a question of subsequent editions; 
since the original Amadis had only three books, Montalvo added - 
a fourth (not a ‘^^flinftes”) book. The Esplandian was the fifth 
book {cf, p. 79). The date of the first edition of Arnalte y Lu- 
cenda (p. 64) is 1491, and the only laiown. copy exists in the 
Library of the Academy of History at Madrid. The derogatory 
mention of Prescott (p. 66) is both unjust and irrelevant, and 
could well be omitted. 

In dealing with the famous work known as the Cyelestina, the 
author speaks of the far«r;eadhing influence of the book, in which 
he might we'll include the indebtedness to it of the Dorotea of Lope 
de Vega, the single work of greatest importance to any -study of 
that author. How the influence of the Oehstma on the novela 
pimresca was ^^hefrudhtend und anregend^^ is not clear. The 
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entire genTe o£ tihis famous type eau be conceived as quite un- 
changed if ithe Celestina had never been written. Very vaguely 
similar features and characters here and there are scarcely worth 
mentioning. Of these two types, the Celesiina is in dialogue ; its 
more elevated features are the fruits of humanism, its crass but 
powerful realism deals chiefly with the vices and crimes engendered 
by passion and immorality. Its important characters are women, 
chiefly of the underworld. The picaresque narratives present a 
comical, unemotional biography of an adventurer who moves through 
all castes of society and lives by his wits. Technically or in sub- 
stance the type has hardly anything in common with the various 
Gelestinas. After speaking of the Pastoral Eomance (p. 82), Dr. 
Pfandl follows the custom of other histories in alluding to Moorish 
tales, as if these were a prominent and prolific class in the develop- 
ment of the novel. Die etwa gleichzeitig entstehende maurische 
Erzahlung, schon nicht mehr aus der Premde eingebracht, ist nach 
Stoff und Darstellung bodenstandige Heimatkimst. . . . Eitter-, 
Schafer- und Maurenromane sind alle drei nur wechselnde Pormen 
des idealistischen Dranges, der die ritterlichste aller IsTationen be- 
seeilte.^^ For examples of this type the author is obliged to fall back 
on the only known specimen, the Hisiorki de AHndarraez y Jarifa, 
As a matter of fact, frontier narratives appear to have existed chiefly 
in oral tradition. Some are preserved in the Romances fronUrizos, 
and certain Moorish legends were absorbed by such romantic com- 
pilations as Perez de Hita^s Guerras \Oiviles de Granada; but as a 
literary type with a large contribution to the history of the novel 
this kind of story never reached a real Bhdepe^iode, There 
were also Moorish themes invented by the playwrights and the 
lyric poets, but there never was a maurische Erzahlung commen- 
surable with the Eomance of Chivalry or the Pastoral Tale. 

It would be idle to emphasize all the features well treated. Yet 
an important question that rises is the distribution of space in so 
brief a history. One may doubt, for example, whether Antonio de 
Guevara deserves all the pages allotted to him (pp. 90-93). As 
regards his 'Style and its influence, efforts to demonstrate the rela- 
tion between the Spaniard, on the one hand, and Euphuism, Mari- 
nism, or the style preciem, on the other, have proved, as far as I 
know, quite sterile. As for Spain alone, the words Guevarismo^ 
concepUsmo, cuUo, Gongorismo are often used without sufficient 
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explanation of their meaning. They do not represent a definite 
chain of related developments; there is not the slightest evidence 
that Gongorismo in its purest form has any connection with Gue- 
vara^s peculiar tricks of style. It is also wise to emphasize that the 
latter is a prose manifestation and the other purely one of Ijirie 
poetry. 

The period of Charles V fitly closes with a thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the brothers Juan and Alfonso de Valdes, whose contribu- 
tions to Spanish culture and literature as humanists and speculative 
thinkers and reformers seldom receive the credit their noble work 
deserves. 

The concluding portions of this book will be welcome. Should 
it ever be deemed worthy of a translation for more extended use 
among English-speaking people, some changes in the disposition of 
pages would be necessary, such as the breaking up of long para- 
graphs, the addition of subtitles and captions with perhaps here and 
there a regrouping of closely related themes which are now touched 
upon in two or three separate places. Numerous cross-references in 
the present form are indispensable. 

The Bibliographical Appendix and the Index are useful. Mere 
reference to Ticknor, who is now out of date, but who was a worthy 
pioneer in his time, would have been sufficient without the uncritical 
repetition of Menendez y Pelayo^s derogatory exclamation, which 
was, after all, not uttered a propos of the entire work. It also seems 
illogical that Pitzmaurice-Kelly^s History in its first Spanish trans- 
lation should be either mentioned or recommended in view of the 
numerous corrections and additions of the edition of 1921. Eor the 
use of foreigners the first section of the Bibliography would have 
to be recast. The second part covers texts and studies; here one 
may assume that during these latter difficult years Dr. Pfandl was 
unable to see certain recent publications which would profitably re- 
place or complete some of his titles. The Index, which includes the 
authors and works discussed, is a welcome aid to the reader. 

Rudolph Schevill. * 


Unwersity of California, 
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Heinrich von Eleisfs Conception of the Tragic, By Walter 
S iLZ, Ph. D. (Hesperia^ iSchriften ziir germanischen Philologie, 
nr. 12). Baltimore^ The Johns Hopkins Press^ 1923. 

This recent addition to the Hesperia series is a truly illumi- 
nating study not only of KleisPs conception of the tragic^ but of 
the decisive phases of the poePs whole spiritual development. It 
sets out with his pre-Kantian state of implicit belief in a rational 
universe;, a benevolent Providence^ the objectivity of knowledge^ 
and the attainability of happiness through methodical training of 
the will and conscious -cultivation of a serene equilibrium of the 
soul. Had this state of mind continued;, the author thinks^ Kleist 
would probably never have become a poet and certainly not a tragic 
poet. He therefore sees in the terrible disillusionment, the shock- 
ing revelation of the subjectivity of all human opinion, wrought 
by the study of Kant, not, as has often been assumed, a destructive 
element in KleisPs career, but a great impelling power, the birth 
throes so to speak of his poetic genius. 

Prom this point of view the author examines, in chronological 
order, KleisPs principal works, thereby establishing three succes- 
sive phases in his conception of the essential tragedy of human 
life. The first phase comprises Die Familie Schroffenstein, Bolert 
Guis'kard, and Amphitryon, In these dramas, the individual ap- 
pears as a victim of chance, as a plaything of powers outside of his 
control and beyond his understanding. In the Familie Schroffen- 
stein, the incomprehensible working of circumstance sets different 
branches of the same noble family in blind hatred against each 
other, turning peaceful, vreU-intentioned people into traitors and 
murderers. The world reflected in this play is a madhouse, where 
the voice of reason is drowned out by the frantic cries of misunder- 
standing, error, and ignorance. In Rolert Guislcard, a great ruler, 
a hero of world-wide fame, an invincible conqueror is felled by 
capricious Fate at the very zenith of his career, the moment when 
his victorious troops are storming the gates of Constantinople, the 
goal of his desire. IHis death is a stirring illustration of the 
irrationality of this world. For, as Dr. Silz points out against 
Meyer-Benfey and others, the plague to which Eobert succumbs 
is not to be interpreted as a divine requital for his past acts, not as 
a tragedy which follows from his character. It is a blind, brutal 
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accident^ entirely devoid of an}’' moral significance whatsoever. In 
Amphitryon, the soul of a singularly pure and noble woman, 
Akmene, is misled and vitiated by superhuman machination, the 
appearance of Zeus in her husband^s shape, and is thereby plunged 
into such depths of confusion and inner tumult that death comes 
to her as the only way out. Here then again, if we accept Dr. 
Silz’s interpretation of the play against the majority of critics, 
man appears as a helpless creature of outside forces which he can 
neither grasp nor infl-uence. 

In these three play with their hopeless view of human life ah 
a prey to arbitrary caprice of powers other than human, Dr. Silz 
sees the first, violently upsetting effect of the catastrophe wrought 
in Kleist’s mind by the Critiqm of Pure Reason. A certain re- 
bounding from the shock received by it and an approach toward a 
deeper conception of lifers tragedy he finds in a number of works 
among which Penthesilea stands out foremost. Here the indi- 
vidual struggles not so much with outer conditions as with himself, 
his limitations, his desires, his conflicting feelings. But although 
this second phase of Kieisf s poetic development thus comes nearer 
to genuine tragedy of character, there is absent even from this 
phase any suggestion of tragic guilt or atonement. The tragic 
happenings remain mere calamities; the inner convulsion leads to 
sheer self-destruction ; and there is no outlook into a realm of ideals 
attained by suffering. For even Das Kdthcheri von Heill)ron% 
which the author classes with this second phase, in spite of the 
serenity and childlike faith which pervade it, is ^^a consummate 
indictment of the disordered and unhappy state of the world in 
which we live, a powerful proof -by-contrast of the tragedy of hu- 
man existence. Only in this fairy world is harmony of soul pos- 
sible ; so far must we come from reality to find happiness I 

In the last phase of his poetic career, the phase 'which produced 
Michael Kohlhaas, Die Eermannsschlacht, and Der Prinz von 
Homhurg, Kleist reaches a conception of the tragic reconciling the 
individual with the world about him and thus restoring to Kleist 
himself, for a time at least, the equilibrium of mind which he had 
lost through the Kantian catastrophe. Kohlhaas, the just and 
upright citizen whom the failure of society to accord justice to 
him forces into rebellion against society, willingly accepts the 
death sentence and calmly lays his head on the block because he 
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feels that justice after all has triumphed. Hermann sacrifices 
everything, himself, his wife and children, his honor, his concep- 
tion of right, his human feeling to the one idea of his country's 
freedom, and through this sacrifice creates a new order of national 
existence. Prince Friedrich, the reckless egoist, the phantastic 
dreamer, the vacillating sentimentalist, becomes a man, a hero, by 
submitting to the stem law of the moral self and the wholesome 
discipline of public duty, and thus reestablishes his own right to a 
place in the larger life surrounding him. 

It was the culminating tragedy of Kleist's personal career that 
the harmony of soul which he thus finally succeeded in winning 
for the children of his poetic imagination, did not stay by him in 
the conduct of his own life, but forsook him at the moment when 
he needed it most. 

I cannot conclude this brief analysis of Dr. Silz's monograph 
without expressing the hope that this young scholar of mature 
insight and deliberate judgment will some day come to stand in 
the front rank of our profession. 

Kuno Franoke. 

Harvard University, 


Goethe’s Political Interests prior to 17 SI. By Pkank Hekmak 
Ebiistsoh. (UniT. Calif. Publ. Mod. Phil., x, ITo. 3, pp. 183- 
278). Univ. of California Press, Berkeley, California, 1923. 

This University of California doctoral dissertation oifers ns a 
new hit of proof that literary critics and historians, especially 
those dealing with Gernian literature, are turning more and more 
to the sociological aspects of their subject. On the basis of a re- 
examination of old evidence — ^the works themselves of Goethe, 
especially DicUung und Wahrheii and the letters — Dr. Eeinsch 
shows, from the point of view of modern ideas of sociology and 
politics, that Goethe was far more interested in social and political 
movements, official life, law and politics, social reform and ques- 
tions of diplomacy than the average Goethe biographer has been 
prone to admit. The only comparatively new evidence used con- 
sists of a few random references to the Schemata mr Foriselzmg 
von Dichtung und Wahrheit published by Kurt Jahn in Goethe- 
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JahrlucJij 6 ff. Within these limits Dr. Eeinsch has done 

his work with great care and assiduity and has helped to make 
dear many a point that has hitherto been obscure or misunderstood. 

There is always a temptation in a work such as the one under 
consideration for the author to OYeremphasize his particular side 
of the case (strong as it may be per se) to the prejudice of the 
other side. It seems that Dr. Eeinsch has^ in some instances at 
leasts succumbed to this temptation. Such an instance is found 
in Goethe^s correspondence with Kestner late in 1773 and early 
in 1774^ when the latter, established in an official post at HanoYer, 
gaYe Goethe hope of a similar position there but failed to carry 
out his promise. Eeinsch here ascribes a feeling of disappoint- 
ment to Goethe, intimating that he was Yery eager to secure the 
post. This is rather doubtful. Only a few weeks before Goethe 
had written to Kestner: ^^unter all meinen Talenten ist meine 
J urisprudenz der geringsten eins.^^ ^ 

Many other passages could be quoted from the letters tending 
to show that Goethe was not exactly the ardent enthusiast for 
things political that the author would make him out to be. The 
following two passages, quoted by Eeinsch himself, but probably 
possessing much more significance than he gives them, are in 
point. To Frau Yon Stein : Wieviel wohler ware mir^s wenn ich 
Yon dem Streit der politischen Elemente abgesondert, in deiner 
hTahe, meine Liebste, den Wissenschafften and Kllnsten wozu ich 
geboren bin, meinen Geist zuwenden konnte.^^^ Again to Frau 
Yon Stein: ^^Ich binn recht zu einem Privatmenschen erschaffen 
und begreiffe nicht wie mich das Schicksal in eine Staatsverwal- 
tung und eine fiirstliche Familie hat einflicken mogen.^^ ® xlfter 
all, do not these passages represent more accurately the true im- 
mortal Goethe as we are rightly wont to picture him, Goethe, the 
poet, the man of letters, the thinker? Nor was it especially his 
political activity that made Goethe happy. “^^Ich wiirde in dem 
geringsten Dorfe und auf einer wiisten Insel eben so betriebsam 
se^m mlissen urn nur zu leben,^^ he writes io Knebel on December 3, 
1781.^ That he always considered writing as his true forte can be 

'^'Werhe (Weimar), lY, 2, 1351 
® June 4, 1782. Werhe, rv, 5, 337. 

® SeptemTber 17, 1782 Werhe^ iv, 6, 58. 

^ Werhe, iv, 5, 228. 
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amply documented. Compare the letter to Kestner of May 14^ 
1780." 

To the reviewer it is a valid objection that the author leans too 
heavily upon Diclitung und Wahrlieit for his evidence. For what- 
ever may be said in favor of this great autobiographical fragment;, 
there is no denying that some forty years had elapsed between 
its composition and the events that it describes ex post facto. Its 
inordinate^ often uncritical use by Goethe biographers is an old 
iraditional weakness of Goethe philology which has probably given 
many an uncontrollable myth the stamp of authenticity. 

For the sake of greater completeness it would have been well 
to pay more attention also to Goethe^s attitude toward foreign 
political events. His reaction to the American Eevolution — ^to 
quote only a single example — ^would have been worth discussing 
at greater length once more. 

The dissertation is written in a clear^ lucid English style which 
is marred only by the all too frequent but under the circumstances 
unavoidable German quotations. The clause Goethe justifies 
the inference that he felt and responded to the democratic tend- 
encies^^ (p. 209, lines 12-13) is only a minor stylistic slip. The 
following misprints have been noticed : p. 210, line 5 from bot. : 
Die jenige (h}q)hen missing) ; p. 210, footnote 159 : for xxxvi 
read xxxviii ; p. 236, footnote 262 : for 1871 read 1781 ; p. 243, line 
3: for Lavater read Kestner; p. 243, footnote 310: for 1872 read 
1782; p. 246, line 2 from bot.: for Winkelmann read Winckel- 
mann ; p. 278, line 5 from bot. : for Thomas, 0., A History of 
German Literature, London, 1909 read Thomas, C., The History 
of German Literature, New Tork, 1909. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Eemsch will continue his useful in- 
vestigation, extending it to the much more difficult and perplexing 
latter half of Goethe^s life. In that case he will probably do well 
to devote more space to Goethe^s imaginative works, too, and to 
find access to the material still lying unpublished in Weimar. 
This material would undoubtedly also furnish much additional 
evidence for the present sixth chapter on diplomacy. 

Edwik H. Zeybel. 

Indiana Vniversity. 


® Werhe, iv, 4, 221. 
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Yolmy et V Amenque^ d'apres des documents inedits et sa corre- 
spomdance avec J efferson. By Gilbert Chiijiard. Baltimore : 
The Johns Hopkins Press^ and Paris: Les Presses XJniYersi- 
taires^ 1923. 207 pp. 

This monograph is the first of a projected series called The J oJins 
Ilopkms Studies in Romance Literatures a/nd Languages, under 
the general editorship of D. S. Blondheim, Gilbert Chmard;, and 
H. Carrington Lancaster, whose names are sufficient guarantee 
that the new series will contain much to interest Romance scholars, 
ilnnouncement is made that other studies are in preparation by 
various contributors, including several on Chateaubriand, one on 
the Reyes Magos, one on Corneille, and two on the influence of 
Cervantes in Prance during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Such a series will he a 'welcome addition to our present ail 
too limited facilities for the printing of material too extended in 
scope for the periodicals. 

Literary relations between Prance and America are still not well 
known and offer a fruitful field for careful study. Professor Chi- 
nard, '^vhose studies of American exoticism as found in Preneh 
literature need no introduction, has m recent years turned his 
attention toward the reverse of the medal : namely, toward certain 
aspects of the impact of French thought upon America. In the 
midst of extended studies, the results of which are shortly to be 
published under the title of Jefferson et la France, Mr. Chinard 
has detached certain parts having to do with Volney’s relations 
with America and has published them under the title, Volney et 
VAmhnque, The result is a study prepared with the author^s usual 
care and intelligence. It cannot of course have the same interest 
as IS to be expected from the promised work on J efferson, but that 
is due only to the fact that Volney is of smaller stature, and not 
at all to any inadequacy of presentation No one interested in 
Franco-' American relations can afford to neglect this book. Many 
more similarly excellent monographs, let us hope, will gradually 
come to be devoted to this general field, so that some day may be 
widtten a travail d' ensemble, which the present state of our knowl- 
edge on this subject renders impossible. Mr. Ghinard has brought 
for the future edifice a solid corner atone and promises in the near 
future another which will certainly be even more important. 
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T'lie man^ whose real name was Chassebenfj until liis father 
■christened him more aristocratically BoisgiraiS; and who finally 
called himself — no one knows quite how or why — Volney^ was born 
in 1757 and died in 1820. He was^ as Mr. Chinard points out at 
the beginning, ni iin tres grand esprit, ni un tres grand ecrivain,'" 
but, tel qufil est, il ocouperait dans la litterature une place mieux 
marquee sfil n^avait eu aux yeux de la posterite le tres grand tort 
d^ecrire sur les memes sujets que Chateaubriand/^ ^ In the salon 
of Mme Helvetius he came in .contact with Eranldin by whose 
practical philosophy he was to some extent influenced.^ A Journey 
to the Orient narrated as a Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte m 1787, 
brought him some reputation, augmented by the more famous, but 
now nearly forgotten, Buines et meditations sur les revoluhons des 
empires in 1791. During the French Revolution he played a role 
of a certain slight importance. He next became a professor at the 
newly founded Ecole Normale, where his logons d^histoire gave 
proof of a scientific interest in facts and exact observation. Shortly, 
however, the Ecole Normale was suppressed and Volney departed 
for America. He arrived at Philadelphia October 12, 1795, 
studied English, visited Jefferson, Madison, Washington, and other 
important men, traveled through Yirginia, then west to Gallipolis 
in Ohio, to see what this city of the French was like, next to 
Lexington and Louisville in Kentucky and on to Fort Vincennes 
on the border of Indiana and Illinois, where was then another 
French colony, finally back through Lexington, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Niagara, Albany to Philadelphia, which he reached early in No- 
vember, 1796.® A projected voyage to Boston, abandoned this 
time, was made the following spring.^ In the midst of the anth 
French reaction, in bad odor with President John Adams, at odds 
with the orthodox party in Philadelphia because of his anti-re- 
ligious views, Volney left America in disillusionment early in June 
of 1798. He had lived in America two years and eight months. 

Volney, convinced that the French colonists he had seen in 
America were less fitted for the wilderness than the English— 

^ G. Chinard, Volney et VAmeHque, p. 11. 
p. 12. Cl pp. 19-21. 

* Ihid., p. 52. 

Ibid., pp. 57, 84. 
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voisiner et causer sont^ pour les Erau^ais^ un brsoin si imperieux^ 
qua sur toute la frontiere de la Louisiane et dii Canada Ton ne 
saurait eiter un colon de cette nation^ etabli hors de la portee et de 
la Yue dhm autre/' ^ — advised Napoleon^ much to his displeasure 
at firstj, to cede Louisiana to the United States. Volney’s opinion 
had its influence with the Dictator after all, so that, secondary 
figure as Volney was, he yet played his part in these important 
negotiations of such far-reaching consequences for the Hew World. 
As early as 1790 he had begun to touch American affairs, for he 
had suggested to Jefferson m wuiting a whole plan of campaign 
against the Barbary pirates, w^ich was not adopted until Jefferson 
himself became President.® This interesting and important paper 
appears in the Appendix to Mr. Chinard^s monograph. 

Part of Volney^'S Ruines was translated by Jefferson, thus show- 
ing a certain sympathy, far from complete, with Volney^s unortho- 
dox point of view.^ Mr. Chinard shows us Yolney forecasting to 
a certain extent the various inquiry bureaux of the League of 
nations,® using the questionnaire method of collecting data,® in- 
vestigating, after Jefferson, the subject of winds, drawing up a 
vocabulary of the language of the Miamis and advocating the com- 
pilation of similar works for the other Indian languages, for en 
100 ans peut-^tre plusieurs tribus actuelles auront totalement dis- 
paru,^^^^ counseling also in the same letter exact measurements 
^^du statut de la chute du Hiagara, afin de servir par la suite de terme 
de comparaison a ses progres ulterieurs,^^ foreseeing the future de- 
velopment of the Middle West,^^ reacting against the idea that the 
Americans are a people without tradition,’-® anticipating Tocque- 
ville in attributing the success of American democracy in great 
part to the people^s good fortune in having a new and practically' 
uninhabited country to develop, un pays combating the* 

conception of the idyllic savage as portrayed by Eousseau and 
Chateaubriand,'^® attacking the Discours sur finSgailiU as funda- 
mentally false in its attitude of hostility toward private property,^® 

^lUd., pp. 135, 164-55. p. 137. Of. p. 170. 

pp. 16-17, Appendix, pp. 189-96, Ibid., p. 53. 

im., pp. 113-18 Ibid,, p. 161. 

« Ibid,, p. 25. Ibid,, pp. 151-52. 

'^Ibid., p. 23. ^^Ibid,, pp. 156-59. 

^Ubid,, pp. 58, 62. ^UUd,, p. 158. 
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going beyond Montesqnien^s over-simplified theory of climate and 
discovering in the United States des infinites de climats with 
a consequently varied effect upon the people/^ impartially pointing 
out what seemed to him the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons as 
colonists over the Erench/® traveling slowly and often pain[ully, 
now on foot, now on horseback^ without baggage^ over country that 
Chateaubriand would seem to have traversed in some cases almost 
too easily to be credited/® in short an intelligent and scientifically 
observant traveler, filled with interesting and enlightenling ideas, 
which in this brief summary can only be hinted at, but which Pro- 
fessor Chinard has now made accessible. 

Most of the letters between Volney and Jefferson are here given 
for the first time from unpublished manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress. The proof reading has not been impeccable, but the 
occasional errors are of such small importance that it is hardly 
worth while to point them out here. 

Geoege E. Havens. 

Ohio State University. 


COEEESPONDENCE 

Notes on the WriUng Scholar's Companion (1696). 

The following notes are published primarily to supplement 
EkwalFs IntroducUon to the reprint (Max Niemeyer, Halle, 1911) 
of the Writing Scholar's Companion (Neudrucke Erulineuengli- 
scher Grammatiken, herausgegeben von E. Brotanek; Band 6). 
Curiously enough, this volume of Brotanek's series has never been 
reviewed, although of considerable interest in many ways ; the pub- 
lication of these notes, then, may serve also as a recognition, how- 
ever belated, of the value of this contribution of Ekwalhs to our 
knowledge of English phonology. — ^Eeferences are to page for the 
Introduction (Eoman numerals), to page and line for the reprint 
itself (Arabic numerals). 

P. IV. The vulgar pron. Ghorles for Charles, p. 86, L 20, is 
worthy of note. If the spelling Ghorles represents a pron. [ts • Iz], 
the phonetic development is parallel to that in palsg. Cf. also 
Marlho rough. 

Hid., pp. 144, 149. 

Hid., p. 153. Cf. pp. 154 and 156, n. 
pp. 39, 44-46. 
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P. Tl. Both [e] and [i] are still used in again — ^the latter only 
as a Tulgarism, it is true. For the [m] of plaited see the NED. — 
On p. Ill lair is given under “ (ir). Sounded (ur).” This proba- 
bly means a pron. [le • or], and is to be compared with the [-aiar] 
of fire etc.j p. 25. 

P. Tii. Under “ Words of Like Sound but Different Senee, and 
Various Spelling and Writing ” err and ere are paired, p. 92, 1. 3, 
which sems to show that prefer was “ thoughtlessly taken over from 
Cooper,” as Ekwall surmises. 

P. VIII. The pron. [a] in the strest syllable of stirrup, squirrel 
(and syrup) is still current — m the United States, at least. 

P. rs. See p. 92, where “ A Form of Words ” and “ A Fourm 
to sit on ” are distinguished. The distinction is parallel to that 
between horn and home. 

P. XIII. Under “ ME. u ” Ekwall observes : “ There is a curious 
rule p. 38: ‘ ou sounds broad like oa in course, discourse, fourth.’ 
I suppose oa is a misprint for ooj for [u •] is the pronunciation we 
should expect. It is impossible that oa should denote [o-], for 
immediately after the words quoted follows this rule : ^ {ou sounds] 
like 0 long in four’; o long is evidently [o-]. Against my expla- 
nation it may be objected that the adjective broad ’ is elsewhere 
only used of the sound [o •] ; but evidently this sound cannot be 
meant, and oa should certainly not be altered to au.” — ^Against this 
theory of Ekwall’s are to be brought the following considerations. 
In the first place, in the only ease where the author uses a descrip- 
tive adjective with unquestionable reference to [u-], viz., on p. 28, 
1. 13, he calls the sound “obscure,” not “broad.” Secondly, on 
p. 39 (§ 11), in connection with [o-, o-], he seems to use “broad” 
and “ long ” as equivalent in meaning, from which it is natural to 
assume that “ broad oa ” in the present ease means “ long o,” i. e., 
[o •], since [o-] is out of the question. Thirdly, elsewhere— proba- 
bly p. 27, certainly p. 39— he does not distinguish [o •] and [o-], on 
p. 39 calling both sounds both “ long ” and “ broad,” and this in the 
same sentence — ^not because he confused them in pron., of course, 
but because he did not use a strict and consistent terminology, and 
was interested primarily in spelling. Lastly, the apparent contrast 
which he makes between the pron. of four and that of fourth is 
probably only apparent — ^it is extremely unlikely that these words, 
always so closely associated, had become differentiated phoneti- 
cally. The apparent contrast may easily be explained on the basis 
of the author’s interest in spelling— he simply wished to call atten- 
tion to the homonyms four and fore. To be thoroughgoing he 
ought, it is true, to have mentioned fourth :forih as well, but one 
must not expect too much of a 17th ey. orthoepist ! 

P. XIV. The [au] of home p. 89 is worthy of note, in view of 
the present pron. with [u-].— The mistakes in spelling {yeusless. 
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yeusary) p. 87^ as also the homonyms adieu: adoo p. 88^ are of 
valne in determining the anthor^s pron. 

P. XV. In the 8th line^ for 85 read 26. — As to the pron. o£ iuoy 
see p. 89, where Boy, Lad: Buoy of an Anchor^'' are given as 
homonyms. 

P. XX. The homonyms hacli {=}ias'h, of course) : harsh p. 93 
are worthy of note. 

Eemp Malone. 

The Johns HopJcins University. 


Didbkot^s Earliest Publication 

DideroPs biographers are nnanimons in stating that he began 
his literary career with the translation of Stanyan‘8 Grecian History 
and of Shaftesbury^s Inquiry concerning Virtue (Essai sur le 
Merite et la Vertu) which appeared in 1743 and 1745. It is also 
generally accepted that before 1749 he did not sign any of his 
publications.^ Yet neither of these two translations is his earliest 
publication and his name appeared in print as early as 1741. A 
periodical of 1741, Le Perroquet,^ which was issued in Francfort, 

chez Francois Varrentrap,^^ contains on p. 78 a poem signed P. 
D. Diderot, which, in view of its date, is his earliest known publi- 
cation. Moreover, it must be noted that it is signed by his Ml 
name. 

This poem, which bears the title : Epitfe a M. B , has been 

reprinted in the Gorrespondance Utteraire of Grimm and Diderot 
in December, 1787, as Epitre d M. Bmsard par feu Jf. Diderot.^ 
From there is was gathered into the complete works of Diderot,'* 
but the editor^s footnote throws a good deal of doubt upon the cor- 
rectness of the identification of M. B. as Monsieur Boisard : II 
est probable que ces vers qui se trouvent dans la Gorrespondance 
de Grimm de decembre 1787, et qui ont dte publics par Angixis, sans 
nom de destinataire, ne sont pas adresses 4 Boisard, Fauteur des 
Falles publiees en 1773. Celui-ci n^avait point k se plaindre de la 
fortune,® puisquTl fut successivement secretaire de Fintendance de 
Formandie, secretaire du conseil des finances de Monsieur, comte 
de Provence, et secretaire du sceau et de la chancellerie de ce 
prince, Cette piece est assurement adress^e a un jeune homme. 

^ C^uvres de Diderot. Ed. Ass^zat, xnij and tbe works <m Diderot by 
Scherer J. Morley, L. Ducros, Bosenknanz, and A. Oollignon. 

® The issue was ireprinted in one volume in 1742. A copy in the library 
of the University of Minnesota. 

® The -pc^ is in the edition Buisson, 1813, iv, 402, hut has not been 
reprinted in the edition Tourneux, 1881. 

* Ed. Ass^zat, ix, 63. 

®The poem refers to the poverty of M. B. 
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Nous pensous done qidil s^agit plutot de Boisai’d^ nevue du prece- 
dent^ ne en 1762, d^abord peintre, puis poete. II a pu connaltre 
Diderot de 1782 a 1784 ; mais les sonliaits du philosophe if out pas 
force la main a la Fortune, Emigre, puis rentre en France et eon- 
damne k mold en 1793, Boisard n^echappa a rexecution de eette 
sentence qu-e pour mener une existence malheureuse ^usqu^ a la 
rentree des Bourbons, epoque a laquelle il eerivit aiissi des Fables 
qif il dedia au roi.-^^ 

Now, since DideroPs Epitre was published as early as 1741, it 
cannot have been addressed to any of the two Boisards mentioned 
in this note, for they were born respectively in 1743 and in 1762/^ 
It is only in 1787, after Diderot’s death that the EpUre a. i¥. B, 
has been interpreted as EpUre a Monsieur Boisard. The interpre- 
tation is probably incorrect, but even if the poem was written for 
a M. Boisard, it is neither of the two indicated by Assezat’s footnote. 

Gustave L. van Eoosbuoeok. 

New York University. 


The Theee Francis Beaumonts. 

In Professor Carpenter^s excellent Guide to Spenser,^ we find: 

Beaumont, Francis (1584-1616). A Letter from B., printed 
in Lady Newdigate-Newd%ate’s Gossip from a Muniment-Ecom. 
Lond. 1898. 132. 

Cf. Lounsbury’s Chaucer, iii, 59 ; C. M. Gayley, Francis Beau- 
mont. Lond. 1914. See index, esp. p. 44.” 

The dates here given show that the letter is attributed to Francis 
Beaumont, the dramatist. 'The letter in question is one from a 
Francis Beaumont to Lady Anne Newdegate (Anne Fitton) c. 
1611-12. Now the various allusions to kinsmen, etc. in the series 
of euphuistic letters by Beaumont, wordy and overflowing with 
compliments,” of which this letter is but one, show conclusively, 
as Lady Newdigate-Newdegate points out,^ that this Francis Beau- 
mont was neither the poet nor the poet’s father (of the same 
name), but the later Master of the Charterhouse, to which informa- 
tion Professor Gayley adds, on what authority I do not know, that 
he was A relative and namesake of the dramatist’s father.” Thus 

® On the first Boisard see Q. SiajUard, Wssai $ur la Fable m Frame mi 
XVIIIe si^Gle, 1912, p. 87 sq. 

^'Carpenter, F. I., A Eeferenee Guide to Bpenser, 231. 

®Lady Newdigate-Newdegate, op. cit, 139; see for instance 99 and notes 
to pages 126, 127, etc. 
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the praise of Spenser in this letter is not to be ‘credited to Francis 
Beaumont, the dramatist. 

Not only so, but Carpenter’s reference is likely to raise another 
ghost, once happily laid by Lady Newdigate.® In the Lonnsbnry 
reference, the letter by Francis Beaumont prefixed to Speght’s 
edition of Chaucer, 1598, is attributed to ^“^the dramatist Beau- 
mont.” To the objections of Lady Newdigate, accepted by Pro- 
fessor Gayley,^ may be added a conclusive one. In this letter to 
Speght, Beaumont speaks of those auncient learned men of our 
time in Cambridge.”^ Now Speght was connected with Peter- 
house, Cambridge, 1566-73.^ It is thus a physical impossibility 
that the author of the letter could have been Francis Beaumont, 
the dramatist, born 1584. Hence the praise of Chaucer m this 
letter is not to be credited to the dramatist. 

This narrows the field of candidates for authorship of the Chau- 
cer letter to Judge Francis Beaumont, father of the poet; and to 
the former’s namesake, later Master of Charterhouse. Miss Spur- 
geon, not knowing the work of Lady Newdigate, enters Judge 
Beaumont for the honor, but seems puzzled by the fact that the 
letter somewhat expanded, appeared again in Speght’s edn. of 
1602, though Beaumont died in 1698.” The conclusion is clear; 
the author was not Judge Beaumont but the later Master of 
Charterhouse. 

The same thing is made clear by the Cambridge records. 

Judge” Beaumont was admitted a fellow commoner of Peter- 
house March 6, 1563-4, was so recorded at Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
in August 1564, though he neither matriculated nor took any de- 
grees, but by 1572 became a member of parliament.® Thus Judge 
Beaumont could not have been the man. Speght’s “ coetanean ” 
and college chum -was : ^ 

Beaumont or Beamond, Francis {junior), Matric. pens, from 
Peterhouse, Easter 1565; B. A. 1569-70; M. A. 1573. Probably 
Master of the Charterhouse, 1617^24. . . . Died June 18, 1624.” 

Speght and Beaumont were thus college mates practically through- 
out their college course. 

It will be noticed that the account above considers this Francis 

® N'^wdigate, of, cit , laO. 

^ Gayley, Beaumont, 24. 

® Spurgeon, Five Mundred Years of (Jhaucer Criticism, i* 146 

« B. N. B., SpogUt. 

'^(Spurgeon, op. cit,, i, 146, note. 

Venn, Alumni Oanta^rigienses; Cooper, Athenae Ccmtalrigiemes, xr, 

®Venn, op, cit; Cooper, op, cit, ixi, 70 ascrite the career of this 
Francis Beaumont to the Judge. 
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as probably the later Master of 'Charterhouse. That the identifi- 
cation IS correct;, I think is clear from Master Beanmonf s fre- 
quent allusion to Chaircer;, pointed out by Lady Newdigate but not 
known to Miss Spurgeon. The gallantly pedantic old beau c. 1611- 
12 fears to be drawn into Palanioii's error/^ and alludes to Lady 
ITewdegate^s daughter as little Lady Emilie^^ In his Tiearioiis 
despair c. 1612., ^‘^But like as Troilus once said;, so I say: 

All this I did, and I can do no more; 

She eiuel is and woe is me theiefoie'' 

A 'whimsical old gallant was Eraiicis Beaumont, still living in his 
Cambridge world of the sixties when some great iiiiknowii impressed 
upon him, and Speght, and Spenser (Pembroke 1569-1576) the 
greatness of Chaucer; and still speaking the early ornate idiom 
cultivated by Sydney and Lyly, then the rage but now a source of 
laughter to such young bloods as his relative the dramatist. It is 
clear then that the credit of these words of appreciation for Chau- 
cer and Spenser belongs neither to Judge Beaumont, nor to his son 
the dramatist ; but to Master Beaumont. 

T. W. Baldwik. 

Goucher College. 


Bovee's Premiere Annee de Frangats. A Ebply 

The February number of Modern Language Notes contains a 
review by Mr, E. W. Williams of Bovee : Premiere Annee de Fran- 
gais, which is open to criticism in several respects. Mr. Williams 
states that there is no index and that the demonstrative pronoun 
is not taught. He has evidently overlooked the fact that there is 
an index combined with the vocabulary, reference to which shows 
that the demonstrative pronouns are taught on pages 442-444. It 
seems that Mr. Williams has not sufficiently taken into account 
the purpose for vrhich the book was wadtteii. His criticism, that 
the rule ^^^il faut employer de apres la forme negative does not 
cover all possible cases, is out of place when applied to a book 
specially planned for the first year in High School. Indeed, it is 
the addition of if^s and buPs to the fundamental rule which de- 
feats the purpose of the average first year book. One questions 
when the pupils would begin to read,*^^ he says. Definite provision 
is made for reading in the third term of the year. Up to that time 

Fewdigate, op. cit.^ 123, 135, 137. 

BeSelincourt, Owford Bpm$er, xvii, note L 
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abtindant material has been furnished in the lessons themselves. 
“^Un the first fifty lessons only the present tense is tanght.^^ But this 
includes, in the first ten weeks of school, three forms {je, il, vous) 
of the present tense of fifteen of the most common irregular verbs, 
surely no small achievement ! Mr. Williams' assumption that it 
IS highly impractical to expect beginners to grasp the mass of pho- 
netic material hurled at their unanalytical heads " does not hold 
true in fact. In my experience children of thirteen have no diffi- 
culty in assimilating this pronetic material which is very gradually 
introduced, and, moreover, it gives them something tangible on 
which to base their ideas of French pronunciation. The criticism 
that the book is confused finds no corroboration -when it is used 
in class. In actual practice the grammatical principles stand out 
clearly. The comment of the pupils using it is all to this effect. 
Their genuine appreciation of it is the best proof of its suitability. 

EuincE E. Goddaet). 

Bryn Mmvr School, Baltimore, Md 


BEIEE MENTION 

In the summer of 1932 the firm of H. Haessel in Leipzig inau- 
gurated a series of monographs entitled Die Schweiz im deuischen 
Qeisteslelen, under the general editorship of Professor Plarry 
Mayne, of Bern. The titles of some of the earlier volumes will 
show the scope of the series: Eistorische Vollcslieder der deutschen 
Schweizj by Otto von Greyerz; Salomon Gessners Dichtungen, by 
Hermann Hesse; Conrad Ferdinand Meyers Qedichte, by Eduard 
Korrodi; Nietzsche und die Schweiz, by Carl Albrecht Bernouilli; 
ATbredht v, Eallers Gedichte, by Harry Maync; Klopstoch und die 
Schweiz, by Albert Kdster; Die Dichterschule von Si. Gallen, by 
Samuel Singer; Zacharias Werner, Der vierundzwanzigste Fe- 
bruar, by Eugen Kilian. 

The most recent number is Emil Ermatinger's Wieland und die 
Schweiz (1934), In the compass of 111 pages the author gives a 
compact and succinct account of Wieland's connection with Switz- 
erland. Successive chapters describe the young author's endeavors 
to win the favor of Bodmer, his sojourn at the latter's house, the 
estrangement, the new^ gods, the departure from Zurich, and the 
stay at Bern. A concise bibliography concludes the book. 

Only one or two minor inadvertences have been noticed : on p. 
17, Die Naiur der Dinge is said to have been printed in 1751; this 
is literally correct, since Wieland had a copy as early as Dec. 30, 
1751, but the date of the book is 1753. Again a long passage on 
p. 11 is ascribed to Breitinger 1740 in seiner ^ Kritischen Dieht- 
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kunst^^^ — ^tlie passage in question, however, is from the Yorrede 
of the Critische Dicliihunst, written, not by Bre] finger, but by 
Johann Jakob Bodemer/'’ as the title expressly states. 
Ermatinger^s little book is interestingly, even fascinatingly 
written. It should appeal not only to the scholar, but also to the 
cultured general reader. w. k. 


The gradual revival of German studies has called forth a number 
of new publications, both grammars and texts. The most recent 
among these is an edition by Professor Price of Johann Elias 
SchlegePs charming rococo comedy Die stumme Schonlieit. {'New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1924. xv -j- S? pp.) 

The editing of the play seems in part to have been suggested by 
the desire to furnish material for dramatic performances by stu- 
dents. Illustrations are accordingly provided from photographs 
of a Berkeley performance in the year 1917. An Introduction, 
written in simple German, gives an outline of the literary history 
of the play. In view of the detail covered by some of the footnotes 
of this Introduction it is a matter for surprise that nothing is 
said of style and metrics. So far as my experience goes, only the 
student of French, or, rather, the advanced student of French, is 
likely to have a conception of what is meant by the Alexandrine. 
For that matter, one could point out that our editor’s text and the 
meter are at odds in several passages and that hence — ^in view of 
the absolute rigidity of the Alexandrine verse — ^the text must in 
these cases be retouched. Thus m line 201 the reading must be 
gehn and not gehen; in line 202 Verzeilin and not Verzeihen; in 
line 360 Zutraun and not Zutrauen; in line 489 red'i and not 
redet. Perhaps the editor might defend some of these changes 
(for such they are, Muncker having, in each instance, the correct 
form) on the ground of a modernization of the text (Preface), but 
such a redaction is, of course, totally inadmissible when it runs 
contrary to metrical requirements. Besides, enough elided-vowel 
forms haye been let stand, thus e. g. redH itself occurs an line 
716. Similarly, under the head of style it would have been worth 
while to icall attention to the striking instances of stichomythia in 
the latter half of the play {lines 395 ff,, 633 ff.). Again, in con- 
nection with the dramatis personae it should have been pointed out 
somewhere that two of the names are meant to be significant: 
Jungwiiz and Praatgern, the latter having as its first component 
pari the verb ^praten,’ cognate with the English ^ prate’ and 
^prattle.’ The garrulity of Frau Praatgern is evident enough 
from the text of the play. The fact that the little volume carries 
no Notes, the Vocabulary doing duty for both Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, may perhaps be pleaded in extenuation of these shortcomings. 

in connection with the stage directions two curious errors have 
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slipped in. The name Lahonius between lines 556 and 557 should 
have been in small type and been enclosed within the brackets, the 
speech that follows being a continuation of Kathnne^s ImevS, 
whereas the printed text would have them spoken by Lakonius. 
A similar mistake occurs after line 661 in a stage direction affect- 
ing Leonore. 

Matters of punctuation always leave room for a difference of 
opinion, less, however, in the case of German than English. At 
any rate, m line 31 a colon, not a semicolon, is required after 
Ernst. I can also see no good reason for the omission of an inter- 
rogation in line 701, although the text here is m agreement with 
Muncker. 

The Vocabulary seems on the whole to be adequate, but the re- 
viewer is inclined to think that Professor Price underestimates the 
colloquial and dialectic (North German) peculiarities of the play- 
let. Thus Muncker, quite properly, deems it necessary to para- 
phrase line 479: Ich lin es auch nicht langst gewesen — Es ist 
aueJh nocih nicht zum langsien her, dasz ich es gewesen bin, a mean- 
ing that is not adequately provided for by the long since of the 
Vocabulary. In line 696 heme has the older sense of any, Zeit 
genug, in line 391, means soon enough. For endlich in line 499 
(^definitiv^) see PauPs Deutsches Worterbuch, The word be- 
denhen in line 519 means to remember one in the way of mahing 
a gift. In line 176 ubergehn means to cross, i. e., by boat, not 
^ to go,^ as the Vocabulary has it. 

B. J. V. 


Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjachs with Other Songs 
from Maine. Collected and edited by Eoland P. Gray (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1924). in this exquisitely printed book 
Professor Gray gives some fifty songs and ballads gleaned while ho 
was teaching in the University of Maine. Several of these are of 
outstanding importance, particularly those that are versions of the 
old ballads. It is interesting to find others, well known in this 
countrv, that had their origin in Maine. In addition several 
broadsides have been included. A modern selection, "^The Dying 
Hobo,"" fortunately is given, as is Fair Charlotte ""-—a piece con- 
taining stanzas of rare merit. 

The introductory notes, historical and bibliographical material 
will be of value to students. The find "" connected with The 
Jam of Gerry"s Bock "" will have to be taken seriously into account 
in any discussion of the origin of popular ballads. 

Mr. Gray has done a distinct service in rescuing these songs, for 
soon it will be too late to gather them ; those who know them are 
rapidly passing on. Even now the type of lumberiack of fifty years 
ago is hard to, find"" (p. xx). 


B. F. K. 
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